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Book  VL 

National  discontent  seldom  originates  in  trivial  matters, 
Bor  is  it  easy  to  excite  a  people  against  an  established  gov- 
ernment, even  in  cases  of  flagrant  misrule,  unless  their  nat« 
oral  attachment  have  been  previously  alienated  by  continued 
oppression  or  neglect*  Revolutions,  however  sudden  in 
appearance,  are  not  in  common  the  efiects  of  sudden  impulse; 
the  immediate  visible  agents  may  be  trifling,  the  shock  un- 
expected, instantaneous,  and  universal,  but  there  must  have 
been  in  silent  operation,  a  number  of  unnoticed,  unheeded 
causes,  which  in  fact  produce  them.  The  revolution  in 
Scotland,  productive  of  such  important  consequences,  first 
assumed  form  and  shi^  from  a  very  insignificant  circum« 
stance — the  indignation  of  an  old  woman  against  the  prayer 
book,  but  the  causes  were  the  tyranny  and  misrule  of  two 
reigns.  To  the  same  causes  may  be  traced  the  troubles  of 
England,  and  the  commotions  which  for  so  many  years  shook 
the  island,  upon  the  narration  of  which,  as  far  as  Scotland 
was  concerned,  we  are  now  to  enter.  The  grievances  of  both 
nations  were  similar  in  many  respects,  but  the  point  on  which 
we  shall  find  them  most  cordially  unil^  for  a  while,  was 
aversion  to  prdacy.  That  thb  aversion  in  Scotland  was  well 
founded,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  details  which  have 
been  given ;  that  it  was  equally  so  in  England,  will  appear 
firom  a  very  brief  review  of  some  of  the  processes  in  the  court 
of  high  commission,  and  star  chamber.  In  Scotland,  the 
conduct  of  the  court  of  high  commission,  was  arbitrary  and 
severe,  but  the  enormities  of  whicli  its  model  in  the  sister 
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kingdom  was  guilty,  were  more  vexatious,  terrible,  and 
Tolting.     The  following  instances  will  suffice. 

The  church  of  St.  Edmond's  in  Salisbury,  which  had  been 
sequestrated  by  act  of  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 
was  sold  to  a  private  individual  by  James  I.,  and  after  several 
transfers,  was  purchased  by  the  parishioners,  who  restored 
It  to  its  original  ass.  The  wiadows,  painlad  after  the  old 
fitfhion,  among  other  things,  contained  a  history  of  the  crea- 
tion, in  which  the  Almighty  was  drawn  under  the  figure  of 
an  old  man,  with  a  pair  of  con^asses,  in  the  act  of  measuring 
the  sun,  as  if  to  take  its  true  proportion.  Judging  the  re- 
presentation too  ludicrous  and  profane,  the  vestry  desired  it 
to  be  removed,  and  the  vacancy  replaced  with  plain  glass* 
The  recorder,  in  obedience  to  their  commands,  employed  « 
gkaier  to  eflbct  this  refonnation,  but  unfortunately,  in  poini* 
ing  out  the  panes,  he  carelessly,  or  maliciously  struck  soma 
of  them  rather  hard,  and  demolished  part  of  the  fair  work  of 
Ike  creation*  For  this  sacrilqje,  he  was  summoned  befora 
the  star  chamber,  and  charged  with  having,  in  opposition  to 
the  canons,  which  forbid  any  innovatioo  or  alteration  in  tha 
beautifying  of  a  church,  without  special  license  from  tha  king, 
ar  the  bishop  of  the  diooess,  combined  with  other  enemiaa  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  her  government  by  bishops,  to 
break  down  the  windows  of  the  church  c^  St.  Edmond's,  and 
dafiica  the  excellent  pictures  of  the  creaticm,  painted  theraon, 
af  great  antiquity,  and  highly  onuunental,  in  contempt  of  his 
auyesty  and  their  diocesan,  and  to  the  encouragement  of 
other  wicked  and  scbismatical  persons,  who,  by  the  »»«wpi^ 
af  such  profanity,  would  be  emboldened  to  coounit  similar 
autrages  upon  sacred  places. 

The  recorder,  in  his  defence,  contended,  that  from  the 
time  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  the  church  was 
legally  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  tha  bishop,  and 
those  who  purchased  it,  had  power  to  alter  the  windows,  as 
dMj  had  done  the  steeple,  pulpit,  and  other  parts  of  the 
bnildiiigi  that  he  only  had  knocked  out  some  squares  of 
eoloutad  glass,  but  the  story  of  the  creatioa  was  ntiU  oao* 
plate,  and  so  far  from  being  fine,  it  was  a  coarse  daub,  which 
not  cost  above  forty  shillings,  and  which  impiously 
63 
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tradided  and  proBuied  the  Scriptore  aecounl;  for  to  expreu 
the  fifth  day's  work,  the  similitude  of  a  naked  man  ^svaa  paints 
ed  lying  on  die  earth,  as  it  were  asleep,  and  so  nnidi  of  tiie 
cSwrilitiidit  of  a  naked  woman,  as  from  the  kneea  upward) 
fr^m^^g  to  grow  out  of  his  nde^  whereas^  Adam  was  created 
on  die  sixth,  and  the  wcmian,  instead  of  growing  out  of  his 
side,  was  f<Hnned  of  a  rib;  for  the  seredtliy  a  litde  old  man 
sitting,  figured  Gkid's  rest  ;-*-4>esides,  there  were  acts  of  parw 
liament,  anthorinng  the  removal  of  pictures  from  chnndiesL 
But  his  pleas  were  set  aside,  and  he  was  sentanced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  removed  from  the  records 
ership  of  the  city,  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his 
faoit,  and  be  bound  to  his  good  bdbavioun     Laud,  who  was 
present,  and  could  find  no  allemting  cireumstance  in  die 
case  of  the  poor  recorder,  who  was  suspected  of  being  a 
puritan,  havmg  apologized  for  die  paitistr's  adstike  reaped^ 
ingCiod,  by  quoting  a  text,  in  which  he  is  called  die  Ancient 
of  days,  the  earl  of  Dorset  begged  ieuve  to  correct  him,  the 
passage  meant  Ood  from  eternity,  and  not  God  to  be  pictui^ 
ed  as  ancdd  man,  creating  the  wortd  with  apair  of  C(mq>as9es. 
\¥illiam  Rrynne,  of  IJncoln's  Irni,  barriater,  a  gedtlemofi 
highly  esteemed  in  the  profession,  of  extensive  propierty,  and 
irreproadiaMe  loyalty,  bavkig  on  bis  first  arrival  in  Lond<m, 
been  induced,  by  the  ^prtamg  Importttnitjr  of  bis  acquainf- 
anoea,  to  attend  die  dieatre  occasionany,  dii^^^ted  with  die 
gross  obscenity  and  ribaldry  which  then  had  possession  rf 
the  stage,  and  observing  the  pernicious  eflfects  whidh  such 
exhibidons  had  produced  on  several  of  his  fi^ow  students, 
who,  from  chaste^  sober,  modest  youths,  hod  become  vicious^ 
prodigal,  and  debauched,  by  die  lessons  they  learned  within, 
and  the  company  who  collected  without,  in  the  purlieus  of 
die  piayhoase^  resolved  to  denounce  amusements  he  consid-* 
erad  as  so  pemidons.    He  cdlected  the  most  striking  pa9- 
asges  in  the  Christian  fiithers,  and  other  writers  upon  the 
auhject,  and  pnUisAted  diem  with  some  observadons  of  his 
own,  in  a  large  quarto  volume,  entided,  Histriomastix.    la 
his  own  remarks^  he  had  indulged  an  asperi^  of  language, 
a4uch  was  disagreeable  at  court,  as  die  qae^  was  a  great 
patroness  of  the  actors,  and  had  herself  performed  in  pastoral 
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interludes  at  Somerset  house,  and  the  king  was  an  admirer 
of  scenic  representations.  His  general  reflections  against  at- 
tending plays,  were,  for  these  reasons,  construed  into  trea** 
onable  libels  against  their  majesties,  and  he  was  summoned 
to  answer  before  the  star  chamber  for  the  ofience.  Tlie 
unfortunate  author  in  vain  protested  upon  oath^  that  he  isH 
tended  no  sedition,  that  the  general  resort  to  plays  was  the 
first  occasion,  and  the  reformation  of  the  abuse,  his  s(de  end 
in  writing  the  book.  He  was  adjudged  to  be  for  ever  incap* 
able  of  practising  at  the  bar,  to  be  expelled  the  society  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  to  be  degraded  at  Oxford,  to  stand  in  the 
pillory  at  two  places,  in  Westminster  and  Cheapside,  with  a 
label  on  his  head,  stating  his  offence,  to  lose  both'  his  ear% 
one  at  each  place,  pay  a  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds  to  the 
king,  and  sufier  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  publisher 
was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  to 
stand  in  the  pillory.  * 

In  pronouncing  sentence,  the  lord  chief  justice,  who  h$d 
long  known  Prjmne,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  at  being  forc^ 
ed  utterly  to  forsake  him,  thus  pronounced  his  opinion  of  the 
work,  and  the  punishment  of  his  old  acquaintance.  ^^  We 
are  here  troubled  with  a  book,  or  monster — tnonstrumj  kat^ 
rendum  informe^  ingens  I — give  me  leave,  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Prynne  is  the  only  actor  in  this  book,  but  that  there  were 
many  heads  and  hands  therein  besides  himself.  I  would  to 
God  in  heaven,  the  devil,  and  all  else  that  had  their  heads 
and  hands  therein  besides  Mr.  Prynne,  were  ■  &c.  For 
the  book,  I  do  hold  it  a  most  scandalous,  infamous  libel  to 
the  king's  majesty,  a  most  pious  and  religious  king,  to  ih» 
queen's  majesty,  a  most  excellent  and  gracious  queen,  such 
an  one  as  this  kingdom  never  enjoyed  the  like,  and  I  think 
the  earth  never  had  a  better.  It  is  scandalous  to  all  the 
honourable  lords,  and  the  kingdom  itself,  and  to  all  sorts  of 
people.  ,  I  say  eye  never  saw,  nor  ear  ever  heard  of  such  a 
scandalous  and  seditious  thing  as  this  mishapen  monster  is; 
yet,  give  me  leave  to  read  a  word  or  two,  where  he  cometh 

*  It  wsB  at  first  proposed  to  erect  the  pillory  in  St.  PauPs  Church  Yard, 
but  the  archbnhop  objected  to  it,  as  bemg  comecrated  ground !  Rush.  vol. 
v.  p.  8S5. 
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to  tell  your  lordships  of  the  reasons  why  he  writ  this  book  :-— 
*  Because  he  saw  the  number  of  the  playsy  play-books,  play- 
haunters,  and  play-houses  so  exceedingly  increased,  there 
being  about  forty-thousand  play-books  now,  more  vendible 
than  the  choicest  sermons/  And  what  saith  he  in  the  epistle 
dedicatory  ?  ^  They  bear  bo  big  a  price,  and  are  printed  on 
&r  better  paper,  than  most  octavo  and  quarto  bibles,  which 
hardly  find  so  good  a  vent  as  they,'  and  then  he  putteth  on 
the  margin,  '  Ben  Johnson  printed  on  better  paper  than  most 
Bibles.'  This  monster,  this  huge  mishapen  monster,  I  say, 
it  is  nothing  but  lies  and  venom  against  all  sorts  of  people. 
I  beseech  your  lordships  give  me  leave,  ^  Stage  plays,'  saith 
be,  *  none  are  gainers  and  honoured  by  them  but  the  devil 
and  hell ;  and  when  they  have  taken  their  wills  in  lust  here, 
their  souls  go  to  eternal  torment  hereafter,'  and  this  must  be 
the  end  of  this  monster's  horrible  sentence.  He  doth  not 
only  condemn  all  play  writers,  but  all  protectors  of  them, 
and  all  beholders  of  them,  they  are  all  damned,  and  that  no 
less  than  to  hell !  I  said  it  was  a  seditious  libel  I  The  good 
opinion,  heart,  will,  and  affections  of  the  king's  people  and 
subjects,  are  the  king's  greatest  treasure.  Now,  for  any  man 
cunningly  to  undermine  these  things,  and  bring  the  king  into 
an  ill  opinion  among  his  people,  is  a  most  damned  offence, 
and  if  I  were  in  my  proper  place,  and  Mr.  Prynne  before  me, 
I  should  go  another  way  to  work.  I  protest  it  maketh  my 
heart  to  swell,  and  my  blood  iu  my  veins  to  boil — cold  as  I 
am — to  see  this,  or  any  thing  attempted,  which  may  endanger 
my  gracious  sovereign."  Then,  after  mentioning  the  other 
points  of  the  sentence,  ^^  I  fine  him  five  thousand  pounds,  for, 
I  know,  he  is  as  able  to  pay  that  as  five  hundred ;  perpetual 
imprisonment  I  do  think  fit  for  him,  and  to  be  restrained 
firom  writing,  neither  to  have  pen,  ink,  nor  paper,  yet,  let 
him  have  some  pretty  prayer  book,  to  pray  to  God  to  forgive 
him  his  sins,  but  to  write,  in  good  faith,  I  would  not  have 
him." 

His  lordship  was  seconded  by  the  earl  of  Dorset,  to  this 
effect : — ^^  The  devil,  who  hates  every  man  upon  earth, 
played  the  divine,  cited  books,  wrought  miracles,  and  he  will 
have  his  disciples  too,  as  he  had  his  confessors  and  martyrs. 
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No,  ray  lords,  this  contenqyt,  disloyalty,  and  despair,  are  the 
nq>e$  whidi  tUs  wniftsary  lets  down  to  his  great  master's 
kingdom.  Car  a  general  senrice.  My  Umls,  when  God  had 
made  all  his  works,  he  looked  upon  them,  and  saw  that  tlMy 
were  good ;  this  gentleman,  the  devil  having  pot  spectacles 
on  his  nose,  says  that  all  is  bad;  no  recreation,  vocation,  nd 
condition  good,  &c«''  His  award  was  still  more  severe,  ^  Mr. 
Prynne,  I  do  declare  you  to  be  a  schism*maker  in  the  duunehf 
a  sedition-sower  in  die  commonwealth,  a  wolf  in  sheq/s 
dothing,  in  a  word,  omnium  mabmtm  m  jmouisnis.  I  shall 
fine  him  ten  thonsand  pounds,  which  is  more  than  he  U 
worth,  yet  less  tiian  he  deserves*  I  will  not  set  him  at  lib- 
erty, no  more  than  a  plagued  man,  or  a  mad  dog,  wlio^ 
though  he  cannot  bite,  he  wiU  foam*  He  is  so  fiyr  from 
being  a  sociable  soul,  that  he  is  not  a  rational  soul  I  He  is 
fit  to  live  in  dens,  with  such  beasts  of  prey,  as  wolves  and 
tigers,  like  himself!  Therefore,  I  do  condemn  him  to  per** 
petnal  imprisonment,  as  these  monsters,  that  are  no  longer 
fit  to  live  among  men,  nor  to  see  light  t"  ^^  Now,  for  corporal 
punishment,  I  would  have  him  branded  in  the  forehead,  slii 
in  the  nose,  and  his  ears  cropt  too  f "  * 

Frjrnne,  after  undergoing  the  corporal  and  pecuniary  part 
of  his  punishment,  during  his  confinement  in  the  tower, 
wrote  some  controversial  works  against  the  prelatical  inno-- 
vations,  particutarly  one  entitled  the  unbishoping  of  TimcAhy 
and  Titus.     For  this  he  was  again  brought  before  the  same 

*  Hume,  after  narrating  some  of  the  histances  noticed  in  die  text,  adds, 
with  tnie  pinlosoplncal  calmnees,  **  The  aevarity  of  the  itar  cfaaibbrry  vkich 
was  gentraUy  aacribed  to  Laod't  paariooate  disposHioOy  was  perhaps  in  ilMlf 
Mmewhat  blameabls  !**  Had  ooljr  one  deist  sufficed  a  few  months  impqaoo- 
ment  for  his  opinions,  how  different  would  the  solitary  punishment  haye  been 
noticed.  Only  one  instance  since  the  Reformation  has  occurred  of  a  d^t 
bdng  executed  for  his  creed,  and  alt  Europe  has  re-echoed  with  the  stiftr- 
inga  of  Servetm,  while  the  tame  pack^  who,  luH-aM>uthed  upoa  the  acaat^ 
have  made  every  avenue  of  literature  resound  with  their  execrations  of  Ctl- 
Vfii-^and  Bayle  has  shown  how  folsely — hove  passed  over,  or  extenuated  the 
fires  of  Smithfield,  and  the  scaffolds  of  the  Grassmarket.  But  deists  are  an 
unfeeling,  illiberal,  intolerant  sect,  to  all  except  themselves^  whatever  they 
may  pretend.  Hbt  of  Bog.  avo.  voL  vi.  chap.  St.  Rushwwih,  voL  fi.  pp. 
asSfr  S40. 
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court,  fined  another  five  thousand  pounds,  condemned  to 
lose  the  remainder  of  his  ears,  and  to  be  strictly  confined  in 
8  solitary  and  a  distant  dungeon.  At  the  same  time,  Henry 
Barton,  B.  D.  rector  of  St.  Matthews,  Friday*Slreet,  London^ 
fior  some  expressions  in  a  sermon  preached  in  his  parish 
church,  and  Dr.  John  Bastwick,  an  eminent  physician,  for 
two  pamphlets  respecting  the  supremacy  of  bishops,  and 
a  parity  among  ministers,  were  tried,  and  both  sentenced 
to  pay  each  five  thousand  pounds,  and  lose  his  ears,  or 
suffer  perpetual  imprisonment,  the  one  in  the  Scilly  islands, 
and  the  other  in  Guernsey,  and  their  wives  were  prohibited, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  to  oome  near  the  places  of  their 
husbands'  confinement. 

Among  the  superstitious  observances  objected  to  in  these 
pnUications,  was  bowing  at  the  altar,  a  practice  which  Laud 
rdigionsly  enforced,  both  on  himself  and  others.  ^^  For  my 
own  part,"  said  his  grace,  ^^  I  take  myself  bound  to  worship 
with  body,  as  well  as  in  soul,  whenever  I  oome  where  God 
is  worshipped;  and  were  this  kingdom  such  as  would  allow  no 
holy  table  standing  in  its  proper  place-^and  such  places  some 
there  are-^yet  I  would  worship  God  when  I  came  into  his 
house;  and  were  the  times  such  as  should  beat  down  churches, 
and  all  the  curious  carved  work  thereof,  with  axes  and  hann 
mers,  as  in  Psalm  74«-and  such  times  have  been— yet  would 
I  worship  in  what  place  soever  I  came,  and  pray  thou^ 
there  were  not  so  much  as  a  stone  laid  for  BetheL  But  this 
is  the  misery !  'tis  superstition  now«>a«days,  for  any  man  to 
oome  with  more  reverence  into  a  church,  than  a  tinker* and 
his  bitch  oome  into  an  ale-house !"  * 

Dr.  Alexander  Leighton,  a  Scottishman,  for  a  publication, 
tntitled  2Son's  plea  agwist  prelacy,  was  still  more  cruelly 
used,  he  was  arrested  by  two  officers  belonging  to  the  star 
duunber,  hurried  to  a  wretched  low  damp  cell  in  Newgate, 
without  light,  but  what  entered  from  a  broken  roof,  and  over^ 
ran  with  rats  and  other  vermin.  Here  he  lay  firom  Tuesday 
Qi^t,  till  Thursday  at  noon,  without  food,  and  for  fourteen 

«  TW  abole  ef  ths  archbisbop's  degant  tpeecb,  is  in  Rttshworth's  Ap- 
pendix, Tol.  iiL  p.  1 16-35. 
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dayi  endared  solitary  confinanent  in  this  miserable  hole.  In 
his  absence,  his  house  was  rifled,  his  hooks  destroyed,  and 
his  papers  carried  off.  After  sixteen  weeks'  imprisonment, 
he  was  served  with  an  information  of  the  crimes  with  which 
he  was  charged ;  but  he  was  sick  and  unable  to  attend,  and 
firom  the  nature  of  his  disorder,  a  fitter  object  of  compassicm 
than  punishment,  for  the  skin  and  hair  had  almost  wholly 
oome  off  his  body,  ^  yet,  absent  and  sick,  this  aged,  infirm 
divine,  was  condemned  to  a  punishment  which  the  stoutest 
ruffian  could  hardly  have  endured,  which  some  of  the  lords 
of  court  conceived  could  never  be  inflicted  on  a  dying  man* 
and  was  pronounced  only  as  a  terror  to  others.  But  it  was 
mercilessly  inflicted.  On  the  29th  of  November,  on  a  ccdd 
frosty  day,  he  was  stripped,  and  received  thirty-six  lashes 
with  a  treble  cord,  after  which,  he  stood  during  a  snow 
storm,  two  hours  half  naked  on  the  pillory,  was  branded  on 
one  cheek  with  a  red  hot  iron,  had  one  ear  cut  off,  and  one 
side  of  his  nose  slit.  In  a  week,  before  the  sores  on  his  back 
were  near  healed,  he  was  again  whipped  at  the  pillory  in 
CSheapside,  and  had  the  remainder  of  his  sentence  executed, 
by  slitting  his  other  nostril,  cutting  off  his  other  ear,  and 
branding  his  other  cheek.  He  was  then  carried  back  to  prison, 
till  he  should  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  pounds,  or  oidnie, 
as  his  persecutors  imagined,  perpetual  imprisonment. 

Such  punishments,  so  arbitrarily  inflicted,  by  courts  where 
Laud  had  the  chief  direction,  and  where  opposition  to  epis- 
copacy was  the  most  prominent  crime,  inflicted  too,  on 
gentlemen  whose  birth,  education,  rank,  and  professions 
should  have  exempted  them  from  such  odious  punishments, 
except  for  odious  crimes,  instead  of  inspiring  terror,  in* 
qpired  indignation.  Accounts  of  these  tragedies,  oonfirmed 
the  Scots  in  thtir  detestation  of  a  hierarchy,  whose  highest 
dignitary  could  authorize  cruelties  of  that  kind,  exasperated 
die  English  puritans,  who  were  adverse  to  the  discipline 
and  rites  of  the  diurch,  and  alienated  even  the  most  moder- 
ate, who  had  not  yet  abjured  her  communion; — these  are 


•  It  wsi  alleged  be  had  been  poitoncd,  firom  the  Unafentu  o(  the  &emc, 
but  there  wft»  no  other  |>nMif. 
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only  a  few  of  the  higher,  numbers  of  humbler  delinqueiiU* 
were  unrecorded,  but  their  sufferings  were  not  less  severe, 
nor  the  impression  they  made  in  their  narrower  circles  les» 
indelible. 

To  a  parliament  the  nation  had  long  looked  forward  asi 
their  only  hope,  and  they  depended  upon  the  co-op^ation  of 
the  Scottish  army  for  its  duration,  who,  in  return,  relied  on 
it  for  satisfaction  to  their  demands.  The  flagrant  abuses  in 
the  state,  had  called  into  action,  an  opposition  from  a  num^^ 
ons  and  respectable  class  of  men,  whose  Importance  the  gov« 
emment  seems  entirely  to  have  overlooked«-^the  substantial 
yeomanry,  who  were  directed  by  the  leading  country  gentle-* 
men.  ^  ITiese,  whose  discontents  originated  chiefly  from 
civil  causes,  from  the  arbitrary  stretches  of  power,  the  levy-' 
ing  of  illegal  taxes^  and  various  oppressive  measures,  the 
detail  of  which,  properly  belongs  to  English  history,  were 
denominated  political  puritans,  and,  could  they  have  secured 
their  privileges  in  other  respects,  would  not  have  entared 
very  deeply  into  any  discussions  respecting  the  rites  and  cere« 
miHiies  of  the  church ;  but  Charles  and  his  advisers,  had 
contrived  so  to  interweave  the  grievances  of  church  and  stated 
that  he  united  in  the  closest  bonds,  both  the  religions  and 
political  puritans,  and  as  both  suffered  from  the  tyranny,  of 
the  same  courts,  they  combined  their  efforts  against  them, 
and,  in  the  course  of  their  operations,  imbibed  or  respected 
the  principles  of  each  other.  In  consequence^  when  a  par* 
liament  was  summoned,  the  elections  fell  upon  the  most  pions^ 
or  the  most  patriotic  country  gentlemen,  and  they  formed  an 
irresistible  majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  of  virtuous, 
able,  and  zealous  representatives. 

At  length  this  parliament,  so  long  eagerly  expected,  met 
on  the  3d  of  November,  1640.  The  king's  opening  speech 
was  in  a  very  modified  tone^  he  threw  himself  entirely  on 
the  love  and  affection  of  his  English  subjects,  nor  woidd  he 
mentioa  his  own  interest,  or  the  support  he  might  justly 
expect  from  them,  till  the  common  safety  were  secured.  The 
first  object  to  which  he  directed  th^r  attention,   was  the 

*  Memoin  of  Col.  Huteliisoii,  Q^amto  SiKt 

VOL.  IV.  B 
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chastising  out  the  rebels^-a  term  be  afterwards  apologixeci  for 
using — and  then  he  promised,  heartily  and  clearly,  to  concur 
ill  satisfying  their  just  grievances.  The  house  of  commons 
inverted  the  order  recommended,  and  began  with  tlieir 
grievances.  The  Scots  had  pointed  out  to  their  indignation, 
Strafford  and  Laud,  as  two  of  the  chief  incendiaries,  whose 
punishment  was  requisite  to  ensure  the  peace  of  the  two  na- 
tions. The  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  obnoxious  to  the 
Scots,  as  the  ablest,  as  well  as  the  keenest  of  their  enemies^ 
and  whose  decided  character  they  most  dreaded.  He  had  pro- 
claimed them  traitors  and  rebels,  before  the  king  ventured 
on  this  step,  he  had  procured  large  subsidies  from  the  Irish 
parliament  to  carry  on  the  war  against  them,  he  had  raised 
an  army,  of  from  nine  to  ten  thousand  men  with  which  he 
threatened  a  descent  on  the  western  coast,  and  he  had  forced 
the  Scots  in  Ulster,  to  take  an  oath,  disavowing  the  covenant* 
His  dissatisfaction  with  the  late  treaty,  was  open  and  avowed, 
and  his  advice  to  the  king  had  been,  to  suffer  any  extremity 
rather  than  negotiate.  That  unfortunate  nobleman,  who, 
much  against  his  judgment  and  uiclination,  had  been  ordered 
by  Charles  to  leave  the  army  at  York,  and  attend  him  at 
London,  was  preparing  to  impeach  some  of  the  popular 
leaders,  of  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  enemy, 
when,  on  entering  the  house  of  lords,  he  was  himself  sur- 
prised with  an  impeachment  from  the  commons,  to  whom 
he  was  peculiarly  offensive,  as  ^^  the  grand  apostate  to  the 
commonwealth/'  * 

Strafford's  impeachment,  was  a  prelude  to  that  of  Laud, 
which  was  supported  by  a  complaint  from  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners. They  considered  him  as  their  arch-enemy,  the 
prime  mover  of  the  innovations  in  their  church,  which  bad 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war.  Their  charges  against 
him,  were  for  unjustifiable  interference  in  their  ecclesiastical 
affairs ;  his  ordering  the  bishops  to  appear  in  their  pontifical 
robes,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  kirk;  his  desiring  a  list 
of  those  counsellors  and  members  of  the  c6Uege  of  justice, 
who  did  not  communicate  according  to  an  authorized  form, 

*  Lord  Oigb>*i  speech. — Rush  worth,  voL  ill  p.  \35Q. 
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to  be  sent  up  to  him  in  order  to  their  being  punished;  his 
obtaining  warrant  for  an  high  commission  court  to  sit  once  a 
week  in  Edinburgh,  and  his  directing  the  taking  down  of 
galleries  and  stone  walls  in  the  churches  of  Edinburgh  and 
St.  Andrews,  to  make  room  for  altars  and  adoration  towards 
the  east;  but,  above  all,  his  causing  to  be  intruded  upon  them 
a  Book  of  Common  Prayers,  containing  many  popish  errors 
and  ceremonies  contrary  to  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
acts  of  their  parliament,  and  upon  their  refusal  to  admit  it,  his 
instigating  the  king  to  declare  them  traitors  and  rebels,  and 
procuring  a  prayer,  composed  and  printed  by  his  direction, 
to  be  read  in  all  the  parish  churches  in  England  during  divine 
service,  in  which  they  were  styled  traitorous  subjects,  who 
had  cast  off  all  obedience  to  their  sovereign ;  and  supplica- 
tion was  made  to  the  Almighty,  to  cover  their  faces  with 
shame  as  enemies  to  Grod  and  the  king. 

TTie  two  chief  coi^ential  ministers  of  the  king  being 
committed  to  custody,  parliament  proceeded  to  investigate 
the  other  complaints,  which  innumerable  petitions  from  every 
quarter,  reiterated  in  their  ears,  now  that  the  people  per- 
ceived their  voice  would  be  heard.  Engaged  in  investigating 
their  own  abuses,  and  sensible  of  the  important  aid  they  de- 
rived from  the  presence  of  the  Scottish  army  in  England,  and 
the  Scottish  commissioners  in  London,  the  treaty  was  not 
pushed  forward  by  tlie  parliament  with  the  rapidity  which 
ks  removal  to  the  capital  had  promised,  nor,  as  new  views 
now  presented  themselves  to  the  covenanters,  who  expected 
to  see  their  favourite  bond  established  throughout  the  land, 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  was  it  pressed  with  much  urgency 
by  them. 

What  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  civil  commotions,  it 
is  impossible  to  calculate  at  their  commencement,  or  during 
their  progress,  nor  are  they  always  to  be  accused  of  un- 
warrantable ambition,  or  improper  motives,  who  are  placed 
in  stations  at  the  close  of  a  struggle,  which  they  had  no 
expectation  of,  and  to  which  they  could  have  had  no  pre- 
tensions at  the  beginning.  When  the  Scots  were  entirely 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  the 
English  service  book  upon  themselves,  it  is  not  at  all  pro* 
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bible  thai  the  iii4>it  langaine  among  them,  could  euUrtoin 
the  least  idea  that  ever  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
kicolcatiog  openly  their  own  mode  of  worship  in  the  Eng- 
lish capitalf  with  the  approbation  of  the  English  parliament^ 
Bloeh  lessf  that  any  prospect  would  ever  present  itself  of  in-» 
Irodaoing  it  into  England }  but  their  desires  expanded  as  the 
seene  opened^  and  before  they  returned  to  their  native  coim- 
Iry^  a  proposal  for  uniformity  in  religious  worship  throoghoal 
the  whole  island*  founded  upon  this  basis,  was  left  for  the 
consideration  of  those  men  who  had  the  chief  management  of 
that  kingdom.  The  Sootdsh  commissioners,  the  earls  of 
Rothes,  Dunfermline,  and  Loudon,  Sirs  Patrick  Hepburn  of 
Wauchton,  William  Douglas  of  Cavers,  Messrs.  Dnunmond 
of  Riccarton,  Smith  oi  Edinburgh,  Wedderbum  of  Dundee, 
Hugh  Kennedy  of  Ayr,  with  Archibald  Johnston,  advocate, 
and  Alexander  Henderson,  minister,  together  with  their  diap« 
lains,  were  received  in  London,  with  the  greatest  demoostra* 
tions  of  affection  and  respect;  they  were  supported  at  the 
public  expense,  by  the  city,  had  a  house  appointed  for  their 
residence,  and  the  church  of  St.  Antholm's,  for  their  devo-> 
tion.  The  ministers  were  men  of  distinguish^  talents,  and 
sincerely  aealoua  in  the  cause  for  which  they  pled;  their 
earnest  impressive  manner,  and  their  discourses,  suited  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  attracted  immense  crowds  to  their  paUio 
sM*vices.  From  morning  till  night,  during  Sabbath,  the 
place  and  the  passages  were  crowded,  and  those  who  could 
Aot  gain  admission  within,  surrounded  the  doors,  and  clung 
t^  the  windows. 

Persecuted  as  they  had  been  by  the  episcopalians,  it  afibrdi 
no  matter  of  surprise,  that  they  did  not  display  in  their  al« 
tecks  upon  a  system,  to  which  tliey  had  traced  every  calamity 
their  country  had  endured,  tliat  calmness  and  temper  which 
those,  who  never  exposed  to  suffer  for  their  creed,  have  not 
ihrays  preserved.  In  public  and  private^  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  press,  they  oppugned  the  hierarchy,  and  their  doctrines, 
disseminated  among  a  people  already  prepared  by  the  in- 
dolence^ tyranny,  and  snperstiuous  attachment  to  trifles, 
which  distiuguishod  the  court  dergy  of  the  church  of  Eogr 
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kuidf  produced  an  almost  instantaheous  and  amating  effecL* 
The  citizens  of  London  first  gave  in  a  petition  to  paHi»4 
ment)  in  November,  praying  a  reformation  in  the  liturgy^ 
ceremonies,  and  discipline  of  the  church  t>f  England;  and 
early  in  December,  tmother,  to  which  fifteen  or  twenty  thou* 
sand  signatures  "wete  attached,  was  brought  foihvard^  Oraving 
a  total  extirpation  of  episcopacy,  root  and  branch.  These 
were  fi^Uowed  by  great  numbers  of  others,  from  vlUrious 
places,  coinplfuning  of  ecclesiastical  usurpations,  and  all 
were  &vourably  received  by  the  conunons. 

Charles,  who  saw,  but  could  not  pretent  the  immense 
ascendancy  which  the  army  of  the  Scots  gave  to  the  male- 
contents^  sent  for  both  houses  to  attend  him  at  Whitehall^ 
and  represented  the  inconvenience  that  resulted  from  main- 
taining two  armies  at  th^  same  time^  and  requested  them  to 
bring  their  business  to  a  dose^  promising  that  he  would 
willingly  and  cheerfully  concur  in  the  reformation  of  all  in- 
novations in  church  and  state;  but,  at  the  same  time  remind- 
ing tliein,  thai  there  was  a  great  differ^ce  between  reforma- 
tion and  idteration  in  government,  the  one  he  was  willing  to 
consent  to$  but  Wonld  always  endeavour  to  resist  the  other« 
The  commons  submitted  to  the  inconvenience,  and  went  on 
with  their  examination  of  grievances^  nor  was  it  till  they  had 
obUiined  the  most  material  of  th^se  ends,  that  they  seriously 
Mi  about  concluding  the  treaty.  In  the  meantime,  their 
conunissicmers  discussed  the  article  with  those  of  the  Scots, 
and  the  latter,  taught  by  the  last  negotiations  at  Dunse-law, 
rejected  all  verbal  communications,  and  required  every  pro- 
potiuon  to  be  reduced  to  wtiting.     Edch  article  was  discus-* 

«  The  Scottish  ministers  have  left  the  evidence  of  their  abilities  behind 
them,  in  various  publications,  remarkable  for  acuteness  of  argtimetit,  a  rordble, 
and  fior  from  inelegant  elocatioti,  liltfaotigh  occasionallj  perpleaced  by  a  mtiU 
lipfiGity  of  wbdivlnoiis,  and  a  tyllc^sdc  aibttiod  of  riaioiiii^  oOW  ^He  td 
dbiife;  but,  pofaapf*  the  highcit  teftimony  to  their  tslenti,  it  thfe  ttagect  in 
whidi  they  were  held  by  the  first  geniuses  of  the  age,  men  who  carried  the 
(Mety  they  expressed  in  public,  into  the  private  intercourse  6f  life,  and  whose 
daily  and  most  intimate  conversation,  bore  evidence  to  the  bent  and  inclina* 
tion  of  their  souls,  or  to  usfe  the  philosophical  phraseology  6f  Hume,  **  whose 
whole  djMoorsb  and  tonguage  were  polluted  whh  raysteriotii  jirgpn,  and  iUll 
of  the  lowest  aod  ndst  vulgar  bypocrify  \V*  Hilt,  of  £hg.  vok  vL  ch.  54. 
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sed  at  length,  and  separately ;  they  were  in  substance  similar 
to  the  specification  delivered  to  the  king  at  York,  [toL  iii. 
page  562.]     The  first,  ratifying  the  acts  of  the  late  Scottish 
parliament,  which  implied  a  compliance  with  every  demand, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  was  for  some  time  resisted  by  the 
king,  it  was,  in  an  unhappy  hour,  establishing  a  precedent 
for  the  English  parliament,  who  were  at  that  moment  eo«- 
gaged  in  assailing  their  own  religious  establishment,  and 
his  acquiescence  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  episcopacy  in 
the  one  kingdom,  he  considered  as  paving  the  way  for  its 
downfall  in  the  other;  but  the  English  conmiissioners,  over- 
come by  the  arguments  of  the  Scots,  or  friendly  to  the  ol:gect 
themsdves,  concurred  in  recommending  its  acceptance,  and 
die  king  reluctantly  consented,  *^  That  the  acts  of  the  pariia- 
ment  assembled  by  his  authority  at  Edinburgh,  1640,  should 
be  proclaimed  along  with  those  of  the  next  session  of  the 
same  parliament/'     The  second,  requiring  that  lldinbuigfa 
castle,  and  the  other  strengths  of  the  kingdom  should  be  gar- 
risoned according  to  the  first  intent,  was  agreed  to  with  little 
discussion,  as  was  the  third,  by  which  Scottishroen,  in  Ireland 
and  England,  were  freed  from  being  constrained  to  take  oaths 
inconsistent  with  the  covenant ;  but  the  fourth,  whidi  re- 
quired that  the  public  incendiaries,  the  authors  and  causers 
of  the  late  troubles,  should  be  brought  to  trial  and  punishedy 
according  to  the  sentence  of  their  respective  parliaments, 
underwent  a  long  discnssion,  and  was  with  much  difficulty 
acceded  to  by  the  king.     He  was  extremely  anxious  to  pre* 
vent  his  confidential  servants  from  being  brought  before  par- 
liament, as  he  knew  the  general  enmity  that  was  entertamed 
against  them,  and  endeavoured— by  conferring  first  with  the 
nobles  alone,  next  with  the  whole  commissioners  together, 
and  then  with  such  of  them  individually,  as  he  thought  the 
likeliest  to  yield,  particularly  Rothes — to  obtain,  either,  that 
ihis  article  might  be  omitted  altogether,  or  the  matter  be  re- 
ferred entirely  to  himself,  to  neither  of  which  would  the 
Scottish  commissioners  agree. 

Strafford,  who  saw  that  his  fate  depended  upon  this  ar^ 
ticle,  in  his  letters  from  the  tower,  occasioned  considerable 
delay,  and  a  variety  of  proposals  were  made  and  rejected. 
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At  last  the  king  sent  them  a  message,  mforming  them,  that 
he  was  confident  the  parliament  would  not  proceed  with 
those  who  were  called  incendiaries,  that  he  and  they  should 
fully  agree,  and  that  it  was  improper  to  prejudge  the  ques- 
tion before  they  decided.     The  Scottish  communicated  this 
to  the  English  commissioners,  informing  them,  that,  as  their 
powers  were  from  the  parliament  as  well  as  the  king,  they 
required  them  to  lay  the  long  debated  question  before  it. 
The  English  lords,  who  were  desirous  also  that  this  article 
should  pass,   told   his  majesty,   that  if  the  disputed   point 
were  referred  to  parliament,  it  would  be  lost,  as  undoubt- 
edly it  would  be  carried  in  favour  of  the  Scots.     He  yield* 
ed  to  necessity,   and  promised,  that  all  his  courts  of  jus- 
tice should  be  open  against  all  evil  counsellors  and  delin- 
quents ;  that  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  should  have  liberty 
to  proceed  against  such;    and,   that  he  would  not  employ 
any  person,  in  any  office  or  place,  who  should  be  judged 
incapable  by  sentence  of  parliament,  nor  make  use  of  their 
service,  nor  grant  them  access  to  his  royal  person,  without 
the  consent  of  parliament.      The  fifUi  article,  that  ships, 
goods,   and  damages  should  be  mutually  restored,  was  a- 
greed  to,  and  four  thousand  pounds  were  allowed,  to  fit  out 
eigh^  Scottish  vessels  that  had  been  detained  in  English 
ports.     The  reparation  for  the  loss  sustained  by  their  deten- 
tion, was  agreed  to  be  referred  for  inquiry,  and  was  included 
in  the  sixth  article,  concerning  the  losses  which  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  had  sustained  in  die  late  unprovoked  war,  and 
the  indemnification  for  the  expense  incurred  during  two  cam- 
paigns.    The  importance  of  this  article  excited  the  fears  of 
those  who  were  friendly  to  the  Scots,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
royal  party,  who  wished  to  disunite  them  and  their  allies. 
Unwilling  to  hazard  the  responsibility,  the  commissioners  re- 
ferred it  to  parliament.     The  amount  claimed,  of  which  the 
particulars  were  minutely  set  down,  was  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  a  sum  that  startled  several  of  the  members,  and 
occasioned  some  sharp  debates.     The  Scots  declared  that, 
the  whole  having  been  incurred  in  resisting  the  common 
enemy,  they  considered  themselves  entitled  to  a  compensa^. 
tion,  but  would  leave  the  proportion  to  the  decision  of  the 
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liouse,  afBrming  lluit  thejr  would  cheerfully  haT«  supportdd 
the  whole  expense,  had  not  the  poverty  of  their  coustry^ 
rendered  thia  impoasihle*  Three  hundred  thousand  poimda 
were  ultimately  voted,  under  the  appellation  of  a  brotherly 
assistance,  which  was  accepted,  with  many  expressions  of 
love  and  grateful  affection. 

While  this  article  was  in  abeyance  the  earl  of  Straffonl 
was  brought  to  trial.  The  accusations  of  the  Scots,  tandad 
to  swell  the  tide  of  popular  indignation,  ab^ady  suffidently 
impetuous,  against  this  unfortunate  nobleman ;  but  ll|ey  waw 
what  in  common  times  would  never  have  been  reoeivedf  thej 
arose  from  liis  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  king,  and  to  thena 
he  was  a  foreigner.  The  Scottish  residents  had  no  lij^  to 
claim  exemption  from  am  oath  in  Ireland,  however  arbitrary^ 
which  the  governor  of  that  island  deemed  necessary  for  it# 
security ;  nor  could  he  be  condemned  for  using  every  mqana 
of  annoyance  in  his  power,  against  those  whom  he  conaidei^ 
ed  the  enemies  of  bis  sovereign.  He  was  charged  by  tho 
English  with  attempts  to  subvert  the  fundamental  law^  of  tho 
kingdom,  and  the  animosity  of  his  proseciitors,  heightened 
by  the  recollection  of  his  apostasy  from  the  public  caiM^ 
produced  a  new  species  of  crime,  cumulative  treason,  bj 
which  a  number  of  acts,  though  each  in  itself  insufficient  to 
constitute  any  high  offence,  were,  when  taken  together,  aiU 
lowed  to  establish  a  capital  delinquency — a  method  of  pro* 
oedure,  at  the  best  of  very  doubtful  propriety,  indefensible^ 
except  in  very  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  i£,  iqwa 
some  occasions,  it  be  admitted,  to  reach  the  head  of  the  waiy 
instruments  of  an  insidious  despotism,  it  is  also  capahio  of 
being  subverted  to  the  most  tyrannical  oppression  of  potri> 
otic  innocence.  Even  after  the  extension  which  the  coat* 
mons  had  given  to  the  crime  of  treason,  they  wookl  hove 
found  it  diliieult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  reach  the  hated  eari» 
according  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice;  they  therefof^ 
brought  in  a  bill  of  attainder,  which  probably  would  hm9m 
been  lost  in  the  upper  house,  but  for  one  of  those  fatal itica, 
to  wkidi  an  insincere,  or  a  hesitating  policy  is  always  liaUe, 
especially  during  a  period  of  popular  ferment. 

Some  of  the  principal  oftceis  in  the  army,  observing 
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tjmptoms  of  disgust  arising  among  the  soldiers,  from  the 
marked  attention  paid  to  the  Scottish  forces,  encouraged 
them,  and  as  their  pay  was  somewhat  in  arrears,  took  occasion 
to  insinuate,  that  they  were  neglected  by  the  parliament,  and 
would  find  it  more  advantageous  to  adhere  to  the  king.  In 
consequence,  an  association  was  formed,  under  an  oath  of 
secrecy,  to  tender  their  services  to  his  majesty,  and  a  form  of 
petition  to  parliament  was  prepared,  to  be  signed  by  the 
whole  army,  expressive  of  their  apprehensions  from  the  tur- 
bulent spirits,  and  frequent  tumults  of  factious  malecontents, 
and  offering  to  guard  the  king  and  the  two  houses.  This 
petition  was  seen  and  approved  of  by  Charles,  who  counter- 
signed it,  as  a  mark  of  his  approval.  Before  it  could  be  pro- 
perly matured,  however,  the  plan  was  discovered  by  one  of 
the  officers  to  the  popular  leaders  in  parliament,  and  was  im- 
mediately communicated  to  the  house  of  commons,  by  Pym, 
at  the  time  when  the  bUl  of  attainder  against  Strafford,  was 
about  to  be  brought  before  the  house  of  lords.  The  alarm 
excited  by  the  discovery  of  this  conspiracy,  to  take  possession 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  overawe  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, was  hurtful  to  the  interest  of  the  king,  and  fatal  to  his 
&vourite.  The  peers,  under  its  influence  passed  the  bill, 
and  the  king,  after  a  severe  struggle,  yielding  to  the  violence 
of  the  commons,  the  clamours  of  the  people,  and  the  entreat- 
ies of  the  queen,  gave  the  royal  assent  by  commission.  He, 
at  the  same  time — and  it  was  a  strange  coincidence — author- 
ized the  commissioners  to  sign  another,  for  preventing  the 
dissolution  of  parliament,  without  its  own  consent,  which 
eventually  brought  himself  to  the  scaffold. 

When  the  purposes  for  which  the  Scottish  army  had  been 
principally  retained  were  accomplished — by  the  abolition  of 
the  star  chamber,  and  high  commission  court,  of  the  illegal 
exactions  and  monopolies,  and  the  act  for  ensuring  the  fre- 
quent assembling  of  parliament — the  treaty  was  resumed,  and 
brought  without  difficulty  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  By  the 
seventh  article,  which  was  adjusted  June  14th,  all  declara- 
tions, acts,  books,  libels,  and  whatever  had  been  published 
by  either  side  derogatory  to  the  other,  were  mutually  recalled 
tnd  suppressed;  and  by  the  eighth,  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
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garrisons  of  Berwick  and  Carlisie  should  be  redaced,  and 
placed  on  the  same  footing  they  were  before  the  late  tronfaiea 
commenced.  Besides  these,  another  was  proposed  by  the 
Scots,  but  not  inserted  in  the  treaty,  urging  unity  in  reli-i 
gion,  and  uniformity  of  church  goyemment,  as  essential  Sov 
preserving  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

Presbjrterian  principles  had  made  rapid  strides  among  the 
parliamentary  party,  during  the  residence  of  the  Scottish 
commissioners  in  London,  but  a  large  and  respectable  party 
were  inclined  to  moderate  episcopacy,  while  a  number  of 
those  who  joined  in  the  outcry  against  the  hierarchy^  were 
suspected  of  entertaining  opinions  fieiTourable  to  the  ind&* 
pendent  or  congregational  plan.  While  the  power  of  the 
prelates  remained  formidable^  the  differences  among  tb^ 
opponents  were  made  matters  of  forbearance,  but  it  is  diffi*^ 
cult,  when  parties  of  different  sentiments,  respecting  the 
nature  of  church  government,  have  frequent  meetings,  to 
prevent  collision,  and  the  Scots,  who  had  begun  in  their 
Qwn  country  to  contend  against  some  approaches  to  inde-* 
pendency,  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye,  its  progress  amo^g 
their  friends  in  England,  from  which  they  prognosticated  no 
good,  and  were  on  this  account  the  more  anxious  to  procure 
the  consent  of  parliament  to  the  establishment  of  one  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  one  Directory  for  the  Public  Worship  of 
Qod,  ^nd  one  Form  of  Church  Government  in  all  the 
churches  of  his  majesty's  dominions.  Nor  did  they  perceive^ 
that  to  enfcHTce  this  by  law,  was  to  establish,  under  a  different 
fprm,^  the  same  spiritual  bondage,  against  which  they  had. 
been  so  firmly  contending,  and  it  is  somewhat  curious  to 
observte,  that  the  arguments  they  use  to  enforce  their  pro* 
position,  are  exactly  the  same  which  they  had  so  indignantly 
repelled,  when  employed  to  establish  prelacy.  Uniformity 
in  fiiith  and  worship  would  be  acceptable  to  God,  who  de-s 
lighteth  to  see  his  people  walking  in  truth  and  unity,  would 
preserve  peace,  and  prevent  many  divisions;  the  sovereign 
would  thereby  be  eased  of  much  trouble,  arising  from  differ- 
ence of  religion,  and  both  king  and  subject  from  much  in- 
convenience, for  wherever  they  had  occasion  to  go,  they 
might  then  find  an  opportunity,  without  any  scruple  of  con* 
63 
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science,  to  be  partakers  of  one  and  the  same  form  of  divine 
worship.  The  names  of  heresies,  sects,  and  papists,  would 
be  no  more  heard  of,  and  instead  of  miprofitable  controver- 
siesy  the  ministry  would  be  engaged  in  the  labours  of  devo^ 
tional  and  practical  divinity.  Uniformity  in  government  was 
urged;  because  there  can  be  little  hope  of  unity  in  religion, 
which  is  the  chief  bond  of  peace  and  human  society,  unless 
there  be  one  form  of  ecclesiastical  government;  because, 
difference  in  this  point  hath  been  the  principal  cause  of  all 
other  dijBferences  between  the  two  nations,  since  the  reformat 
tian  of  religicm ;  because— although  it  ought  not  to  be  so— 
it  proves  true  in  experience,  that  churchmen,  through  their 
eormption,  are  more  hot,  and  greater  zealots  about  govern- 
ment, than  about  matters  more  substantial,  their  worldly 
dignides  and  wealth  being  concerned,  and  it  is  observable, 
that  churchmen  sometimes  foment  and  cherish  contrary  fac- 
tions, to  promote  their  own  importance ;  and,  because  none 
of  the  reformed  churches,  though  far  distant,  and  under 
different  magbtrates,  disagree  so  widely  in  church  govern* 
ment,  as  these  two  kingdoms  in  one  island,  and  under  one 
monarch. 

Among  the  reasons  they  alleged  for  the  preference  of 
presbjrtery,  is  the  opinion  held  by  the  reformed  churches, 
diat  it  is  de  jure  divino,  and  perpetual,  while  they  assert,  that 
qpiscopacy,  as  it  differs  from  the  office  of  a  pastor,  is  almost 
aniyersally  acknowledged,  even  by  the  bishops  themselves 
and  their  adherents,  to  be  but  an  human  ordinance,  estab- 
lished by  law  and  custom  for  convenience,  without  warrant 
of  Scripture,  and  may  therefore  be  altered  or  abolished  by 
human  authority.  The  answer  to  this  article  was  cautious. 
^  His  majesty,  with  the  advice  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
doth  approve  of  the  affection  of  his  subjects  in  Scotland,  in 
their  desire  of  having  conformity  of  church  government  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  and  as  the  parliament  hath  already 
taken  into  consideration  the  reformation  of  church  govenv- 
mont,  so  they  will  proceed  therein  in  due  time,  as  shall  best 
conduce  to  the  glory  of  Grod,  the  peace  of  the  church,  and 
of  both  kingdoms.  Annexed  to  the  treaty^  was  an  act  of 
4ibUvion,  from  which  only  were  excepted  the  earl  of  Traqnauv 
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Sir  Robert  Spotswood,  Sir  John  Hay,  Mr.  Walter  Balcao- 
qahal  and  the  Scottish  bishops.  As  these  last  had  their  tem- 
poralities sequestrated,  and  their  spiritual  functions  were  at 
an  end,  it  required  no  great  sacrifice  on  the  king's  part,  to 
consent  to  their  being  excluded  from  pardon,  in  a  country 
in  which  there  were  so  few  inducements  for  their  wishing  to 
remain,  and  to  which  there  appeared  so  little  probability  diat 
any  of  them,  at  least  in  au  ecclesiastical  capacity,  would  ever 
return,  but  he  anxiously  sought  to  procure  indemnity  for  the 
others,  especially  Traquair,  who  had  only  acted  in  obedience 
to  his  orders,  and  for  whose  safety  he  felt  doubly  interested 
since  the  death  of  Strafford. .  His  partialities  were  indulged^ 
by  allowing  tacitly  the  punishment  of  the  delinquents  to  be 
referred  to  himself. 

As  long  as  the  king  had  any  prospect  of  being  aUe  to 
manage  the  parliament  of  England,  he  was  not  very  hear^  in 
bringing  to  a  conclusion,  what  he  considered  so  very  humiU* 
ating  a  treaty.  At  the  first  proposal  of  uniformity  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  for  which  the  demolition  of  episcopacy  was 
to  pave  the  way,  his  aversion  was  undisguised,  and  for  some 
days  his  intercourse  with  the  Scottish  commissioners 
broken  off;  but  when  he  saw  all  his  expedients  fail,  and 
power  almost  annihilated  by  the  discovery  of  his  endeavonn 
to  gain  over  the  army,  he  turned  to  the  Scots  as  a  forlorn 
hope,  and  attempted  to  exercise  his  kingcraft  upon  them. 
Montrose  he  had  gained.  He  next  tampered  with  Rothes» 
whose  attachment  to  the  opposition,  like  that  of  the  othcTy 
had  originated  rather  in  private  disgust,  than  in  any  decided* 
ness  of  principle.  The  promise  of  a  rich  marriage,  and  a 
confidential  situation  near  the  king's  person,  had  given  im- 
pulse  to  the  returning  loyalty  of  that  nobleman,  when  a  fever 
at  Richmond  cut  off  his  expectations,  and  deprived  his  master 
of  any  advantage  from  his  defection.  In  pursuance  of 
design,  he  determined  to  proceed  to  Scotland,  and  this 
lution  probably  tended  to  accelerate  the  conclusion  of  the 
trea^  on  the  part  of  the  English,  who  were  afi^d  of  his 
migesty's  personal  influence  among  the  troops,  and  were  in 
oooseqoenoe  eager  that  both  armies  should  be  disbanded.  A 
Somith  part  therefore  of  the  brotherly  assistance  was  advanced, 
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the  Test  agreed  to  be  paid  in  equal  moities  within  two  years, 
«nd  all  arrears  adjusted  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  send  the 
Scots  home  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  expe- 
dition, and  united  by  closer  ties  than  ever,  to  their  affection- 
ate brethren. 

Upon  the  treaty  being  concluded,  the  Scottish  parliament, 
after  several  adjournments,  met,  July  15th,  1641,  but  at  the 
request  of  lord  Loudon,  who  assured  them  that  the  king 
would  be  in  Scotland  about  the  middle  of  August,  they  agreed 
to  allow  all  important  business  to  lie  over,  except  such  as 
necessity  should  compel  them  to  conclude,  until  his  majesty's 
arrival,  and  employ  themselves  during  the  interval,  in  arrang- 
ing the  matters  to  be  afterwards  discussed.  Charles  was  pre- 
ceded by  an  unfortunate  circumstance ;  a  new  secret  corre- 
spondence with  Montrose  was  discovered,  by  one  of  the  earl's 
letters  being  intercepted.  The  story  of  the  bond  too,,  was 
fully  brought  to  light,  and  he,  along  with  several  of  his  friends 
were  committed  close  prisoners  to  Edinburgh  castle,  as  plot- 
ters. When  questioned  before  the  estates,  that  nobleman 
professed  his  sorrow  for  being  involved  in  any  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, and  promised  to  submit  himself  to  their  direction, 
and  the  estates,  after  hearing  counsel,  would  have  been  content 
with  R  formal  renunciation  of  the  bond,  but  in  the  course  of 
the  investigation,  a  discovery  was  made,  that  he  had  propa- 
gated a  report  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  Argyle,  amount- 
ing to  treason,  and  calculated  to  influence  the  king's  mind 
against  him.  He  had,  it  appeared,  on  the  detection  of  the 
bond,  in  conversation  with  one  Murray,  minister  at  Methven, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  that  it  was  agreeable  te  the 
tenor  of  the  covenant,  and  intended  to  counteract  the  pro- 
jects of  some — i.  e.  Argyle — ^who  meant  to  depose  the  king. 
Murray,  when  examined  respecting  this  story  by  the  committee 
of  estates,  gave  up  Montrose,  who  produced  one  Stewart, 
commissary,  or  judge  of  the  consistorial  court  of  Dunkeld, 
as  his  author. 

Stewart's  account  was,  that  when  the  earl  of  Athol,  and 
eight  other  gentlemen,  of  whom  he — Stewart — ^was  one,  were 
prisoners  in  Argyle's  tent,  at  the  Ford  of  Lion,  Argyle  said 
publicly,     **  That  the  estates  of  parliament  had  consulted 
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both  lawyers  and  divines  anent  the  deposing  of  the  king^ 
and  gotten  resolution  that  it  might  be  done  in  three  cases 
—desertion,  invasion,  prodition,  or  vendition  of  the  kingw 
dom,  and  that  they  once  thought  to  have  done  it  at  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  and  would  do  it  at  the  next  sitting 
thereof.''  The  witnesses  alleged  to  have  been  present,  denied 
the  fact,  and  Stewart  himself  retracted  the  accusation,  de* 
daring,  ^^  That  the  earl  of  Argyle,  having  spoken  of  kings  in 
general,  and  the  cases  wherein  it  is  thought  that  they  might 
be  deposed,  the  deponent  did  take  the  words  as  spoken  of 
our  king;"  and  out  of  the  malicious  design  of  revenge,  con* 
fessed  that  he  added  these  words,  ^^  That  the  first  thing  par- 
liament would  have  begun  upon,  was  to  depose  the  king; 
and  that  however  they  had  deferred  it,  he  feared  it  was  the 
first  thing  they  would  fall  upon  at  the  next  session,  or  the 
first  thing  that  will  be  begun  in  the  next  session,''  and  this 
recantation  was  verified  by  the  testimony  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stewart,  who  having  been  offered  a  pension  by  Traquair,  if 
he  would  certify  Argyle's  words  in  wxiting,  wrote  a  declara- 
tion, which  was  intercepted  on  Montrose's  messenger,  and 
afterward  attested  by  Sir  Thomas  before  the  committee  of 
estates.  Argyle,  thus  implicated  in  a  charge  of  the  most 
dangerous  nature,  in  order  to  clear  his  character  from  die 
aspersion,  was  under  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  Stewart 
before  the  court  of  justiciary,  for  the  crime  of  leasing  making, 
and  the  unfortunate  man,  being  found  guilty  upon  the  clearest 
evidence,  suffered  the  sentence  of  the  law.  Argyle  himself 
would  have  willingly  consented  to  his  pardon,  but  as  there 
were  others  involved  in  the  calumny  as  well  as  he,  no  appli- 
cation was  made  for  the  royal  mercy. 

Argyle's  memory  has  been  traduced,  as  if  he  had  betrayed 
Stewart  into  a  confession,  by  a  promise  of  ensuring  his  safety, 
and  afterward  infamously  allowing  him  to  sufier.  *  From 
this,  the  unsolicited  evidence  of  Sir  Thomas  Stewart  fiiUy 
exculpates  him ;  it  is  perhaps  less  easy  to  excuse  his  consent* 
ing  to  the  execution  of  a  cruel  law,  but  the  fact  stands  re- 
corded as  an  evidence  of  the  injustice  of  allowing  the  last 

*  Gathrie*t  MemoirBy  p.  91.    Laing*ii  Hist  vol.  iii.  pp.  544,  545. 
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penalty  to  be  attached  by  statute  to  crimes,  which  ought  not 
to  be  punished  with  such  rigour,  and  of  trusting  for  its  mod- 
ification to  the  discretionary  powers  of  any  man,  however 
upright  or  humane. 

Among  the  preliminary  arrangements  in  which  the  estates 
en^loyed  themselves,  a  committee  was  appointed  for  regulat* 
ing  the  order  of  the  house;  they  settled  the  fines  for  non- 
attendance,  or  for  coming  too  late — every  nobleman  ten 
pounds,  every  baron  six  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  four* 
pence,  and  every  burgess  three  pounds,  six  shillings,  and 
eightpence  Scots;  none  but  regular  members  were  allowed 
to  come  into  the  house ;  the  lords  of  session  claimed,  as  men 
who  were  administrators  of  the  laws,  the  right  of  being  present 
when  they  were  framed,  but  the  estates  would  only  allow 
them  to  be  so  when  sent  for ;  the  lord  advocate  insisted  upon 
being  present  and  voting,  as  his  privilege.  After  a  considei:- 
able  debate,  it  was  decided  that  he  should  be  admitted,  and 
allowed  to  sit  covered  at  the  president's  feet,  upon  this  condi- 
tion, that  he  should  have  no  vote^  and  only  speak  when  his 
opinion  or  advice  was  required  by  the  estates.  Johnstone 
moved  that  some  of  the  ministers  might  be  permitted  to  at- 
tend, for  the  interest  of  the  church,  but  Argyle  opposed  the 
motion,  as  introductory  to  ministers  voting,  and  it  was  imme- 
diately quashed.  The  peers'  eldest  sons  were  quite  indignant 
at  being  excluded  from  an  assembly,  to  which  in  a  few  years 
they  would  be  called  by  hereditary  right,  and  the  lords  Angus^ 
Montgomerie,  Maitland,  and  Elcho,  insisted  upon  being  ad- 
mitted, as  their  lawful  privilege,  but  the  barons  and  burgesses 
would  do  nothing  while  they  were  there,  and  they  were  in 
consequence  forced  to  retire.  A  great  deal  of  desultory  de»- 
bate  and  discussion  took  place  respecting  the  incendiaries. 
Traquair  offisred  to  submit  himself  to  the  parliament  without 
a  trial,  which  the  king  thought  might  have  sufficed ;  his  re- 
quest was,  however,  refused,  and  the  former  arrangement  ad- 
hered to.  Lord  Loudon,  however,  who  had  promised  to  the  king 
to  endeavour  as  much  as  in  his  power,  to  allay  the  animosi^ 
ties,  having  executed  his  engagements  with  fidelity  and  zeal, 
his  exertions  began  to  create  a  suspicion  that  he  was  gained 
over  to  the  court  party,  and  a  sinister  attempt  was  made  to 
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exclude  him  from  the  commission,  who  were  to  return  to 
England  with  the  Scottish  parliament's  consent  to  the  treaty. 
Loudt>n,  grieved  at  being  suspected  of  acting  a  double  part, 
and  at  seeing  his  virtuous  and  honest  endeavours  to  serve  his 
country  repaid  with  ingratitude,  requested  that  he  might  be 
relieved  from  the  fatigue  of  the  employment,  and  freed  from 
any  blame  with  regard  to  his  past  conduct,  if  they  found  him 
not  blameworthy;  so  difficult  is  it,  in  times  when  factions 
run  high,  for  men  of  integrity,  who  cannot  go  every  length 
with  all  the  enmities  of  any  of  the  parties,  if  they  conscientious- 
ly hesitate,  or  stop  short,  to  escape  suspicion  from  the  side 
tliey  usually  support  His  proposal  to  retire,  called  forth  the 
prompt  assurances  of  his  friends,  and  a  gratifying  declaration 
of  confidence  in  his  faithfulness  from  the  estates,  who  would 
not  accept  of  his  declining  to  go  to  London,  as  he  was  parti- 
cularly acceptable  to  the  English,  and  was  more  ingenuous  in 
his  communications  with  the  king,  than  any  other  of  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners ;  he  was  therefore  constrained  to  proceed, 
and  was  besides  employed  as  the  bearer  of  letters  to  his  maj- 
esty, acquainting  him  with  all  the  proceedings  of  the  estates. 
As  a  concluding  regulation,  it  was  ordered,  that  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  church  and  state  should  be  administered  to  all 
the  members  of  parliament,  to  secure  them  as  far  as  possible 
from  ^^  tentation,  and  court  corruption." 

It  was  the  natural  consequences  of  the  repeated  examples 
that  Charles  had  given  of  duplicity  in  his  dealings,  that  his 
every  action  became  liable  to  suspicion.  His  proposed  journey 
to  Scotland  awakened  the  fears  of  the  English  house  of  com- 
mons, who  were  apprehensive,  that  under  this  pretext,  he 
concealed  a  design  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  forces, 
and  in  a  conference  with  the  lords,  they  proposed  requesting 
him  to  defer  setting  out  till  both  the  armies  were  disbanded ; 
their  alleged  reason  was,  that  several  bills  had  passed  the 
lower  house,  which  had  not  gone  through  the  house  of  peers, 
to  which  the  royal  assent  was  necessary.  In  compliance  with 
their  petition,  he  consented  to  remain  till  the  10th  of  August, 
under  other  pretexts  they  endeavoured  to  detain  him  still 
longer,  but  he  would  agree  to  no  farther  delay,  and  having 
left  a  commission  to  pass  what  acts  remained,  he  took  hb  de- 
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parture,  to  revisit  his  native  country,  under  far  different  cir- 
cumstances, than  when  adorned  with  the  uneclipsed  radiance 
of  the  English  crown,  be  went  to  assume  that  of  his  ancient 
kingdom.  Instead  of  being  attended  by  a  magnificent  train 
of  obsequious  courtiers,  and  receiving  a  fair  and  outward  ho- 
mage as  he  passed,  he  was  followed  by  a  committee  of  parlia- 
ment, *  appointed  to  act  as  spies  upon  his  conduct,  and  his 
progress  was  through  a  discontented  and  disobedient  popula- 
tion. Instead  of  being  waited  for  by  expectant  nobles  courting 
bis  smiles,  and  a  nation  anxiously  desirous  to  secure  his  fav- 
our, the  principal  chieftains  of  Scotland,  were  ranged  in  arms, 
which  had  lately  been  hostile,  and  his  caresses  were  received 
with  indifference,  by  men  to  whom,  formerly,  the  smallest 
mark  of  notice  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  highest 
condescension. 

Al  Newcastle,  the  king  stopped  and  dined  with  general 
Leslie.  Laying  aside  his  natural  distance  and  reserve,  he  re- 
ceived graciously  and  condescendingly,  all  the  officers  who 
were  introduced  to  him,  nor  attempted  to  assume  any  appear- 
ance of  authority.  On  his  arrival  on  the  Scottish  border,  he 
was  waited  on  by  numbers  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  and 
when  he  reached  Gladsmuir,  was  welcomed  by  a  deputation 
from  the  estates,  consisting  of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  and  lord 
Almond,  the  barons,  Innes  and  Kerr,  and  the  burgesses  of 
Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews.  In  the  evening,  he  reached  Holy- 
roodhouse,  his  slender  personal  retinue,  consisting  only  of 
hia  nephew  the  elector  Palatine,  the  duke  of  Lennox,  and 
the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  where,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue 
of  his  long  journey,  he  held  a  levee  the  same  night  in  the 
Ipng  gallery,  and  received  the  compliments  of  the  nobility  and 

^  When  the  parliament  found  they  could  not  prevail  on  the  king  to  delay 
hit  journey,  they  resolved  that  a  committee  should  attend  hb  majesty  to 
Seodandy  as  commissioners  to  the  Scottish  parliament,  to  remain  there  and 
traafmk  information  with  respect  to  their  proceedings.  The  commissioners 
named,  were  the  earl  of  Bedford,  lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  sir  Philip  Staplo- 
tOB,  sir  William  Armyoe,  Fiennes,  and  Hambden,  to  such  a  commission  the 
kiiig  refbsed  bis  consent,  but  he  agreed  to  their  coming  as  commissioners  to 
taoA  in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty ;  stickling  for  names,  and  attachment 
to  shadows,  when  he  had  lost  the  substance,  the  common  error  of  ordinary 
miods  in  adversity,  were  among  the  concurring  causes  of  Charles'  misfortunes, 
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barons,  who  were  introduced  in  form,  and  had  the  bonoor 
of  kissing  his  majesty's  hand. 

Accommodating  himself  to  his  situation,  the  king  next  day 
^the  Sabbath— 'attended  divine  service  in  the  ch^)el  royal^ 
when  it  was  performed  after  the  presbyterian  manner;  he  beard 
the  morning  sermon  with  seeming  approbation,  and  baviDg 
omitted  to  return  in  the  afternoon,  submissively  listened  to 
an  admonition  from  the  minister,  who  reminded  him  of  bb 
duty,  and  promised  more  punctual  attendance  in  future,  a 
promise  which  he  faithfully  observed  during  his  residence  in 
Scotland,  without  ever  betraying  any  symptoms  of  disgusty 
although,  sometimes,  even  the  presbyterians  themselves,  com* 
plained  that  the  discourses  and  worship  were  protracted  to  a 
tedious  length,  nor  did  he  object  to  his  chaplains  officiating  re* 
gularly,  without  either  liturgy  or  ceremonies,  one  proof  morc^ 
if  any  were  wanting,  that  Charles'  conscience  was  of  a  pliable 
contexture,  where  political  expedience  rendered  it  necessary. 

To  his  mortification,  he  found  Montrose  and  his  friends 
were  imprisoned,  and  that  the  detection  of  the  plotters  and 
bonders,  had  exasperated  the  prosecution  against  the  incen* 
diaries.  Ruminating,  but  secredy,  on  all  the  sad  vicissitude 
around  him,  he  did  not  stir  abroad  on  the  Monday,  but  as- 
sembling his  privy  council,  he  remained  in  close  consultation 
with  them,  respecting  the  best  manner  of  fulfilling  the  trea^^ 
and  yielding  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on  his  prerogative^ 
without  seeming  to  yield.  It  was  discussed  as  a  matter  <d 
form,  whether  he  should  open  the  parliament  in  the  usual 
manner,  with  the  ceremony  of  riding,  and  the  advocate  ad-> 
duced  several  precedents,  but  as  this  might  have  cast  some 
shade  of  doubt  with  regard  to  the  legaliiy  of  their  former 
proceedings,  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  omitted. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  king,  after  hearing  ser- 
mon in  the  Abbey  church,  drove  up  the  Canongate  and 
High  Sueet  in  a  coach,  and  alighting  at  the  Ladies'  Step% 
walked  to  the  house,  preceded  by  ttic  regalia,  the  marquis 
of  Hamilton  carrying  the  crown,  the  earl  of  Argyle,  the 
sceptre,  and  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  the  sword.  He  entered 
about  11  o'clock,  accompanied  by  the  elector  Palatine,  who 
had  a  richly  embroidered  seat  prepared  for  him,  on  the  left 
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hand  of  the  throne.  After  he  had  graciously  saluted  the  niem- 
bers,  he  addressed  them,  *^  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  there 
has  been  nothing  so  displeasing  to  me,  as  those  unlucky  dif- 
ferences which  have  of  late  happened  betwixt  me  and  my  sub- 
jects, and  nothing  that  I  have  more  desired,  than  to  see  this 
day,  wherein  I  hope,  not  only  to  settle  these  unhappy  mistak- 
ings,  but  rightly  to  know,  and  be  known  of  my  native  country. 
I  need  not  tell  you — for  I  think  it  is  well  known  to  most— 
what  difficulties  I  have  passed  by  and  overcome,  to  be  here  at 
this  time;  yet  this  I  will  say,  that  if  love  to  my  native  country 
bad  not  been  a  chief  motive  to  this  journey,  other  respects 
might  easily  have  found  a  shift  to  do  that  by  a  commissioner, 
which  I  am  come  to  perform  myself.  All  this  considered,  I 
cannot  doubt  but  to  find  such  real  testimonies  of  your  a£Pection 
tor  the  maintenance  of  that  royal  power,  which  I  do  enjoy, 
after  one  hundred  and  eight  descents,  and  which  you  have  so 
often  professed  to  maintain,  and  to  which  your  own  national 
oath  doth  oblige  you,  that  I  shall  not  think  my  pains  ill  be- 
stowed. Now,  the  end  of  my  coming  is  shortly  this,  to  per- 
form whatsoever  I  have  promised,  and  withal,  to  quiet  these 
distractions,  which  have  and  may  fall  out  amongst  you ;  and 
this  I  mind,  not  superficially,  but  fully,  and  cheerfully  to  do, 
for  I  assure  you,  that  I  can  do  nothing  with  more  cheerful- 
ness, than  to  give  my  people  contentment  and  a  general  satis- 
fiurtion ;  wherefore,  not  o£Pering  to  endear  myself  to  you  in 
words,  which,  indeed,  is  not  my  way,  I  desire  in  the  first 
place,  to  settle  that  which  concerns  'the  religion  and  just  lib- 
erties of  this  my  native  country,  before  I  proceed  to  any  other 
act."  The  president  replied,  thanking  his  majesty  for  all  his 
former  goodness,  and  his  present  expressions  of  love  toward 
his  ancient  kingdom,  and  Argyle,  in  an  elegant  speech,  though, 
perhaps,  rather  too  adulatory,  after  enumerating  the  dangers 
and  tempests  through  which  his  majesty  had  steered  the  vessel 
of  the  state,  and  complimenting  him  on  his  skill,  as  the  pilot 
who  had  weathered  the  storm,  entreated  him  not  to  leave  her 
till  he  had  brought  her  to  a  safe  anchor,  and  settled  her  in  her 
desired  haven.  * 

*  fialfour's  Memorials,  p.  44. 
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Immediately,  and  without  solicitation,  his  majesty  desired 
the  acts  of  the  parliament,  1640,  to  be  brought  for  his  rati- 
fication, but  uncertain  whether  any  latent  claim  of  prerogative 
might  not  lurk  under  this  promptitude,  and  whether  it  might 
not  be  intended  to  destroy  the  validity  of  all  the  proceedings 
which  had  not  received  the  confirming  touch  of  the  sceptre^ 
they  evaded  the  request,  and,  upon  the  grounds  that  he  had 
already  confirmed  them  by  the  treaty,  and  that  no  other  rati- 
fication was  now  necessary,  than  that  they  should  be  published 
in  his  name,  the  king  was  persuaded  not  to  insist.  The 
jealousy  of  the  estates  for  their  privileges,  was  also  evinced  oil 
occasion  of  an  incident  which  occurred  the  same  day.  A 
contest  having  arisen  between  the  earl  of  Wigton,  and  Ar 
William  Cockburn  of  Langton,  respecting  the  office  of  he- 
reditary usher  to  the  parliament,  before  the  right  was  estab^ 
lished,  Cockburn  seized  the  mace,  and  carried  it  before  bis 
majesty,  and  the  king,  without  inquiring  into  the  particulars^ 
on  a  complaint  being  made,  having  issued  a  warrant  fbr  con- 
fining him  in  the  castle,  he  was  taken  into  custody.  Ofiended 
at  the  imprisonment  of  one  of  their  members,  they  ordered  a 
committee  of  two  from  each  estate,  to  wait  upon  his  majesty, 
and  remonstrate  with  him  upon  this  infringement  of  theit 
privileges ;  in  consequence,  the  king  apologized,  and  declared 
that  he  did  not  know  when  he  issued  his  warrant,  that  Cock-^ 
burn  was  a  member  of  the  house,  and  promised  for  himself^ 
his  heirs,  and  successors,  that  they  should  never  commit  any 
member  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  without  its  own  con- 
sent, with  which  the  house  were  highly  gratified,  and  ordered 
the  declaration  to  be  entered  on  the  records. 

Nor  did  they  manifest  a  less  regard  for  adherence  to  the 
covenant,  and  anxiety  for  excluding  from  their  number,  such 
as  were  imagined  unfriendly  to  that  bond.  It,  together  with 
the  bond  of  obedience  to  the  acts  of  the  parliament,  1640^ 
were  approved  by  the  king  and  the  estates,  and  the  following 
oath  appointed  to  be  taken  by  every  member  of  parliament 
before  he  took  his  seat.  "  We,  under  subscribers,  and  every 
one  of  us,  do,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  promise 
and  vow,  that  in  this  present  parliament,  we  shall  faithfully 
and  freely  speak,  answer,  and  Express  ourselves,  upon  all  and 
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every  thing,  which  is  or  shall  be  proposed,  so  far  as  we  think 
in  our  conscience,  may  conduce  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  good 
and  peace  of  the  church  and  state  of  this  kingdom,  and  em- 
ploy our  best  endeavours  to  promote  the  same,  and  shall  in 
no  ways  advise,  vote,  or  consent  to  any  thing,  which  to  our 
best  knowledge,  we  think  not  most  expedient  and  conducible 
thereto;  as  also,  that  we  shall  i*espect  and  defend  with  our 
life,  power,  and  estate,  his  majesty's  royal  person,  honour, 
and  estate,  as  is  expressed  in  our  national  covenant,  and  like- 
wise the  power  and  privileges  of  parliament,  and  the  lawful 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subjects,  and  by  all.  good  means  and 
ways,  oppose  and  endeavour  to  bring  to  exact  trial,  all  such, 
as  either  by  force,  practice,  counsel,  plots,  conspiracies,  or 
otherwise  have  done,  or  shall  do  any  thing  in  prejudice  of  the 
purity  of  religion,  the  laws,  liberties,  and  peace  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  farther,  that  we  shall  in  all  just  and  honourable 
ways,  endeavour  to  preserve  union  and  peace  betwixt  the 
diree  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  and  nei- 
ther for  hope,  fear,  nor  other  respect,  shall  relinquish  this 
vow  and  promise."  This  oath,  it  was  imagined,  would  pre- 
vent the  intrusion  of  all  the  opponents  of  the  ruling  party  into 
parliament,  but  oaths  are  frail  ties  in  such  cases — one  only 
refused  to  subscribe. 

Not  a  few  have  reproached  the  Scots  with  a  contracted  sel- 
fish zeal,  as  if  all  their  sympathy  and  affection  had  been  con- 
fined to  their  own  country  and  party,  but  neither  they,  nor 
their  friends  in  England,  were  inattentive  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  liberty  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home.  That  unlooked 
for  prosperity,  produced  among  the  presbyterians,  some  mis- 
chievous effects,  cannot  be  denied,  it  cherished  an  intolerant 
exclusive  spirit  in  the  best,  while  it  attracted  to  their  councils, 
persons  who  were  not  really  attached  to  the  cause,  and  who, 
acting  from  unworthy  motives,  were,  in  general,  the  authors 
of  the  most  reprehensible  measures  of  that  people,  of  whom 
they  became  afterwards,  the  most  cruel  persecutors,  and 
shameless  calumniators.  *     The  first  reformers  in  Scotland, 

*  We  shall  afterward  have  frequent  occasion  to  remember  and  exemplify 
thii  remark,  particularly  when  wc  come  to  narrate  the  deeds  of  the  felon 
bud  of  apostates,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
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felt  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  sufieren  io 
France ;  they  interceded,  though  in  yain,  for  the  persecoted 
puritans  in  England  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  in  thia  par- 
liament,  their  descendants  gave  decided  proof,  that  similar 
feelings  still  existed,  by  their  readiness  to  aid  the  doctor 
Palatine,  the  king's  nephew,  and  by  their  eagerness  to  nui  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Protestants,  on  the  breaking  oal  of  fbt 
Irish  rebellion,  news  of  which,  reached  Scotland  when  this 
parliament  was  about  to  rise.  On  the  king's  laying  before  the 
estates,  his  own  manifesto  in  favour  of  the  prince,  and  fbt 
resolution  of  the  English  parliament  to  support  it,  tbeyt  after 
some  days'  deliberation,  agreed  to  concur  in  all  their  meaauKi 
for  this  purpose,  and  offered  to  raise  ten  thousand  men^  but 
the  troubles  which  soon  distracted  the  councils  of  both  king- 
doms, prevented  the  execution  of  their  purpose;  yet  the 
young  elector,  ever  afterward  retained  a  most  grateful  sense 
of  the  kindness  expressed  for  him,  both  by  the  Scots,  and  the 
Puritans  of  England,  and  refused  to  take  part  in  the  civil  dia- 
sensions,  when  his  brothers,  the  princes  llupert  and  Maorioc^ 
joined  their  uncle* 

When  the  treaty  was  ratified,  an  act  was  passed,  the  coun- 
terpart of  one  previously  passed  in  England,  according  to 
previous  stipulation,  in  order  more  effectually  to  secure  Iran- 
quillity,  providing: — That  war  should  not  be  declared  by  Sect- 
land  against  England  or  Ireland  without  due  warning,  three 
months  at  least,  nor  without  the  previous  consent  of  parlii^ 
ment.  Second,  that  mutual  assistance  should  be  rendered  to 
each  parliament,  to  prevent  foreign  invasion,  or  internal  dia* 
turbance,  and  if  any  of  the  subjects  of  either  kingdom,  make 
war  upon  their  fellow  subjects,  without  consent  of  parliament^ 
they  should  be  reputed,  and  treated  as  traitors  to  the  state. 
Third,  that  commissioners  be  appointed  to  watch  over  the 
execution  of  the  treaty,  and  preserve  the  peace  during  the 
interval  between  triennial  parliaments.  The  first  was  a  wise 
and  proper  precaution,  the  second  was  aflerward  a  cause  of 
complaint,  when  the  Scots  entered  England  to  act  against  the 
king,  and  the  last  completed  the  triumph  of  parliamentary 
over  regal  power. 

One  object  of  primar}'  im|>ortance,  which  had  occasioned 
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considerable  discussion  at  the  settling  of  the  treaty  in  London, 
and  which  bad  been  referred  to  the  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment, was  the  right  of  appointing  the  officers  of  state.  The 
king  claimed  the  nomination  as  his  unalienable  and  undoubt- 
ed right,  which  had  always  been  exercised  by  the  Scottish 
monarchs,  and  never  called  in  question  in  England.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  parliament  quoted  many  instances,  in  the 
unsettled  and  variable  administration  of  the  country,  where 
the  election  of  these  functionaries  was  with  the  advice  of 
parliament,  and  contended  that  the  right  rested  with  them. 
They  insisted  upon  this,  which  was  certainly  an  invasion  of 
the  prerogative,  on  account  of  the  malignant  influence  the 
English  cabinet  had  had  in  the  direction  of  Scottish  affairs, 
to  which  source  they  traced  the  late  troubles,  and  because  the 
commonly  distant  residence  of  the  king  rendered  him  accessi- 
ble to  misrepresentation,  from  his  unavoidable  ignorance  of  the 
state  of  the  country.  At  last  the  king  yielded  to  their  desires, 
and  when  he  personally  intimated  his  acquiescence  to  the 
boose,  every  member  arose,  and  made  a  profound  reverence 
to  the  throne,  in  token  of  their  grateful  acknowledgments.  * 
Immediately  an  act  was  introduced,  and  passed  wiUi  the  ex- 
cepticm  of  only  one  vote— lord  Yester's — proceeding  upon  the 
narrative  of  his  majesty's  willingness  to  give  his  native  king- 
dom all  possible  satisfaction,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  his 
difllance  created  in  the  way  of  his  being  acquainted  with  the 
qioalifications  of  the  candidates  for  these  high  places  of  trust, 
and  therefore  declared  for  himself  and  his  successors,  that  he 
would  make  choice  of  the  fittest  persons  for  statesmen,  coun- 
sellors, and  senators,  with  the  advice  and  approbation  of  the 
estates  of  parliament,  when  they  were  sitting,  and  by  advice 


*  Tbe  king's  speech  to  the  parliament  during  this  discussion,  is  remark- 
as  it  contains  an  admission  of  his  own  douUe  dealing  upon  other  oc* 
and  shows  that  he  knew  he  was  distrusted.  **  Hes  ma'*^  ansuer  to 
the  boose  wes,  that  he  did  much  wounder  that  they  should  stand  soe  one 
qiiiikfitif ;  and  although  he  knew  hou  to  aeqtdvocate,  zet  he  did  protest  that 
he  neur  did,  nor  void  with  them,  to  quhome  he  wold  villingly  giuc  all  satis^ 
frcdone  in  reassone,  with  saftie  of  his  honor :  and  nou  he  granted  their  fore- 
said absolutely  in  cache  circumstance,  as  it  wes  conceaued,  which  he  ther 
with  his  hand."    Balfour's  Memorials. 
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of  his  privy  council,  when  they  were  not.     But  still  consid- 
erable difficulty  remained  about  the  nomination,  as  almost  all 
the  high  offices  of  state  were  vacant.     The  lord  treasurer's 
being  the  most  lucrative,  was  an  object  of  the  greatest  con* 
tention.    The  friends  of  the  earl  of  Loudon  were  desirous  that 
he  should  obtain  it.     Argyle,  however,  also  wished  it.     To 
prevent  dispute,  it  was  therefore  put  into  commission,  Loudon 
was*  promoted  to  the  chancellorship,  formally  installed  in  of- 
fice, the  king  delivering  into  his  hands,  in  face  of  parliament, 
the  great  seal,   together  with  the  mace;   he  then   took  the 
oaths  of  office,  and  was  placed  by  the  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  in 
his  chair  under  his  majesty's  feet,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  lord 
president  of  parliament.     He  immediately  rose,  and  bowing 
before  the  sovereign,  said,  ^'  Preferment  comes  neither  from  the 
east,  nor  from  the  west,  but  from  God  alone.     I  acknowledge 
I  have  this  from  your  majesty,  as  from  God's  vicegerent  on 
earth,  and  the  fountain  of  all  earthly  honour  here ;  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  answer  that  expectation  your  majesty  has  of  me, 
and  to  deserve  the  good  will  of  this  honourable  bouse,  in 
faithfully  discharging  what  you  both,  without  any  desert  of 
mine,  have  put  on  me,"  and  having  kissed  his  majesty's  hand, 
resumed  his  seat.      The  clerk  register's  office  was  likewise 
contested  between  Johnston,  and  Gibson  of  Durie,  but  the 
last  carried  it,  and  Johnston  was  created  a  knight,  and  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  lords  of  session,  by  the  title  of  Warriston. 
The  earl  of  Lanark  was  continued  secretary.     Roxborgfa, 
lord  privy  seal.     Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Craigenhall,  lord  ad- 
vocate, and  Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Orbiston,  lord  justice-clerk* 
Sir  John  Spotswood,  the  president,  and  three  of  the  judges, 
were  removed  from  the  bench,  and  eight  privy  counsellors, 
struck  ofiT  the  king's  list,  at  the  request  of  the  estates,  and  the 
offices  which  had  been  conferred  by  their  advice,  were  con- 
firmed during  good  behaviour,  or  life. 

In  return  for  the  king's  concessions,  parliament  consented 
to  release  the  incendiaries  and  plotters  from  prison,  refer  their 
trial  to  a  committee  during  the  recess,  and  their  sentence  to 
the  king;  but  this  adjustment  did  not  tranquillize  the  country, 
nor  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the  parties,  those  seeds  of 
suspicion,   and  principles  of  mutual  repulsion,   which  their 
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contentions  had  engendered.  The  high  royalists  were  dis- 
pleased at  the  concessions  the  king  had  made,  and  at  the  fav- 
our into  which  he  had  received  the  presbyterians,  and  the 
presbyterians  were  not  altogether  satisfied  that  the  others  had 
thus  escaped  some  exemplary  punishments,  or  that  without 
some  special  infliction  they  would  consent  to  be  quiet*  The 
marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had  gratified  the  covenanters  by 
his  application  for  Loudon,  and  by  the  moderate  measures  he 
was  understood  to  have  advised,  had  not  only  succeeded  in 
getdng  himself  erased  from  the  list  of  incendiaries,  but  gained 
such  influence,  that,  together  with  Argyle,  he  shared  their 
confidence,  and  swayed  their  councils — becoming  suspected. 
by  the  king,  he  of  course  became  an  object  of  calumny,  and  of 
▼engeance  to  the  high  royalists,  who  viewed  him  with  an 
antipathy  little  inferior  to  that  with  which  they  regarded 
Argyle*  The  insults  to  which  he  was  subjected,  became  iu 
consequence,  matters  of  parliamentary  inquiry.  Lord  Cam- 
wath  was  represented  to  have  said,  **  Now,  there  are  three 
kings  in  Scotland,  but  by  God,  two  of  them  shall  lose  their 
heads'' — naming  Hamilton  and  Argyle ;  but  as  only  one  evi- 
dence could  be  produced,  the  accusation  was  dropped.  Lord 
Henry  Kerr,  however,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Roxburgh, 
accused  the  marquis  as  a  juggler  with  the  king,  and  a  traitor 
both  to  him  and  his  country,  and,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  sent 
as  his  second,  lord  Crawford,  who  was  in  the  same  state,  to 
carry  the  charge  and  a  challenge.  This  message  he  delivered 
in  an  insolent  and  furious  manner,  in  the  presence  chamber, 
to  which  Hamilton  calmly  replied,  if  he  would  return  on  the 
morrow,  he  would  give  him  an  answer.  The  parliament, 
resenting  such  an  open  afi*ront,  offered  to  one  of  their  mem- 
bers in  such  a  place,  complained  to  the  king,  when  the  marquis 
interfering,  requested  they  both  might  be  pardoned,  on  ac- 
count of  the  regard  he  bore  to  lord  Kerr's  father,  and  tlie 
paiticular  circumstances  of  his  companion,  yet  the  parlia- 
ment would  not  rest  satisfied  till  lord  Kerr  publicly  confessed 
his  fieinlt,  and  asked  pardon  of  the  king  and  of  the  marquis, 
for  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct.  The  marquis,  aware  of 
the  suspicions  and  surmises  which  were  abroad  respecting 
him,  seized  the  oppoitunity  for  exculpating  himself,  and  ob-. 

VOL.   IV.  E 
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tained  an  act  of  the  estates^  not  only  declaring  that  he  wof 
free  from  the  scandalous  words,  tending  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  honour  and  fidelity  to  his  king  and  country,  spoken  in  hb 
majesty's  presence,  by  lord  Henry  Kerr,  and  acknowledged 
in  presence  of  parliament  by  the  speaker,  to  be  both  rash  and 
groundless,  but  that  his  majesty  and  estates  beliere,  and  e»^ 
teem  him  to  be  a  loyal  subject  to  his  majesty,  and  faithful 
patriot  to  his  country* 

This  public  testimony  did  not  silence  the  whisperers  who 
had  access  to  the  king,  and  he  soon  discovered  by  the  cold* 
ness  of  his  manner,  that  their  insidious  stories  had  created  or 
confirmed  unfavourable  impressions  on  his  mind.  Lanark, 
too,  perceived  that  the  king's  countenance  was  changed  to- 
ward him,  and  he  used  the  freedom  to  ask  his  majesty,  if  he 
thought  him  capable  of  doing  any  thing  deliberately,  that 
could  merit  his  displeasure.  To  which  the  king  answer^, 
that  he  believed  he  was  an  honest  man,  that  he  had  never 
heard  any  thing  to  the  contrary,  but  that  his  brother  had 
been  very  active  in  his  own  preservation ;  a  reply  which  gives 
some  credibility  to  the  king's  being  involved  in  the  still  dark 
and  not  well  explained  plot,  which,  from  its  apparent  nneon- 
nection  at  the  time,  with  any  other  event  in  Scotland,  has 
been  denominated,  the  incident 

Shortly  after  the  conversation  I  have  mentioned,  notice  of 
a  design  against  Hamilton  and  Argyle — in  which  the  earl  of 
Crawford,  colonel  Cochrane,  and  lieutenant-colonel  Alexan-« 
der  Stewart,  were  to  have  been  the  principal  actors,  and  to 
which  it  was  said  the  king,  lords  Almond,  Ogilvy,  Gray,  and 
Kinpunt,  Murray,  groom  of  the  bedchamber,  lieutenant- 
colonel  Home,  captain  Stewart,  and  a  number  of  others  were 
privy — was  communicated  to  the  marquis.  He,  with  Argyle 
and  Lanark,  were  to  have  been  summoned  at  midnight  to 
court,  as  if  to  attend  his  majesty  on  some  very  urgent  busi- 
ness. In  the  way  thither,  they  were  to  have  been  arrested  as 
traitors,  and  delivered  to  the  earl  of  Crawford,  stationed  for 
that  purpose  with  a  number  of  armed  men  in  the  garden,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Blackfriars,  by  whom  they  were  to  have  been 
carried  to  a  frigate  in  Leith  roads,  or  assassinated,  in  case  of 
offering   any  resistance.      Colonel    Cochrane  was   to   have 

f>3 
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marched  with  hU  regiment  from  Musselburgh,  to  overawe  the 
town  of  Edinburgh,  and  secure  several  of  the  other  of  the 
leading  members  of  parliament.     A  vigorous  attempt  was  at 
the  same  time  to  have  been  made,  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
castle  by  Montrose,  after  which  the  prisoners  would  have 
been  brought  to  trid.    The  information  was  speedily  com- 
municated to  all  interested,  who  fortified  their  houses  against 
surprise,   and  the  report  becoming  public,   the  whole  city 
presented  a  scene  of  alarm  and  confusion ;  the  citizens  were 
mider  arms  all  night,  and  strong  guards  were  everywhere 
placed.* 

*  This  event,  which  Hume  says,  ^  had  neither  cause  nor  effect  that  was 
vi^e,  nor  purpose,  nor  consequence,**  Hist.  voL  vi.  chap.  85,  had  a  very 
evident  purpose,  and  very  important  consequences.  Its  purpose  was  to  over- 
turn every  thing  that  had  been  done  in  Scotland,  and  its  first  consequence 
was  to  revive  the  spirit  of  jealousy  in  the  parliament,  which  had  almost  been 
hud  asleep,  and  next,  to  give  additional  wdght  and  influence  to  the  parties 
who  were  the  reported  objects  of  the  court's  dislike.  If  the  plot  were  true, 
then  all  is  plain;  if  it  were  a  suppositious  one,  Hamilton  and  Argyle  must 
have  been  the  authors  of  a  very  vile  and  infamous  fabrication,  for  no  visible 
end;^to  gain  an  object  of  which  they  were  in  full  possesdon— -the  public 
frvbur — as  idle  a  design  as  unworthily  projected.  The  question  then  is,  was 
it  true?  The  evidence  taken  before  the  committee  of  parliament,  upon 
which  they  decided,  ^  that  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  earls  of  Aigyle  and 
I«anark,  had  good  reason  for  withdrawing  themselves,**  has  been  lost.  Bal- 
four, in  his  journal  of  parliament — now  in  course  of  publication — ^has  pre- 
served the  following  notes  of  the  depositions.  Captain  William  Stewart's 
depositions  of  the  12th  of  October — taken — by  the  three  estates,  anent  the 
dboovery  to  him  of  the  plot,  by  lieutenant-colonel  Alexander  Stewart,  which 
plot  was  to  be  put  in  execution  the  1 1th  of  October. 

Hie  nid  captain  William's  second  dq>ositions,  taken  by  the  committee, 
fittle  or  nothing  differing  from  that  taken  by  the  three  estates,  read. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Alexander  Stewart's  deposition,  taken  by  the  commit- 
tee^ 82d  October,  containing  a  dbcourse  contrary  in  purpose  to  that  which 
capCun  William  Stewart  deponed  be  related  to  him,  anent  the  apprehending 
the  marquis  and  Argyle,  and  sending  them  to  the  king^s  ship,  or  else  stabbing 
them ;  bat  concerning  my  lord  Ochiltree's  imprisonment  and  liberation,  and 
liow  the  said  lord  had  spoken  truth  of  the  marquis,  which  was,  that  he  was  a 
traitor  in  effect;  this  deposition  was  all  contradictory  to  captain  William 
Stewart's. 

The  two  Stewarts*  contnuficdons,  taken  under^their  great  oaths,  parallel- 
edpread. 

Lieateaant-coloBd  Hume's  depositions  before  the  three  estates,  October 
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Next  day,  the  king,  attended  by  five  hundred  armed  men, 
entered  the  outer  hall  of  the  parliament  house  in  a  menacing 
manner,  and  increased  the  confusion;  nor  would  they  proceed 


13,  ready  and  his  re-«xaiDinatioii8  before  the  committee,  85d  October^ 

ing  all  his  former  depositions  to  be  truth,  wherein  there  was  mudi  of  the 

plot  discovered. 

Matthew  Hamilton's  deposition  being  read,  contradicting  his  master,  lieup 
tenant-colonel  Alexander  Stewart. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Ludovick  Leslie's  depositions  read,  anent  fientaMnt- 
colonel  Alexander  Stewart's  going  with  him  to  Sweden,  which  was  altogethor 
false. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Richardson's  deposition  before  the  committee,  Sffd 
October,  anent  his  privy  conference  with  the  earl  of  Crawford,  read. 

Colonel  Laurence  Blair,  his  depositions  before  the  committee,  anent  hb 
discourses  with  the  earl  of  Crawford,  full  of  fooleries,  read. 

Earl  of  Crawford's  depositions  before  the  committee,  anent  a  discourse  at 
dinner  in  the  carl  of  Airley's  house,  concerning  a  letter  written  by  the  earl 
of  Montrose  to  the  king,  wherein  he  undertakes  to  prove  the  marquis  of 
Hamilton  a  traitor,  read. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Hume's  second  depoution  before  the  committee,  S5d 
October,  anent  a  discourse  betwixt  colonel  Cochrane  and  him,  of  WiDiam 
Murray's  taking  him  to  the  king's  bedchamber,  read. 

Captain  Robert  Kennedy,  his  deposition  before  the  committee,  anent  his 
discourse  with  colonel  Cochrane,  read. 

Colonel  Cochrane's  deposition  under  his  own  hand,  containing  a  confer- 
ence betwixt  William  Murray  and  him,  anent  the  arresting  of  Hauulton  and 
Argyle,  read. 

Item,  the  committee's  interrogatories  at  Cochrane,  of  his  own  deposition^ 
wherein  he  contradicts  Hume,  read. 

William  Murray,  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  majesty's  bedchamber,  bis  d^ 
positions  taken  by  the  committee,  25th  October,  anent  a  discourse  betwixt 
the  carl  of  Montrose  and  him,  which  he  confesses  he  declared  to  his  majesty; 
and  of  his  delivering  of  three  letters  from  the  earl  of  Montrose  to  the  king, 
and  of  his  majesty's  answers  to  them. 

Item,  th^  said  William  confesses  hb  taking  of  colonel  Cochrane  to  the 
king's  bedchamber ;  but  does  not  know  what  the  colonel  said  to  the  king^— 
Item,  he  denies  many  points  of  Cochrane's  depositions  against  him,  anent 
divers  discourses  betwixt  them. — Item,  he  denies  he  knows  any  thing  of 
drawing  Hamilton  and  Argyle  to  a  conference  in  the  king's  drawing-chamber, 
read. 

Lord  Almond's  depositions  before  the  committee,  S5th  October,  wherein 
he  confesses  that  William  Murray,  Crawford,  lords  Ogilvy,  Gray,  Sec,  was 
such  a  night  at  his  house,  read* 

The  earl  of  Crawford's  re-examination  by  the  committee,  S7th  October, 
instant^  read,  wherein  he  declares  his  former  depositions  to  be  all  true,  but 
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to  basiness,  till  general  Leslie  was  intrusted  with  the  dis- 
cretionary command  of  all  the  troops  in  the  town  and  nei^h- 
bourhood)  and  every  stranger  who  had  not  particular  busi- 

only  some  which  he  retracts;  and  in  these  [depositions,]  he  confesses,  that 
in  the  lord  Almond's  house^  there  W8»  speaking  amongst  them  of  arresting 
Hamilton  and  Argyle. 

.  Colonel  Cochrane's  re-examination  on  his  great  oath,  before  the  commit- 
tee, 97th  October  instant,  wherein  he  dedares  all  his  former  depontions  to 
be  tme,  bat  only  these  two  discourses  betwixt  William  Mnrray,  the  earl  of 
Crawford,  and  him;  and  tiie  precise  time  of  his  own  discourse  with  the  lord 
Ogflfy. 

The  oommittee^s  interrogatories  at  Cochrane,  of  hb  own  depodtions,  full  of 
contradictions,  read. 

William  Murray's  re-examhmtions  by  the  committee,  37th  October,  upon 
his  great  oath,  read ;  wherein  he  denies  these  things  that  Crawford  and  Coch- 
rane lay  to  his  chaige. 

Crawford  and  Cochrane's  confrontations  with  William  Murray,  before  the 
committee^  27th  October  instant,  read ;  wherein  William  Murray  does  alto- 
gether deny  that  ever  he  desired  Cochrane  to  go  to  the  king's  bedchamber. 

Lieutenant'colonel  Hume's  re-examination  upon  his  great  oath,  wherein 
he  avows  all  hb  former  depodtions,  and  adds  anew  against  the  earl  of  Craw- 
ford, read* 

The  house  orduns  each  estate  to  have  a  copy  of  these  depositions,  to  the 
effect  that  they  may  take  the  same  into  their  consideration,  and  to  meet  apart 
this  day  in  the  aftaiioon.-n3d  November. 

The  committee  for  the  incident,  make  thdr  report,  that,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  house,  they  had  called  before  them  the  earl  of  Montrose,  and 
imerrogated  him  what  he  meant  by  these  words  of  his  letter,  **  That  he  would 
particularly  acquaint  his  majesty  with  a  business,  which  not  only  did  concern 
hii  honour  in  a  high  degree,  but  the  standing  and  footing  of  his  crown  like- 
wise. He  said,  what  his  meaning  was,  he  had  already  declared  to  his  majesty, 
and  the  committee  from  the  parliament,  on  Saturday  last,  at  Holyroodhouse; 
he  forther  declared,  that  thereby  he  neither  did  intend,  neither  could  nor 
would  he  wrong  any  particular  person  whatsoever.  This  being  read  under 
Montrose's  hearing  to  the  house,  did  not  give  them  satisfaction."  From  this 
evidence,  meagre  as  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  con- 
spiracy, vide  Laing,  vol.  iii.  Note  VIII,  its  connexion  with  the  accusation  of 
the  Engltkh  is  more  doubtful.  Mr.  Brodie  has  remariced,  and  it  is  strange 
tibat  so  evident  an  observation  should  have  escaped  Mr.  L.  in  hb  hypothesis 
respecting  Savflle's  forged  letter.  **  With  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
that  letter,  Charles  must  have  learned  that  it  was  foi^,  and  consequentiy 
most  have  known  that  the  fact  could  be  proved,  so  that  it  could  injure  none 
but  Saville,  who  was  now  in  favour,"  Brodie's  British  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  149, 
I5t. 
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nesS)  was  dismissed  from  the  court  and  tlie  city.  Tlie  mar<- 
qais  and  ArgylCf  whose  followers  had  assembled  avowedly  to 
protect  them,  apprehensive  that  some  tumult  might  ensue 
from  the  concurrence  of  so  many  irritated  retainers,  retired 
to  Kinniel  House,  the  earl  of  Lanark's  residence,  delightfully 
situated  on  the  south  bank,  not  fiir  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Evon  with  the  Forth.  When  the  house  proceeded  to  ezamr 
ine  into  the  affair,  the  king,  violently  enraged  against  Hamil- 
ton, inveighed  bitterly  against  his  needless  and  cowardly 
flight,  and  complained  of  the  ialse  and  calumnioos  mmours 
to  which  it  had  given  rise.  He  had,  he  said,  been  deaf  to 
insinuations  against  him  flrom  persons  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  greatest  trust  about  him,  but  when  justice  demanded  it, 
he  would  not  shelter  the  best  subject  in  all  his  dominions. 
He  protested  his  abhorrence  of  all  plots,  and  swore  by  God, 
the  parliament,  and  the  fugitive  lords  too,  behoved  to  clear 
his  honour;  till  this  was  done,  he  required  Hamilton  to  be 
sequestered  the  parliament,  and  a  public  inquiry  instituted, 
that  his  character  might  be  vindicated. 

The  estates,  under  pretext  that  the  accused  had  friends  in 
the  house,  and  that  secrecy  was  necessary  in  such  delicate 
investigations,  recommended  a  private  committee,  where  the 
examination  of  witnesses  could  be  conducted  with  greater 
freedom,  in  which  the  king  prudently  acquiesced,  and  the  lord 
president  Balmerino,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  duke  of  Lennox, 
with  four  barons,  and  four  burgesses  were  appointed  for  this 
purpose.  The  result  of  their  investigation  was,  that  a  plot 
had  existed  against  Hamilton  and  Argyle,  either  for  their 
destruction,  or  their  sequestration  from  parliament,  and  that 
they  had  good  grounds  for  their  flight,  but  were  now  desired 
to  resume  their  seats,  which  they  immediately  did,  and  the 
whole  was  at  the  time  hushed  up  with  an  expedition,  that 
probably  originated  in  the  unpleasant  situation  in  which  the 
disclosure  might  have  placed  his  majesty;  for  that  it  had  been 
in  agitation  to  seize  Hamilton  and  Argyle,  is  evident  from  the 
depositions,  imperfecdy  as  they  are  transmitted  to  u%  and 
that  the  king  was  acquainted  with  more  than  appears  on  the 
record,  seems  highly  probable  from  the  little  that  does.  Col- 
onel Cochrane,  whose  contradictory  evidence  gives  import- 
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tncc  to  what  is  ambiguous,  bad  certainly  a  long  interview 
with  the  king,  under  a  promise  of  secrecy,  and  Montrose's 
letters  were  produced,  in  which  he  promised  that  he  would 
particularly  acquamt  his  majesty  with  a  business  which  not 
only  did  concern  his  honour  in  a  high  degree,  but  the  stand- 
ing of  his  crown ;  and  when  examined  as  to  what  he  meant, 
gave  only  evasive  and  very  unsatisfactory  replies.  •  Qaren- 
don's  account  is  liable  to  little  objection,  and  confirms  strong- 
ly this  view  of  the  subject  Montrose,  as  he  states,  who  was 
tctoated  throughout  by  a  restless,  wild,  and  unprincipled 
ambition,  was  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  covenant  as  long  as 
he  was  the  leading  personage,  but  no  sooner  did  Argyle  share 
that  honour,  than  he  made  proffer  of  his  service  to  the  king, 
on  whose  arrival  in  Scotland,  he,  by  the  agency  of  Murray  of 
the  bedchamber,  had  a  private  interview  with  Charles,  and 
iiiformed  him  of  many  particulars  from  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion.  The  marquis  of  Hamilton,  he  said,  was  no  less 
fiulty  and  false  toward  his  majesty  than  Argyle,  which  he  was 
able  to  prove  before  parliament,  but  rather  advised  to  have 
them  assassinated,  which  he  himself  ^^  frankly''  undertook  to 
do.  The  king  rejected  the  infamous  proposal,  and  desired 
him  to  prepare  raUier  a  public  accusation  against  them,  which 
ere  he  could  effect,  the  whole  had  transpired,  and  the  scheme 
was  thus  rendered  abortive,  f 

'When  documents  are  silent,  conjecture  may  be  ingenious, 
bat  it  is  seldom  safe  in  a  historian  to  indulge  it,  yet  there  is 
so  much  plausibility  in  the  supposed  connexion  between  this 
incident,  and  the  attempt  afterward  made  by  the  king  upon 
some  of  the  leading  patriots  in  the  English  house  of  commons, 
that  it  would  not  be  proper  entirely  to  overlook  it.  %  No 
sooner  was  it  known  that  Hamilton  and  Argyle  had  taken  the 
alarm,  than  the  English  commissioners  sent  off  intelligence 
by  express  to  London,  when  the  parliament  was  upon  the 
point  of  meeting.  Watches  were  instantly  set  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  by  order  of  the  standing  committee,  and  the  first 
thing'that  occupied  the  attention  of  parliament,  was  the  Soot* 

*  Balfour's  Annals.    Baillie,  vol.  i.  p.  330.    Hardwick's  State  Papers, 
f  Clarendon's  Hut  vol.  ii«  p.  S9S.        t  Laing's  Hist.  vol.  iiL  p.  829. 
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tish  conspiracy.  In  a  conference  between  the  two  houses,  its. 
object  was  stated  to  be  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the 
estates  in  Scotland,  and  a  similar  design  was  alleged  to  be  on 
foot  in  England,  where  some  surmises  which  had  been  spread 
of  a  correspondence  between  the  papists  in  the  two  kingdoms, 
were  seized  upon  as  affording  sufficient  grounds  for  consulting 
the  safety  of  the  capital  and  the  legislature.  It  was  therefore 
proposed  and  adopted,  that  a  strong  guard  should  be  kept  in 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  an  express  sent 
to  Scotland,  to  inform  the  estates,  that  the  parliament  were 
ready  to  grant  every  assistance  in  their  power,  to  aid  in  sap- 
pressing  internal  disturbance.  At  the  same  time,  the  earl  of 
Essex,  who  had  been  placed  by  the  king  in  command  south 
of  the  Trent,  was  ordered  to  appoint  a  guard  for  the  protec<- 
tion  of  parliament.  * 

Unfortunately  at  this  juncture,  intelligence  arrived  of  the 
Irish  massacre,  which,  as  it  originated  with,  and  was  stimulat- 
ed by  the  papists,  and  belonged  as  entirely,  in  all  its  atrocity, 
to  the  influence  of  that  religion,  as  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, was  extremely  detrimental  to  the  cau^  of  the  king^ 
who  had  so  often  shown  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  Romish  per- 
suasion, and  an  unwillingness  to  concur  in  those  measures  of 
restraint,  which,  though  harsh,  were  considered  by  the  bulk 
of  the  protestants,  as  necessary  for  self-preservation  against 
the  machinations  of  a  priesthood,  whose  annals  cannot  show 
one  solitary  instance,  in  which,  as  a  body,  they  were  intrusted 
with  temporal  power,  and  did  not  abuse  it.  The  atrocities 
committed  before  their  eyes,  convinced  the  most  sceptical, 
and  alarmed  the  most  secure;  they  perceived  that  all  that 
had  been  said  about  the  danger  arising  from  papists  and 
papistical  tenets,  was  not  either  chimerical,  or  conjured  up 
merely  to  answer  a  purpose ;  and  a  majority,  if  they  did  not 
entirely  believe,  did  not  altogether  reject  the  rumours  that 
implicated  the  king,  but  more  particularly  the  queen,  in  the  • 
terrible  transactions.  The  connexion  of  Ireland  with  Engu 
land,  was  that  of  conquered  and  conqueror  in  the  worst  sense, 
not  where  a  nation  is  completely  subdued,  and  incorporated 

•  Rushwortb,  vol.  iv.  p.  390.    Nelion,  vol.  ii.  p.  492. 
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with  the  subjugators,  or  where  all  resistance  having  been 
overcome,  the  conquerors,  feeling  secure  in  their  possession, 
assimilate  with  the  vanquished,  and  are  lost  among  them,  or 
recognized  only  by  the  superior  laws  and  manners  they  have 
introduced.  The  English  never  completely  reduced  Ireland, 
because  they  never  civilized  it,  and  were  never  safe  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  their  own  colonies.  The  Irish,  a  brave  but 
a  barbarous  people,  looked  with  indignant  feelings  upon  the 
strangers,  whom  they  considered  as  intruders,  and  whose 
flourishing  estates,  the  effects  of  their  own  industry,  rendered 
them  doubly  hateful  to  men,  who  preferred  a  savage  commun- 
ity of  half  cultivated  land,  to  a  fixed,  but  narrower  portion  of 
property. 

This  feeling  of  aversion,  which  the  influence  and  example 
of  successful  agriculturists  might  have  eradicated  or  directed 
into  useful  emulation,  was  deepened  by  the  haughty  treatment 
of  the  invaders,  and  by  the  successive  emigrants,  who,  ob- 
taining grants  from  the  crown,  of  the  estates  of  the  chieftains, 
whom  their  insults  or  tyranny  had  forced  into  rebellion,  dis- 
dained to  cultivate  the  affections  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  settled,  but  above  all,  it  was  kept  alive  by  the  difference 
of  religion — the  natives  were  Roman  Catholics,  the  colonists 
protestants ;  and  the  animosity  was  exasperated  by  the  popish 
priests,  who,  although  they  and  their  religion  eisjjoyed  tolera- 
tion, and  in  several  instances  were  the  favoured  of  govern- 
ment, were  never  contented,  nor  would  ever  allow  the  people 
to  be  quiet,  as  long  as  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  heretics,  and  of  a  religious  establish- 
ment not  exclusively  their  own.  *  A  nation  so  situated,  needs 
only  an  opportunity  for  rising,  this  Charles,  by  his  rash  and 
abortive  attempts  against  Scotland  afforded ;  and  as  the  suc- 
cessful resistance  of  the  Scots  led  the  way  to  the  manly  op- 

*  At  this  day  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation,  as  it  ts  called,  as  a 
ddverance  from  grievances,  b  a  mere  pretext.  The  Roman  Catholics  will 
nercr  he  satisfied  till  they  obtain  power  in  the  state,  and  an  establishment  for 
their  church.  They  believe  as  6rmly  that  they  have  a  right  to  the  church  livings 
and  lands,  as  they  do  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation;  and  were  there 
no  rich  benefices  in  view  we  should  hear  little  of  their  claims— secularize  them 
and  we  shall  be  no  more  troubled  about  other  parts  of  the  question. 

VOL.  IT.  F 
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position  of  the  English,  so  it  unhappily  was  made  a  handle  of 
by  the  Irish,  to  excite  to  insurrection,  and  to  endeavour  the 
establishment  of  Catholic  supremacy,  in  a  manner  almost  too 
horrible  for  relation. 

Roger  More,  lord  Macguire,  and  sir  Phelim  O'Neale,  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Irish,  and  looked  up  to  with  venera- 
tion  for  the  purity  of  their  blood ;  the  two  last,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  native  Irish,  from  their  wealth,  and  the  other, 
from  the  reputation  of  his  courage  and  capacity,  were  the 
principal  conspirators.  The  approach  of  winter  was  the  time 
chosen  for  the  execution  of  their  design.  O^Neale  and  bis 
associates,  were  to  commence  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the 
whole  of  the  English  settlements  throughout  the  provinces, 
and  Macguire  and  More,  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Dublin  on 
the  same  day.  In  Dublin,  the  plot  was  discovered  and  de-> 
feated,  but  throughout  the  country,  the  insurrection  was 
universal,  and  dreadfully  successful. 

Preparatory  to  the  work  of  death,  the  priests  administered 
the  holy  sacrament,  and  over  the  consecrated  host,  the  people 
swore  to  exterminate  every  protestant.  In  prosecuting  these 
vows  of  destruction,  their  bigot  zeal,  frequently  overcame 
their  inveterate  avarice.  The  heretic  and  his  property  were 
consumed  in  one  common  flame,  or  the  maimed  cattle,  were 
left  with  their  wounded  masters,  to  die  and  rot,  unburied  in 
the  fields.  The  protestant  population  were  taken  wholly  by 
surprise,  for,  trusting  to  the  enmity  so  generally  existing,  and 
so  faithfully  inculcated  upon  the  Catholics,  the  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy  committed  the  particulars  of  the  plot  to  a  compara- 
tively small  number.  A  hint  was  sufficient  to  elicit  the  com- 
bustion, and  the  seizure  of  their  houses,  cattle,  and  goods, 
was  the  first  intimation  the  unfortunate  English  received  of 
their  design.  Ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the  calamity,  and  in«> 
capable,  from  its  suddenness,  of  taking  any  measures  for 
mutual  protection,  each  endeavoured  to  fortify  and  defend  his 
own  habitation,  and  their  feeble  and  divided  efforts,  offered  lit- 
tle resistance  to  the  accumulated  force,  and  organized  barbar- 
ity of  their  enemies.  A  universal,  indiscriminate  massacre, 
without  regard,  to  rank,  age,  or  sex,  accompanied  by  circum^ 
stances  of  atrocious,  cold  blooded  horror,  unparalleled,  except 

63 
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in  the  crusades  against  the  Waldenses,  or  the  Huguenots  of 
France,  followed  a  scene  of  rapine  and  pillage.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  were  driven  naked  from  their  homes,  in  an  in- 
clement season,  to  perish  by  hunger  or  cold,  in  the  bogs,  or 
on  the  hills ;  hundreds  were  forced  at  the  point  of  the  spear, 
into  rivers  and  lakes,  and  drowned  amid  the  exulting  shouts  of 
their  persecutors ;  the  husband,  and  the  wife,  the  infant,  and 
the  sire,  were  mingled  together,  in  unsparing  ruin;  some 
lingered  out  a  wretched  existence  in  dungeons,  amid  the  most 
loathsome  jQlthiness,  others,  suspended  on  hooks,  expired  in 
agony,  after  protracted  torture ;  children  were  compelled  to 
murder  their  parents,  and  mothers  to  destroy  their  own  off- 
spring, and  were  afterward  themselves,  butchered  without 
mercy ;  women  with  child,  were  tormented  till  their  sufferings 
produced  premature  labour,  and  when  writhing  in  the  pangs 
of  childbirth,  saw  the  pledges  of  their  connubial  love,  cast  to 
the  dogs,  and  to  the  swine. 

In  the  city,  and  in  the  field,  all  was  wild  desolation  and 
despair.  But  the  triumph  had  been  incomplete,  if  the  per» 
▼erted  feelings  and  notions  of  religious  phrenzy,  had  not 
been  gratified  by  the  mental  anguish,  as  well  as  the  bodily 
pain  of  the  protestants.  Numbers  were  invited  to  mass,  and 
after  having  been  induced,  by  promises  of  safety,  to  renounce 
their  profession,  and  comply  with  the  Romish  rites,  were  in- 
humanly taunted  with  their  apostasy,  and  put  to  death,  to 
prevent  their  relapse.  Wherever  any  show  of  resistance  ap- 
peared, the  poor  wretches  were  disarmed  by  insidious  pro- 
mises of  safety,  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and 
when,  trusting  to  these  assurances,  they  capitulated,  they 
were  perfidiously  slain.  The  Scots  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
who  were  estimated  at  about  one  hundred  thousand,  and  were 
more  concentrated,  were,  in  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion, 
gpared  by  the  Irish,  who  affected  to  treat  them  with  modera- 
tion, as  sprung  firom  the  same  origin,  but,  wisely  distrusting 
these  hypocritical  professions,  numbers  of  them  withdrew  from 
the  country,  and  the  rest,  prepared  to  meet  the  faithless  as- 
sassins, defended  themselves  in  some  of  the  strengths  of  the 
province,  till  assistance  arrived  from  Scotland  and  relieved 
them,  although  not  before  they  suffered  considerably. 
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It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  correctly,  the  aggregrote  of 
those  who  fell  victims  in  this  execrable  massacre,  it  is  to 
variously  estimated.  The  Papists  boasted,  that  two  hundred 
thousand  had  been  murdered,  when  they  gloried  in  the  deed* 
as  a  work  of  merit,  and  between  forty  or  fifty  thousand,  is 
the  lowest  at  which  the  episcopalian  faction  would  venture 
to  reckon  it,  when  they  wished  to  extenuate  the  horrible 
fact.  Clarendon,  in  his  history  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  leaves 
us  to  conjecture  a  more  dreadful  amount,  from  the  inde- 
finite expression,  an  incredible  number. 

The  first  despatches  Charles  received  from  lord  Chicbester, 
mentioned  only  the  rising  in  Ulster,  but  neither  the  nature* 
extent,  nor  enormity  of  the  rebellion.  These  the  king — whom 
it  would  be  dilHcuIt  to  free  from  a  knowledge  of  the  plot*— 
laid  before  the  Scottish  parliament,  expressing  his  hope,  that 
the  disturbance  would  be  but  trivial,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  applying  to  them,  but  were  it  necessary,  he 
would  with  the  utmost  confidence  rely  upon  their  ready  assist- 
ance. A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  subject  into 
consideration,  and  their  report  was: — that  Ireland  being  a 
dependancy  upon  the  English  kingdom  and  crown,  they 
could  not  interfere  without  the  authority  of  the  English  par* 
liament,  lest  their  motives  might  be  mistaken,  and  occasion 
uny  jealousy  between  the  two  nations ;  besides,  that  by  the 

*  The  relwls  constantly  aftinned  thej  ncted  under  royal  authority,  sod 
produced  a  commission  dated  from  Edinburgh,  and  scaled  with  the  great  ical 
of  Scotland— the  authenticity  of  this  has  been  deoied,  but  the  arguments  for 
its  being  a  forger}'  arc  conUiulictorr,  and  far  from  convincing.  The  Earl  of 
£>sex  told  Bithof)  Biirnct,  **  that  he  had  taken  all  the  pains  lie  could  to  ioquin 
into  tlie  original  of  tlie  Iri^h  massacre,  but  could  not  bcc  reason  to  bclieva 
the  king  wm  ncceksar}'  to  it ;  but  he  did  believe  that  the  queen  did  hearkeo 
to  the  profNMitions  made  by  the  Irijih,  who  undertook  to  take  the  government 
of  Ireland  into  their  own  hand»,  which  they  thought  they  could  perform,  and 
theu  the}'  promised  to  assist  the  king  again&t  the  hot  <«pirits  of  Weuminster. 
With  this  the  insurrection  began,  and  all  the  Iri^ll  U^lieved  the  queen  encour- 
aged it."  Hiiit.  of  his  own  Tunes,  vol.  i.  p.  41.  ChurU*«.  and  his  wife  are  so 
completely  identified  in  all  the  transactions  of  these  troublous  times,  that  it  b 
impoMblo  to  believe  that  either  acted  f^ithout  the  other's  knowledge.  For 
a  full  \-icw  of  thii  subject,  1  refer  to  Brodick  Brili.h  Empire,  wl.  iii.  p. 
19C— 19;*.  Note. 
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present  accounts,  the  danger  did  not  appear  so  imminent,  nor 
would  it  justify  their  interference,  particularly  as  his  majesty 
had  sent  an  express  to  England,  and  was  waiting  the  return 
of  more  accurate  details  from  Ireland,  but  should  the  insur- 
rection prove  serious,  and  the  English  parliament  require 
their  assistance,  their  forces  would  be  ready  to  co-operate  at 
a  moment's  warning.  At  the  same  time,  they  ordered  an  in- 
quiry to  be  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  aid 
they  might  be  able  to  furnish,  and  the  means  of  transport, 
that  the  western  coast  could  afford,  and  when  intelligence  ar- 
rived, which  enabled  them  to  estimate  the  extent  and  peril  of 
the  time,  they  immediately  offered  to  levy  ten  thousand  men^ 
and  furnish  three  thousand  stand  of  arms,  provided  the 
Ejiglish  parliament  would  reimburse  the  expense,  as  they 
had  neither  the  means,  nor  the  power,  to  provide  for  this 
themselves. 

As  soon  as  the  English  parliament  received  information 
of  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  of  the  offer  of  the  Scots  to  as- 
sist in  repressing  it,  they  sent  instructions  to  their  commis- 
sioners, to  request  his  majesty,  to  thank  them,  in  the  name 
of  the  lords  and  commons  of  England,  for  their  promptness 
and  care,  imd  to  make  use  of  their  assistance  for  the  relief  of 
these  parts  of  Ireland  which  lay  nearest  them,  by  sending  a 
regiment  of  one  thousand  to  the  province  of  Ulster,  but  they, 
at  the  same  time,  plainly  intimated  that  this,  in  their  opinion, 
was  but  the  commencement  of  a  plan  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  liberties  of  the  whole  kingdoms,  and  had  its  origin  in  the 
councils  of  the  king  himself.  They  say,  "  that  they  had  just 
cause  to  believe,  that  these  conspiracies  and  commotions  in 
Ireland,  are  but  the  effect  of  the  same  councils,  and  if  per- 
sons of  such  aims  and  conditions  shall  continue  in  credit, 
authority,  and  employment,  the  great  aid  which  we  shall  be 
enforced  to  draw  from  his  people,  for  subduing  the  rebellion 
in  Ireland,  will  be  applied  to  the  fomenting  and  cherishing 
of  it  there,  and  encouraging  som^  such  like  attempt  by  the 
papists  and  ill  affected  subjects  in  England,  and  in  the  end, 
to  the  subversion  of  religion,  and  destruction  of  his  loyal 
subjects  in  both  kingdoms,  and  do  therefore  most  humbly 
beseech  his  majesty  to  change  these  councils,  from  which 
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such  ill  courses  have  proceeded,  and  which  have  caused  so 
many  miseries  and  dangers  to  himself  and  all  his  dominions; 
and  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  employ  such  comi- 
cils  and  ministers,  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  his  parliament^ 
who  are  his  greatest  and  most  faithful  council,  that  so  his 
people  may  with  courage  and  confidence,  undergo  the  charge 
and  hazard  of  war,  and  by  their  bounty  and  faithful  endeav- 
ours, with  God's  blessing,  restore  to  his  majesty  and  this 
kingdom,  that  honour,  peace,  safety,  and  prosperity,  which 
they  have  enjoyed  in  former  times.  And,  if  the  king  should 
not  vouchsafe  to  condescend  to  their  humble  petitions,  they 
desire  them  to  inform  him,  that  although  they  would  contin- 
ue  to  reverence  and  obey  him,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  they  would  be  forced,  in  discharge  of  the  trust 
they  owed  to  the  state,  and  to  those  whom  they  represented^ 
to  resolve  upon  some  such  way  of  defending  Ireland  from  the 
rebels,  as  would  concur  to  their  security  from  such  mischiev- 
ous counsels  and  designs,  as  have  lately  been,  and  still  were 
in  practice;"  and  they  gave,  as  their  last  and  final  instruction, 
^^  that  they  should  represent  to  his  most  excellent  majesty, 
that  they  cannot,  without  much  grief,  remember  the  great 

miseries,  burdens,  and  distempers,  which  have  for  divers 
years  afflicted  all  his  kingdoms  and  dominions,  and  brought 
them  to  the  last  point  of  ruin  and  destruction,  all  which 
have  issued  from  the  cunning,  false,  and  malicious  practices 
of  some  of  those  who  have  been  admitted  into  very  near 
places  of  counsel  and  authority  about  him,  who  have  been 
favourers  of  popery,  superstition,  and  innovation ;  subverters 
of  religion,  honour,  and  justice;  factors  for  promoting  the 
designs  of  foreign  princes  and  states,  to  the  great  apparent 
danger  of  his  royal  person,  crown,  and  dignity,  and  of  all 
his  people ;  authors  of  false  scandals,  and  jealousies  betwixt 
his  majesty  and  his  loyal  subjects,  enemies  to  the  peace, 
union,  and  confidence  betwixt  him  and  his  parliament,  which 
is  the  surest  foundation  of  prosperity  and  greatness  to  his  maj- 
esty, and  of  comfort  and  hope  to  them;  that  by  their  counsds 
and  endeavours,  those  great  sums  which  have  been  lately 
drawn  from  the  people,  have  been  either  consumed  unpro- 
fitably,  or  in  the  maintenance  of  such  designs  as  have  beem 
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mischievous  and  destructive  to  the  state ;  and  whilst  we  have 
been  labouring  to  support  his  majesty,  to  purge  out  the  corrup- 
tion, and  restore  the  decays  both  of  church  and  state,  others 
of  their  faction  and  party  have  been  contriving,  by  violence 
and  force,  to  suppress  the  liberty  of  parliament,  and  endan- 
ger the  safety  of  those  who  have  opposed  such  wicked  and 
pernicious  courses." 

In  these  instructions,  we  perceive  the  same  spirit  that 
dictated  the  remonstrance,  and  the  same  topics  that  are 
enlarged  upon  in  that  famous  performance;  but  still  the 
king's  honour  was  preserved,  the  advisers  of  the  crown  only 
were  implicated,  and  a  plain  road,  the  same  he  had  pursued 
in  Scotland,  lay  open  to  the  affection  of  his  people,  and  the 
security  of  his  crown — a  change  of  men  and  measures.  This 
was  pointed  out  in  the  representation  of  his  parliament,  and 
has  since  been  often  sounded,  on  occasions  of  less  danger,  in 
the  ears  of  British  sovereigns,  by  senators  who  were  the 
firmest  friends  of  their  king,  constitution,  and  country.  The 
king  was  only  influenced  by  it  to  hasten  his  departure  from 
Scotland.  Parliament  quickly  went  through  the  remainder 
of  the  business,  and  passed  a  number  of  salutary  statutes, 
which  are  now  only  to  be  found  among  the  rescinded  acts. 
Commissioners  were  nominated  to  adjust  some  mercantile 
arrangements  with  the  English,  and  the  recovery  of  debts  in 
bonds  in  either  of  the  kingdoms. 

Among  the  acts  passed  were,  one,  for  regulating  the  pay- 
ment of  five  pounds  Scots,  per  diem,  to  every  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  shires,  during  the  sitting  of  parliament, 
who,  besides,  were  each  allowed  a  separate  vote,  instep  of 
being  counted  as  formerly,  one  for  each  county,  whatever 
number  might  have  been  chosen  to  represent  it;  another, 
for  regulating  the  commissary  courts,  and  regulating  their 
fees;  several,  for  the  better  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  encouragement  of  learning ;  and  a  commission  of  justi- 
ciary was  issued,  to  proceed  to  the  North  Highlands,  with  a 
hundred  and  twenty  armed  men,  to  bring  the  turbulent  ban* 
ditti  into  subjection. 

After  appointing  another,  to  meet  on  the  1st  Tuesday  of 
Jane,  1644,  this  parliament,  the  longest  which  had  ever  been 
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held  in  Scotland,  rose  on  the  17th  of  November,  all  parties 
seemingly  well  pleased,  and  the  important  session  was  crown- 
ed by  a  royal  banquet,  given  in  the  evening  by  his  majesty, 
in  the  large  gallery  of  the  palace  of  Holyroodhouse.  .  Yet  it 
had  been  with  some  dii&culty,  that  Charles  was  prevented 
from  casting  all  loose,  and  protesting  that  nothing  now  done, 
should  be  held  as  prejudicial  to  his  prerogative,  nor  did  he 
hesitate  to  encourage  the  private  assurances  of  his  partisans, 
that  the  measures  he  had  been  constrained  to  authorize, 
should  be  annulled  as  soon  as  the  public  mind  had  become 
calm,  and  the  vigilant  suspicions  of  the  covenanters  laid 
asleep  by  his  acquiescence,  afforded  an  opportunity. 

Views  exceedingly  opposite  were  taken  both  at  the  time 
and  afterward,  of  the  proceedings  of  this  parliament*  On 
the  one  hand,  it  was  said  to  have,  under  the  influence  of 
selfish  or  traitorous  motives,  annihilated  royal  authority  in 
Scotland,  and  without  the  name,  established  the  essentia] 
properties  of  a  republic.  On  the  other,  it  was  represented 
as  having,  in  the  upright  spirit  of  enlightened  patriotisnii 
protected  the  cause  of  liberty  and  religion,  and  enthroned 
the  king  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  Like  all  the  repre- 
sentations of  party,  there  is  much  exaggeration  in  both  state- 
ments. To  the  praise  of  being  actuated  by  principles  of  the 
purest  patriotism,  and  by  sound  views  of  political  liberty, 
they  are  from  many  of  their  acts  justly  entitled;  but  that  theii 
virtues  were  never  unalloyed  by  motives  of  personal  interest 
or  ambition,  would  be  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  inac- 
cessible to  the  usual  incitements  of  our  common  nature.  The 
abrogation  of  the  high  commission,  depriving  the  king  of  the 
power  of  issuing  arbitrary  proclamations,  enjoining  obedience 
under  a  penalty  of  treason,  and  the  institution  of  triennial 
parliaments,  merit  the  applause  they  have  received;,  the 
scramble  for  place,  which  followed  the  parliamentary  as* 
sumption  of  the  right  of  nomination  to  office,  is  only  one  oi 
those  shades,  that  relieves  the  picture  from  the  absurdity  ol 
spotless  perfection;  the  act  itself  could  only  be  justified  by  the 
peculiarity  and  necessity  of  the  case.  The  monarph  was  sur- 
rounded by  foreigners,  liable  to  their  influence,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  characters  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  qualified 
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to  fill  the  highest  offices,  the  nation  had  already  experi- 
enced the  pernicious  effects  arising  from  their  interference, 
and  they  knew  the  king's  decided  aversion  to  the  only  men, 
who,  at  the  present  critical  juncture,  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  nation,  nor  had  they  any  other  effectual  constitutional 
control  over  the  choice  of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  unless 
they  had  followed  the  precedent  of  Lauder  bridge. 

Previously  to  his  departure,  the  king  endeavoured  to  se- 
cure the  personal  attachment  of  the  leading  nobles ;  he  cre- 
ated the  earl  of  Argyle  a  marquis,  lords  Loudon  and  Lind- 
say were  raised  to  the  rank  of  earls,  and  the  general,  Leslie, 
besides  a  large  pecuniary  remuneration,  had  also  the  title  of 
earl  of  Leven  conferred  upon  him.  The  greater  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues,  which,  on  the  suppression  of  the 
bishoprics,  had  reverted  to  the  crown,  was  distributed  among 
the  chiefs  who  had  opposed  him,  and  the  only  persons  passed 
over,  were  those  who  had  been  forward  in  his  support,  and 
Balmerino,  a  nobleman  whom  he  had  injured  too  deeply,- 
ever  to  forgive.  Arrangements  were  made  for  more  regular 
and  adequate  support  to  the  ministers,  and  Henderson,  his 
chaplain,  had  the  temporalities  of  the  deanry  of  the  chapel 
royal  bestowed  upon  him.  Hie  universities  had  also  some 
portions  allotted  to  them,  but  still  the  church  had  to  com- 
plain of  the  irregular  payment  of  their  moderate  stipends, 
and  that  the  seminaries  of  learning  were  not  encouraged  with 
t  liberality  proportioned  to  their  importance. 

Although  subordinate  in  interest  to  the  transactions  of 
parliament,  the  proceedings  of  the  general  assembly,  which 
sat  at  the  same  time,  and  which  are,  in  general,  passed  over 
1^  our  historians  without  remark,  are  far  from  being  unworthy 
of  notice;  they  are,  in  fact,  necessary  to  be  known,  in  order 
to  trace  accurately  the  progress  of  that  pernicious  intoler- 
ance, which,  by  attempting  to  enforce  presbyterian  uniformi- 
ty over  the  whole  island,  was  the  source  of  so  much  mischief, 
ttid  so  many  misfortunes  to  Scotland.  It  met  first  at  St. 
Andrews,  but  as  a  number  of  the  elders  were  members  of 
INurliament,  it  speedily  adjourned  to  Edinburgh  for  their 
convenience,  and  the  two  councils  so  arranged  their  meetings, 
the  ecclesiastical  sitting  in  the  fore,  and  the  estates  in  the 
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afternoon,  that  the  business  of  both  was  carried  on  at  the 
same  time,  without  interfering  with  their  mutual  sederunta* 
llie  earl  of  Wemyss  was  commissioner,  and  delivered  a 
gracious  letter  from  the  king,  expressive  of  his  intention  to 
secure  the  constitution  of  the  church,  to  support  an  efficient 
ministry,  by  appointing  able  men  to  fill  the  vacant  charges 
within  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  and  to  provide  for  its 
continuance,  by  promoting  every  measure  that  tended  to 
encourage  learning  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  and  in  re- 
turn, requested  their  prayers  in  his  behalf,  and  their  endesY- 
ours  in  inculcating  upon  their  flocks  the  duty  of  paying  him 
that  honour  and  obedience,  they  owed  him  as  God's  vice- 
gerent for  good.  In  the  warmth  of  their  gratitude,  the  as- 
sembly replied,  assuring  his  majesty  of  their  prayers  for  his 
happiness,  and  of  their  exertions  to  preserve  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, that  they  might  be  an  example  to  others  in  paying 
that  honour,  which  by  all  laws,  divine  and  human,  is  due  to 
him,  being  confident  that  he  would  find,  at  Iiis  coming  among 
them,  more  satisfaction  and  pleasure  than  they  were  able  to 
express. 

From  whatever  cause,  whether  private  animosity,  or  a 
real  difference  of  sentiment,  the  variance  between  Heniy 
Guthrie  and  the  laird  of  Leckie,  had  rather  increased  since 
the  Aberdeen  Assembly,  and  as  each  endeavoured  to  strength- 
en his  party,  the  dissension  threatened  to  spread  in  the 
church.  In  Edinburgh,  the  dispute  assumed  a  serious  as- 
pect, some  contending  for  the  right  of  private  Christians 
meeting  together  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  exhortatico, 
without  a  minister  being  present,  and  the  ministers  insisting, 
that  by  the  act  of  Aberdeen,  no  private  Christian  was  aii- 
thorized  to  explain  the  Scriptures,  or  exhort,  except  in  his 
own  Kouse,  and  to  the  members  of  his  own  family.  The 
former,  which  was  considered  as  opening  a  door  to  indqpen* 
dent  sentiments,  was  espoused  by  several  of  the  most  pious 
of  the  ministers ;  the  latter  opinion  was  supported  by  a  ma- 
jority, especially  of  such  as  had  struggled  for  the  legal  es* 
tablishment  of  presbytery,  and  were  afraid  of  whatever  b<Mre 
the  name  of  innovation ;  but  the  whole  were  either  convinced 
of  the  divine  authority,  or  agreed  in  the  practical  expediency 
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of  church  courts,  and  were  at  that  time,  afraid  of  indepen- 
dency, more  from  having  heard  of,  or  witnessed  the  extra- 
vagancies committed  by  some  under  this  name,  than  from 
any  absolute  conviction  of  the  unscriptural  nature  of  their 
tenets,  as  then  pled  for. 

A  number  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  insisted  upon 
the  utility  and  propriety  of  private  meetings,  and  required 
the  repeal,  or  at  least  the  explication  of  the  act  made  at  Aber- 
deen, and  some  of  the  over*zealous,  imprudently,  expres- 
sed their  dislike  of  the  restraints  of  that  act,  in  terms  which 
highly  displeased  their  pastors,  who  appear  to  have  thought 
that  they  favoured  the  error*— afterward  very  prevalent—^ 
rgecting  or  undervaluing  the  office  of  a  regular  pastor  in  a 
Christian  church;  and  they,  perhaps,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  be  apt  to  exalt  too  highly  the  sacred  character, 
which,  in  their  zeal  to  humble  the  ridiculous  pretensicms  of 
indelibility,  claimed  by  popish  and  prelatical  priests,  some 
of  themselves  had,  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  treated  with 
irreverent  contempt. 

After  a  conference  between  the  parties,  and  several  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  in  private, 
where  the  subjects  were  reasoned  upon,  and  considered 
calmly,  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  general  assembly, 
and  an  act  adopted,  which  guarded  against  the  extremes  on 
both  sides,  and  for  the  time,  set  the  controversy  at  rest.  It 
lan  thus.  ^^  In  order  to  prevent  dishonouring  the  name  of 
God  before  men,  the  assembly  find  it  most  necessary  to  stir 
ip  themselves,  and  to  provoke  all  others,  both  ministers  and 
people  of  all  degrees,  not  only  to  the  religious  exercises  of 
pablic  worship  in  the  congregation,  but  of  private  worship 
kk  their  families,  and  of  every  one  by  themselves  apart;  but 
also  to  the  duties  of  mutual  edification,  instruction,  admoni- 
tion, exhorting  one  another  to  forwardness  in  religion,  and 
comforting  one  another  in  whatsoever  distress,"  ^^but  be- 
cause the  best  means  have  been,  and  may  still  be  despised 
or  abused,  and  particularly  the  duty  of  mutual  edification, 
which  hath  been  so  little  in  use,  and  so  few  know  how  to 
perform  in  the  right  manner,  may  be,  on  the  one  part,  subject 
to  the  working  of  ungodly  men,  who  cannot  endure  in  others, 
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that  which  they  are  unwilling  to  practise  themselves,  and  on 
the  other,  the  many  errors  into  which  the  godly,  through  theur 
weakness,  may  fall,  or  by  the  craftiness  of  others,  may  be 
drawn  into ;  such  as  error,  heresy,  schism,  scandal,  self-con- 
ceit, and  despising  of  others ;  pressing  above  the  common 
calling  of  Christians,  and  usurping  that  which  is  proper  to 
the  pastoral  vocation ;  idle  and  unprofitable  questions,  un- 
charitable censurings,  neglect  of  duties,  meddling  with  other 
men's  matters,  and  many  similar  errors  in  doctrine,  charity, 
and  manners ;  therefore,  the  assembly,  earnestly  desiring  to 
promote  the  work  of  reformation,  and  to  have  the  comfort 
and  power  of  true  godliness  sensible  to  every  soul,  and  reli- 
gion to  be  universally  practised  in  every  family,  charge  all 
the  ministers  and  members  of  this  kirk,  that,  according  to 
their  several  places  and  vocations,  they  endeavour  to  sup- 
press the  mocking  of  religious  exercises,  especially  by  those 
who  cast  foul  aspersions,  and  factious  or  odious  names  upon 
the  godly  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  that  they  be 
aware,  lest,  under  the  name  or  pretext  of  religious  exercises, 
otherwise  lawful  and  necessary,  they  fall  into  any  of  those 
abuses  which  occasion  scandal,  and  are  contrary  to  truth 
and  peace ;  and  presbyteries  and  synods  are  directed  to  take 
order  with  such  as  transgress  in  either  respect."  This*  act 
shows  how  anxious  the  church  of  Scotland  was  to  preserve 
peace  and  harmony  within  its  own  bounds,  and  to  promote 
real  religion  among  its  members,  and  at  the  same  time,  gives 
toleration  to,  or  rather,  approbation  to  private  meetings  for 
exercise,  as  they  were  aflcrward  called,  while  the  superin- 
tendence, and  oversight  of  the  church  courts,  preserved  them 
from  degenerating  into  irregular,  unwarranted  assembling, 
calculated  to  supersede  the  decent  and  orderly  public  wor- 
ship of  the  congregation.  * 

While  the  assembly  were  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of 
independent  principles  among  their  people,  they  had  their 
attention  turned  to  a  charge  brought  against  some  of  them- 
selves,  by  their  presbyterian  brethren  in  England.      The 

*  This  act  was  drawn  up  by  Henderson,  and  supported  by  Rutherford, 
Blair,  Dickson,  and  Cant. 
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labours  of  the  Scottish  ministers  had  been  eminently  success- 
ful in  propagating  presbyterian  principles,  and  a  number  of 
ministers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  assembly,  congratulating  them  on  their  happy  triumph, 
and  expressing  their  expectation  of  also  getting  presbyterial 
discipline  established,  but  they  added,  ^^  Almighty  God,  having 
now,  of  his  infinite  goodness,  raised  up  our  hopes  of  remov- 
ing the  yoke  of  episcopacy,  under  which  we  have  so  long 
groaned,  sundry  other  forms  of  church  government,  are,  by 
sundry  sorts  of  men  projected,  to  be  set  up  in  the  room 
thereof,  the  chief  of  which  is  independency — a  system 
which  asserts  that  every  separate  congregation  forms  a  com- 
plete church  within  itself,  subject  to  the  authoritative  inter- 
ference of  no  other,  and  possessing  all  the  powers  requisite 
for  conducting  the  spiritual  concerns  of  its  members" — and 
they  requested  the  opinion  of  the  assembly,  ^^  as  some  famous 
and  eminent  brethren  among  yourselves,  do  somewhat  incline 
mito  an  approbation  of  that  way  of  government."  The  per- 
sons here  alluded  to,  were  Mr.  D.  Dickson,  and  Mr.  Cant, 
who,  because  they  favoured  the  practice  of  private  meetings, 
which  was  considered  as  an  incipient  independency,  had  been 
looked  upon  as  favouring  the  whole  plan.  But,  upon  the 
question  being  discussed,  they  expressed  their  approbation 
of  their  own  form  of  church  government,  and  their  determin- 
tti<m  to  support  it  in  opposition  to  independency,  as  well  as 
episcopacy. 

All  being  agreed  on  this  point,  an  answer  was  returned  to 
their  English  brethren,  in  which  the  assembly  expressed  the 
taider  interest  they  took  in  the  situation  of  their  sister 
^kirk,"  their  satisfaction  at  the  approaching  downfall  of  the 
hierarchy,  and  gave  their  unanimous  voice  in  favour  of  pres- 
bytery, but  consenting  at  the  same  time,  to  forbear  with  the 
independents.  They  hail,  however,  with  gratulation,  the 
dawn  of  conformity,  and  the  prospect  of  an  intimate  and 
endearing  connexion  between  the  two  churches.  ^^  We  have 
learned  by  long  experience,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  re- 
formation, and  specially  after  the  two  kingdoms  have  been, 
in  the  great  goodness  of  God  to  both,  united  under  one  head 
and  monarch,  but  most  of  all,  of  late,  which  is  not  unknown 
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to  you,  what  danger  and  contagion  in  matters  of  kirk  gov* 
ernment,  of  divine  worship  and  of  doctrine,  may  come  fr<un 
one  kirk  to  the  other,  which,  beside  all  other  reasons,  make  us 
pray  to  God,  and  to  desire  you,  and  all  that  love  the  honoar 
of  Christ,  and  the  peace  of  these  kirks  and  kingdoms,  heart- 
ily to  endeavour,  that  there  might  be  in  both  kirks,  one 
confession,  one  directory  for  public  worship,  one  catechigm, 
and  one  form  of  kirk  government;  and  if  the  Lord,  who 
hath  done  great  things  for  us,  shall  be  pleased  to  hearken 
unto  our  desires,  and  to  accept  of  our  endeavours,  we  shall 
not  only  have  a  sure  foundation  for  a  permanent  peace,  bat 
shall  be  strong  in  God,  against  the  rising  and  spreading  of 
heresy  and  schism  amongst  ourselves,  and  of  invasion  from 
foraine  enemies." 

Situated  as  the  church  and  kingdom  of  Scotland  then  was, 
a  wish  for  uniformity  in  religion,  was  both  natural  and  justi* 
fiable.     That  this  could  not  be  established  upon  episcopal- 
ianism  was  perfectly  evident,  and  independency  asked  no  aid 
from  the  civil  power,  and  refused  countenance  from  the  state 
as  an  associated  body ;  all  they  required  in  religious  matters, 
was  liberty  to  regulate  themselves  according  to  their  con- 
ception of  the  word  of  God,  and  protection  so  long  as  they 
behaved  as  quiet  and  peaceable  subjects ;  if^  therefore,  there 
was  to  be  a  state  religion,  authorized  and  supported  by  gov- 
ernment, presbytery  was  the  only  one  which  presented  itself 
to  be  established  by  parliament,  and  the  only  one  which 
apparently  offered  a  rational  hope  of  uniformity.     In  recom- 
mending it  to  their  English  brethren,  as  the  model  for  their 
ecclesiastical  structure,  the  assembly  acted  in  entire  consis- 
tency with  their  principles  and  with  their  interest,  for  having 
suffered  so  much  from  the  persecuting  spirit  of  prelacy,  it 
was  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  they  should  not 
eagerly  seize  the  first  opportunity,  to  erect  upon  its  ruin,  a 
monument  of  their  own  triumph,  and  such  an  one  as  would 
promise  to  prevent  its  resurrection.     These  desires  had  been 
formerly  expressed  by  the  commissioners  for  the  treaty,  they 
were  now  repeated  by  the  church,  and  had  they  been  en- 
forced by  the  only  legitimate  weapons  in  such  warfare,  argu- 
ment and  reason— had  they  never  been  pushed  farther  than 
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in  this  assembly,  the  conduct  of  the  presbyterians  would 
have  claimed  our  unqualified  approbation;  but  they  were 
destined  to  exemplify  in  their  future  proceeding,  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  intrust  any  collective  religious  body  with  the 
direction  of  civil  power,  and  what  melancholy  consequences 
may  arise  from  good  men  pursuing  a  good  object  with  the 
purest  intentions,  if  by  improper  means. 

It  should  always  be  remembered,  when  we  hear,  from  those 
who  have  never  been  at  the  trouble  of  examining  the  subject^ 
tirades  about  the  superficial  learning  of  our  Scottish  divines, 
that  the  object  of  their  most  anxious  solicitude  was  uniform- 
ly, and,  constantly,  the  promotion  of  literature  in  the  country; 
and  they  offered  in  this  assembly  some  suggestions,  which  it 
were  w^ell  if  the  patrons  of  the  present  day  would  attend  to, 
particularly  the  last.  Tliey  were  recommended  to  the  consid- 
eration of  parliament  under  three  heads.  First,  Be(;ause  the 
good  estate,  both  of  the  church  and  commonwealth,  depend- 
ed! mainly  from  the  flourishing  of  universities  and  colleges, 
as  the  seminaries  of  both,  which  cannot  be  expected,  unless 
the  poor  means  which  they  have  be  helped,  and  sufficient 
revenues  be  provided  for  them,  and  the  same  be  well  employ- 
ed ;  therefore,  that  out  of  the  rents  of  prelacies,  collegiate,  or 
chapter,  churches,  or  such  like,  a  sufficient  maintenance  be 
provided  for  a  competent  number  of  professors,  teachers,  and 
bursars  in  all  faculties,  and  especially  in  divinity,  and  for 
upholding,  repairing,  and  enlarging  the  fabric  of  the  colleges, 
famishing  libraries,  and  such  like  good  uses  in  every  univer- 
sity and  college.  Second,  Next  for  keeping  of  good  order, 
preventing  and  removing  of  abuses,  and  promoting  of  piety 
and  learning,  it  is  very  needful  and  expedient,  that  there  be 
a  communion  and  correspondence  kept  betwixt  all  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges ;  and  therefore,  that  it  be  ordained  that 
there  be  a  meeting  once  every  year,  at  such  times  and  places 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  of  commissioners  from  every  uni- 
versity and  college,  to  consult  and  determine  upon  the  com- 
mon affiurs,  and  whatsoever  may  concern  them,  for  the  ends 
above  specified,  and  who  also,  or  some  of  their  number,  may 
represent  what  shall  be  needful  and  expedient  for  the  same 
effect,  to  parliaments  and  assemblies.  And,  lastly,  that  special 
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care  be  had,  that  the  places  of  professors  of  divinity  in  every 
university,  be  filled  with  the  ablest  men,  and  best  affected  to 
the  order  and  reformation  of  this  kirk.  The  commotions 
which  so  soon  after  took  place,  prevented  these,  and  a  numr 
ber  of  other  excellent  resolutions  from  being  carried  into 
full  effect,  but  they  remain  as  honourable  testimonies  to  the 
virtuous  efforts  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  whose  highest 
praise  in  her  best  time,  was  the  attention  she  ever  paid  to  the 
training  of  her  youth,  and  the  seminaries  of  education,  * 

*  A  committee  was  appointed  at  this  assembly,  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
remote  parts  of  Scotland,  the  Highlands,  Islands  of  Orkney,  Zetland,  and  the 
Hebrides,  and  to  procure  the  settlement  of  ministers  among  them. 


THE 
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Book  VIL 


A.T  his  departure  firom  Scotland,  Charles  left  a  popular  ad- 
ministration, and  an  apparently  satisfied  people.  The  church 
was  settled  upon  a  legal  foundation,  all  the  causes  of  com- 
plaint removed,  and  nothing  seemed  wanting  but  a  period  of 
internal  tranquillity,  to  give  stability  to  the  new  arrange- 
ments. There  were  some  asperities  in  the  construction  of 
the  political  machine,  but  these  would  have  worn  off  in  its 
r^ular  movements,  had  no  external  cause  operated  to  de- 
range its  operations.  Yet,  with  aU  these  fair  appearances, 
there  existed  a  powerful  counteracting  agency  in  the  restless 
spirit  of  the  high  royalists,  who^  encouraged  by  the  king, 
watched  for  the  reintroduction  of  all  that  had  been  abolished, 
and  in  the  anxious  desires  of  the  church  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  presbytery  throughout  the  island — the  one 
led  to  the  impeachment  of  the  English  commons,*  and  the 
other  greatly  contributed  to  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
Scots  with  the  English  parliament. 

There  existed  in  the  state,  opposed  to  each  other  as  parties, 

the  high  royalists,  or  the  abettors  of  unrestrained  prerogative, 

and  the  friends  to  limited  monarchy — the  supporters  of  the 

constitution  as  now  established — for  however  much  ^accused 

• 

•  The  intrignes  of  the  high  royalist  party,  procured  for  the  king  that  evi- 
dence upon  wKch  he  intended  to  proceed,  in  the  impeachment  of  the  Eng- 
lish commons,  and  lord  Kimbolton.  Had  this  plot  succeeded,  the  popular 
party  would,  moBi  probably,  have  been  crushed  in  England,  and  this  woula 
only  have  been  preparatory  to  the  recall  of  evcty  concetsion  that  had  been 
granted  in  Scotland. 

VOL.  IV,  H 
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of  republican  principles,  there  is  not  the  smallest  proof  that 
any  of  the  factions  ever  contemplated,  or  would  have  mppaaw^ 
ed  of  a  government  without  a  hereditary  chief,  or  ever  thooglit 
of  any  other  family,  than  of  that  one,  the  roots  of  whose  gen- 
ealogical tree  were  radiated  among  the  original  laming  of 
the  nation,  and  hid  in  the  obscurity  of  their  earliest  records. 
At  the  head  of  the  first  were  Traquair,  a  man  of  a  narrow 
temporizing  genius,  and  Montrose,  distinguished  by  bold,  qih 
principled  ambition,  but  both  in  disgrace,  and,  firom  their 
situation,  incapable  of  efiecting  any  thing  for  the  king,  except 
by  intrigue.     They  had,  however,  promised,  that  they  would 
procure  the  overturn  of  the  late  acts,  and  being  retained 
in  his  majesty's  confidence,   they  destroyed   any  cordiality 
in  the  royal  mind  towards  the  state  of  things  as  he  left  theiD» 
while  they  agitated  the  nation  by  the  dark  rumours  of  change 
to  which  they  gave  rise.     The  chief  men  among  the  last^ 
Argyle,  Loudon,  and  Balmerino,  were  not  more  distinguished 
for  their  steady  affection  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  than  for  theit 
abilities;   Argyle  was  reputed  the  most  acute,  and  Loudon 
the  most  eloquent  of  the  Scots.     Hamilton,  from  the  extent 
of  his  property,  possessed  next  to  these  the  greatest  influence 
but  he  had  been  thrown  involuntarily  into  the  arms  of  the 
covenanters,  and  his  trimming  politics  were  ultimately  dia-> 
advantageous  both   to  his  king  and  country.     The   church 
also  was  divided.     The  sincere,  upright,  conscientious  prea- 
byterians  formed   one  class,    they  were  men  who  preferred 
that  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  because  they  thought 
it  most  consonant  to  the  Scriptures,  and  most  conducive  to 
the  best  interests  of  religion,  yet  would  have  borne,  had  they 
followed  the  dictates  of  their  own  minds,  with  those  whom 
they  esteemed  truly  pious,  in  minor  matters  of  church  order 
and  diMiipline.     Among  them  were  numbered  the  most  ve- 
nerable names  of  the  age,   Iluthcrronl,  Blair,  Gillespie,  and 
Cant.^     Baillie  trimmed   with  them,  as  Hamilton  did  with 
the  statesmen.     The  others  i^cre  the  |x)litical  presbyterians, 
who  were  the  most  furious  lor  forms,  but  less  careful  about 

*  They  were  tf^crward  carried  awaj  by  the  ixM>re  Tiolent,  but  the  hittorv 
of  their  change  of  teoumcfit,  belongs  to  ecdefiaitical  story. 
66 
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practical  piety,  and  though  they  fought  for  the  bulwarks  oi 
the  Scottish  Zion,  were  little  anxious  about  beautifying  her 
palaces.  The  most  forward  among  them  were  Guthrie,  Dal- 
gleish,  and  Colville,  &c.  The  former  were  afterward  mar- 
tyrs, the  latter  bishops,  when  times  altered.  These,  however, 
acted  together  at  present,  and  the  moderates*  predominated, 
the  others  submitting  for  the  sake  of  peace,  as  they  supposed, 
to  measures  of  which  they  did  not  altogether  approve,  but 
for  which  the  pretexts  were  specious,  and  urged  with  zeal. 
The  papists  and  episcopalians  were  a  nerveless  minority. 

Two  objects  are  mentioned,  as  having  been  in  the  king's 
view,  in  his  late  journey  to  Scotland.  First,  to  conciliate  the 
Scots  by  his  concessions,  so  that  if  he  could  not  obtain  their 
assistance,  he  might  secure  their  neutrality  in  the  ensuing 
conflict,  which  he  thus  early  either  meditated  or  foresaw ;  and 
next,  that  he  might  obtain  such  information,  as  would  enable 
him  to  impeach  the  leading  men  in  England,  as  accessory  to 
the  introduction  of  a  foreign  force  into  the  country.  In  his 
primary  design  he  had  so  far  succeeded,  as  to  cause  a  reflux 
in  the  ebbing  tide  of  Scottish  loyalty,  and  might,  perhaps, 
have  ultimately,  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  wholly,  accomplish- 
ed it,  had  he  not  delivered  himself  up  too  much  to  the  guidance 
of  the  high  royalists,  who  hurried  him  into  measures  incom- 
patible with  his  previous  purpose.  By  the  plot  of  the  inci«* 
dent,  they  checked  in  the  bud,  the  returning  confidence  (^ 
the  covenanting  chiefs  so  severely,  that  all  the  sunshine  of 
royal  favour  was  not  able  afterward  to  restore  it;  for  al- 
though an  outward  reconciliation  had  taken  place,  they  never 
forgot  the  attempt,  and  Montrose,  who  was  now  fairly  com- 
mitted with  his  earlier  friends,  betrayed  their  secrets  to  the 
king,  and  furnished  him  with  the  informalioa  he  so  much 
desired,  respecting  their  connexion  with  the  English  lords,  a 
circumstance,  which  is  justly  considered  as  among  the  im- 
mediate causes  of  the  civil  war  in  England,  as  the  proceedings 
against  Balmerino  was  in  Scotland. 

Perhaps  Britain  never  saw  such  an  assemblage  of  integrity 

•  Sudi  was  the  aame  that  party  assumed  to  themsehret,  when  penecntiog 
iIm  Brownista.    Guthrie's  Memoirs,  p.  89. 
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and  ability,  as  sat  in  the  long  parliament,  and  the  leaden 
were  too  clear  sighted,  not  to  perceive  the  advantages  which 
nourishing  the  hopes  of  uniformity  in  church  governmeoti 
would  procure  from  Scotland ;  we  shall  accordingly  find,  that 
the  very  first  proceedings  of  the  English  parliament,  after  the 
king's  return,  were  directed  to  secure  the  affection  of  the 
Scottish  ministers,  while  they  never  for  a  moment  intermitted 
in  their  vigilant  co-operation  with  the  Scottish  nobles,  to 
paralyze  the  efforts  of  the  high  royalists.     In  the  house  of 
commons,  as  already  noticed,  ^^  the  incident"  had  made  a 
deep  impression ;  the  principal  men  saw  in  it  a  spirit  of  vin- 
dictiveness,  which  survived  treaties  of  pacification,  and  acta 
of  oblivion,  and  which  the  obvious  interests  of  Charles  him- 
self, to  stand  welt  with  the  Scottish  nobles,  had  not  beea 
able  to  subdue.     There  was  obviously  no  treason,  of  which 
Hamilton  or  Argyle  could  be  accused  since  the  negotiation, 
it  must  have  been  before,  and  it  could  only  consist  in  their 
correspondence  with  the  English,  or  in  some  way  refer  to 
the  late  disturbance.     Their  safety  had  been  secur^  by  their 
flight,  aiid  the  interposition  of  the  estates ;  it  was  therefore 
necessary  for  those  who  were  conscious  of  being  liable  to 
similar,  or  stronger  charges  in  Elngland,  to  anticipate  sQch 
an  event,  and  provide  against  it,  by  putting  the  king  himself 
upon  his  defence.     This,  which  was  not  obscurely  hinted  in 
the  instructions  to  the  commissioners  in  Scotland,  was  plainly 
brought  forward  in  the  remonstrance  which  followed. 

In  that  celebrated  expos^,  a  terrific  picture  was  drawn  of 
the  state  of  the  nation;  all  the  grievances  of  the  people 
were  exhibited  in  the  strongest  colours;  every  act  of  mis- 
government,  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign,  till  tba( 
period,  distinctly  detailed,  every  misfortune  minutely  eon- 
merated,  and  the  whole  ascribed  to  the  evil  counsellors  by 
whom  the  king  was  surrounded,  and  whom  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  dismiss.  The  removal  of  these  ministers,  and  (lia 
appointment  of  others  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  parlio* 
ment,  were  pointed  out,  as  the  means  for  ensuring  ihe  happi- 
ness, wealth,  and  prosperity  of  the  country  at  home,  and  its 
respectability  abroad.  The  example  of  the  Scots,  who' bed 
obtained  the  parliamentary  nomination  of  the  high  officers  oS 
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state,  as  well  as  the  imperious  necessity  of  guarding  against 
the  vengeance  of  the  crown,  pointed  out  this  encroachment 
on  the  royal  prerogative,  as  a  temporary  measure  at  least, 
without  which  all  the  others  would  be  nugatory;  for  were 
parliament  to  dissolve  without  such  a  security,  it  was  not 
hazarding  much,  to  prognosticate  that  the  members  who  had 
exposed  the  royal  will  in  this,  would  suffer  as  those  who  had 
in  similar  circumstances,  on  former  occasions,  been  imprison- 
ed and  fined  for  their  senatorial  contumacy. 

So  firmly  impressed  were  the  popular  leaders  with  their 
own  danger,  and  with  the  little  reliance  that  could  be  placed 
upon  the  king,  that  numbers  of  them  had  resolved  to  leave 
the  country,  if  they  did  not  attain  their  end,  as  the  well  known 
declaration  of  Oliver  Cromwell  to  lord  Falkland,  the  day  after 
the  remonstrance  was  voted,  sufficiently  evinces.     *^  Had  it 
not  been  carried,"  said  the  future  ruler  of  the  three  king- 
doms, *^  I  would  have  sold  all   that  I  have,   and  gone  to 
America,''  and  he  added,  he  knew  there  were  many  other 
honest  men  of  the  same  persuasion.     But  so  certain  were 
they  of  carrying  it,  that  they  scarcely  anticipated  any  opposi- 
tion.    The  other  party,  however,  were  convinced,  that  on  this 
question  turned  the  fate  of  the  country.     The  king,  they 
knew,  would  never  accede  to  what  at  once  destroyed  all  his 
projected  schemes  of  arbitrary  power,  and  personal  revenge; 
they  therefore  strained  every  nerve  to  obstruct  the  passing  of 
this  remonstrance,  and  after  an  animated  debate  of  fourteen 
hours,  it  only  passed  by  a  majority  of  eleven.     A  motion  for 
printing  it  was  subsequently  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
three,  and  that  was  met  by  the  proposal  of  a  protestation, 
which  occasioned  such  warm  contention,  that  the  prudence 
and  calmness  of  Hampden  alone  prevented  '*  horrid  blood- 
shed.'' 

Before  the  agitation  to  which  this  important  question  had 
given  rise  was  stilled,  Charles  arrived  in  the  capital  from 
Scotland.  On  the  road  he  was  received  with  every  outward 
demonstration  of  joy,  and  his  public  entry  into  London,  was 
conducted  with  the  noblest  magnificence.  The  mayor.  Sir 
Richard  Gumey,  who  was  knighted  on  the  occasion,  accom- 
panied by  the  sherifis,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  re- 
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ceived  him  in  their  robes,  and  conducted  him  in  grand  pro- 
cession, from  Bishopsgate,  through  Cornhill  and  Cheapsidci 
to  Guildhall — the  conduits  running  claret  wine  the  while—* 
where  he  was  entertained  with  a  royal  banquet,  served  by 
the  citizens,  in  their  gowns,  and  the  hoods  of  the  livery  of 
their  company.  After  dinner,  which,  according  to  the  good 
custom  of  these  days,  was  concluded  by  4  o'clock,  the  royal 
cavalcade  proceeded  through  Fleetstreet  and  the  Strand,  to 
Whitehall,  the  houses  on  each  side  hung  with  tapestry,  and 
the  windows  crowded  with  spectators,  who  made  the  air  ring 
with  acclamations  !  On  taking  leave,  his  majesty  desired  the 
lord  mayor  to  thank  the  whole  city,  in  his  name,  for  their 
loyal  and  affectionate  behaviour,  and  in  return,  he  was  ear^ 
nestly  petitioned,  that  he  would  make  Whitehall  his  residence 
during  the  winter,  and  overlook  the  late  disorders  at  West- 
minster, which  they  assured  him,  had  not  originated  with  any 
of  the  better  sort  of  the  citizens.  The  king  was  highly  gra- 
tified with  the  show  of  affection  the  citizens  manifested.  He 
forgot — although  in  his  own  person  destined  to  exemplify  the 
remark — that  popular  applause  was  the  most  fickle  and  fiuth- 
less  of  all  human  possessions,  and,  trusting  to  the  flattering 
expressions  of  the  magistrates,  he  began  to  entertain  hqpes, 
that  the  city  of  London  would  enable  him  to  contend  with 
the  parliament ;  he  therefore  promised  frankly,  that  he  would 
spend  his  Christma>  at  Whitehall,  and  desired  the  recorder 
to  join  with  him,  in  preventing  a  recurrence  of  riot  or  dis- 
order.* 

As  the  earl  of  Essex's  commission  of  captain-general,  had 
expired  on  the  king's  return,  he  delivered  it  into  his  majesty's 
hands,  and  intimated  to  the  bouse  of  lords,  that  he  no  longer 
commanded.  On  receiving  bis  resignation,  the  lord  keeper 
was  sent  for  by  the  king,  and  ordered  to  acquaint  parliament, 
that  he  had  dismissed  the  guard  appointed  to  protect  them 
in  his  absence,  as  he  hoped  that  now  his  presence  would  be 
a  sufficient  protection,  but  if  there  should  be  any  occasion, 
and  his  majeisty  see  reason  for  it,  he  would  be  ready  to  take 
care  and  provide  for  their  security.     In  answer  to  this  mes- 

^  •  May*!  Breyiary,  p,  S3, 
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sage,  a  petition  was  returned  in  the  name  of  both  houses, 
praying  that  the  guards  might  still  be  continued,  till  they 
should  satisfy  his  majesty  of  the  necessity.  Next  day,  the 
king  sent  a  message  in  reply,  telling  them,  "  That  he  had 
commanded  the  guards  to  be  dismissed,  because  he  knew  no 
cause  they  had  of  fear,  and  because  it  was  a  great  trouble  to 
his  subjects  that  were  to  perform  that  service,  besides  dis- 
quieting the  people  with  strange  apprehensions  and  jealousies; 
and  that  his  majesty  expects,  when  the  parliament  shall  re- 
quire any  thing  extraordinary,  as  this  is,  they  should  give 
particular  reasons  for  it ;  yet  his  majesty  is  so  tender  of  the 
parliament's  safety,  that  he  will  command  the  earl  of  Dorset 
to  appoint  some  of  the  trainbands,  only  for  a  few  days,  to 
wait  on  both  houses,  and,  if  in  that  time  he  shall  be  satisfied 
there  is  just  reason,  shall  continue  them,  and  likewise  shall 
take  such  a  course  for  the  safety  of  his  own  person,  as  shall 
be  fit,  of  which  his  majesty  doubts  not  but  they  will  be  as 
careful  as  of  their  own." 

The  reasons  assigned  by  the  commons,  for  desiring  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  guard,  show  how  intimately  they  considered 
their  own  interest  and  fate  connected  with  the  proceedings  in 
Scotland;  they  were— the  number  of  suspicious,  and  desper- 
ate characters  lurking  about  Westminster ;  the  jealousy  ex- 
cited upon  the  discovery  of  a  design  in  Scotland,  to  surprise 
several  of  the  nobility,  members  of  the  parliament  there, 
which  had  been  mentioned  in  London  several  days  before  it 
broke  out,  and  a^  surmise  given,  that  something  similar  would 
be  attempted  against  themselves ;  the  declaration  of  some  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  that  the  same  plan  was  to  be 
pursued  in  England  and  Scotland ;  advices  from  beyond  seas, 
that  there  would  be  great  alteration  in  religion  shortly  in  these 
kingdoms,  and  that  the  necks  of  both  the  parliaments  in 
England  and  Scotland  should  be  broken;  and  the  threatening 
speeches,  and  secret  meetings  of  the  papists  in  several  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  But  the  remonstrance  was  the  most  unequi- 
vocal expression  of  their  sentiments,  and  immediately  after 
this  communing  about  the  guard,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  present  it,  together  with  a  petition  to  the  king.  His  maj- 
esty,  on  hearing  the  petition,   when  the  reader  came  to  a 
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passage,  representing  a  malignant  party  about  his  person,  as 
entertaining  the  design  of  introducing  a  change  of  religioiiy 
his  majesty,  with  hearty  fervency  said,  *<  The  devil  Uke  him, 
whosoever  he  be,  that  has  a  design  to  change  religion,''  *  a 
remark,  however,  which  might  apply  two  ways,  as  the  com* 
mons  prayed  that  the  bishops  should  be  deprived  of  thdr 
vote  in  parliament,  and  their  immoderate  power,  usurped  over 
the  clergy,  abridged.  They  had  also  requested,  that  he  would 
not  alienate  any  of  the  lands  which  might  be  forfeited  in 
Ireland,  on  account  of  the  rebellion,  but  reserve  them  for  the 
better  support  of  the  crown,  and  to  aiford  some  indemnifica- 
tion to  the  people  of  England,  for  the  heavy  expense  likely  to 
be  incurred  in  suppressing  it.  On  this  he  remarked,  **  \Y^ 
must  not  dispose  of  the  bear's  skin,  till  the  bear  be  dead,"  an 
observation,  which,  contrasted  with  his  eagerness  to  offer  the 
estates  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  as  rewards  to  those  who  should 
desert  the  cause  of  the  covenant,  operated  as  an  additional 
confirmation,  that  he  encouraged  the  insurrection. 

Without  waiting  for  any  communication  from  the  klng^ 
parliament,  on  the  first  news  of  the  rebellion,  reserved  to 
borrow  money,  raise  troops,  and  send  arms  to  the  Irish  gov- 
ernment; and  when  the  message  arrived  from  Charles  re- 
specting it,  a  bill  was  immediately  introduced,  for  pressing 
men  for  the  service,  but  the  bill  was  delayed  in  the  house  of 
lords,  and  the  mutual  distrust  between  the  commons  and  the 
king,  who  each  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  command  of  thd 
army,  by  retaining  the  nomination  of  the  officers,  prevented 
any  speedy  succours  from  being  sent  to  the  afiiicted  protestants 
of  that  island.  But,  as  every  day  brought  some  new  tale  of 
horror,  and  the  Scots  had  sent  commissioners  to  concert 
measures  with  the  English,  for  forwarding  a  sufficient  force^ 
Charles  called  upon  parliament,  to  hasten  their  preparations 
in  conjunction  with  them.  In  consequence,  it  was  voted  by 
the  house  of  commons,  that  the  offer  of  the  Scots  to  raise  ten 
thousand  men,  should  be  accepted ;  but  the  house  of  lords 
would  not  consent,  unless  an  equal  number  of  English  troops 

*  Sir  Ralph  Hopton*8  report  to  the  House  of  Commoni . 
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were  employed,  alleging  as  a  reason,  the  danger  lest  the  Scots 
might  appropriate  the  island  to  themselves. 

The  commons,   whose  measures  in  several  important  in- 
stancesy"^  had  been  retarded  or  thwarted  by  the  lords,  had  for 
some  time  felt,  that  until  they  could  procure  a  majority  ia 
that  house,  their  own  power  rested  but  upon  an  insecure  base, 
and  early  in  the  month  of  December,  appointed  a  committee 
to  prepare  heads  for  a  conference  with  the  lords,  to  acquaiht 
them  with  what  bills  had  been  passed  in  their  house,  and  sent 
up  to  their  lordships,  which,  although  they  much  concerned 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  had  not  received  their  consent; 
and  that  the  house  being  the  representative  body  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  their  lordships  being  but  as  particular  persons, 
and  coming  to  parliament  in  a  particular  capacity,  that  if 
they  shall  not  be  pleased  to  consent  to  the  passing  of  these 
acts,  and  others  necessary  for  the  preservation  and  safety  of 
the  kingdom,  that  then  this  hotise,  together  with  such  of  the 
lords  as  are  more  sensible  of  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  may 
join  together,  and  represent  the  same  to  hb  majesty.     The 
standing  majority,  upon  whom  the  court  could  depend,  and 
who  were  on  every  account  the  more  obnoxious  to  the  com« 
mons,  consisted  of  the  lords  spiritual.     These  they  had  upon 
various  occasions,  endeavoured  to  get  sequestrated  from  the 
house  of  lords,  and  the  voice  of  the  metropolis  at  least,  if  not 
the  nation,  now  seconded  their  wishes,  but  the  king,  and  the 
bishops  themselves,  were  the  immediate  cause  of  their  ob- 
taining their  desire.      A  tumultuous  assemblage  of  citizens 
collected  at  Westminster,  had  raised  the  cry  of  no  bishops  ! 
but  when  Williams,   archbishop  of  York,  with  the  earl  of 
Dover,  made  their  appearance  on  their  way  to  the  house  of 
lords,  a  temporary  pause  took  place  in  the  exclamations,  one 
jouth  alone  interrupting  the  respectful,  or  accidental  silence. 
Instead  of  meekly  disregarding,  as  a  Christian  prelate  should 
have  done,  this  impertinent  reviler,  Williams  stepped  aside 
to  seize  him,  when  the  populace  interfering,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,   hemmed  in  his  lordship,  and  all  with  one  voice 
loudly  roared  out,  no  bishops  !     But  after  having  regaled  his 
ears  for  a  short  space,  they  suffered  him  quietly  to  proceed. 
Some  cavaliers,  however,  or  discarded  officers,   retained  ia 

''OL.  IV.  1 
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the  king's  service,  who  were  walking  near,  indignant  at  the 
rudeness  of  the  crowd,  still  more  foolishly  attacked  the  round- 
heads *  with  drawn  swords,  and  whether  in  consequence  of 
this,  or  of  previous  irritation,  or  of  new  offence,  th#  city  of 
London  and  Westminster  became  a  scene  of  uproar  and  con- 
fusion. 

Some  of  the  bishops,  who  were  trembling  for  their  order, 
as  a  bill  for  abolishing  episcopacy  was  in  dependanc^  seized 
this  occasion  for  preventing  the  evils  they  dreaded,  and  affec- 
ting to  fear  that  their  persons  were  in  danger,  and  that  they 
could  not  attend  their  duty  in  parliament  with  safety,  protest- 
ed against  all  acts  which  might  pass  during  the  time  of  their 
forced  and  violent  absence.  This  protestation,  so  similar  to 
that  of  the  Scottish  prelates,  and,  like  it,  seen  and  ^proved 
of  by  Charles  before  it  was  presented,  was  indubitably  in- 
tended to  answer  a  similar  purpose,  and  was  followed  by  a 
similar  effect.  His  majesty  was  now  heartily  tired  of  his 
parliament,  and  as  he  possessed  no  means  of  dissolving  it, 
without  its  own  consent,  he  encouraged  this  attempt  to  destroy 
it,  by  means  of  itself,  for  could  the  secession  and  protestatiMi 
of  the  spiritual  lords  have  rendered  null  the  proceedings  of 
the  upper  house,  all  business  must  have  ,been  at  a  stand,  and 
the  commons  of  necessity  dissolved.  Perhaps  this  protest 
might  be  legal,  it  certainly  was  enormously  imprudent  When 
communicated  to  the  commons,  an  impeachment  of  hig^ 
treason  was  sent  up  against  all  that  had  signed  it,  who  were 
immediately  sequestrated  from  parliament,  and  committed 
to  custody,  the  only  difference  of  opinion  about  their  conduct 
being,  whether  they  should  not  rather  be  sent  to  Bedlam  than 
the  Tower. 

Suspicious  of  force  being  next  resorted  to,  to  procure  a 
dissolution,  the  house  of  commons  petitioned  the  king  for  a 
guard  from  among  the  citizens  of  London,  to  be  intrusted 
to  the  earl  of  Essex,  as  there  had  been  several  attempts  to 
bring  destruction  upon  their  whole  body  at  once,  and  menaces 
thrown  out  against  particular  persons,  from  a  malignant 

*  Roundheady  a  name  imposed  on  account  of  their  having  their  hair 
cropped. 
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party,  bitterly  envenomed  against  them,  daily  gathering 
strength  and  confidence,  and  who  were  arrived  at  such  a 
height)  as  to  embolden  some  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  oF^he  subjects,  in  the  face,  and  at  the  doors  of. par- 
liament and  at  the  king's  own  gates,  had  dared  to  Utter 
threats  against  them.  Three  days  after,  his  majesty  returned 
an  answer,  in  which  he  protested  before  Almighty  Crod,  that 
had  he  any  knowledge  or  belief  of  the  least  design  in  any, 
of  violence,  either  formerly,  or  at  that  time,  against  them, 
he  would  pursue  such  to  condign  punishment,  with  the  same 
severity  and  detestation,  that  he  would  do  to  the  greatest  at- 
tempt upon  his  crown ;  and  engaged  solemnly,  upon  tlie  word 
of  a  king,  that  the  security  of  all,  and  every  one  of  them, 
from  violence,  was,  and  ever  should  be  as  much  his  care,  as 
the  preservation  of  himself,  and  his  children.  On  the  same 
day,  he  ordered  Herbert,  attorney  general,  to  enter  an  ac* 
cusation  of  high  treason  in  the  house  of  peers,  against  lord 
Kimbolton,  son  of  the  earl  of  Manchester,  and  five  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  Pym,  Hampden^ 
HoUis,  Hazlerig,  and  Strode,  of  which,  one  of  the  principal 
charges,  was  their  having  traitorously  invited  and  encouraged 
a  foreign  power,  to  invade  his  majesty's  kingdom  of  England* 
A  Serjeant  at  arms,  was  sent  to  require  the  persons  of  the 
commoners.  To  this  demand,  the  speaker  replied,  an  answer 
should  be  returned  as  soon  as  the  great  importance  of  the  busi« 
ness  would  permit.  Irritated  at  their  hesitation,  the  king  de^ 
termined  to  go  in  person,  and  arrest  the  obnoxious  members^ 
and  next  day,  accompanied  by  his  courtiers,  and  attended 
by  a  train  of  about  five  hundred  armed  men,  he  proceeded 
to  the  house,  but  the  five  members  had  withdrawn,  and  the 
king  reaped  only  disappointment,  from  a  rash  and  ill-advised 
measure,  productive  of  the  most  fetal  and  irretrievable  mis^ 
chief.  The  day  after,  he  ordered  the  lord  majsor,  ta  call  a 
common  council  at  Guildhall,  which  he  himself  attended, 
and  with  equally  little  success,  required  from  them,  the  ar- 
rest of  the  fugitives,  who  he  heard  had  sought  refiige  in  the 
city. 

The  king's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  formed   an  exact 
counterpart  of  what  had  taken  place  in  Scotland  during,  the 
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incident)  and  have  both  been  traced  to  the  same  source-— 
chagrin  at  the  concessions  he  had  been  forced  to  make,  and 
a  desire  to  re-establish  his  authority  on  the  ruin  of  parlia- 
ment The  materials  upon  which  the  accusation  warfounded, 
had  been  collected  during  the  late  visit,  and  the  principal  part 
furnished  by  Montrose.  The  actions  were  equally  precipitate 
and  inconsiderate,  only  the  last,  was  the  more  flagrant  out- 
rage of  the  two,  and  furnished  a  more  open  display  of  the 
violent  and  unconstitutional  methods  to  which  he  would  have 
recourse  to  support  his  pretensions;  it  was  a  more  undis^ 
guised,  and  a  more  clearly  detected  plot,  against  the  rights* 
and  privileges  of  parliament,  and  one  which  is  more  fully 
substantiated,  for  the  record  remains,  and  the  evidence  no 
apology  can  explain  away;^  and  it  was  a  breach  of  hitb^ 
which  set  at  defiance  the  most  solemn  obligations,  and  pre- 
eluded  every  idea  of  safety,  while  the  king  retained  power. 

In  the  treaty  with  the  Scots,  it  had  been  expressly  stipoU 
ated,  ^^  that  an  act  of  oblivion  should  be  made  in  the  parlia-* 
ments  of  all  the  three  kingdoms,  for  burying  in  forgetfnlnesa 
acts  of  hostility,  whether  between  the  king  and  his  subjects, 
or  between  subject  and  subject,  or  which  may  be  conceived 
to  arise  upon  the  coming  of  any  English  army  against  Scot* 
land,  or  coming  of  the  Scottish  army  into  England,  or  upcm 
any  action,  attempt,  assistance,  counsel,  or  advice,  having  rela* 
tion  thereunto,  and  falling  out  by  the  occasion  of  the  late 
troubles,  preceding  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and  the  return 
of  the  Scottish  army  into  Scotland,  that  the  same,  and  what* 
soever  hath  ensued  thereupon,  whether  trenching  upon  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  church  and  kingdom,  or  upon  his  majesty's 
honour  and  authority,  in  no  time  hereafter,  may  be  called  in 
question,  nor  recited  as  a  wrong,  national  or  personal,  what- 
soever be  the  quality  of  the  person  or  persons,  or  of  what- 
ever kind  or  degree,  civil  or  criminal,  the  injury  is  supposed 

*  Beudes  the  evidence  of  very  outrageous  language  having  been  used  bg^ 
the  armed  attendants  of  the  king,  expressive  of  thdr  desires  to  inflict  veiK 
geance  on  the  commons,  it  was  discovered  that  on  the  day  the  king  went  to 
parliament,  one  hundred  stand  of  arms,  two  barrels  of  gunpowder,  with 
match  and  shot,  had  been  sent  from  the  Tower  to  WhitehalL  Rush.  voL 
iv.  p.  474. 
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to  be;  and  that  no  mention  be  made  tfaerepf,  in  time  coming, 
neither  in  judgment,  nor  out  of  judgment,  but  that  it  shall 
be  held  and  reputed,  as  though  never  any  such  thing  had 
been  thought  or  wrought"  Words  could  not  more  strongly 
convey  a  complete  indemnity  for  all  that  was  past,  and  if  in 
the  &ce  of  this  agreement,  solemnly  ratified,  a  charge  of 
treason  could  be  brought  forward  against  any  person,  for  any 
action  connected  with  the  Scottish  war,  what  compact  or 
treaty  could  ever  after  be  considered  binding? 

There  had  been  symptoms  of  returning  a£Pection  for  the  king, 
and  as  the  majority  of  a  nation,  unless  some  strong  incitement 
be  constantly  applied,  soon  revert  to  old  habits,  and  in  settled 
governments,  are  disposed  to  rest  satisfied,  when  the  more 
pressing  of  their  grievances  are  removed.  The  monarchial 
principle  in  the  st^te,  although  it  might  not  have  regained 
all  its  former  influence,  would  probably  have  acquired  an  as- 
cendency, and  enabled  the  king,  had  he  acted  with  caution, 
to  recall  a  number  of  the  concessions  extorted  from  him ;  but 
deceived  by  appearances,  Charles  prematurely  attempted  to 
grasp,  what  time  and  dissimulation  might  have  enabled  him 
to  accomplish.  The  commons  with  greater  ability,  turned  the 
abortive  attempt  to  destroy  them,  against  himself,  they  raised 
the  cry  of  breach  of  privilege,  and,  actuated  either  by  real  or 
political  terror,  after  voting  an  address  to  the  king,  to  procure 
a  guard,  in  which  they  could  confide,  and  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  meet  at  Guildhall,  adjourned.  The  city  immedi- 
ately caught  the  alarm,  which  they  expressed  in  a  petition  to 
the  throne,  and  the  whole  country  became  agitated  by  this 
attack  upon  the  privileges  of  parliament.  Notwithstanding, 
howeyer,  all  this  appearance  of  discontent,  the  king  persisted 
in  his  measures  against  the  accused  members,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  for  their  apprehension.  Two  days  after,  [Jan- 
uary 11th,  1641]  discomfited  and  enraged,  the  king  left 
Whitehall,  with  the  intention  of  never  again  entering  it,  but 
as  a  conqueror* — he  returned  a  captive  I 

*  That  Charles  had  fully  resolved  upon  resorting  to  war,  and  left  the  capi- 
tal, Dol  to  muse  over  bis  misfortunes,  or  lament  his  misconduct,  but  to 
meditate  upon  plans  of  coercion  and  revenge,  is,  I  think,  satisfactorily  estal^ 
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On  the  day  after  the  king'y  departure,  the  parliament  met, 
and  the  impeached  members  proceeded  in  triumph  by  water, 
to  resume  their  seats;  a  number  of  armed  boats  accom- 
panied them  as  a  guard,  \7hile  the  river  was  covered  with 
the  smaller  barges  of  the  citizens,  who  attended  in  their 
train.  Major-general  Skippon,  marched  at  the  head  of-some 
bodies  of  trainbands,  as  a  guard  by  land,  for  the  other  mem- 
bers. Their  first,  and  most  important  object  of  deliber- 
ation, was  the  state  of  the  country.  They  had  received  in- 
formation of  the  king's  hostile  intentions,  and  of  lord  Digby, 
and  colonel  Lansford's  warlike  appearance  before  Kingston, 
in  Surry,  where  the  chief  magazine  for  that  part  of  the 
country  was  deposited,  and,  in  consequence,  ordered  the 
sherifis  of  the  several  counties,  to  call  out  the  trainbands, 
and  secure  their  magazines.  An  order,  was,  at  the  same 
time,  sent  to  colonel  Goring,  governor  of  Portsmoutbi 
requiring  him  not  to  deliver  up  the  town,  nor  receive  any 
forces  into  it,  without  the  authority  of  parliament.  Hall^ 
where  arms  and  ammunition  for  sixteen  thousand  men  were 
deposited,  was  a  place  of  too  great  importance  to  be  overlooked. 
Sir  John  Hotham  and  his  son,  were,  therefore,  instantly  sent 
thither,  to  take  possession,  and  keep  it,  under  restrictions  the 
same  as  the  governor  of  Portsmouth.  The  lieutenant  of  die 
tower,  and  his  deputies,  were  prohibited  from  sending,  or 
allowing  any  ordinance  or  ammunition  to  be  carried  out,  un- 
less with  the  king's  authority,  signified  by  both  houses  of 
parliament,  and,  as  Sir  John  Byron,  the  governor,  was  a 
suspected  character,  a  guard,  both  by  land  and  water,  was 
set  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king  was  drawing 
around  him,  or  endeavouring  to  attach  to  his  service,  the  dis- 
banded officers,  and,  .at  Windsor,  to  which  he  had  returned, 
he  was  assembling  troops,  and  providing  ammunition. 

Connected  as  the  Scots  were  with  England,  it  was^impos- 

lished  by  Mr.  Brodie.  History  of  the  British  Empire,  vol.  iiL  p.  257,  et  leqb 
But  the  facts  are  so  plain,  it  is  astonishing  this  should  ever  have  beec  matter 
of  doubt.  Mr.  B's  work,  is  a  valuable  performance  for  those  who  wish  to 
become  fairly  acquabted  with  the  period  of  British  History  of  which  be 
writes,  his  detections  of  Hume's  misstatements,  are  particularly  worthy  ot 
attention. 
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able  for  them  to  remain  neutral  spectators  of  the  passing 
events.  Their  commission,  who  saw  affairs  hastening  to  a 
crbisy  between  the  king  and  parliament,  presented  a  petition  or 
representation,  to  his  majesty,  assuring  him^crf'the  grief  with 
which  they  beheld  distractions  increasing  between  him  and 
his  people^ — which  they  attributed  to  the  plots  of  papists, 
prelates,  and  their  adherents — and  of  the  obligations  under 
which  they  were  laid  by  their  treaty,  to  promote  a  right  un- 
derstanding between  them,  as  well  as  to  confirm  that  bro* 
therly  affection  between  the  two  nations,  proffered  their 
services  for  removing  all  jealousies  or  mistakes,  which  had 
arisen  between  his  majesty  and  the  kingdom  of  England,  and 
besought  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  sound  and  faithful  ad- 
vice of  the  honourable  houses  of  parliament,  and  to  repose 
thereupon,  as  the  only  assured  and  happy  means  of  estab* 
liahing  the  prosperity  and  quiet  of  this  kingdom,  and  entreated 
him,  in  the  depth  of  his  royal  wisdom,  to  consider  and  pre- 
vent those  apprehensions  of  fear,  which  may  possess  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects  in  his  other  kingdoms,  if  they  should 
conceive  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  subjects  here  to  be  called  in  question.  At 
the  same  time  they  offered  their  mediation  to  both  houses  of 
parliament.  Their  negotiations  respecting  the  Irish  affairs, 
they  said,  having  been  so  interrupted  by  the  emergent  dis- 
tractions, had  led  them  to  consider  the  obligations  they  were 
under  to  his  majesty,  for  the  great  and  recent  favours  be- 
stowed upon  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  at  his  last  visit,  and 
his  settling  the  troubles  there;  the  mutual  interest  of  the 
kingdoms,  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  each  other,  and 
the  gratitude  they  owed  to  the  parliament  of  England,  for 
their  assistance  given  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  settling 
the  troubles  thereof,  wherein,  next  to  the  providence  of 
God,  and  the  king's  majesty's  justice  and  goodness,  they 
acknowledged  themselves  most  beholden  to  the  mediation 
and  brotherly  kindness  of  the  kingdom  of  England;  they, 
therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  parliament  and  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  acknowledging  the  kindness  of  the  parliament  of 
England,  especially  in  condescending  to  the  king's  majesty's 
coming  to   Scotland,    in   the   midst  of  their  great  affairs^ 
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"  Whereof,"  say  they,  "  we  have  tasted  the  sweet  and  coi 
fortable  fruits,  and  do  heartily  wish  the  like  happiness  to  tl 
kingdom,  and,  as  we  are  heartily  sorry  to  find  our  hopes  c 
ferred  by  the  present  distractions,  growing  daily  here  tc 
greater  height,  and  out  of  sense  thereof,  have  taken  t 
boldness  to  send  our  humble  and  faithful  advice  to  the  kinj 
most  excellent  majesty,  for  remedying  the  same,  to  the  ji 
satisfaction  of  his  people,  so,  out  of  our  duty  to  his  majes 
and  to  testify  our  brotherly  affection  to  this  kingdom,  a 
acquit  ourselves  of  the  trust  imposed  upon  us,  we  do  iii< 
earnestly  beseech  the  most  honourable  houses,  in  the  def 
of  their  wisdoms,  to  think  timeously,  upon  the  fairest  a 
fittest  ways  of  composing  all  present  di£Perences,  to  the  gk 
of  God,  the  good  of  the  church,  and  state  of  both  kin 
domsy  and  to  his  majesty's  honour  and  contentment ;  where 
if  our  faithful  endeavours  may  be  any  way  useful,  we  sh 
be  most  ready,  at  all  occasions,  to  contribute  the  same/' 

The  plan  pointed  out  by  the  Scottish  commissioners,  whi 
had  succeeded  in  Scotland,  and  which  was  the  only  way  1 
for  preventing  a  civil  war  in  England,  did  not  meet  either  I 
king's  politics  or  inclination,  his  intention  was  not  to  rule  1 
but  to  rule  without  a  parliament;  and  he  indignantly  order 
the  earl  of  Lanark,  the  secretary,  to  repair  to  the  comm 
sioners,  and  let  them  know,  that  he  expected,  before  tt 
should  have  interested  themselves  in  any  manner  of  wi 
betwixt  him  and  the  parliament  of  England,  they  wca 
have  acquainted  him  with  their  resolution,  in  private,  a 
that  for  the  time  coming,  he  hoped,  from  the  respect  due 
them  to  him,  and  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes  or  disputes,  tl 
would  in  no  way  engage  themselves,  in  these  present  c 
ferences,  without  first  communicating  to  him  in  private, 
which  means,  all  jealousies  and  suspicions  might  be  removi 
and  they  better  enabled  to  do  him  service.  To  their  oo 
munication  to  parliament,  a  courteous  answer  was  returiK 
thanking  them  for  the  advice  they  had  given  to  his  miyes 
and  assuring  them,  they  were  much  satisfied  with  that  pn 
of  their  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  affection  to  the  state,  tl 
what  they  had  done  was  very  acceptable  to  them,  and  ho{ 
they  would  continue  their  care  and  endeavours,   to  rem< 
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the  present  distractions,  as  also,  to  confirm  and  preserve  the 
union  between  the  two  nations. 

Soon  after,  the  Scottish  commissioners  made  a  proposal 
for  sending  two  thousand  five  hundred  fltixiliaries  into  Ire- 
land, which  was  accepted  by  both  houses;  but  the  king, 
probably  from  dissatisfaction  at  their  proffered  mediation,  or 
jealous  of  their  too  close  union  with  the  English,  objected 
to  their  obtaming  and  garrisoning  the  town  of  Carrickfergus, 
which  he  alleged,  was  too  great  a  trust  to  be  committed  to 
an  auxiliary;  but,  at  length,  rather  than  alone  incur  the 
odium  of  resisting  the  only  efficient  method  which  had  been 
adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  sufiering  protestants,  and  con- 
firm the  reports  which  were  universally  spread,  and  generally 
believed,  of  his  abetting  the  insurgents,  he  gave  his  reluc- 
tant consent,  and  orders  were  transmitted  to  Scotland,  to 
complete  the  arrangement. 

The  prompt  measures  of  parliament,  having  frustrated  the 
king's  design  of  seizing  the  principal  fortresses  of  the  country, 
or  obtaining  the  means  for  organizing  an  army,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  queen,  under  pretence  of  carrying  the  lady 
Mary  to  her  husband,  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  whom,  though 
quite  a  child,  she  had  been  some  time  married,  should  pro- 
ceed to  Holland,  to  solicit  foreign  assistance,  and  raise  as 
much  money  as  she  could  upon  the  crown  jewels.  In  the 
Hiean  time,  Charles  was  to  attempt  amusing  the  parliament 
with  hollow  compliances,  and  insincere  negotiations ;  but  the 
numerous  petitions  presented  from  every  quarter,  encouraged 
parliament  to  still  stronger  measures,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
king,  with  whose  most  secret  councils  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
mons were  well  acquainted,  pointed  out  their  propriety. 

They  had  passed  a  vote,  that  the  kingdom  should  be  put 
in  a  state  of  security,  and  the  king  sent  a  message,  requiring 
them,  to  present  to  him,  in  one  complete  view,  all  the  causes 
of  alarm,  and  of  the  measures  that  were  necessary  to  remove 
them;  this,  which  was  evidently  meant  to  create  delay,  was 
answered  by  a  petition  from  the  lower  House,  that  urged  on 
the  crisis ;  they  returned  to  his  majesty,  their  most  humble 
thanks,  for  his  gracious  communication,  which  they  resolved 
to  take  into  immediate  consideration,*  but  as  a  preliminary, 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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And  to  enable  them  to  do  so  with  security,  they  desired  the 
peers  to  join  with  them,  in  humbly  beseeching  his  sacrm] 
majesty,  to  raise  up  unto  them  a  sure  ground  of  safety  and 
confidence,  by  putting  the  tower,  and  principal  forts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  whole  militia,  into  the  hands  of  such  per 
sons  as  parliament  might  confide  in,  and  as  should  be  recom- 
mended by  both  houses.  The  lords,  however,  having  refused 
to  join  in  the  petition,  the  commons  requested  that  the  forts 
and  the  militia,  might  be  intrusted  to  persons  recommended 
by  themselves.  In  the  interchange  of  petitions — ^the  lords 
afterwards  acceded — and  replies  that  followed,  the  commons 
undeviatingly  pressed  their  request,  and  the  king,  in  able  and 
specious  papers — for  which  he  got  the  credit,  but  which  Hyde, 
afterwards  Clarendon,  in  reality  drew  up,  and  he  only  trans- 
cribed*— apparently  complied,  or  artfully  evaded  their  desire, 
till  at  last,  when  the  question  was  directly  put  to  him  by  the 
carl  of  Pembroke, .  Whether  the  militia  might  not  be  granted 
for  a  limited  time?  he  unguardedly  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
declared,  "  No !  by  God,  not  for  an  hour !  You  have  asked 
that  of  me,  was  never  asked  of  any  king,  and  with  which  I 
will  not  trust  my  wife  and  children."  With  respect  to  Ir^ 
land,  he  at  the  same  time  observed,  the  business  will  never 
be  done  in  the  way  that  you  are  in  ;  four  hundred  will  never  do 
that  work,  it  must  be  put  into  the  hands  of  one.  If  I  were 
trusted  with  it,  I  would  pawn  my  head  to  end  that  work,  and, 
though  I  am  a  beggar  myself,  yet,  speaking  with  a  strong  as- 
severation, I  can  find  money  for  that.f 

If  the  king  had  been  sincere  in  his  declarations,  and  had 
consented  to  intrust  parliament  with  the  militia,  for  a  limited 
time,  as  there  would  have  been  no  pretext  for  using  it  against 
him,  it  is  clear  the  concession  would  have  been  much  more 
advantageous  to  himself,  than  to  them,  it  would  have  given 
an  air  of  consistency  and  truth  to  all  his  professions,  and 
thrown  discredit  on  the  just  fears  and  suspicions  of  the  comr 
nions.  But  hostilities  had  been  already  determined  on,  and 
the  king  was  meditating  the  seizure  of  Hull,  which  would 


♦  Clarendon's  Life,  vide  Brodie,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  317. 
f  Rushworth,  vol.  iv.  p.  555. 
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have  allowed  him  to  assume  a  warlike  and  commanding  atti- 
tude till  the  negotiations  of  the  queen  on  the  continent,  en- 
abled him  to  commence  active  operations.  He  had,  previously 
to  his  leaving  Whitehall,  attempted  to  gaBi  possession  of  this 
important  depot,  by  means  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  he  now 
expected  better  success  from  an  attempt  in  person.  Sir  John 
Hotham,  who  was  appointed  governor  by  parliament,  was 
supposed  partial  to  the  royal  interest,  and  Charles,  reckoning 
upon  gaining  him  wholly  over,  advanced  with  an  armed  train, 
having  sent  a  message  before  him,  that  he  intended  to  dine 
with  the  governor,  and  requiring  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  himself  and  attendants.  Hotham,  however,  con- 
trary to  the  royal  expectation,  respectfully  declined  the  hon- 
our, and  when  the  king,  notwithstanding,  approached  the 
town,  he  found  the  drawbridges  raised,  and  the  garrison  ar- 
rayed for  defence.  On  demanding  admittance,  the  governor, 
with  many  protestations  of  loyalty,  pleaded  his  duty,  and  the 
orders  of  parliament  against  admitting  any  armed  force,  but 
offered  to  receive  with  welcome,  his  majesty,  the  prince,  and 
any  twelve  of  his  retainers.  With  this  invitation,  the  king 
would  not  condescend  to  comply,  and  after  fruitlessly  waiting 
before  the  gate,  from  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  till  five 
io  the  afternoon,  he  commanded  Sir  John  to  be  proclaimed 
a  traitor^  by  two  heralds  at  arms,  and  retired  to  Beverly, 
whence,  next  day,  he  removed  to  York. 

Negotiations  between  him  and  the  parliament  were  still 
continued,  he,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  protesting  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  resorting  to  force,  or  doing  any  thing 
to  endanger  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  while  he  was  straining 
every  nerve  to  hasten  his  preparations,  and  they  rising  in 
their  demands  for  some  additional  security,  as  every  fresh 
failure  of  his  enterprises  demonstrated  the  hypocrisy,  and 
entire  worthlessness  of  his  professions.  In  the  month  ot 
May,  the  commons  voted,  that  it  appeared  that  the  king, 
seduced  by  wicked  counsels,  intended  to  make  war  upon 
parliament,  that  whenever  he  did  so,  it  would  be  a  breach  ot 
the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  people,  contrary  to  his  oath, 
and  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  the  government,  and  that 
whosoever  should  serve  or  assist  him,  would  be  traitors  by 
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the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  immediately  after 
transmitted  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  requesting  him  to  dis- 
band the  horse  and  foot  he  had  raised,  under  the  pretence  of 
a  guard  to  his  person.  Charles  declared,  that  God  knew  his 
heart  abhorred  the  intention  of  making  war ;  but  on  the  8d 
June,  a  small  frigate,  freighted  with  ordnance,  small  Anns, 
and  ammunition,  arriving  from  Holland,  evinced  the  truth 
of  his  asseverations,  and  enabled  him  to  complete  his  pr^Mf^ 
ations  for  besieging  Hull,  which  he  early  next  month  carried 
into  e£Pect.  In  this  attempt  he  had  relied  upon  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  fleet,  but  the  affections  of  the  sailors  were  alien- 
ated, the  earl  of  Warwick,  appointed  admiral  by  parliamenty 
was  in  command,  and  his  majesty,  when  he  had  advanced 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  place,  with  an  army  of  three  thoo- 
sand  foot,  and  a  thousand  horse,  disappointed  of  naval  M^ 
sistance,  on  finding  the  town  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence 
retired. 

In  the  midst  of  their  preparations  for  war,  the  parliametit 
sent  nineteen  propositions  to  the  king,  his  acceding  to  which 
might  still  have  prevented  the  effusion  of  blood.  They  were 
similar  in  import  to  the  concessions  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  Scots.  Besides  the  long  contested  points  of  nomkiat- 
ing  the  commanders  of  the  forts  and  the  militia,  the  privy 
counsellors,  and  great  officers  of  state,  were  only  to  be  vp^ 
pointed  with  the  approbation  of  both  houses,  and  the  judgieSi 
who  were  to  be  responsible  to  parliament,  were  to  have  their 
patents  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint;  a  reformation  of  the  church 
government  and  liturgy,  such  as  the  parliament,  assisted  by 
a  consultation  with  divines,  should  advise,  was  desired^  m 
which  the  king  should  contribute  his  best  assistance,  in  rais- 
ing a  sufficient  maintenance  for  preaching  ministers  thrott^- 
out  the  kingdom,  and  consent  to  laws  for  taking  away  innova* 
tions,  superstition,  pluralities,  and  against  scandalous  minis- 
ters ;  and  it  was  required,  that  delinquents  should  be  ^ven 
up  to  justice.  These  proposals  were  received  by  the  king  with 
indignation.  ^'  Should  I  grant  these  demands,"  said  he,  "  I 
may  have  my  hands  kissed,  I  may  be  waited  on  bareheaded, 
the  title  of  majesty  may  be  continued,  the  king's  authority^ 
signified  by  both  houses,  may  still  be  the  style  of  your  colli* 
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mauds,  1  may  have  swords  and  maces  carried  before  mei  and 
please  myself  with  the  sight  of  a  crown  and  sceptre— though 
even  these  would  not  long  flourish,  when  the  stock  upon 
which  they  grew  was  dead — but  as  to  true  and  real  power,  I 
should  remain  but  Yhe  outside,  but  the  picture,  but  the  sign 
of  a  king." 

Both  parties  now  prepared  for  war.  Proclamations  were 
published  by  the  king,  and  declarations  by  the  parliament ; 
the  first  issued  commissions  of  array,  which  were  met  by  the 
other  with  the  militia  ordinance.  The  funds  for  carrying  it 
on,  were  furnished  liberally  by  the  nobility  to  Charles,  the 
universal  zeal  of  the  people,  seconded,  and  almost  anticipated 
the  calls  of  their  representatives.  Neither  of  them  respected 
the  supplies  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  Ireland,  but  his 
majesty  seized  for  his  own  use,  the  provisions,  military  stores, 
waggons,  and  carriage  horses,  while  the  parliament  only  bor« 
rowed  a  fourth  of  the  sum  voted  for  that  service.  The  first 
blood  was  shed  at  the  siege  of  Hull,  and  on  the  ^th  of 
August,  1642,  the  royal  standard  was  raised  at  Nottingham* 
A  gloomy  sadness  covered  the  whole  town,  when  this  ported^ 
tons  signal  was  erected,  and  the  hearts  of  the  royalists  were 
filled  with  dismal  forebodings,  as  a  furious  tempest  that  same 
night  laid  it  prostrate,  and  prevented  its  being  again  reared 
fijr  several  days.  * 

Every  step  that  was  taken  in  England,  was  viewed  with  the 
moat  intense  interest  in  Scotland.  Proceedings  so  similar  to 
what  bad  agitated  their  own  country,  would  always  h«ive 
engaged  their  attention,  even  although  the  ciTowns  had  been 
separate,  but  when  involving  the  fate  of  their  own  newly  ae^ 
quired  liberties,  and  when  the  same  monarch,  whom  they 
had  detected  and  defeated  in  his  insidious  or  open  attempts 
against  themselves,  was  playing  the  same  game  with  their 
neighbours,  they  became  more  immediate  objects  of  concern; 
the  universal  opinion  was,  that  if  the  king  obtained  his  pur- 
pose, he  would  not  observe  what  he  had  already  granted  them 
so  unwillingly,  but  would  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  annul* 


*  Oarendon't  Hist  vol.  iL  o.  7S0.    Rushwortb,  vol.  iv.  p.  7S2,  dates  it 
the  S9d. 
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ling  their  constitution,  both  in  church  and  state^  and  wreaking 
his  vengeance  on  those  who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
procuring  its  establishment.  *  They  had  already  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  mediation  by  their  commissioners,  and 
in  May,  the  chancellor  was  sent  up  by  the  council  to  his 
majesty  at  York,  to  renew  the  offer,  but  he  found  the  king 
altogether  indisposed  for  hearkening  to  any  conciliatory  ad* 
vice,  and  instead  of  being  employed  in  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion, he  was  ordered  to  return  to  Scotland,  to  represent,  to 
the  privy  council,  all  the  insults  and  injuries  his  majesty  had 
received  from  his  English  parliament,  the  encroachments. they 
had  made  on  his  just  and  legal  prerogative,  and  require  them 
to  send,  by  commissioners  to  that  body,  a  declaration  of  the 
sense  they  entertained  of  the  wrongs  done  him. 

At  Loudon's  return,  a  privy  council  was  summoned,  to 
which  a  number  of  the  nobility,  who  were  considered  as  most 
strongly  attached  to  the  king's  party,  were  specially  invited. 
The  English  parliament,  who  were  a&aid  of  the  effect  that 
the  ex  'parte  statements  of  Charles  might  have  on  bis  Scottish 
council,  procured  that  Warriston  should  be  sent  home,  to 
communicate  to  them  how  matters  really  stood,  and  represent 
the  necessity,  as  well  as  equity,  of  their  proceedings.  Upon 
this  meeting  of  council,  all  eyes  were  turned.  Kinnoul,  Rox- 
burgh, and  the  friends  of  the  court,  known  then  by  the  name 
of  banders,  having  resorted  to  the  capital,  accompanied  by 
numerous  vassals,  occasioned  suspicions  that  some  improper 
design  was  in  agitation  against  Argyle,  who  was  but  slenderly 
attended.  In  consequence,  the  gentry  of  Fife  and  the  Loth- 
ians  hastened  to  Edinburgh  with  their  retainers,  and  effec- 
tually prevented  any  attempt.  The  high  royalists,  who  had 
expected  to  carry  a  strong  motion  in  the  council  against  the 
English  parliament,  finding  an  opposition  they  had  not  reck- 
oned upon,  let  it  drop,  and  a  petition,  numerously  signed, 
and  presented  by  the  ministers,  praying  that  nothing  should 
be  enacted  prejudicial  to  the  work  of  reformation,  and. the 
treaty  of  union  between  the  two  nations,   having  been  fav- 

*  Burnet's  Memoirs,  p.  196.    May's  Breviary,  p.  84. 
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ourably  received,  the  king's  pleasure  was  signified,  that  the 
council  should  not  interfere  at  all  in  the  business.* 

The  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  arrived  at  York  soon  after 
the  departure  of  the  earl  of  Loudon,  likewise  attempted  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  the  parliament, 
but  the  king  was  so  exceedingly  exasperated,  and  so  much 
chagrined  at  the  concessions  which  had  been  wrung  from 
him,  that  Hamilton  gave  up  the  hopeless  task  of  endeavour- 
ing to  persuade  him,  and  with  pernicious  policy,  subscribed 
for  the  maintenance  of  threescore  horse,  to  carry  on  the 
war.f 

Divided  in  his  attachment,  the  marquis  did  not  enter  fully 
into  the  schemes  of  either  party,  and  not  being  possessed  of 
that  powerful,  commanding  mind,  which  enables  a  man  of 
extensive  property  and  influence,  in  times  of  civil  distraction, 
to  assume  the  decisive  tone  of  an  authoritative  mediator,  he 
sunk  into  the  doubtful,  unpleasant,  uninfluential  character  of 
a  trimmer.  Having  obtained  the  king's  permission  to  come 
to  Scotland,  he  found  his  visit  to  York  had  rendered  him 
suspected  by  his  countrymen,  who  were  justly  apprehensive 
from  the  experience  they  had  had  of  Charles,  that  his  respect 
for  their  institutions  would  only  continue  till  the  subjugation 
of  the  English  should  enable  him  to  overthrow  them.  The 
emissaries  from  England,  now  performing  the  same  part  their 
own  had  done,  when  the  rights  of  Scotland  were  invaded, 
cherished  this  spirit,  and  warned  them  against  aiding  in  the 
destruction  of  their  liberties,  as  that  would  only  be  prepara- 
tory to  the  ruin  of  their  own.  Hamilton,  who  had  no  means  of 
counteracting  the  inclination,  and  what  he  must  have  seen  was 
the  interest  of  the  nation,  informed  his  majesty  of  the  state  of 
the  country,  and  that  he  could  be  of  no  great  usie  to  his  service, 
but  proposed  to  procure  an  invitation  from  the  whole  king- 
dom for  the  queen's  return,  which,  as  the  uxorious  monarch 
had  given  her  an  unwarrantable  promise,  to  hearken  to  no 
terms  of  reconciliation,  nor  to  receive  into  his  confidence  or 
favour,  any  person  during  her  absence,  appeared  the  only 

♦  Guthrie's  Memoirs,  pp.  115,  1 16.    Baillie,  vol.  i.  p.  357. 
f  Burnet's  Memoirs,  p.  1 94. 
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way  of  commencing  a  negotiation  for  settling  the  peace  of 
England,  with  any  hopes  of  success. 

About  the  same  time,  [on  the  27th  July,]  the  general  as- 
sembly met  at  St  Andrews,  and  the  king  and  parliament 
were  both  equally  anxious  to  secure  its  support.  Dunferoi^ 
line,  who  was  appointed  commissioner,  delivered  a  flattering 
letter  from  the  king,  expressing  his  desire,  as  *^  God's  vice- 
gerent, who  hath  made  us  a  king  over  divers  kingdoms,"  to 
govern  them  only  by  their  own  laws,  and  the  kirks  in  them 
by  their  own  canons  and  constitutions,  and  where  any  thing 
was  found  amiss,  promising  to  endeavour  a  reformation  in  a 
fair  and  orderly  way,  or  where  a  reformation  was  settled,  to 
maintain  and  defend  it  in  peace  and  liberty,  against  all  trouble 
from  without,  and  all  heresies,  sects,  and  schisms,  arising 
within."  Then,  after  recapitulating  the  good  deeds  he  had 
already  performed,  he  proceeds,  "  We  have  also  commanded 
our  commissioner  to  receive  from  you  your  just  and  reason- 
able desires  for  what  may  further  serve  for  the  good  of  reli* 
gion,  that  taking  them  to  our  consideration,  we  may  omit 
nothing  which  may  witness  us  to  be  indeed  a  nursing  father 
of  that  kirk  wherein  we  were  bom  and  baptized,  and  that  if 
ye  be  not  happy,  you  may  blame  not  us,  hut  yourselves.'' 
After  expressing  his  belief,  that  in  thankfulness  for  their  pre* 
sent  estate  and  condition,  they  would  abstain  from  every  thing 
that  might  make  new  disturbance,  he  concludes  by  asking, 
**  And  now,  what  do  we  again  require  of  you,  but  that  which 
otherwise  you  owe  to  us  as  your  sovereign  lord  and  king^ 
even  that  ye  pray  for  our  prosperity,  and  the  peace  of  our 
kingdoms,  that  ye  use  the  best  means  to  keep  our  people  in 
obedience  to  us  and  our  laws,  which  doth  very  much,  in  our 
personal  absence  from  that  our  kingdom,  depend  upon*  your 
preaching,  and  your  own  exemplary  loyalty  and  faithfulness^ 
and  that  against  all  such  jealousies,  suspicions,  and  sinister 
rumours,  as  are  too  frequent  in  these  times,  and  have  been 
often  falsified  in  time  past,  by  the  reality  of  the  contrary 
events?  That  ye  judge  of  us  and  our  professions  by  oar 
actions,  which  we  trust  through  God,  in  despite  of  malice^ 
shall  ever  go  on  in  a  constant  way  for  the  good  of  religioO) 
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and  the  weal  of  our  people,  which  is  the  chiefest  of  our  in- 
tentions and  desires  ?" 

The  assembly  took  him  at  his  word;  they  judged  of  him 
by  his  actions,  and  not  by  his  professions.     They  had  seen 
him  lord  it  over  ^^  that  kirk  in  which  he  was  born  and  bap- 
tized," and  instead  of  a  nursing  father,  he  had  produced  that 
very  extremity,  which  our  great  reformer,  in  his  debate  with 
Lethington,  supposed  might  occur,  when  dutiful  children  could 
only  find  safety,  by  binding  the  arms,  and  taking  the  sword 
from  the  hands  of  an  infuriated  parent.     Their  behay^our 
was,  however,  respectful,  but  they  could  not  express  a  con- 
fidence they  did  not  feel.     They  received  with  more  satisfac- 
tion,   the   communications  of  the  English  parliament,   who 
transmitted  them  a  copy  of  their  petition  to  the  king,  expres- 
sive of  their  wish  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  and 
ibeir  earnest  desire  to  avoid  a  civil  war.   On  purpose  that  they 
might  perceive  how  similar  their  minds  were  to  that  of  the 
Scottish  nation  under  similar  circumstances,   they  informed 
jlhem,  also,  of  their  ardent  zeal  for  a  due  reformation  in  church 
and  state,  and  of  the  interruption  their  labours  had  experi- 
enced from  the  plots  and  practices  of  a  nmlignant  party  of 
papists  and  ill  affected  persons,  especially  the  corrupt  and 
dissolute  clergy,  by  the  incitement  and  instigation  of  bishops, 
and  others,  whose  avarice  and  ambition,  not  being  able  to  bear 
the  reformation  endeavouicd  by  the  parliament,  had  laboured 
to  kindle  a  flame,  and  raise  a  combustion  within  the  bowels 
of  the  kingdom,  which  if  their  humble  supplication   to  his 
icajesty  should  happily  prevent,  they  expressed  their  confi- 
dence, on  the  return  of  peace,  of  being  able,  by  the  blessing 
of  Almighty  God  upon  their  endeavours,  to  settle  matters, 
both  in  church  and  state,  to  the  increase  of  his  majesty's  hon- 
our, the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  and  especially 
to  the  glory  of  God,  by  the  advancement  of  the  true  religion, 
and  such  a  reformation  of  the  church,  as  should  be  most  a- 
greeable  to  God's  word. 

The  declaration  of  the  English  parliament  was  seconded  by 
a  letter  from  some  ministers  of  England,  affirming  it  to  be  the 
desire  of  the  most  godly  and  considerable  part  among  them, 
that  the  presbyterian  government,  which  hath  just  and  evident 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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foundation,  both  in  the  word  of  God  and  religious  reason^ 
might  be  established  among  them,  and  that  they  should  have 
one  Confession  of  Faith,  one  directory  of  worship,  and  one 
form  of  church  government.  "  The  design,"  they  acknowl- 
edge, '^  hath  enemies  on  the  left  hand,  and  dissenting  breth- 
ren on  the  right,  but  as  their  hearts  justified  them,  they  did 
not  doubt  but  the  work  would  receive  the  hoped  for  issue.** 
The  views  which  the  Scottish  church  had,  in  so  anxiously 
wishing  for  a  unity  and  conformity  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
throughout  the  island,  are  expressed  in  their  answer  to  the 
ministers'  letter.  "  Without  it,"  they  say,  "  we  cannot  hope 
for  any  long  time  to  enjoy  our  purity  and  peace,  which  hath 
cost  us  so  dear,  and  is  now  our  chiefest  comfort,  and  greatest 
treasure,  which  one  cause,  beside  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  God  in  that  kingdom,  more  desired 
of  us  than  our  lives,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  move  us  to 
contribute  all  that  is  in  our  power  to  bring  it  to  pass." 

The  grand  enemy  with  which  they  had  hitherto  combated, 
was  prelacy,  to  which  their  antipathy  was  both  natural  and 
justifiable,  and  their  desire  to  see  it  removed  firom  England, 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  long  continued  oppressive 
efforts  to  introduce  it  into  Scotland,  and  the  dread  which  the 
assembly  entertained  of  these  being  renewed,  if  the  hierarchy 
were  sufiered  to  remain  in  their  sister  kingdom.  The  invi- 
tations of  parliament  encouraged  them  to  revive  the  policy 
of  uniformity,  upon  the  grounds  of  cementing  the  civil, 
friendly,  relations  of  the  two  countries.  "  For  what  hope  they 
ask,"  in  their  reply,  "  can  the  kingdom  and  kirk  of  Scotland 
have,  of  a  firm  and  durable  peace,  till  prelacy,  which  hath 
been  the  main  cause  of  their  miseries  and  troubles,  first  and 
last,  be  plucked  up  root  and  branch,  as  a  plant  which  Grod 
hath  not  planted,  and  from  which  no  better  fruits  can  be 
expected,  than  such  sour  grapes,  as  this  day  hath  set  on 
edge  the  kingdom  of  England  ?"  *  The  communication  fi*om 
the  ministers,  persuaded  them  that,  "  The  pr^latical  hierarchy 
being  put  out  of  the  way,  the  work  would  be  easy,  without 

*  Printed  Acts,  1642,  p.  14.    Rush  worth,  vol.  v.  p.  388,  390. 
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forcing  of  any  conscience,  to  settle  in  England  the  govern- 
ment of  the  reformed  kirks  by  assemblies." 

In  their  supplication  to  his  majesty,  taking  advantage  of 
his  expressions,  commanding  his  commissioner  to  receive  their 
just  and  reasonable  desires,  for  what  may  further  serve  for 
the  good  of  religion,  they  took  the  liberty  of  presenting  for 
his  consideration,  ^^  one  thing,  which  for  the  present  was  the 
chiefest  of  all  their  desires,  as  serving  most  for  the  glory  of 
Christ  his  own  honour,  and  the  good  of  religion  throughout 
all  his  dommions,  the  unity  in  religion,   and  uniformity  of 
church  government,  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners  at  the  late  treaty,  and  favourably  listened 
to  by  his  majesty."     They  informed  him  that  they  had  pres- 
sed this  point  in  their  answer  to  a  declaration  from  the  two 
houses  of  the  English  parliament,  and  humbly  and  earnestly 
begged  that  his  majesty,  in  the  depth  of  his  royal  wisdom, 
from  affection  to  true  religion,  and  the  peace  of  his  kingdoms, 
might  be  moved  to  consider  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
as  calling  for  this  reformation  at  his  hands,  and  that  as  he 
was  his  vicegerent,  so  he  might  be  his  prime  instrument  in  it. 
To  show  their  sense  of  the  importance  they  attached  to 
this  subject,  they  appointed  lord  Maitland,  ^^  having  certain 
knowledge  of  his  worth,  ability,  and  faithfulness,"  to  present 
this  humble  supplication  to  the  king,  and  carry  their  answers 
to  the  English  parliament,   and  the  ministers  in  London; 
they  wrote  likewise  to  the  Scottish  commissioners,  desiring 
them  to  use  every  lawful  mean  to  forward  the  same  desirable 
end.     They  desired  their  moderator  and  commissioners,  to 
supplicate  with  all  earnestness  and  respect,  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council,  and  the  conservators  of  the  peace,  for  their  con- 
currence with  the  kirk,  in  their  addresses  to  his  majesty  and 
the  legislature  of  England ;  they  appointed  all  the  ministers, 
to  remember  in  their  public  prayers,  the  success  of  this  im- 
portant object,  appointed  a  fast,  to  implore  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  their  exertions,  to  obtain,  as  the  chiefest  of  his 
mercies,  national  uniformity  in  religion,  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  relaxation  of  exertion,  they  nominated  ^^  a  commis- 
sion, for  public  affairs  of  the  kirk,"  to  sit  during  the  intervals 
of  the  assemblies,  to  use  all  ecclesiastical  ways  for  furtht^r** 
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ance  of  so  great  a  work,  and  keeping  a  brotherly  corres* 
pondence  between  these  kirks. 

What  the  zealous  covenanters  had  longed  for,  and  aimed 
at,  now  beamed  above  their  horizon,  but  as  the  prospect  of 
realizing  their  hopes  increased,  their  minds,  instead  of  expand- 
ing, contracted  witli  their  success,  all  their  ideas  converged 
into  one  focus,  and  the  concentrated  brightness  of  the  divine 
right  of  presbytery,  was  surrounded  by  a  dim  obscnre  halO| 
beyond  which,  the  dazzled  eye  saw  no  object  distinctly;  they 
could  j)erccive  neither  light  nor  glory  without  the  sacred  cir- 
cle, nor  could  they  imagine,  that  either  existed  under  any 
other  form.  Their  efibrts  were  not  so  much  to  extend  the  in- 
fluence of  truth,  as  to  extend  it  in  their  own  particular  mode; 
and  they  were  surprised  that  others  should  not  acknowledge 
the  superiority  of  the  system,  of  which  they  were  so  much 
enamoured.  To  this  sincere,  but  contracted  spirit,  is  to  be 
attributed  the  severity  with  which  they  opposed  every  ap- 
proach to  independent  ism,  and  which  led  some  good  men  to 
shrink  from  the  thought  of  toleration,  even  among  protestants. 
At  the  assenjbly,  innovations,  or  meetings  for  mutual  ex- 
hortation among  private  christians,  still  annoyed  them,  and 
the  moderator,  in  his  concluding  address,  warned  the  min- 
isters against  such  schismatical  conventicles — in  less  than 
twenty  years,  the  presbyterians  fought  for  a  similar  right  !!• 

In  their  reply  to  the  English  ministers,  they  take  no  notice 
of  the  dangers  which  threatened  presbytery,  from  their  dissent- 
ing brethren,  assuming  it  as  an  indisputable  position,  that 
there  could  be  no  conscientious  objections  to  its  introduction; 

*  The  west  country,  Ayrftln'rc  in  pvticular,  the  scic'  of  the  Scottish  Lol* 
lards,  teeii:»  alio  to  have  been  the  »cat  of  the  first  Scottish  InJependcnCib 
Six  or  acvcn  niini>tcr^  in  A}r,  nnd  two  or  three  elH*\%here,  defended  thdr 
principles  in  c|. position  to  the  Av.cnibly,  **  ^onie  of  then)/*  ki}9  BaiUie,  "  art 
very  heady,  yet  \%e  are  conifortiHl  that  thi'\  incna'^c  not  in  nun:ber.  The  ex- 
ceues  of  kome  of  their  rolIouiT>,  i^ho  have  f.illcn  into  ri<:id  Browni^an,  ia 
whole,  does  very  much  scar  pcK>d  people  from  that  way.'*  Edinburgh,  also,  m 
formerly  noticed,  wa*  infected  with  tlii«  "  <chi>m,"  and  about  the  Mime  time* 
a  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Gearnet,  had  mlo^jttd  and  propa;*ated  their 
tenet;},  which  occukioned  the  prebbytery  to  publish  an  admonition  against 
them.  It  was  read  from  all  the  pulpitt  witliin  their  bounds.  Daillie,  voL 
i.  p.  310. 
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but,  as  a  number  of  the  leading  covenanting  nobility  attended 
this  assembly,  and  the  proportion  of  ministers,  on  account  of 
the  expense  of  travelling,  was  rather  smaller  than  usual,  i^ 
is  more  than  probable,  that  the  political  view  of  the  case, 
had  as  much  influence  as  its  spiritual  import,  on  the  proceed- 
ings respecting  ecclesiastical  uniformity.  It  is  pretty  evident 
the  English  parliament  saw  the  communication  in  this  light, 
and  their  answer  was  judiciously  calculated  to  ensure  the  good- 
will of  the  Scots,  without  committing  themselves  to  the  ^itire 
adoption  of  their  rigid  and  exclusive  system* 

They  "  acknowledged  the  great  love  and  brotherly  afFec* 
tion  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  their  desires  for  unity  of 
religknii  and  although  they  perceived  the  difficulty  of  ob* 
taining  one  form  of  church  government  in  all  his  majesty's 
dominions,  yet  they  hoped  to  be  so  directed,  as  to  cast  out 
whatsoever  was  offensive  to  Ood,  or  justly  displeasing  to  any 
neighbouring  church,  and  so  far  agree  with  thdr  brethren 
in  Scotland,  and  other  reformed  churches,  in  all  substantial 
parts  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline,  as  to  enjoy  those 
advantages  and  conveniences,  mentioned  in  their  answer,  in 
the  more  strict  union  of  both  kingdoms,  and  more  free  com^ 
munion  in  all  holy  exercises  and  duties  of  worship ;  and,  to 
obtain  this,  they  had  passed  a  bill  for  calling  an  assembly 
of  learned  and  godly  divines,   which  long  since  had  takeiv 
effect,  could  they  have  obtained  the  royal  consent  to  it*     But 
the  main  cause  which  had  hitherto  deprived  them  of  the  great 
advantage  which  they  might  have  had  from  a  close  union  with 
the  church  of  Scotland,  and  other  reformed  churches,  they 
perceived,  was  the  goveiiiment  by  bishops,  the  cause  also,  of 
many   other   calamities,   dangers,  and   intolerable  burdens, 
bejDg  a  dishonour  to  God,  bv  arrogating  to  themselves  a 
pre-eminence  which  he  had  no<^  given  them;  by  profaning 
the  purity  of  his  ordinances  with  a  mixture  of  their  own 
infonctions ;  by  corrupting  the  ministry  with  pride,  ambition, 
cxnretousness,  idleness,  and  luxury;,  by  suppressing  the  spirit- 
uml  power  and  efficacy  of  religion,  and  turning  it  into  formality 
and  pomp;  by  inclining  to  popery,  the  principles  thereof  be- 
ing suitable  to  that  government,  and  contrary  to  those  prin- 
dpies  which  were  the  first  grounds  of  reformation.     They 
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likewise  found  it  most  pemlcieus  to  the  civil  state  and  com- 
monwealth)  in  that,  the  bishops  had  ever  been  active  to  infiiae 
into  their  kings,  such  tenets  and  positions,  as  are  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  apt  to  introduce 
tyranny,  and  an  arbitrary  power,  over  the  lives,  liberties,  and 
property  of  the  subjects,  for  all  which,  and  many  other  Tea« 
sons,  they,  therefore,  had  declared,  that  this  govemmenty 
by  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors  and  commissariesi 
deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons,  and  other  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cers depending  upon  the  hierarchy,  was  evil  and  justly  oflTen- 
sive,  and  burdensome,  a  great  impediment  to  reformation  and 
the  growth  of  religion,  very  prejudicial  to  the  state  and  govern- 
ment of  this  kingdom,  and  that  they  are  resolved  to  take  it 
away."  They  concluded,  by  inviting  the  church  of  Scotland, 
to  send  to  the  proposed  assembly,  some  of  their  learned  and 
godly  ministers.  This  communication,  so  grateful,  was  de- 
livered by  Maitland  to  the  commission,  and  they  immediately 
proceeded  to  choose^  the  delegates,  who  afterward  met  with 
the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster. 

The  king,  in  an  address  to  the  council,  professed  him- 
self as  ready  to  promote  uniformity  in  church  government 
throughout  his  kingdoms,  as  they  were  to  desire  it,  only  in 
such  a  way,  as,  in  his  conscience,  he  conceived  to  be  best  for 
the  flourishing  estate  of  the  protestant  religion,  but  declined 
the  proposition  for  concurring  with  the  two  houses  of  par« 
liament,  as  they  had  never  made  any  proposals  to  him  oh 
the  subject,  and,  at  the  same  time,  declared  his  belief,  that 
so  far  from  desiring  any  such  unity,  the  principal  persons 
among  them,  and  those  who  made  the  fairest  pretensions, 
would  as  soon  embrace  presbytery,  as  they  themselves,  would 
episcopacy;  that  nothing  was  less  in  their  minds,  than  the 
settling  of  true  religion,  and  reforming  such  abuses  in  the 
church  government,  as  might  possibly  have  crept  in,  contrary 
to  the  established  laws  of  the  land,  to  which  he,  so  far  from 
being  averse  had,  though  to  little  purpose,  frequently  pressed 
them  to  attend.  •  Yet  whenever  any  propositions  should  be 
made  to  him,  by  them,  which  he  should  conceive,  might  in  any 
way  advance  the  unity  of  the  true  protestant  religion,  according 
to  the  word  of  God,  or  establish  the  church  government,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  known  laws  of  the  kingdom,  he  would  then, 
by  his  cheerful  concurrence,  let  the  world  see,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  acceptable  unto  him,  than  the  furthering  and 
advancing  of  so  good  a  work.  The  strain  of  this  letter,  con- 
vinced the  presbyterians,  that  they  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  his  majesty,  whose  predilections  were  all  on  the  side  of 
episcopacy,  and  whose  will  would  define  the  law,  whenever 
he  should  have  the  power.  It  was  laid  aside  by  the  commis- 
sion, and  tended  to  unite  them  more  cordially  with  the  Eng- 
lish parliament,  of  whose  integrity  they  had  no  doubt. 

Affairs  now  demanded  decisive  measures,  and  as  war  had 
been  openly  declared  by  the  king,  the  council,  in  compliance 
with  the  general  wishes  of  the  people,   ordered  the  chan- 
cellor to  convene  the  conservators  of  the  peace.     The  com- 
missioners,  having  about  this  time,  also  returned  from  Eng- 
land,   the  council  despatched  the  earl  of  Lindsay,  and  Sir 
John  Smith,  thither  to  manage  their  correspondence  with  the 
parliament.     Having   informed    the    king  of  these   circum- 
stances, he  expressed  his  high  displeasure,    at  the  last  es- 
pecially,   for   he  alleged,   if  the  deputies  from  the  council, 
were  sent  in  virtue  of  the   act  of  parliament,    empowering 
them  to  send  commissioners  to  treat,  they  were  not  a  quorum; 
if,  by  their  own  authority,  he  desired  to  know  how  they  pre- 
sumed to  do  so,  without  his  orders?     Yet,  to  prevent  any 
misunderstanding,   he  allowed  them  to  go,  that  they  might 
watch  over  the  observance  of  the  treaty.     He  also  sent  the 
earl  of  Loudon,  his  royal  warrant  for  assembling  the  conser- 
vators of  the  peace.     The  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had 
not  publicly  declared  himself,  had  been  tampering  with  the 
marquis  of  Argyle,  and  the  chancellor,  in  private,  and  had 
persuaded  them  so  far  to  trust  the  royal  solemn  asseverations 
which  accompanied  his  majesty's  expressed  wishes  for  peace, 
that  they  were  willing  to  second  his  proposed  attempts  at  ne- 
gotiation with  the  parliament.      The  conservators  likewise, 
were  favourably  inclined,   and,  at  their  meeting,   were  still 
further  disposed  to  confide  in  the  court,  by  a  plausible  letter 
which  Lanark  brought  from  his  majesty.  *     Referring  to  his 

•  Murray  of  the  bedchamber,  afterward  earl  of  Dj'sart,  was  sent  to  Scot. 
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late  actions  in  Scotland,  he  appeals  to  them  as  witnesMs 
to  all  posterity,  of  his  care  in  preserving  the  liberty  of  his 
subjects  there,  and  his  desire  to  settle  perfect  peace  in  that 
kingdom ;  and  his  acts  since  the  assembling  of  the  English 
parliament,  will,  he  says,  bear  like  testimony  to  his  afiection 
to  that  nation,  though  his  success  had  not  been  alike;  for 
though  he  had  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  these 
distractions,  yet  he  could  not  prevail  upon  his  opposers  to 
enter,  even  into  a  treaty,  except  upon  conditions,  which 
would  have  totally  deprived  him  of  all  power,  and  forced 
him  to  sacrifice  his  best  servants: — ^^  Yet  so  desirous  are  we 
to  save  our  subjects'  blood — which  cannot  but  be  prodigally 
spent,  if  we  be  necessitated  by  force  of  arms,  to  decide  the^e 
unhappy  differences — that  no  sooner  any  such  treaty  shall 
be  offered  unto  us,  by  them,  which,  with  honour  and  safe]^, 
we  can  receive,  but  we  shall  cheerfully  embrace  it.  Tliis  we 
have  thought  fit  to  acquaint  you  with,  that  from  ourselveii 
you  may  know  our  love  to  peace,  and  we  doubt  not,  but  your 
meeting  at  this  time,  will  produce  something  which  will  wit- 
ness your  tender  respect  to  our  honour  and  safety,  and  so 
much  do  we  confide  in  your  affections,  as  we  shall  absolutely 
leave  the  ways  and  means  of  expressing  it  to  yourselves.''  A 
respectful  answer  was  returned  to  this  communication. 

Without  expressing  any  opinion  respecting  the  differences 
between  him  and  the  English  parliament,  they  adopted  the 
suggestion  of  Hamilton,  and  proposed  to  invite-  the  qae^en 
to  return  and  mediate,  as  they  conceived  the  parties  would 

land  by  Cbarled,  to  assist  Hamilton  in  his  intrigues  with  the  Scottish  nobilitj. 
In  his  letter  to  the  earl  of  Lanark,  respecting  the  state  of  the  country,  he 
tells  him :  **  His  majesty  roust  expect  in  point  of  religion,  to  be  pressed  for 
uniformity  in  church  government;  and,  if  bis  majesty  may  be  moved  to 
publish  some  handsome  declaration,  satisfactory  in  that  point,  it  would  in- 
finitely advance  all  his  affairs  in  this  country,  and,  from  hence  have  a  prompt 
influence  on  that." 

"  The  parliament  hath  gained  much  here,  by  their  last  vote,  and  there  is  a 
very  fine  answer  expected  to  their  last  message,  sent  by  the  lord  MaiUand^ 
which  will  extraordinary  confirm  the  former  correspondence.  If  the  king 
do  not  something  plausible,  in  the  same  kind,  timeously  and  uncohstraiae4, 
the  two  kingdoms  will  shut  upon  him  in  despite  of  what  his  best  servaiitt 
can  do."    Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton,  p.  19S. 
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hardly  be  reconciled,  so  long  as  her  majesty  was  at  so  great 
a  distance.     This  request  was  signed,  not  only  by  all  the 
lords  in  the  interest  of  the  court,  but  by  Loudon,  Argyle, 
Warriston,  Alexander  Henderson,  and  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  covenanters;  in  it,   they  pledged   themselves  to  protect 
ler  majesty's  person,    and  secure  the  free  exercise  of  her 
religion,  for  herself  and  family,  and  cordially  join  with  her, 
in  mediating  a  peace  between  the  king  and  the  two  houses, 
and  they  obliged  themselves  to  support  the  king,  if  it  were 
rejected  by  them.     This  proposal,    which   Charles   encour-* 
aged,  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  Scots, 
till  the  event  of  the  campaign  might  in  some  degree  be  ap- 
parent,  was  considered  by  the  conservators  so  reasonable, 
that,  anticipating  no  objection,  they  had  designated  Hamilton, 
as  their  ambassador,  to  proceed  to  Holland,  and  escort  the 
queen  to  their  country ;  but  he,  who  could  never  seriously 
intend  to  comply  with  it,  no  sooner  saw  his  prospects  begin 
to  brighten  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill,   than,    under  pre- 
tence of  being  afraid  to  hazard  her  person,  he  rejected  th6 
offer.     At  their  next  meeting,  the  affectionate  zeal  of  the 
conservators  was  much  cooled,  by  the  king's  want  of  con- 
fidence, yet,  still  they  persevered  in  their  endeavours  to  medi"^ 
ate,  and  wrote  for  a  safeconduct,  for  such  commissioners  as 
they  should   send  to   England  for  that   end.     On   purpose 
to  prevent  any  bad  effects  from  the  chagrin  which  the  refusal 
of  their  offer  had  occasioned  in  Scotland,  the  king,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Hamilton,  sent  his  brother,  Lanark,  who  had  car- 
ried the  conservators'  request  to  court,  to  assist  in  managing 
the  covenanters,  and,  along  with  him,  an  assurance  to  the 
duke,    of  his   determination   to    make   no    concession.     **  I 
have  set  up  my  rest  upon  the  justice  of  my  cause,  beiilg 
resolved,    that  no  extremity  or  misfortune,    shall  make  me 
yield ;  foi  I  will  be  either  a  glorious  king,  or  a  patient  mar^^ 
tjrr,  and,  as  yet,  not  being  the  first,  nor  at  this  present  ap- 
prehending the  other,  I  think  it  now  no  unfit  time  to  express 
this,  my  resolution  unto  you." 

Early  in  the  month  of  November,  the  two  houses,  when 
the  royal  party  was  becoming  every  day  apparently  more 
formidable,  emitted  a  declaration,  addressed  to  the  subjects 

VOL.  IV.  JM 
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of  Scotland,  intimAting,  tbat  as  they  had  formerly  esprcaittl 
their  opinioo  of  the  national  alliance  by  which  they  ooooeiT- 
ed  themselves  bound  to  apply  the  authority  of  parlianeDl, 
and  power  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  maintenaace  of  their  pcac«» 
so  now  the  same  obligation  lay  upon  them  by  the  same  treaty, 
to  assist  in  repressing  those  who  were  in  arms,  noC  only 
without  the  consent,  but  even  for  the  destruction  of  the  Eng* 
lish   legislature.     They   therefore   informed   them,   that   his 
majesty  had  given  commission  to  several  eminent  and  known 
papists,  to  raise  forces,  and  compose  an  army  in  the  north, 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  join  with  divers  foreign 
forces,  intended  to  l>e  transported  from  beyond  sea,  for  their 
ruin,  and  the  ruin  of  liberty  and  religion,  and  desired  the 
Scottish  people  to  raise  a  force  for  the  protection  of  their 
own   borders,   as  well   as   to  assist  their   brethren.*     This 
declaration,  which  was  delivered  to  the  earl  of  Lindsay,  the 
Scottish  commissioner  at  London,  instead  of  being  directly 
forwarded  to  Scotland,  was  immediately  transmitted  by  his 
lordship  to  the  king,  and  suppressed  till  the  meeting  of  coan- 
cil,  after  Lanark's  retum,t  who  brought  with  him  a  counter 
declaration  from  his  majesty,  narrating  in  strong  language, 
the  indignities  and  outrages  which  he  had  suffered  from  bis 
subjects,  after  all  the  acts  of  justice,  grace,  and  favour  per- 
formed on  his  part,  which  were  as  well  adapted  as  could 
be  desired,  to  make  a  people  completely  happy,  and  expre»» 
sing  his  satisfaction,  ^*  that  this  rage  and  fury  had  so  trans- 
ported them,  as  to  make  them  apply  themselves  in  so  gross 
a  manner  to  our  subjects  of  Scotland,  whose  experience  of 
our  religion,  justice,  and  love  of  onr  people,  will  not  suffer 
them  to  believe  these  horrid  scandals  laid  upon  us  !**     He 
mentions   the   many    ineffectual    attempts   he   had    made   to 
prevent  the  miseries  of  civil  war  by  treaty,  which  had  been 
defeated  "  by  a  parliament,  which  were  yet  no  parliament,  as 
it  consisted  of  not  more  than  eighty  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  house  of  peers,  so  awed 
by  the  multitude  of  anabaptists,   Brownist«(,  and  persons  of 

*  Ruth  worth,  toL  ▼.  p.  .194. 
t  Btillie,  vol.  i.  p.  359.    Bumet*»  Mem.  of  Dukct  of  Hamilton,  p.  9«H 
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decsyed  and  desperate  fortunes,  that  their  consultations  had 
not  the  freedom  and  privilege  which  belongs  to  parliaments." 
Then,  after  denying  that  he  had  granted  coHufnissiolfts  to 
papists,  or  intended  to  bring  in  foreign  troops,  for  the  false- 
hood of  wbich  charges,  he  refers  to  his  own  prockroations. 
He  sums  up  the  whole  thus :  ^'  No  reasonable  or  tmdefsfand- 
ing  man,  can  suppose  our  good  subje<^ts  of  Scotland  ace 
obliged,  or  enabled  by  the  late  acts  of  parliatifient  of  botli 
kingdoms,  to  obey  the  invitation  which  is  made  to  thefm  by 
tbis  pretended  declaration,  when  it  is  so  evidently  provided 
far  by  that  act,  that  as  the  kingdom  of  England  shall  not 
make  war  against  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  without  consent 
of  the  parliament  of  England,  so  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
shall  not  make  war  against  the  kingdom  of  England,  without 
the  consent  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland;  and  when  they 
have  always  declared  themselves  so  careful  of  our  honour, 
safety,  and  just  rights,  which  now  undergo  so  great  vi6la- 
tioD." 

A  declaration  so  palpably  insulting  as  the  king's,  assuming 
as  &cts^  what  every  well  informed  man  in  Scodand  knew  to 
be  £dse,  and  what  the  leading  covenantevs,  in  so  far  as  Scot- 
land was  concerned,  had  repeatedly  declared  to  be  so,  was 
no  less  unblushingly  untrue  with  re([^rd  to  Ejigland.  It  was 
of  course  to  be  expected,  that  either  the  council  would  not 
nilow  it  to  be  published,  or  publish  the  English  parliament's 
declaration  along  with  it.  Accordingly,  after  both  bad  been 
read,  when  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  bad  again  separat- 
ed from  Argyle,  proposed  that  the  king's  declaration  diould 
be  published,  *  Balmerino  replied,  it  would  be  officious  to  do 
6CH  the  parliament  had  not  desired  theirs  to  l)e  pubHi^ed, 
aod  it  was  injustice  to  publish  the  one  without  the  other. 
The  marquis  asked,  was  that  because  they  owed  as  much  to 
the  parliament,  as  to  the  king  ?  and  Lanark  added,  he  bad  a 

^  Burnet  meotioos  an  intercepted  correspondence  of  *'  one  Pickering,"  aa 
i^ciit  from  England,  which  represented  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  as  the  chief 
opponent  to  the  parliamentary  cause  in  Scotland,  and  recommended  that  he 
should  either  be  summoned  to  the  house  of  peers,  or  accused  as  an  incen< 
ifiary.  The  particular  nattite  of  the  plot  to  which  this  refers,  b  not  meih 
tsoned.    Memoirs,  p.  904. 
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command  from  the  king  for  it.  Argyle  answered,  they  sat 
there  to  good  purpose,  if  every  message  to  them  was  a  com* 
mand.  The  marquis,  who  perceived  the  disputants  about  to 
get  into  personalities,  interrupted  them,  by  saying  the  vote 
was  to  be  stated  obey,  or  net  obey.  That,  Balmerino  re- 
marked, was  the  bishops'  way  of  proceeding,  to  procure 
orders  from  the  king,  without  advice,  and  then  charge  all 
who  offered  better  counsel  with  disobedience.  To  what  then, 
asked  the  marquis,  did  they  mean  to  reduce  the  king's  au- 
thority, if  he  might  not  remove  by  his  declaration,  the  as- 
persions that  were  cast  on  his  person  and  government? 
Were  they  afraid  his  subjects  would  have  too  good  an  opin- 
ion of  him,  if  he  were  heard  for  himself?  On  which  the 
council  divided,  some  were  for  printing  both,  and  some  for 
printing  neither.  At  length  a  majority  carried  to  print  the 
king's,  but  not  that  of  the  parliament. 

It  was  then  moved  to  take  them  both  into  consideration, 
which  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Balmerino.  The  parlia- 
ment of  England,  he  said,  had  taken  time  in  drawing  up 
their  declaration,  nor  had  the  king's  advisers  been  in  a  harry 
to  answer  it,  and  if  we  shall  discuss  both  in  a  few  hoars, 
"  we  were  pretty  fellows,  i*  faith,"  which  he  sarcastically 
repeated  twice.  The  marquis,  who  recognized  the  king's 
expressions,  got  irritated,  and  the  debate  became  long  and 
stormy,  and  ended  without  their  coming  to  any  conclusion, 
except  that  of  acting  in  separate  distinct  parties — ^the  cov« 
enanters,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Argyle  and  Balmerino^ 
and  the  trimmers,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  Hamilton 
and  his  brother. 

When  the  determination  of  the  council,  to  print  the  king's 
letter  alone,  was  made  known,  and  it  was  also  announc^ 
that  Lanark  had  further  instructions  to  deliver  to  them,  a 
suspicion  very  generally  arose,  that  these  were  to  procure  a 
warrant  for  levying  an  army,  the  first  employment  of  which 
would  have  been  to  crush  the  patriots.  To  prevent  this,  the 
gentlemen  of  Fife,  and  the  adjacent  counties,  accompanied 
by  the  ministers,  hastened  to  Edinburgh,  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  church  commissioners,  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  con- 
servators of  the  peace,    to  interfere,    and  procure  that  the 
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parliament  of  England's  declaration  should  be  printed,  as 
well  as  the  king's  letter,  and  that  it  might  be  declared  that 
the  warrant  which  the  council  gave  for  printing  the  latter, 
should  not  be  counted  as  conveying  any  approbation  of  its 
contents.  Similar  petitions  were  presented  from  several  of 
the  counties  and  presbyteries,  and  when  Lanark  perceived 
how  the  popular  tide  was  likely  to  run,  he  produced  in  coun- 
cil another  letter  from  the  king,  which  he  had  hitherto  kept 
back,  but  reserved  for  such  an  occasion,  allowing  that  the 
publication  did  not  amount  to  an  approbation  of  his  majesty's 
paper.  The  council  immediately  ordered  the  publication  of 
both. 

Hamilton,  who,  since  his  rupture  with  Argyle,  had  re- 
newed his  intimacy  with  Traquair,  when  he  saw  the  spirit  of 
the  country  roused,  afraid  that  the  number  of  petitioners 
might  influence  the  council  to  return  a  favourable  answer  to 
the  English  parliament,  concerted  with  him  a  petition,  which, 
from  its  being  intended  completely  to  counteract  the  other, 
received  the  name  of  "  the  cross  petition."  It  contained,  as 
all  the  royal  state  papers  of  that  day  did,  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions of  a  desire  to  promote  the  very  objects  they  were 
labouring  to  destroy — the  unity  of  religion  and  church  gov- 
ernment in  both  kingdoms;  and  prayed,  for  this  purpose, 
that  they,  in  their  answer,  should  not  adopt  any  measures 
hostile  to  the  greatness  or  authority  of  the  king,  or  unworthy 
of  that  loyalty  which,  as  Scottish  subjects,  they  owed  to  their 
native  sovereign,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  placed  in 
any  other  condition,  in  regard  to  the  necessary  duties  of  sub- 
jection and  obedience  to  their  prince,  than  their  ancestors  had 
been  for  many  ages  before  the  existence  of  the  covenant,  the 
late  acts  of  parliament,  or  their  engagement  with  England ; 
that  they  would  not  promise  any  thing  which  might  trouble  or 
molest  the  peace  of  this  kirk  or  kingdom;  that  they  should 
render  heartily  and  freely,  without  respect  of  worldly  or  se- 
condary considerations,  to  Christ,  what  was  Christ's,  and  to 
Cesar,  what  was  Cesar's ;  and  as  nothing  would  more  diminish 
his  majesty's  greatness,  than  to  consume  the  kingdom  in  a 
civil  war,  so  nothing  would  conduce  more  to  the  suppression 
of  insolent  papists,  malignant,  schismatic,  and  disloyal  Brown- 
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i&tSy  wbo  are  the  chief  instigators  of  it,  than  decidedlj  to 
su|>port  the  royal  cause.  A  number  of  the  nobility,  and  all 
Hamilton's  adherents,  signed  the  petition,  but  noCwithstand* 
ing  the  specious  manner  in  which  it  was  framed,  to  flatter 
the  ruling  passions  of  the  day — uniformity,  and  tlie  destme* 
tion  of  schism — none  of  the  ministers  could  be  prevailed  oa 
to  give  it  the  sanction  of  their  names.  The  council  reoemd 
it  with  that  courtesy  which  is  due  from  constituted  authori* 
ties  to  every  respectful  petition  presented  decorously  by  tbe 
iiegesy  and  replied  they  would  be  careful  to  proceed  in  such 
a  manner  as  they  could  be  answerable  for.  But  the  con* 
mission  of  the  church  gave  in  a  severe  remonstrance,  atxl 
transmitted  a  declaration  against  it  to  the  different  presby- 
teries, which  they  appointed  to  be  read  from  all  the  palpits ; 
and  this  abortive  attempt  to  induce  the  council  to  declar* 
for  the  king,  excited  the  friends  of  the  parliament  to  declaim 
against  a  detestable  neutrality. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  majority  of  tbe 
Scottish  nation  were  averse  to  war  with  the  king,  and  tkal 
they  were  sincere  in  their  attempts  to  promote  an  accommo- 
dation between  the  English  parliament  and  his  majesty,  but 
circumstances  had  now  so  much  changed,  that  it  was  as 
impolitic,  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  act 
as  mediators,  unless  they  had  been  in  a  situation  to  siqppoit 
their  award  by  the  sword,  the  final,  and  most  convincing 
argument  ii^  all  such  cases.  They  however,  tried  every 
method  in  their  power  to  avoid  this  ultimate  appeal.  TIm 
conservators  of  the  peace  who  met  in  September,  proposed 
to  send  commissioners  into  England,  to  mediate  between  the 
king  and  the  two  houses,  and  applied  to  the  king  and  to  tlM 
parliament,  offering  their  services,  and  desiring  from  them 
respectively,  safeconducts  for  such  as  should  be  employed 
in  that  negotiation.  The  king  declined  sending  a  safeoon- 
duct,  as  be  was  at  aU  times  ready  to  afford  a  safe  and  firee 
access  to  his  person  to  any  of  his  good  subjects,  but  oBSetrnd 
a  pass  to  protect  them  from  any  danger  they  might  dread 
from  the  armies.  The,  parliament,  without  hesitation,  sent 
them  a  respectful  answer,  commending  them  for  their  wis* 
dom  and  brotherly  affection,  accompanied  by  a  blank  safe* 
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condact  for  whoever  they  might  choose,  excepting  only  the 
duke  of  Lennoxy  and  earl  of  Roxburgh,  as  being  both  de- 
linquents. 

In   the   month   of  November,   the   conservators   renewed 
their  request  to  the  king,  through  the  medium  of  Lanark, 
the   Scottish   secretary  of  state,    who  brought  with  him  to 
Scotland,   a  full  and  satisfactory  safeconduot  for  the  com* 
missioners  and  their  servants,  to  repair  to  court,  or  ^o  par- 
liament, or  any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  but  excepted 
from  it,  lord  Warriston,  and  Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Kerse. 
The  council  named  as  their  commissioners,  the  earl  of  Lou- 
don,   the  earl  of  Lindsay,    Warriston,    and  John  Barclay, 
provost  of  Irvine.     The  church  commission,  also  sent  instruc- 
tions to  enforce  religious  uniformity,  the  charge  of  which, 
tbej  intrusted  to  the  earl  of  Loudon,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Henderson.    The  Hamilton  party,  objected  to  Warriston,  and 
the  others  acquiescing,  although  named  in  the  (commission, 
he  did  not  proceed  with  the  rest.     Their  dttempt  to  prevent 
Loudon,  to  whom  they  were  equally  averse,  either  from  under- 
taking a  journey  to  court,  or  to  paralyze  his  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  the  court,  was  more  covert,  but  more  odious, 
u  being  made  under  the  guise  of  patriotism.     He  had  pur- 
chased from  the  king,  a  right  to  the  annuities  arising  from 
tithes,  confirmed  to  the  crown  by  the  parliament,  which  had 
been  drawn  by  the  preceding  chancellor,  without  molestation, 
and  had  never  been  considered  as  either  improper  or  oppres- 
sive.    A  petition  to  the  king,  was  now  prepared  for  the  remis- 
sion of  this  tax,  to  which  was  annexed  a  declaration  of  loyalty 
u  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  so  great  a  favour.     This  petition 
^ns  intended  to  serve  one  of  several  purposes,  as  a  bond  of 
QnioD  among  the  Hamiltonian  faction  if  gained,  if  lost,  to 
make  them  appear  as  the  thwarted  benefactors  of  their  coun- 
try, and  their  opponents,  as  oppressors ;  or  to  deter  Loudon 
from  performing  his  duty,  by  the  fear  of  being  deprived  of 
,  tUs  revenue.'   It  was  readily  signed  by  numbers  of  the  nobiJi- 
ty,  and,  even  some  of  the  council,  landholders,  interested  in 
the  removal  of  the  exaction.     The  other  party,  perceived 
themselves  placed  in  a  situation,  delicate  and  embarrassing, 
from  which  they  were  extricated  by  the  adroitness  of  Argylo 
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he  complained  of  the  irregular  conduct,  of  members  of  the 
council  petitioning  the  king  in  any  other,  than  the  commiHi 
legal  manner,  and  through  terror  of  censure,  obliged  them 
to  withdraw.  The  burghs,  who  had  less  interest  in  the 
cause,  were  easily  induced  to  refuse  signing  a  petition,  the 
intent  of  which,  was  to  create  division  among  the  friends  of 
the  country,  and  materially  injure  one  of  their  most  upright 
supporters,  by  defrauding  him  of  an  income,  to  which  he 
was  fairly  entitled,  and  a  complete  majority  was  obtained,  by 
the  council  assuring  their  countrymen,  that  they  would  in 
a  body  petition,  either  for  a  remission  of  the  annuity,  or  its 
entire  appropriation  to  pay  his  majesty's  debts,  and  at  all 
events,  the  most  effectual  means  would  be  adopted,  to  get  it 
regulated  or  abolished  by  next  parliament.  * 

What  tended  greatly,  at  this  period,  to  divide  Scotland, 
was  the  indecisive  nature  of  the  military  operations,  which 
winter  had  suspended.  The  high  royalists  were  encouraged 
to  intrigue,  by  the  apparently  favourable  aspect  of  the  king^s 
affairs,  while  the  covenanters  were  hesitating,  from  the  idea, 
that  there  was  still  a  possibility  of  an  amicable  adjustment 
between  the  parties;  that,  as  his  majesty  had  conceded  so 
much  to  themselves,  he  would  be  induced  to  comply  with 
what  they  considered  the  reasonable  requests  of  his  people, 
his  advantages  not  being  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  ensure  im- 
plicit obedience. 

A  short  retrospect  of  the  campaign,  is  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  understand  the  position  and  pretensions  of  the  different 
parties,  at  the  time  the  Scottish  commissioners  reached  Oxford* 
When  the  royal  standard  was  erected  at  Nottingham,  the 
concourse  of  adherents  was  exceedingly  small,  and  had  the  par- 
liamentary forces  entered  immediately  upon  action,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  any  successful  resistance  to  have  been 
opposed,  and  several  of  the  nobility,  still  anxious  to  prevent  a 
civil  war,  urged  strongly  the  necessity  of  making  another  at- 
tempt to  avert  it.  Charles,  although  determined  that  it  should 
be  unavailing,  acceded  to  their  request,  and  sent  a  message  by 
the  earl  of  Southampton,  to  the  lords,  and  Sir  John  Cul- 

•  Burnet's  Memoirs,  p.  211,  212.    liaillle,  vol.  i.  p.  355,  857, 
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pepper,  and  Sir  William  Usdale,  to  the  commons,  with  pro- 
posals ;  but  the  parliament  replied,  that  until  he  took  down 
his  standard,   and   recalled   his   proclamations,    denouncing 
them  as  traitors,  they  could  not  treat.     He  denied  any  in 
tention  of  declaring  the  parliament  traitors,  and  promised,. 
if  their  proclamations  against  delinquents,  were  recalled,  he 
would  recall  his.     But  the  negotiations  soon  broke  up,  and  a 
contest  of  proclamations  and  declarations  succeeded.     Mean- 
while mutual  levies  were  going  forward,  and  in  no  long  time, 
the  royalist  army,  amounted  to  ten  thousand  foot,  and  be- 
twefen  three  and  four  thousand  horse.     Princes  Rupert  and 
Maurice,  second  and  third  sons  of  the  late  king  of  Bohemia, 
who  had  offered  their  services  to  their  uncle,  had  each  of . 
them,  high  commands,  under  the  earl  of  Lindsay,  appointed 
general,  and  a  trifling  advantage  gained  by  prince  Rupert, 
in  a  defile,  elated  their  spirits,  and  brought  accession  to  their 
numbers.     The  parliamentary  forces,  amounted  to  about  fif- 
teen thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  under 
whom,  Hampden,  HoUis,  and  other  eminent  men,  served  as 
colonels. 

Before  commencing  hostilities,  the  parliament  made  a  final 
proposition  to  the  king,  to  disband  his  army,  dismiss  his  evil 
counsellors,  and  return  to  his  parliament,  who  would  also 
dissolve  their  forces.  His  majesty  rejected  the  proposal,  and 
inarched  towards  London.  Essex  followed,  but  although  not 
twenty  miles  distant,  they,  for  ten  days,  continued  ignorant 
of  each  others'  motions,  till  about  midnight,  on  the  22d  of 
October,  the  king  received  intelligence  of  the  enemies'  ap- 
proach. In  his  anxiety  to  interpose  between  the  royal  army 
and  London,  Essex  had  left  great  part  of  his  force,  with  their 
artillery  and  baggage,  a  considerable  way  behind.  The.  king, 
who  hoped  to  defeat  the  advanced  body,  before  the  other 
could  join,  resolved  to  give  battle.  The  numbers  are  not  ex- 
actly ascertained,  but  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  royalists,  is 
upwards  of  twelve  thousand,  and  no  statement  makes  their 
opponents  exceed  ten.  They  encountered  each  other  at 
£dgehil],  near  Keinton,  in  Warwickshire,  and  after  an  ol)- 
stinate  engagement,  in  which  above  five  thousand  men  fell, 
each  claimed  the  honour  of  a  doubtful  victory.     Next  day, 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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Essex  inarched  to  Coventry,  and  the  tdng  proceeded  to  Os* 
ford.  Prince  Rupert  pushed  forward  with  flying  parties  of 
cavalry,  and  carried  his  devastations  so  near  LondoO)  that 
the  parliament  ordered  their  general  to  advance  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  city.  In  obedience  to  their  directions,  he  ar- 
rived in  the  neighbourhood,  and  quartered  his  army  in  the 
adjacent  villages. 

Secured  against  a  surprise,  the  parliament,  anxious  to 
stop  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  agreed  upon  a  petition 
for  peace,  which  was  presented  to  his  majesty  at  Colebrook, 
by  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Pembroke,  lord  Weo- 
man,  Mr.  Pierrepont,  son  of  the  ^rl  of  Kingston,  Sir  John 
Evelyn,  and  Sir  John  Hippesley.  The  king  protested  before 
God,  he  was  grieved  for  his  people's  sufferings,  and,  in  <Hr- 
der  to  an  accommodation,  was  willing  to  reside  near  London^ 
and  receive  such  propositions  as  they  should  send.  But  no 
sooner  were  the  parliamentary  messengers  returned  with  their 
answer,  than  he  broke  up,  and  marched  towards  London,  an- 
der  cover  of  a  thick  fog.  He  reached  Brentford  unperceived, 
where  the  artillery  of  his  opponents  was  stationed  with  only 
a  very  slender  guard,  which  he  immediately  attacked,  and 
would  have  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  force,  capturing  the 
artillery,  and  perhaps  reaching  the  capital  without  interrup- 
tion, had  not  the  resolute  conduct  of  two  regiments  of  foot^ 
under  Hampden  and  Hollis,  supported  by  a  small  body  of 
horse,  allowed  the  artillery  time  to  escape,  and  prevented 
the  advance  of  the  king's  troops,  till  night  separated  the 
combatants,  both,  as  before,  claiming  to  be  conquerors. 

Accounts  of  this  unexpected  attack,  were  soon  brought  to 
London,  and  all  the  troops  in  the  vicinity,  being  hastily  col- 
lected, together  with  the  trainbands  of  the  city,  a  force  of 
twenty-four  thousand  men,  in  high  spirits  and  order,  were 
ready  early  on  the  following  day,  to  march  against  the  enemy. 
The  caution  of  some  of  the  mercenary  officers,  preserved  the 
king's  army  from  paying  the  penalty  forfeited  by  his  breach 
of  honour.  It  had  been  proposed  to  send  a  detachment  to 
attack  him  in  the  rear,  while  the  main  body  assailed  him  in 
front ;  but  when  Hampden  was  already  on  his  march  to  cany 
the  first  part  of  the  plan  into  execution,  the  advice  of  the 
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old  soldiers,  that  the  scheme  was  hazardous,  and  that  the 
MiBy  had  already  acquired  sufficient  glory,  prevailed,  and 
an  express  was  sent  to  countermand  the  orders,  which  was 
reluctantly  obeyed,  and  the  road  to  Oxford,  left  open  for  the 
retreating  force,  whose  want  of  ammunition,  it  was  afterward 
understood,  would  othervdse  have  compelled  them  to  yield  a 
bloodless  victory.* 

An  action  so  utterly  at  variance  with  all  bis  mqestjr's  solemn 
declarations  of  a  wish  for  peace,  was. loudly  exclaimed  against 
by  the  city  of  London,  who,  in  a  petition  to  the  parliament, 
entreated  they  would  proceed  no  further  in  the  business  of 
accommodation,  because  evil  counsel  was  so  prevalent  with 
the  king,  that  he  would  but  delude  them ;  and  these  senti- 
ments receiv^  strong  confirmation  ft'om  letters  which  were 
intercepted  from  Holland,  informing  his  majesty  of  the  for- 
warding of  ammunition  and  money,  and  of  the  success  of 
his  negotiations  with  the  king  of  Denmark.  In  the  north, 
the  earl  of  Newcastle,  had  induced  Cumberland,  Northum- 
berland, and  Durham,  to  unite  for  the  royal  cause,  and  was 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  who  had  lately  received 
an  importxuit  accession  of  skilful  officers,  and  a  large  supply 
of  ammunition  from  abroad.  On  the  other  hand.  Cam* 
bridge,  Hartford,  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  were  asso- 
ciated by  lord  Gray,  for  parliament,  and  Winchester,  Ches* 
ter,  Wakefield,  and  Doncaster,  had  submitted  to  their  army. 

Peace  was  the  interest  of  parliament,  but  such  a  peace  as 
should  secure  their  privileges,  and  the  safety  of  themselves 
and  their  adherents;  they,  therefore,  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity of  proposing  it  to  his  majesty,  and  the  very  increase 
of  the>r  demands,  proves  their  sincerity,  as  well  as  their  con- 
fidence in  their  own  strength,  for  the  stipulations  against  the 
royal  prerc^ative,.  rose  in  exact  proportion  to  the  risk  they 
ran  on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  from  the  extremities  to 
which  they  were  urged.  The  king  saw,  in  peace,  oiily  de- 
gradation, in  war,  he  had  every  thing  to  hope,  and  from  the 
fatal  idea,  of  the  sacred  inviolability  of  the  royal  person^ 
he  cherished  to  the  last,  imagined  he  had  nothing  to 

•  May's  Breviery  p.  91,  95.    Whitelock,  p.  6S.  ' 
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fear.  Thus  situated,  during  tlie  interval  after  the  concli 
of  the  first,  and  before  the  commencement  of  another 
paign,  the  two  houses,  notwithstanding  the  very  general 
feeling  of  resentment  and  distrust  prevalent  against  the  kin^ 
sent  commissioners  to  Oxford,  to  treat  Charles,  determiiied 
upon  enforcing  unconditional  submission,  indirectly  encour- 
aged addresses  against  accommodation.  Their  proposals  were: 
— That  he  should  disband  his  army,  and  return  to  parliA* 
ment;  consent  to  the  disarming  of  papists,  and  the  trial  of 
delinquents;  abolish  episcopacy;  establish  such  a  reformation 
as  should  be  agreed  upon  in  an  assembly  of  divines;  settle  the 
militia  as  formerly  required,  and  fill  up  the  high  oflSces  of 
state  as  tliey  recommended.  He  demanded:— That  his  towns, 
forts,  ships,  and  revenues,  should  be  restored;  the  illegal 
powers  assumed  by  parliament,  disclaimed ;  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon  Prayer  authorized  to  prevent  sectarianism ;  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  and  a  free  trade  allowed  on  both  sides,  till  tEe 
treaty  was  concluded.  From  proposals  so  widely  different,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  final  arrangement  could  take 
place ;  the  friends  of  peace,  on  both  sides,  therefore,  wonid 
cheerfully  have  seconded  any  reasonable  compromise,  but  they 
were  excessively  disappointed,  and  their  patience  worn  out  l»v 
the  conduct  of  the  king,  who,  apparently  at  one  time,  ac- 
ceded  to  the  most  material  propositions  for  adjustment,  and 
then,  at  next  meeting,  resumed  the  ground  he  had  seemet!  wit. 
ling  to  yield,  thus,  throwing  every  thing  again  into  such  uncer- 
tainty, that  the  discussions  had  ever  to  bt'gin  afresh,  till,  at 
last,  parliament  perceiving  no  end  to  be  attainable  by  such 
fruitless  and  tantalizing  proceedings,  ordered  their  commia- 
sioncrs  to  break  off  the  negotiations.* 

While  these  negotiations  wore  going  forward,  the  Scottish 
envovs  arrived.  Their  instructions  were,  tf>  offer,  in  name 
of  the  conservators  of  tlie  pence,  their  mediation,  on  the 
basis  of  an  uniformity  in  religion  between  the  two  countries, 
and  to  procure  the  royal  authority  for  calling  a  parliament. 
In  case  of  being  buccessful  with  the  king,  they  were  to  pro» 
ceed  forward  to  parliament     Lanark  set  out  post,  in  order 

*  HittbwoitK  vol  V.  p.  399,  et  icq.    Burnrt'i  Memoici,  p.  804,  ct  leii. 
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to  reach  court  before,  but  being  detained  bj  the  parliamen- 
tary troops  for  some  days,  it  was  the  end  of  February,  ere 
he  reached  his  destination.     He  brought  the  opinion  of  the 
Hamiltonian  party,  which  was  to  amuse  the  commissioners 
with  fair  speeches,  but  not  by  any  means,  to  allow  them  to 
proceed  to  Ixmdon.     The  king,  although  he  had  wished  the 
conservators  at  their  first  assembling,  to  express,  in  some 
manner,  their  tender  respect  for  his  honour  and  safety  in  his 
quarrel  with  the  English  parliament,  yet  now,  when  he  per- 
ceived, that  even  their  neutrality  was  dubious,  desired  them 
to  point  out  the  article  in  the  act  of  pacification,  by  which 
they  were  warranted  or  obliged  to  interpose  in  the  internal 
affairs  or  differences  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  as,  till  then, 
he  could  not  admit  of  their  acting  as  mediators,  or  allow 
them  to  proceed  in  that  capacity,  to  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment.    The  Scottish  commissioners  replied,  that  their  duty 
to  their  sovereign,  their  allegiance,  and  greatest  native  interest 
in  his  royal  person  and  greatness,  and  their  public  faith  and 
fraternity  to  the  parliament,  obliged  them  to  interpose.     They 
founded  their  warrant  also,  upon  the  answer  of  his  majesty 
and  the  two  houses  to  their  request,  at  the  signing  of  the 
treaty,  that  they  would  take  the  subject  of  uniformity  in  re- 
ligion betwen  the  two  nations,  into  their  consideration ;  and, 
upon  the  declaration  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  to  the 
general  assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  to  the  commis- 
sioners for  conserving  the  peace,  and  to  the  lords  of  secret 
council,  that  they  were  about  the  reformation  so  much  de- 
sired— the  sincerity  of  which  they  had  since  evidenced  by 
abolishing  the  order  of  bishops,  as  a  principal  mean  of  the 
desired    uniformity  in  kirk  government — and,   besides,   the 
impossibility,  where  kingdoms  were  so  nearly  joined  between 
themselves  and  so  strictly  united  under  one  head,  to  stop 
the  deluge  of  the  troubles  of  the  one,  that  it  affect  not  the 
other  with  the  danger  of  the  like,  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
common   peace  of  both,   was   of  itself  a  powerful  reason. 
In   his  final  refusal,   either  to  allow  the  commissioners  to 
interfere,  or  to  grant  a  parliament,  the  king  told  them  that 
his  care  to  prevent  the  deluge  of  troubles  in  England,  from 
causing  any  danger  to  Scotland,  was  visible  to  all  the  world, 
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and  that,  from  his  great  desire  of  continuing  tbera  in 
and  tranquillity,  he  had  not  desired  any  assistance  firom  thcn^ 
even  for  his  own  preservation,  and,  if  those  who  wished  to 
raise  any  commotion  there,  by  attempting  to  assist  the  rebds 
in  England,  were  looked  upon  as  troublers  of  the  peace,  and 
incendiaries,  then,  for  aught  his  majesty  could  see,  then 
would  be  no  cause  to  apprehend  trouble,  and  such  dangers, 
would  prove  rather  imaginary  than  real,  even  although  the 
conservators  should  be  content  to  keep  themselves  within 
their  proper  bounds. 

To  the  petition  of  the  general  assembly  he  replied  shortly, 
commending  their  zeal  for  the  true  reformed  religion,  against 
heresy,  popery,  sects,  and  innovations,  evaded  the  question 
of  unity  in  kirk  government,  but  expressed  himself  willing  to 
refer  all  the  controversies  to  the  consideration  of  *^a  synod 
of  learned  and  godly  divines,  to  be  regularly  chosen  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  kingdom,"  at  which  he 
should  be  very  willing  that  some  learned  divines  of  the  kirk 
of  Scotland  were  present  But  another,  or  rather  the  same 
petition  enlarged,  having  been  printed  at  London,  he  after- 
ward published  a  long  reply,  which  gave  rise  to  observations 
not  highly  conducive  to  his  interest.  After  noticing  the 
dreadful  miseries  inflicted  by  the  papists  in  Ireland,  and  the 
fears  to  which  their  being  employed  in  the  royal  army  in 
Kngland  had  given  rise,  although  their  numbers  were  not  so 
formidable  in  Scotland,  the  commissioners  complained,  that 
a  chief  praise  of  the  protestant  religion — and  thereby  their 
not  vain,  but  just  gloriation — was,  by  the  public  declaration 
of  the  carl  of  Newcastle,  general  of  his  majesty's  forces  in 
the  north,  and  nearest  to  Scotland,  transferred  unto  papists, 
"  who,  although  they  be  sworn  enemies  to  kings,  and  be  as 
infamous  for  their  treasons,  and  their  conspiracies  against 
princes  and  rulers,  as  for  their  known  idolatry  and  spiritual 
tyranny,  yet  are  they  openly  declared  to  be  not  only  good 
or  better,  but  far  better  subjects  than  protcstants  1"  They 
then  entreat  the  suppression  of  their  power,  and  the  uniform* 
ity  of  church  government,  the  strongest  Id  to  which,  they 
represent  to  be  tlie  n^untnin  of  prelacy,  under  whose  shadow 
so  many  papists  and  popishly  affected,  have  found  rrfugeii 
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and  pro&ne  and  Mpbrldly  men,  who  fear  the  yoke  of  Christ, 
and  whose  eyes  are  dazzled  with  the  external  pomp  and  glory 
of  the  church,  seek  shelter,  besides  the  many  timorous 
friends,  who  wish  for  unity,  but  are  afraid  to  declare  them- 
selves, on  account  of  die  prelates,  and  would,  if  prelacy  were 
removed,  openly  join  with  others  in  the  way  of  reformation. 

Tlie  king,  in  his  answer  asserted,  that  in  the  army  of  the 
earl  of  Essex,  there  were  more  papists  dian  in  the  earl  of 
Newcastle's,  whose  loyalty  he  had  reason  to  commend,  not 
before  that  of  protestants,  but  of  such  as  rebel  under  that 
title,  and  whose  assistance  was  as  due  to  him  by  the  law  of 
God  and  man,  to  rescue  him  from  domestic  rebellion,  as  to 
defend  the  kingdom  from  foreign  invasion;  but  he  solemnly 
declared,  that  God  should  no  sooner  free  him  from  the  des- 
perate and  rebellious  arms  raised  against  him,  than  he  would 
endeavour  to  free  himself  and  the  kingdom  from  any  fear  of 
danger  from  the  other.     "  Nor  are  you,"  said  he,  "  a  little 
mistaken,  if  either  you  believe  the  generality  of  this  nation 
to  desire  a  change  of  church  government,  or  that  most  of 
those  who  desire  it,  desire  by  it  to  introduce  that  which  you 
only  esteem  a  reformation,  but  are  as  unwilling  to  what  you 
call  the  yoke  of  Christ,  as  those  whom  you  call  profane  and 
worldly  men,  and  so  equally  averse  both  to  episcopacy  and 
presbytery,  that  if  they  should  prevail  in  this  particular,  the 
abolition  of  the  one  woidd  be  no  let  to  the  other,  nor  would 
your  hearts  be  less  grieved,  your  expectations  less  frustrated^ 
your  hopes  less  ashamed,  or  your  reformation  more  secured." 
This  last  prediction,  some  of  the  leading  presbyterians  lived 
to  see  fulfilled,  but  the  justification  of  Newcastle  for  employ- 
ing papists,  was  productive  of  immediate  disadvantage,  and 
Was  afterward  greatly  improved  by  the  enemies  of  the  king. 

Besides  these  negotiations,  others  were  going  forward  of  a 
<]ark  and  detestable  complexion,  which  would  have  involved 
Scodand  in  cruel  intestine  warfare,  at  the  very  moment  when 
Charles  was  adjuring,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  noth- 
ing was  dearer  to  him  than  the  peace  of  that  kingdom.     On 
the  queen's  landing  at  Burlington,  which  she  did  in  the  end 
of  February,   she  was  instantly  waited  upon  by  Montrose, 
who  gave  her  an  account  of  the  situation  of  Scotland,  which 
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he  depicted  as  in  a  state  nearly  approaching  to  rebeUion,  mi 
the  covenanters,  equally  to  be  dreaded  with  the  Engliih  pv^ 
liament,  if  not  tinieously  suppressed ;  but  there  were  nuoj 
loyal  subjects,  be  told  her,  in  the  country,  deficient  ndclicr 
in  wealth,  power,  or  courage,  who  were  ready  to  rise  is 
support  of  his  majesty,  and  only  wanted  his  commissaoiii 
once  invested  with  which,  there  was  no  deed  so  despentCi 
that  they  would  not  venture  on  for  his  service.  But  there 
was  danger  in  delay,  it  would  be  necessary  to  strike  quiddy, 
and  he  therefore  proposed  to  destroy  immediately  aJl  the 
chief  leaders,  among  the  covenanters,  before  they  were  al- 
lowed time  to  put  themselves  on  their  defence,  for  if  they 
were  permitted  to  get  an  army  assembled,  they  woold  have 
it  in  their  power  to  blast  in  the  bud,  the  first  appearmnce  of 
any  future  insurrection. 

These  violent  and  unprincipled  measures,  were  quite  m 
accordance  with  the  disposition  of  the  queen,  who  was  with 
difficulty  persuaded  by  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  to  hesitate 
about  them,  as  what  would  not  only  bring  an  indelible  stain 
on  his  majesty's  honour,  but  destroy  all  confidence  in  his 
concessions  and  assurances,  and  for  ever  put  an  end  to  any 
chance  of  support  from  his  Scottish  subjects.  He  confessed 
he  had  his  fears  respecting  the  covenanters,  nor  could  be 
promise  for  more  than  his  own  fidelity  and  diligence.  His 
utmost  hope  was  to  keep  Scotland  in  such  a  state  of  agitation 
during  the  (Aimmcr,  as  to  prevent  them,  for  that  year  at  least, 
from  assisting  England.  His  only  expectation  was  fron 
delay.  He  could  perceive  no  prospect  of  advantage  firom 
force ;  there  was  neither  a  castle  nor  strength  in  the  king's 
power,  to  which  his  adherents  could  retire  in  case  of  disaster. 
The  iH'ople  were  entirely  devoted  to  their  ministers,  and  it 
was  but  lately  that  they  had  seen  them  as  one  man,  resolTe 
to  die  in  defence  of  the  covenant.  The  few  gentry  who  might 
be  collected,  would  only  serve  to  exasperate  their  eneini«s, 
ex|MiHe  themselves  to  ruin,  and  the  royal  authority  to  hatred 
and  derision.  There  remained  then  none  else  except  the 
Highlanders,  and  these  were  chiefly  at  the  command  of 
Huntly  and  Argyle;  the  former  was  fickle  and  inactiTe,  the 
latter  able  but  adverse.     Besides,  were  it  even  possible  to 
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bring  down  any.  of  the  clans  from  their  mountains,  no  con- 
fidence could  be  placed  in  them,  they  might  do  well  enough 
for  a  plundering  incursion,  but  the  moment  they  were  loaded 
with  spoil,  they  would  return  home  to  their  fastnesses,  to 
enjoy  their  booty,  and  desert,  without  ceremony,  those  who 
relied  on  their  exertions. 

The  utmost,  however,  the  marquis'  arguments  could  effect 
was,  that  the  whole  subject  should  be  laid  before  the  king, 
and  his  majesty  not  disapproving  of  the  carl's  plans,  a  plot 
was  originated,  which,  had  it  succeeded,  would  probably 
hare  rivalled  the  Irish  massacre  in  atrocity.  The  earl  of 
Antrim,  after  bribing  the  general — a  thing  considered  by  the 
conspirators  as  a  matter  of  course — was  to  procure^he  trAiis- 
ference  of  the  army  sent  to  Ireland  for  reducing  the  rebels, 
back  to  England,  to  assist  the  king,  while  he  himself,  with  a 
btrge  body  of  papists,  was  to  invade  the  west  coast  of  Scot-^ 
land,  where  he  relied  upon  being  joined  by  the  McDonalds 
of  tbe  isles,  to  whom  he  claimed  kindred,  while  Montrose, 
having  raised  the  Gordons,  should  bring  his  northern  bar- 
barians to  effect  a  junction  with  his  more  savage  allies,  and, 
afUr  exterminating  the  covenanters  by  an  unexpected  assault, 
leave  Scotland  in  the  repose  of  hopeless  subjection,  and 
march  south,  to  assist  Charles  in  reducing  England  to  a  state 
of  equally  enviable  tranquillity.  Monro's  integrity,  and  that 
of  his  army,  defeated  the  grand  outline  of  the  scheme,  al- 
thou^  the  king  had  urged  Ormond,  the  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land,  to  conclude  a  cessation  with  the  rebels,  in  order  to 
forward  it ;  hut  the  Irish  were  afterward  introduced  by  the 
**  gallant"  Montrose,  and  gave  to  the  civil  war  in  Scotland, 
a  horrid  feature  of  barbarism,  from  which  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  exempted.  •  • 

*  Thii  atrocious  plot  was  first  discovered  by  the  seizure  of  the  earl  of 
Aatrini.  Major  Ballantyne,  who  was  with  the  Scottish  army  m  Ireland; 
bating  perceived  a  ship's  boat,  lying  in  a  creek  near  Carrtckferguf,  teiaed  it, 
and  a  servant  of  the  earl's,  who  had  arrived  in  it.  On  examination  the  ler- 
vaat  was  found  to  have  come  ashore,  to  see  if  his  lordship  could  Jand  with 
aafeQr.  The  major,  by  threats,  forced  the  fellow  to  give  the  preconcerted 
fign,  which  the  earl  obeyed,  and  was  apprehended.  On  his  person  were  found 
th^  papers,  containing  a  plan  for  the  seduction  of  the  Scotti^  army,  and  the 
klagfs  comraisiion  for  treating  with  the  rebels. 
VOL.  IV.  o 
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Oxford  was  the  focus  of  loyalty  and  episcqpacy,  wheit 
licentiousness  formed  the  distinguishing  badge  of  the  *'  friends 
of  church  and  state/'  as  they  styled  themselves,  and  the  ex- 
emplary gravity  of  manners  which  distinguished  their  op- 
ponents, was  considered  as  an  undoubted  mark  of  anmrchy 
and  rebellion.  In  such  company,  the  Scottish  commiasiooers 
were  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  treated  with  ridicnle, 
and  the  inhabitants  catching  the  contagion  of  the  court, 
reviled  and  mocked  them  from  their  windows  as  they  passed, 
or  on  the  streets  when  they  met  them.  Nor  was  their  abode 
rendered  only  uncomfortable,  but  dangerous;  their  letters 
were  intercepted,  and  their  lives  threatened. 

Reports  having  reached  Scotland  pf  the  treatment  they  were 
exposed  to,  their  protracted  stay  created  uneasiness  to  their 
friends,  and  the  conservators  of  the  peace  ordered  their  re- 
turn, after  they  had  spent  nearly  four  months  in  a  useleu 
interchange  of  petitions  and  answers,  remonstrances  and 
replies.  The  king,  who  had  detained  them  to  further  hit  own 
projects  in  Scotland,  was  also  written  to  by  Hamiiton,  who 
requested  that  no  delay  should  be  interposed,  as  their  further 
detention  might  be  attended  with  the  worst  consequences. 
The  commissioners  were,  however,  still  anxious  to  go  forward 
to  London,  and  the  king  a\  anxious  that  they  should  not, 
when  the  chancellor,  finding  that  they  would  be  unable  to 
procure  his  consent,  proposed  to  protest  against  this  in- 
fringement of  their  safeconduct.  The  king,  afraid  of  the 
effect  a  protest  might  produce,  persuaded  the  earl  of  Lind* 
say  to  use  his  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  the  chancellor 
to  return  to  Scotland,  and  he  having  been  told  of  a  design 
formed  by  some  of  the  court  party,  to  assassinate  him  by  the 
road,  if  he  attempted  to  proceed  to  the  metropolis  related 
this  to  Loudon,  who  also  (invading  the  treachery  of  the  party, 
requested  a  passport  for  his  own  country. 

Immediately  on  their  arrival,  a  meeting  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, conservators  of  the  peace,  and  of  public  burdens  was 
assembled,  to  whom  they  gave  a  full  report  of  their  proceed- 
ings, as  Henderson  did  to  the  church  commissioners,  by 
whom  they  were  tlianked  for  their  conduct ;  but  the  answers 
of  the  king,  particularly  those  in  which  he  avowed  employing 
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papists  in  his  army,  and  ridiculously  retorted  the  charge  on 
hia  English  parliament,  gave  rise  to  universal  dissatisfaction, 
and  strong  expressions  of  dislike.  The  critical  situation  ot 
the  country  not  admiting  oi  delay,  it  was  proposed  to  the 
civil  bodies : — That  on  account  of  the  warlike  preparations 
going  forward  in  the  north  of  England,  the  nation  should  be 
pot  in  a  posture  of  defence,  which,  as  it  could  not  be  done 
without  the  authority  of  a  parliament  or  convention  of  the 
estates,  and  as  the  king's  sanction  for  assembling  a  parlia^ 
roent  could  not  be  obtained,  they  should  therefore  summon 
a  convention  of  the  estates  without  his  warrant,  for  which 
they  had  precedents,  even  since  the  time  king  James  had 
gone  to  England.  Hamilton,  Southesk,  and  the  lord  advo- 
cate. Sir  Thomas  Hope,  strongly  opposed  this,  as  encroach- 
ing upon  the  king's  prerogative.  The  question  was  protract- 
ed for  ten  days,  and  through  several  meetings,  but  at  last  the 
urgency  of  the  case,  and  the  impatience  of  those  who  requir- 
ed their  assembling,  decided  that  the  chancellor  should  issue 
his  mandate  for  their  meeting  on  the  22d  of  June.  A  letter 
was  next  day  addressed  to  his  majesty — signed  only  by  those 
who  had  voted  in  the  affirmative  —apologizing  for  what  they 
had  done,  on  account  of  the  deep  importance  of  the  case,  the 
supplies  due  by  the  English  parliament  to  their  army  in 
Ireland,  being  in  arrears,  and  the  payment  of  the  brotherly 
assistance,  so  necessary  for  relieving  the  public  burdens  of 
the  kingdom,  being  delayed  on  account  of  the  unhappy  dis- 
tractions in  that  country,  together  with  a  sense  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  the  religion  and  peace  of  both,  all  impelling 
them  to  pursue  this  course. 

To  counteract  any  strong  measures  which  might  be  adopt- 
ed, his  majesty  had  despatched  all  the  lords,  friendly  to  his 
cause,  to  Scotland,  but  reports  which  had  gone  before,  en- 
tirely destroyed  their  influence.  It  was  said,  that  an  army 
was  to  be  raised  by  them  in  Scotland,  to  enable  the  king  to 
put  down  the  English  parliament,  of  which  Hamilton  was  to 
have  been  commander  in  chief,  lord  Callender,  general, 
fiaillie,  his  lieutenant,  and  Montrose,  general  of  horse,  but 
that  Montrose  refused  to  act  an  under  part.  This,  which 
probably  originated  in  some  confused  rumours  of  the  actual 
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inamtain  the  rights  and  liberties  of  that  our  native  kingdomi 
according  to  the  laws  established  there»  and  ahoU  no  Umffet 
look  Jbr  obedience,  them  we  shail  gooem  by  ike  lawe  /"  He 
concludes  with  a  solemn  imprecation,  which,  were  we  to 
judge  by  the  event,  providence  strikingly  fulfilled.  **  And 
God  so  deal  with  us  and  our  posterity,  as  we  shall  inviolably 
observe  the  laws  and  statutes  of  that  our  native  kingdom,  itnd 
the  protestations  we  have  so  often  mad^  for  the  defence  af 
the  true  reformed  protestant  religion,  the  laws  of  the  land, 
the  just  privileges,  and  freedom  of  parliament." 

Nothing  now  could  be  done  by  his  majesty's  advisers,  but 
either  publish  his  letter  forbidding  the  convention  to  meet^ 
which  they  knew  would  be  vain,  or  protest  against  its  legality 
when  met,  which  might  prove  dangerous.  They  therefore 
convoked  a  number  of  noblemen,  who^  after  four  days  spent 
in  debate,  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  king,  an  em  pod  faidio 
authorization  of  the  estates,  and  an  attempt  to  limit  their 
proceedings  to  the  specific  objects  of  providing  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  the  procuring  payment  of 
the  brotherly  assistance.  With  this  advice,  the  king  com- 
plied, and  In  consequence,  all  his  friends  attended  the  meet- 
ing, declaring  their  presence  there,  was  in  obedience  to  hia 
majesty's  warrant.  Upon  the  meeting,  however,  declaring 
themselves  a  free  convention,  Hamilton,  now  created  a  duke, 
who  had  voted  it  no  convention,  but  as  regulated  by  the  king's 
letter,  left  the  place,  together  with  Lanark,  his  brother,  and 
tevend  other  noblemen. 

For  some  time,  the  Scots  had  been  anxiously  looking  for 
imbassadors  from  England,  as  afiairs  there  had  begun  to 
assume  a  threatening  aspect.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
I64S,  the  enemies  of  the  parliament  prevailed,  and  fortune 
teemed  to  have  condemned  the  cause  of  liberty  in  England. 
The  queen  and  the  earl  of  Newcastle  subjected  the  northern 
counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  the  bishopric  of 
Dvham,  and  pressed  upon  Yorkshire,  while  lord  Fairfax, 
with  his  son  Sir  Thomas,  were  able  to  afford  but  insufficient 
resistance.  The  army  of  Essex,  mouldered  away  by  sick- 
ness, retreated  upon  London  for  recruits.  Sir  William  Wal«> 
ier^s  army  in  the  west  was  annihilated,  and  Bristol,  tlK  second 
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town  in  the  kingdom,  had  been  taken  by  prince  Rupert* 
These  circumstances,  which  were  in  progress  during  the 
negotiations  with  the  king,  and  seemed  to  give  to  the  royal 
party  an  overwhelming  preponderance,  are  necessary  to  be 
kept  in  recollection,  when  we  attend  to  the  proceedings  €»f 
the  Scots. 

While  the  English  commissioners  were  unexpectedly  de- 
layed, the  convention  were  occupied  in  attending  to  an  ac- 
cusation brought  against  the  earls  of  Morton,  Roxburgh, 
Kinnoul,  Lanark,  Annandale,  and  Camwath,  by  the  Elnglish 
parliament,  as  incendiaries.  These  noblemen,  in  returning 
home  from  Oxford,  wrote  to  the  queen,  advising  that  three 
or  four  thousand  men  should  be  sent  to  Lancashire,  other- 
wise, that  county,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  lost  to  the 
king.  This  letter  being  intercepted,  Mr.  Walden  was  sent 
down  by  the  two  houses,  to  complain  of  them  as  intermed- 
dlers  and  disturbers  of  the  peace,  contrary  to  the  late  treaty; 
but  the  king's  party  insisting,  that  till  the  question  at  itsne 
between  the  parties,  were  debated,  and  the  king's  quarrel 
declared  unjust  by  the  Scottish  people,  the  lords  had  been 
guilty  of  no  crime,  they  were  passed  over,  on  promising  not 
again  to  interfere,  with  a  gentle  censure,  except  Carnwatb, 
who,  being  accused  of  having  represented  his  countrymen  as 
rebels  to  the  king,  and  asserting,  that  their  commissioners^ 
not  content  with  their  own  rebellion,  would  stir  up  rebellion 
in  England  also,  to  ruin  the  king  and  his  family,  was  or- 
dered to  stand  trial ;  but,  afraid  of  the  consequences,  he  fledy 
and  the  estates  fined  him  in  ten  thousand  pounds  Scots,  ibr 
contumacy.  Traquair  too,  who  was  suspected,  and  unable 
to  satisfy  the  committee  that  examined  him,  chose  to  absent 
himself,  but  his  son,  lord  Linton,  whose  credit  stood  high 
with  the  estates,  prevented  all  further  proceedings  against 
him. 

And  now,  the  church  commissioners,  whose  private  <^in* 
ions,  coincided  with  the  universal  opinion  of  the  nation,  upon 
the  necessity  of  putting  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence^ 
from  a  thorough,  rational,  persuasion,  that  the  parliament  of 
England  was  placed  in  exactly  the  same  state  they  themseWes 
had  so  lately  been,  that  the  struggle  was  the  same  for 
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dom  of  conscience,  and  of  religious  profession,  had  indi- 
vidually expressed  that  opinion,  but,  considering  that  "  the 
cmiclasions  of  peace  or  war,  were  without  their  element,  and 
alone  the  work  of  the  state,  declined  as  a  body,  offering  any 
advice.  On  being  urged,  however,  by  the  leaders,  with  whom 
they  in  general  acted,  and  being  persuaded,  that  should  the 
popish  and  prelatic  party  prevail,  an  intestine  war  in  Scot- 
land, or  worse,  an  irresistible  tyranny  would  predominate — 
in  other  words,  should  the  king  crush  his  English  subjects, 
he  would  have  very  little  hesitation. in  despoiling  their  Scot- 
tish brethren  of  the  privileges  he  had  reluctantly  and  hol- 
lowly granted  them.  They  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the 
estates,  on  the  dangers  and  wishes  of  the  kirk,  requesting 
them  to  devise  the  means  of  deliverance,  without,  however, 
alluding  to  any  method  it  might  be  proper  for  them  to 
pursue* 

But  the  estates  had  already  sat  long  beyond  the  time  for 
which  they  were  usually  convened,  and,  excepting  a  vote  for 
raising  money  to  supply  the  army  in  Ireland,  no  public  busi- 
ness had  been  transacted,  all  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  conjecture 
and  expectation,  when  Mr.  Corbet,  a  member  of  the  lower 
house,  arrived  with  a  message  from  the  English  parliament, 
excusing  their  apparent  neglect,  from  the  multiplicity  of  plots 
they  bad  been  employed  in  detecting,    and  requesting  that 
Antrim  should  be  delivered  over  to  them ;  also,  that  the  bor- 
der should  be  protected,  and  Announcing  that  regular,  com- 
missioners were  about  to  follow. 

Meanwhile,  the  general  assembly  met,  and  was  opened  by 
Sr  Thomas  Hope,  lord  advocate,  as  commissioner,  who,  in 
opposition  to  his  inclination,  had  been  forced  to  accept  the 
office.     The  king's  letter  was  short  and  gracious,  it  reminded 
them  of  his  majesty's  goodness  toward  them,  and  his  conse- 
quent expectation  of  their  concurring  with  his  princely  de- 
sires, to  preserve  peace  in  church  and  state,  by  the  modera- 
tion of  their  dutiful  proceedings,  and  warns  them  of  a  danger 
it  had  been  well  he  himself  had  always  shunned.     ^*  Having 
observed  that  alterations  in  points  of  religion,  are  often  inlets 
to  civil  dissensions,  and  the  hazard,  if  not  overthrow  of  both 
kirks   and   kingdoms.     Therefore,"  he  adds,  **  of  our  great 
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affection^   and  special  tenderness  to  your  peace,— who  of  lU 
our  dominions,  are  yet  happy  therein,  to  the  envy  of  others— 
we  conjure  and  require  of  you,   in  the  fear  of  Ood,   and  obe- 
dience of  us,  his  vicegerent,  that  your  endeavours  and  con- 
sultations, tend  only  to  preserve  peace  and  quietness  among 
you/'     The  answer — they  who  were  so  well  acquainted  whh 
the  Oxford  and  York  plots,  returned  to  this  declaration,  it 
the  close  of  the  assembly,  was  such  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated from  honest  men,  uninstructed  in  the  courtly  art  of 
making  truth  subservient  to  political  purposes.    They  **  earn- 
estly pray  to  God  Almighty,  in  whose  hand  are  the  hearts 
of  kings,  to  incline  your  majesty's  heart  to  the  counsels  of 
truth  and  peace,  to  direct  your  government  for  the  good  of 
your  people,   the  punishment  of  malefactors,  and  the  praise 
of  welldoers,  that  this  fire  of  unnatural  and  unchristian  war 
being  extinguished,  the  people  of  God,   your  majesty's  good 
subjects,   may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness 
and  honesty."  *     The  practical  reply,  was  an  immediate  dt>- 
dain  of  present  deceitful  peace,  when  put  in  competition  with 
future  security.       Henderson  whose  sound  judgment,    and 
eminent  fitness  for  such  a  situation  in  times  of  difficulty,  had 
stood  the  test,  was  chosen  moderator,  and  the  assembly  were 
for  some  days  engaged  in  preliminary  arrangements  and  pri- 
vate business. 

At  length  the  expected  commissioners  arrived.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Armine,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  younger,  Thomas  Hut- 
cher,  and  Henry  Darnloy,  Ksqs.,  from  the  parliament  to  the 
estates,  with  a  declaration,  **'  I*^rnestly  requesting  their  bre- 
thren of  Scotland,  to  hasten  their  speedy  aid  and  assistance, 
an<l  informing  them,  that  although  in  the  straits  and  perplex- 
ities of  want  and  danger,  by  which  the  friends  of  religion  and 
liberty  were  surrounded,  they  would  not  receive  such  plenti- 
ful entertainment  as  might  at  other  times  be  expected,  yet 
they  would  not  fail  to  reap  great  honour  and  advantage,  by 
their  undertaking,  both  in  the  service  therein  done  to  God, 
whose  cause  it  is,  and  the  dangers  and  miseries  which  woald 
thereby  be  kept    from  themselves."     And  Mr.   Marshall,  a 

•  Printed  Acu,  1645,  p.  3:. 
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^prwbjrterian,  and  Mr*  Nye,  an  independent,  from  the  as- 
fonbty  of  divines,  who  had  met  at  Westminster,  deputed  to 
assist  the  others;  who,  besides  their  instructions  in  matters 
concerning  the  peace  and  common  weal  of  both  kingdoms, 
feceived  directions  to  resort  to  the  general  assembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  propound  and  consult  with  them  <*  in 
*U  occasions  which  might  further  the  so  much  desired  re- 
formation in  ecclesiastical  matters."  In  an  address  to  the  as- 
sembly, which  they  brought,  the  two  houses  desire,  that  ihe 
reverend  body  would,  according  to  their  former  promise, 
•end  to  the  assembly  at  Westminster,  such  number  of  godly 
and  learned  divines,  as  they  should  think  expedient  for  the  fur- 
therance of  that  work,  which  so  much  concerns  the  honour  of 
Grody  the  prosperity  and  peace  pf  the  two  churches  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  must  needs  have  a  great  influence  in  pro* 
enring  a  more  safe  and  prosperous  condition  to  other  re- 
formed churches  abroad;  and,  that  their  endearours  may  be 
more  effectual,  the  two  houses  do  make  this  request  to  them, 
with  their  authority,  advice,  and  exhortation,  so  fiu:  as  be-* 
kmgs  to  them  to  stir  up  that  nation^  to  send  some  competent 
forces  in  aid  of  this  parliament  and  kingdom,  against  the 
many  armies  of  the  popish  and  prelatical  party,  and  their 
adherents  now  in  arms,  for  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the 
reformed  religion,  and  all  the  professors  thereof.  The  com- 
missioners landed  at  Leith,  where  they  were  met  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  estates,  who  complimented  them,  and  brought 
ttiem  up  in  state  to  Edinburgh;  they  were  introduced  to 
the  leading  men  of  the  covenanters,  from  whom  they  all 
feceived  a  cordial  welcome,  only  Mr.  Nye,  as  an  indepen- 
dent, was  viewed  by  some  of  the  presbyterian  ministers  with 
jealousy.  * 

No  time  was  lost  in  proceeding  to  the  important  business 
for  which  they  had  been  sent,  and  where  the  necessity  was  so 
vi^ent,  it  was  not  long  in  being  concluded.  *<  The  English 
wUhed  only  a  civil  league,  but  the  Scots  desired  a  religious 

^  The  Ytty  nomioation  of  Mr.  Nye,  an  open  avowed  independent,  imut 
^  the  English  parliament  or  their  commissioners,  from  the  charge  of  dii- 
^U)e»  in  their  negotiations  respecting  the  reformation  of  rdligion.    Bii^^ 

^ol.i.p.  391. 
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covenant,"  which,  considering  the  state  of  religious 
and  profession  in  both  countries,  was  the  most  judicious  and 
political  plan  that  could  have  been  proposed,  for  rendering 
the  alliance  of  the  parties  efficient  and  irresistible.  * 

That  there  existed  a  necessity  for  entering  into  the  contest, 
and  that  the  Scottish  nation  could  not  remain  tranquil  specta- 
tors of  the  struggle,  was  allowed  on  all  hands.  The  northern 
counties  of  England,  were  the  seat  of  war,  and,  although 
Berwick  and  Carlisle,  according  to  the  treaty,  were  still  with- 
out garrisons,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would 
long  be  suffered  to  remain  unoccupied  by  some  of  the  parties^ 
in  which  case,  the  most  fertile  districts  in  Scotland,  would 
have  been  exposed  to  contribution,  and  whichever  party  pre- 
vailed, the  neutral  unarmed  people  would  suffer,  unless  a 
force  sufficient  to  protect  the  frontiers  were  constantly  kept 
up,  a  thing  rendered  totally  impossible,  by  the  poverty  of  the 
country ;  there,  therefore,  remained  no  choice,  but  for  such 
a  force,  when  raised,  to  march  into  England,  and  join  either 
the  parliament  or  the  king.  The  royalist  party  urged  the  al- 
legiance the  Scottish  nation  owed  their  native  king,  and  their 
own  covenant,  by  which  they  were  bound  to  assist  his  majesty, 
in  asserting  his  honour,  in  all  cases  not  inconsistent  with  their 
religion  or  liberty.  They  had,  besides  private  inducements; 
the  king  had  promised  large  revenues  to  the  leaders,  and  that 
every  third  place  of  emolument  or  trust,  should  be  held  by  a 
Scottishman.  In  opposition  to  this,  it  was  urged,  that  the 
king's  councils  were  directed  by  papists,  and  persons  holding 
arbitrary  principles,  and  that  it  would  be  little  for  his  hon- 
our, to  enable  an  army,  composed  as  his  was,  of  the  most 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Laing  intended  the  following  for  wit,  if  he 
did,  he  only  adds  one  more  to  the  melancholy  list  of  those  destined  to  prove 
the  danger  of  meddling  with  weapons  they  do  not  know  how  to  manage— 
pointless  sarcasms,  thrown  at  the  shield  of  truth,  are  not  always  harmloM  ia 
their  recoil  on  the  hand  that  throws  them.  "  The  Scots,"  says  he,  **  de- 
manded a  religious  covenant,  without  which,  in  an  age  addicted  to  the  cot* 
enants,  of  works,  of  grace,  mediation  and  redemption,  the  bonds  of  national 
alliance,  and  even  of  social  intercourse,  were  deemed  insecure."  Hist,  of 
Scot.  vol.  iii.  p.  256.  The  effort  here,  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  leading 
doctrines  of  revelation,  and  upon  a  people  for  cherishing  them,  is  happily 
as  silly  as  it  is  evident. 
67 
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dissolute  and  abandoned  characters,  to  triumph  over  men  of 
a  very  opposite  description.  * 

Among  the  covenanters,  a  difference  arose, .  whether  the 
Scots  should  enter  England  as  armed  mediatory,  as  friends  to 
both,  or  as  allies  of  the  parliament;  it  was  decided  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  because,  by  ancient  leagues,  the  two  countries 
were  bound  to  assist  each  other, '  when  religion  was  in  danger 
from  external  or  internal  enemies;  and,  when  the  native  princes 
of  Scotland  opposed  by  arms  the  progress  of  the  reformation, 
the  Scots  sought  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  an  army  from 
England,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  procure  the  pacifi- 
cation at  Leith,  and  the  establishment  of  their  religion.     If 
either  of  the  two  nations  be  reduced,  it  was  argued,  the  other 
cannot  expect  long  to  exist  free,  and  many  years'  sad  experi- 
ence taught,  what  influence  popery  and  prelacy  in  England, 
might  have  upon  Scotland.    Thence  came  the  prelates,  the  cer-  * 
emohies,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  and  thence  a  bloody 
sword  to  enforce  them.     They  have  already  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  good  building,  by  casting  out  prelacy,  and  they  are 
now  calling  for  help  to  rear  the  fabric.     *'  If  now,"  said  they, 
'*  we  forsake  them,  we  forsake  our  dearest  friends,  who  can  best 
help  us,  should  we  be  reduced  to  the  like  straits,  hereafter  by 
the  common  adversary,  by  suffering  them  to  sink,  we  not  only 
betray  their  safety,  but  our  own.     If  we  suffer  the  parliament 
of  England  to  be  cut  off,  we  have  lost  our  peace  with  Eng- 
land, because,  after  our  disappointment,  through  breach  of  the 
declaration,  at  Dunse,  we  resolved  to  seek  not  a  present,  but 
a  durable  peace  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity.     The  surest 
mean  we  could  pitch  on,  was  to  settle  our  demands  by  advice 
of  the  parliament  of  England,  as  the  best  caution  and  warrant 
of  our  peace;  but,  if  they  be  destroyed,  and  the  prelatical ' 

^  Whitelocke,  whose  case  may  be  considered  a  fiivoarable  example,  as  be 
mentions  that  the  commander,  Sir  John  Biron,  and  bis  brother^  endeavoured 
to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  their  soldiers  mentions,  .that  when  bis 
liouse  was  taken  possession  of,  "  the  soldiery,  who  carried  ^dr  whores  with 
them,  consumed  the  provisions  and  liquors,  lifted  their  pipes  with  his  MSS., 
tnd  the  title  deeds  of  his  estates;  destroying  what  they  could  not  consuiDe, 
they  littered  their  horses  with  bu  wheat  sheaves,  broke  bk  fences,  and  di4 
every  kind  of  mischief." 
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faction,  the  workersr  of  our  woe,  obtain  the  power,  w%  mkf 
expect  war  from  them  and  the  king,  ere  three  months  pass* 
Nor  will  they  want  pretences,  they  know  all  their  disappoint- 
ments have  proceeded  from  Scotland.  Resistance  to  the  king^ 
they  call  rebellion  and  treason,  and  they  have  already  ven- 
tured to  assert,  that  the  king  was  not  bound  to  preserve  what 
he  had  granted  us,  because,  by  keeping  this  convention,  we 
have  first  broken  with  him."  To  this^  it  was  objected,  that 
having  procured  the  establishment  of  their  religion  and  liberty^ 
according  to  their  desires,  by  act  of  assembly  and  parliament 
with  his  majesty's  consent,  and  having  his  royal  declaration  to 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  to  the  noblemen  and  burghs,  assoiw 
ing  them  of  the  preservation  of  their  privileges  without  alter- 
ation,  the  Scottish  nation  had  no  interest  nor  hazard,  however 
matters  went  in  England. 

In  reply,  the  covenanters  urged,  that  neither  verbal  pro- 
mises, nor  fair  declarations  for  maintaining  religion  and  li- 
berty, were  any  security,  actions  having  been  so  often  found 
to  contradict  words.  As,  for  instance,  the  treaty  of  Duns^ 
when,  from  regard  to  his  majesty's  honour,  confidence  had 
been  placed  in  his  gracious  verbal  declarations,  for  conditions 
of  the  treaty,  yet,  they  were  afterward  denied,  and  burned 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman— all  that  was  there 
agreed  upon,  in  favour  of  religion  and  liberty,  reversed,  and 
an  army  levied  against  them.  It  was  the  counsel  of  Mont, 
de  Thou,  to  the  queen  regent,  at  St.  Andrews,  for  reversing 
the  first  reformation  in  Scotland,  to  grant  to  the  reformers^ 
every  thing  they  craved,  in  fair  promises  and  declarations,  and 
when,  satisfied  with  these,  they  had  dispersed,  to  interpret 
her  meaning  herself,  and  take  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  her 
opponents.  The  same  policy  was  used  by  the  king  of  Francei 
for  subverting  the  protestant  religion.  And,  ."  we  ourselves,'* 
they  convincingly  contended,  "  have  found,  by  former  ex- 
perience, that  the  establishment  of  our  first  reformation,  by  an 
act  of  assembly  and  parliament,  could  not  secure  us  fi-om  the 
violent,  pressing  innovations  against  both;  and.no  assembly 
nor  parliament,  no  rotten  cable,  no  slipping  anchor  of  articles^ 
to  which  we  may  fasten  our  hopes,  will  ever  be  found  means 
oi  safety,  in  an  hour  of  danger,  so  long  as  our  enemies  sh 
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at  the  helm;  so  long  as  they  govern  the  king's  council  and 
conduct,  who  make  him,  by  extrajudicial  declarations,  weaken, 
or  destroy  whatever  is  enacted  by  an  assembly  or  parliament, 
and  interpret  the  laws  in  opposition  to  the  supreme  legisla^ 
tures  of  the  country;  but,  above  all,  if  the  English  parliament 
were  put  down,  what  security  would  they  have  against  such 
plots  as  the  Irish,  and  those  lately  detected?" 

Although  it  was  decided  to  join  interest  with  the  English 
parliament,  and  that  the  alliance  should  be  religious,  some 
difficulty  yet  remained  respecting  the  nature  of  the  treaty. 
The  English  united  with  the  Scots  in  the  abolition  of  prelacy, 
and  readily  agreed  to  its  extirpation,  as  the  religious  estal>- 
lishment  of  the  land.  But  averse  as  they  were  to  the  pride, 
pomp,  and  dominion  of  Episcopacy,  the  Elnglish  commission- 
ers were  unwilling  to  imitate  the  retaliating  spirit  of  the  Scots. 
Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  younger,  whose  genius,  eloquence,  and 
piety,  had  deservedly  given  him  great  influence,  had  adopted 
the  tolerating  principles  of  the  independents,  and  was  perfectly 
satisfied,  on  po'litical  grounds,  to  deprive  of  power,  a  hierar** 
chy  who  had  abused  it,  and  to  render  a  persecuting  church 
incapable  of  continuing  to  persecute;  but,  supported  by  Mr. 
Nye,  he  did  not  wish  to  substitute  in  her  room,  another  who 
professed  an  equal  anxiety  to  enforce,  by  unscriptural  meth- 
ods— pains  and  penalties— uniformity  to  her  dogmas  and  dis-* 
cipline;  they  therefore  objected  to  the  first  draft  of  the  cove- 
nant, which  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Henderson,  and  wished  to 
have  it  worded  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  comprehend  all  the 
different  sects  of  protestants,  now  frequently  confounded  under 
the  general  denomination  of  independents;  nor  was  it  till  after 
many  meetings  between  the  committees  fi*oni-  the  convention 
of  estates,  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
and  the  commissioners  from  England,  that  the  important  docu- 
:inent  was  agreed  to,  as  it  now  stands.  It  has  been  the  object 
of  us  much  misrepresentation,  as  it  has  been  of  abuse,  I  there- 
fore insert  it  entire. 

'^  We,  noblemen,  barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  citizens  and 
burgesses,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  commons  of  all  sorts, 
10  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  by  the 
providence  of  God,  living  under  one  king,  and  being  of  one 
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reformed  religion,  having  before  our  eyes  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  the  honour  and  happiness  of  the  king's  majesty, 
and  his  posterity,  and  the  true  public  liberty,  safety,  and 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  wherein  every  one's  private  condition 
is  included;  and  calling  to  mind  the  treacherous  and  bloody 
plots,  conspiracies,  attempts,  and  practices  of  the  enemies  of 
God,  against  the  true  religion,  and  professors  thereof  in  all 
places,  especially  in  these  three  kingdoms,  ever  since  the 
reformation  of  religion,  and  how  much  their  rage,  power, 
and  presumption  are  of  late,  and  at  this  time  increased  and 
exercised,  whereof  the  deplorable  estate  of  the  church  and 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  distressed  estate  of  the  church  and 
kingdom  of  England,  and  the  dangerous  estate  of  the  church 
and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  are  present  and  public  testimonies. 
We  have  now  at  last — after  other  means  of  supplication, 
remonstrance,  protestations,  and  su£Perings — for  the  preserva- 
tion of  ourselves  and  our  religion,  from  utter  ruin  and  de- 
struction, according  to  the  commendable  practice  of  these 
kingdoms  in  former  times,  and  the  example  of  God's  people 
in  other  nations,  after  mature  deliberation,  resolved  and  de- 
termined to  enter  into  a  mutual  and  Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
enant, wherein  we  all  subscribe,  and  each  one  of  us  for  him- 
self, with  our  hands  lifted  up  to  the  most  high  God,  do  swear, 

I.  That  we  shall  sincerely,  really,  and  constantly,  tbroagh 
the  grace  of  God,  endeavour,  in  our  several  places  and  cal- 
lings, the  preservation  of  the  reformed  religion  in  the  church 
of  Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government, 
against  our  common  enemies;  the  reformation  of  religion  in 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government,  according  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches;  and  -shall 
endeavour  to  bring  the  churches  of  God  in  the  three  king- 
doms, to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion, 
confession  of  faith,  form  of  church  government,  directory  for 
worship  and  catechising,  that  we,  and  our  posterity  after  us, 
may  as  brethren  live  in  faith  and  love,  and  the  Lord  may 
delight  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  us. 

IL  That  we  shall,  in  like  manner,  without  respect  of  per- 
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sons,  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  popery,  prelacy — that  is, 
church  government  by  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors 
and  commissaries,  deans,  deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons, 
and  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers  depending  on  that  hierar- 
chy— superstition,  heresy,  scliism,  profaneness,  and  whatso- 
ever shall  be  found  to  be  contrary  to  sound  doctrine,  and  the 
power  of  godliness,  lest  we  partake  in  other  men's  sins,  and 
thereby  be  in  danger  to  receive  of  their  plagues,  and  that  the 
Lord  may  be  one,  and  his  name  one  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

III.  We  shall,  with  the  same  sincerity,  reality,  and  constancy 
in  our  several  vocations,  endeavour,  with  our  estates  and  lives, 
mutually  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  parlia- 
ments, and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  world  may 
bear  witness  with  our  consciences  of  our  loyalty,  and  that  we 
have  no  thoughts  or  intentions  to  diminish  his  majesty's  just 
power  and  greatness. 

IV.  We  shall  also,  with  all  faithfulness,  endeavour  the  dis- 
covery of  such  as  have  been,  or  shall  be  incendiaries,  mal- 
ignents,  or  evil  instruments,  by  hindering  the  reformation  of 
religion,  dividing  the  king  from  his  people,   or  one  of  the 
kingdoms  from  another,   or  making   any  faction  or  parties 
among  the  people.,  contrary  to  this  league  and  covenant,  that 
they  may  be   brought  to  public  trial,    and  receive  condign 
punishment,  as  the  degree  of  their  offences  shall  require  or 
deserve,   or  the  supreme  judicatories  of  both  kingdoms  re- 
spectively, or  others  having  power  from  th'em  for  that  effect, 
shall  judge  convenient. 

V.  And  whereas,  the  happiness  of  a  blessed  peace  between 
these  kingdoms,  denied  in  former  times  to  our  progenitors, 
is,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  granted  unto  us,  and  hath 
been  lately  concluded  and  settled  by  both  parliaments,  we 
shall  each  one  of  us,  according  to  our  place  and  interest, 
endeavour  that  they  may  retnain  conjoined  in  a  firm  peace 
and  union,  to  all  posterity,  and  that  justice  may  be  done  upon 
the  wilful  opposers  thereof,  in  manner  expressed  in  the  pre-* 
cedent  article. 

VI.  We  shall  also,  according  to  our  places  and  callings, 
in  this  common  cause  of  religion,  liberty,  and  peace  of  the 
l^ingdoms,   assist  all  those  that  enter  into  this  league  and 
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covenant,  in  tb^  maintaining  and  pursuing  thereof,  and  sihai 
not  suffer  ourselves  directly,  or  indirectly,  by  whataoeve 
combination,  persuasion,  or  terror,  to  be  divided  and  with 
drawn  from  this  blessed  union  and  conjunction,  whether  t 
make  defection  to  the  contrary  part,  or  to  give  ourselves  to ; 
detestable  indifferency  or  neutrality  in  this  cause,  which  » 
much  concerneth  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  kingdoms 
and  honour  of  the  king;  but  shall  all  the  days  of  our  lives 
zealously  and  constantly  continue  therein,  against  all  opposi 
tion,  and  promote  the  same  according  to  our  power,  agains 
all  lets  and  impediments  whatsoever,  and  what  we  are  no 
able  ourselves  to  suppress  or  overcome,  we  shall  reveal  anc 
make  known,  that  it  may  be  fully  prevented  or  removed,  anc 
which  we  shall  do  as  in  the  sight  of  God. 

And,  because  these  kingdoms  are  guilty  of  many  sins  anc 
provocations  against  God,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  Km 
manifest  by  our  present  distresses  and  dangers,  the  fruit 
thereof,  we  profess,  and  declare  before  God  and  the  world 
our  unfeigned  desire  to  be  humbled  for  our  own  sins,  and  foi 
the  sins  of  these  kingdoms,  especially,  that  we  have  not  as  wc 
ought,  valued  the  inestimable  benefit  of  the  gospel,  that  w< 
have  not  laboured  for  the  purity  and  power  thereof^  and  thai 
we  have  not  endeavoured  to  receive  Chrbt  in  our  hearts^  tc 
walk  worthy  of  him  in  our  lives,  which  are  the  causes  of  othei 
sins  and  transgressions,  so  much  abounding  amongst  us;  anc 
our  true  and  unfeigned  purpose,  desire,  and  endeaTOur  ton 
ourselves,  and  all  others  under  our  power  and  charge,  boti 
in  public  and  in  private,  in  all  duties  we  owe  to  God  anc 
man,  to  amend  our  lives,  and  each  one  to  go  before  anothei 
in  the  example  of  a  real  reformation,  that  the  Lord  may  tun 
away  his  wrath  and  heavy  indignation,  and  establish  the» 
churches  and  kingdoms  in  truth  and  peace.  And  this  <x>Y' 
enant  we  make  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  the  searchei 
of  all  hearts,  with  a  true  intention  to  perform  the  same^  m 
We  shall  answer  at  that  great  day,  when  the  secrets  of  al 
hearts  shall  be  disclosed,  most  humbly  beseeching  the  Lore 
to  strengthen  us  by  his  Holy  Spirit  for  this  end,  and  to  blet 
our  desires  and  proceedings  with  such  success,  as  may  b 
deliverance  and  safety  to  his  people,  and  encouragemeni  t 
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Other  Christian  churches  groaniDg  under,  or  in  danger  of 
antichristian  tyranny,  to  join  in  the  same,  or  like  association 
and  covenant,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  enlargement  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
Christian  kingdoms  and  commonwealths/' 

The  covenant  was  received  by  the  assembly,  from  the  com- 
mittees by  whom  it  had  been  framed,  with  the  most  unbound- 
ed marks  of  approbation.  *     The  old  and  the  grave,  expressed 

*  **  This  assembly  sat  down  ilk  day  by  eight  hours  in  the  morning,  and 
coo^ued  till  12  hours,  syne  went  to  dinner.  At  two  hours  they  advised 
and  counselled  with  the  conservators  of  peace,  or  convention  of  estates,  and 
secret  council,  of  what  they  had  been  doing,  while  [until]  six  houn  at  even, 
syne  dissolved,  and  went  home." 

In  his  memoranda  of  this  assembly,  Irishop  Guthrie  gives  a  very  charac- 
teristical  account  of  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  lord  Maitland,  afterward 
the  infamous  duke  of  Lauderdale,  which  I  shall  transcribe,  as  it  serves  to 
prove,  what  is  plain  from  the  whole  history,  that  the  most  furious,  or  mo«t 
reprehensible  parts  of  measures,  m  themsdvei  good,  were  forced  upon  the 
excdlent  men  with  whom  these  measures  originated,  by  zealots  and  hypo* 
crites,  both  religious  and  political,  who  afterward  turned  apostates,  and  whose 
diaracters  have  not  been  sufficiently  held  up  to  the  execration  they  merit, 
while  pious,  upright  professors— and  even  the  profession  itself— have  been' 
made  to  bear  the  obloquy  of  acts,  which,  lef^  to  themselves,  and  not  urged  oil 
by  the  spedous  arguments  of  the  others,  would  have  had  a  very  dififerent  ap- 
pearance. "  Henry  Guthrie,  minister  of  Stirling,  rinng  up,  spoke  to  thb  efiect. 
'  That  be  observed  the  assembly  of  divines  in  their  letter,  and  the  parliament 
b  their  declaration,  were  both  clear  and  particular,  concerning  the  privative 
party  viz,  that  they  would  extirpate  episcopacy,  root  and  branch,  but  as  to  the 
positive  part  what  they  meant  to  bring  in,  they  huddled  up  in  many  ambiguous 
general  terms;  so  that  whether  it  would  be  presbytery  or  independency,  or 
iny  thing  else,  God  only  knew,  and  no  man  could  pronounce  infallibly  con- 
cerning it.  Therefore,  that  so  long  as  they  stood  there,  and  would  come  no 
fiirther,  he  saw  not  how  this  church,  which  holdeth  presbyterian  doctrine  to 
be  juris  divini^  could  take  them  by  the  hand.'  Whereupon  he  wished,  '  that 
before  there  were  any  further  proceedings,  the  assemb^  would  be  pleased  to 
deal  with  the  £nglish  commissioners  present,  to  desire  the  parliament  and 
(fivines  assembled  at  Westminster,  to  explain  themselvi^  and  be  as  express 
concerning  that  which  they  resolved  to  introduce,  as  they  had  been  in  that 
vhich  was  to  be  removed.*  For  this  speech  he  complains  he  was  cried 
down  as  "  a  rotten  hearted  malignant,  and  an  epemy  to  the  cause,  [how 
strangely  people  will  sometimes  characterize  themselves !]  conceiving  that  his 
pleading  for  presbyterian  government,  flowed  not  from  any  love  to  it,  but 
to  bafBe  the  work.'*  pp.  156, 137.  In  calling  the  roll,  he  says  that  Lord  Mait- 
land, instead  of  being  satisfied  with  answering  yea  or  nay,  as  was  customary, 

VOL.  IV.  Q 
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by  tears  of  joy,  their  hearty  afibction,  and  all  with  thh  most 
cordial  unanimity,  hailed  it  as  a  new  period  and  crisis  in  the* 
work  of  the  r^fortnation.  It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same* 
dayi  carri^  to  the  convention  of  Estates,  by  whom  it  wn 
ratified  with  equal  celerity  and  delight  The  first  claaw  h£- 
this  remarkaEAe  d^ed,  is  the  one  which  gate  rise  to  the 
greatest  discussion,  and  was  at  last  settled  by  a  compromise^ 
not  of  sentiment,  but  of  expression,  and  this,  I  ath  per- 
suaded, was  agreed  to  by  the  parties,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
duplicity,  or  with  the  desire  of  juggling  each  other,  but  in 
the  sincere  belief  of  both  parties,  that  the  principles  tliey 
each  held,  were  consonant  to  scripture,  and  that  they  only 
wanted  to  be  explained  and  enforced  aright,  in  order  to  carry 
conviction  to  th^  heiarts  of  their  opponents.  That  this  was 
the  view  of  the  presbyterians  in  adopting  the  language  of 
that  article,  we  have  their  own  authority  for  asserting*  In 
the  *^  declaration  of  reasons  for  assisting  the  parliament  of 
England  against  the  papists  and  prelatical  army,  by  the 
general  assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,"  they  meet  the  ob* 
jection,  that  the  *^  English  woiild  not  embrace  a  presbyterial 
government  in  the  kirk,  and  so  no  hope  of  uniformity,''  by 
this  reply,  "  They  have  already  put  out  the  episcopal  govem- 
nfieht  root  and  branch,  neither  will  they,  nor  do  the  protea* 
tant  kirks  know  of  any  other  but  pr^sbyteriaL"  ^^  Atidy  if 
any  zealous  men  among  them,  have  their  scrupleis  againM^ 
presbyterial  government,  we  trust  the  Lord  will  reveid  the* 
truth  unto  them."  * 

That  the  independents  did  not  conceal  their  tenets,  we 
learn  froni  Baillie,  and  that  they  did  not  surrender  them  a£» 
terwards,  is  no  proof,  that  they  did  not  both  avow  and  $af 


and  no  more,  '^  was  so  taken  with  a  thought  of  his  own,  that  he  mufat 
vent  it,  hO  that  when  his  voice  came  to  be  asked,  he  rose  U[),  and  spoke  to  tIA 
sense.  '  How,  upon  the  1 7th  of  August,  four  years  ago,  an  act  passed  in  dnk 
assembly,  for  thnisdng  episcopacy  out  of  this  church,  and  now,  upon  this  ITlh 
of  August  also,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  extirpation  of  it  out  of  the  chnreh 
of  England,  and  that  providence  having  ordered  it  so  that  both  happened  tl> 
be  in  one  day,  be  thought  there  was  much  in  it,  and  that  men  might  wwiaut* 
ably  thereupon  eipect  glorious  consequences  to  foUow,  even  farther  off  than 
England,  ere  all  was  done.*  *'    Memoirs,  pp.  138,  159. 

*  Rushworth,  vol.  v.  pp.  472,  475. 
67  
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wh|U  they  meant,  when  they  agreed  to  a  refonnatic^n  accord* 
ing  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  the  best  re* 
formed  churches.  The  second  article  has,  with  equal  un- 
fairness, been  urged  against  the  contracting  parties,  as  if  they 
both  wished  to  propagate  their  principles  by  the  sword;  but 
the  article  is  not  so  expressed,  and  we  find  that  it  was  not 
se  executed,  no  prelate  was  put  to  death  for  his  opinion,  and 
no  episcopalian  was  turned  from  his  benefice  to  starve.  When 
the  presbyterians  and  independents  were  afterward  appointed 
in  the  room  of  men,  judged  inefficient  from  want  of  capacity, 
or  by  immorality  of  conduct,  a  fifth  of  their  revenues  was 
allowed  them.  The  case  was  very  different,  when  ^pisco* 
palians  rejected  their  own  non-conforming  brethren  in  Eng- 
land, or  when  they  turned  the  civil  power  against  presby- 
terians and  independents:  then,  not  a  farthing  was  allowed 
to  the  laborious  ministers,  who,  with  their  families,  were 
turned  qu|^  houseless  u)K>n  the  wide  world,  or  sent  to  expiate 
the  crin}e  of  non-conformity  in  the  jail,  or  on  the  gibbet. 
The  charge  of  a  persecuting  spirit,  came  with  a  peculiarly 
bad  grace  from  episcopal ian$,  who  have  never  been  known 
in  Scotland,  but  as  sycophants  and  persecutors. 

Whatever  of  airibiguity  the  articles  possess,  was  a  neces- 
sary consecjuence  of  aq  agreement  between  two  parties,  upon 
a  subject  on  which  one  party  was  not  perfectly  decided, 
either  fully  to  acquiesce,  or  entirely  to  submit,  and,  respect- 
ing which,  policy,  perhaps  conviction,  forbade  a  direct  differ- 
ence; but  the  determination  to  suppress  popery  and  prelacy, 
was  not  less  an  object  of  just  retaliation,  than  of  absolute 
necessity.  Respecting  popery,  all  parties  agreed.  As  a  re- 
ligious system,  it  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  held  by  all  protestants  as  Ainda- 
meptal,  and,  as  a  political  system,  it  stood  opposed  to  the 
eiyoyment  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
Under  no  modification,  did  it  admit  of  communion  with  per- 
sons who  believed  the  Bible  the  best  gifit  of  heaven,  and  the 
right  to  peruse  it,  the  upalienable  prerogative,  as  well  as  t)ie 
highest  privilege  of  man,  and  under  no  qualification  could 
it  be  admitted  as  a  sharer  of  power,  by  people,  who  had  not 
only  seen,  but  suffered  from  its  unhallowed,  un tameable,  and 
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bloody  spirit  of  intolerable  despotism.  It  was  not  a  matter 
of  choice,  but  a  measure  of  self-preservation,  to  eradicate  s 
religion  that  justified  the  terrific  butcheries  of  France,  the 
gunpowder  treason  of  England,  and  the  Irish  massacre,  then 
neither  distant  events,  nor  considered  as  doubtful  effects  of 
a  decried  religion,  but  as  the  obviously  necessary  conse<}aen- 
ces  of  a  sanguinary  creed.  The  remaining  articles  ore  sach 
as  might  have  been  expected,  from  men  who  were  equally 
zealous  for  their  liberty  and  religion,  and  whose  religion, 
formed  an  essential  feature  in  their  mind. 

It  is  curious,  but  not  unprofitable  to  remark  the  strange 
inconsistencies  of  human  conduct  upon  the  same  subject, 
and  at  the  same  time.  The  presbyterians  were  anxiously 
labouring  to  secure  to  themselves  religious  liberty,  but  not 
less  anxious  to  prevent  its  being  enjoyed  by  any  others,  or 
in  any  other  way  than  their  own.  This  same  assembly, 
passed  an  act,  recommending  to  the  ministers  upon  the  coasts, 
or  where  there  were  any  harbour  or  port,  to  try  and  search 
for  all  books  tending  to  separation,  if  any  such  should  be 
brought  into  the  country  from  beyond  seas,  and,  if  any 
were  found,  to  present  the  same  to  the  presbyteries,  that 
some  course  might  be  taken  to  prevent  their  dissemination,  and, 
that  the  civil  magistrates  should  concur  with  their  authority, 
for  the  effectual  execution  of  this  act.  And  in  the  act  for  pre- 
paring the  directorie  for  the  worship  of  God,  "  In  order  to 
preserve  peace  and  unity  in  tne  kirk  till  the  book  were  fin- 
ished, the  assembly  forbade,  under  pain  of  the  censures  of 
the  kirk,  all  disputation  by  word  or  writing,  in  private  or 
public,  about  different  practices,  in  such  things  as  had  not  fbr« 
merly  been  determined  by  the  kirk" — decisions  which  breathe 
little  of  that  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  encouraged  and  enforced  by 
themselves,  when  the  corruptions  of  popery  and  prelacj 
were  the  subjects  of  investigation.  The  desire  of  eacdoaife 
power,  which  seems  almost  inseparable  from  religious  estab- 
lishments, we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  gradually  increas- 
ing among  the  presbyterians,  till,  happily,  for  the  honour  of 
th<i  profession,  the  sword  was  wrested  from  their  bands, 
when  in  the  very  act  of  unsheathing  for  persecution. 

This  assembly  seems  to  have  retrograded  in  their  opinion^ 
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with  regard  to  popular  saperstition,  nearly  a^  much  as  with 
regard  to  liberality.  They  craved  a  permanent,  commission 
from  the  council,  or  justice-general,  to  some  understanding 
gentlemen,  and  magistrates,  within  the  bounds  of  presbyter- 
ies, to  apprehend,  try,  and  execute  justice  against  duch  per* 
sons  as  were  guilty  of  witchcraft,  to  point  out  the  grounds 
for  their  apprehension,  and  the  method  of  procedure  against 
them.  After  appointing  a  commission  to  sit,  the  assembly 
rose,  as  did  the  estates,  who  nominated  a  committee  to  trans- 
act all  public  business  during  the  recess. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
tures, the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  transmitted  to 
London,  by  a  select  committee,  consisting  of  lord  Maitland, 
Mr.  Henderson,  and  Mr.  Gillespie,  where,  being  sanctioned 
by  the  English  parliament,  *  and  ordered  to  be  taken  by  the 
nation,  it  was  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  13th  of 
October,  after  an  animated  discourse  by  Mr.  Robert  Douglas, 
was  sworn  and  subscribed  in  the  High  Church,  by  the  com- 
mission of  the  church,  the  committee  of  estates,  and  the  Eng- 
lish commissioners,  amid  a  joyous  and  admiring  assemblage. 
On  the  28d,  the  committee  of  estates  ordered,  that  without 
delay,  it  should  be  sworn  and  subscribed  thropghout  the 
whole  kingdom,  by  all  the  subjects,  under  pain  of  being  pun- 
ished as  enemies  to  religion,  his  majestjr^s  honour,  and  the 
peace  of  the  kingdoms. 

This  measure,  which  has  been  c^isured  as  harsh  and  per- 
secuting, was  a  political  act,  rendered  necessary  by  the  plots 
the  king's  friends,   or  banders,    were  incessantly  carrying 

*  The  covenant  was,  by  an  order  of  the  commons,  after  it  had  passed  the 
psrliament  with  tome  small  alterationsy  printed  and  published,  and  OQ  the 
oest  day,  it  was  appointed  to  be  taken  pubticly  b  St  Maiigaret*s  church  at 
Westminster,  by  the  bouse  of  commons  and  assembly  of.  dimcft.  Philip  Nye 
retnraed  from  Scotland,  Mr.  White  prayed  befort^  smd  Or.  Oovige  aftor^  aad 
Ur,  Henderson,  one  of  the  commissioners  from  the  kick  of  Scodand,  also 
made  a  speech.  The  manner  of  taking  it  was  this— The  covenant  was  read, 
and  then  notice  was  given,  that  each  person,  by  immediately  swearing  tbcre- 
onto,  worship  the  great  name  of  God,  and  testify  so  much- outwardly,  by  lift^ 
ing  of  their  hands,  and  then  they  went  up  into  the  chancel,  and  these  sub* 
scribed  their  names  in  a  roll  of  parchment,  m  which  the  covennit  was  ttdj 
wntfeen.    Rusbworth,  toL  v.  p.  475. 
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Qp.  A  plan  for  a  universal  massacre  of  the  heads  of  the, 
covenanters  had  been  formed,  and  under  pretext  of  at- 
tending the  funeral  of  the  countess  of  Roxburgh,  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  high  royalist  party,  agreed  to  meet,  to  proceed 
to  action;  but  from  want  of  concert,  jealousy,  or  distmstt 
not  above  a  thousand  horse  assembled,  who  being  disap- 
pointed of  aid  from  England,  dispersed,  without  being  able 
to  come  to  any  certain  resolution.  Hamilton  and  bis  broth- 
er had  been  of  the  party,  and  such  was  the  dread  of  insur- 
rection and  invasion,  that  the  beacons  were  prepared  for 
being  lighted  up,  and  the  country  desired  to  be  in  a  state  of 
preparation.  When  the  cloud  passed  over,  the  fears  which 
it  excited,  occasioned  a  peremptory  order  for  enforcing  the 
solemn  obligation,  and  in  particular,  all  the  lords  of  the 
council,  who  had  not  already  taken  it,  were  commanded  to 
appear  on  the  8d  November,  and  take  the  covenant.  With 
this  injunction,  Hamilton,  his  brother,  and  some  others  re- 
fusing to  comply,  their  estates  were  confiscated,  and  their 
persons  ordered  to  be  arrested.  These  severe  proceedings 
induced  some  to  subscribe,  but  the  Duke  and  Lanark,  whose 
temporizing  schemes  had  all  failed,  seeing  by  this  last  defeat, 
every  hope  of  aiding  the  royal  cause  in  Scotland  extinguish- 
ed, left  the  country,  and  set  out  to  join  the  court  at  Oxford* 
Among  the  other  causes  that  invigorated  the  animosity  of 
the  Scots,  was  the  cessation  in  Ireland.  Charles'  negotiiH 
tions  in  that  island  bad  long  been  suspected,  and  bad  latterly 
become  pretty  generally  known,  but  the  universal  disgust 
which  any  arrangement  with  the  papists,  without  bringing 
the  perpetrators  of  the  massacre  to  condign  punishment, 
would  have  excited,  obliged  him  to  conceal  his  proceedings, 
until  he  imagined  himself  in  a  situation,  such  as  would  enable 
him  to  overwhelm  all  opposition  by  the  success  of  his  plots. 
At  last,  having  intercepted  the  supplies  destined  for  the  Eng- 
lish army,  and  artfully  encouraged  their  discontent,  excited 
by  the  irregularity  of  their  pay,  he  instructed  Ormond  witl| 
the  justices,  to  conclude  a  year's  truce  with  the  Irish  rebels, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  bring  ovot  the  regiments  raised  to 
suppress  them,  to  assist  in  subduing  the  English  parliament. 
This  was  considered  in  Scotland  as  declaratory  of  an  intea* 
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tion  to  introduce  an  army  of  cut^throats,  and  encourage  the 
popish  party,  at  least  so  far,  as  to  render  an  immediate  and 
stricter  linion  amofig  the  prot^stants,  necessary  for  mutual 
protection^  and  ibe  effects  to  the  king  were  doubly  haras- 
sing, in  the  energy  they  gave  to  the  opposition  against  him, 
and  in  the  distrust  and  dissension  the  truce  occasioned  among 
his  friends. 

Intent  as  the  Scots  were  in  carrying  into  effect  the  religious 
covenant,  they  did  not  omit  to  attend  to  the  important  civil 
duties  of  the  league.  An  army  of  eighteen  thousand  foot, 
and  three  thousand  horse,  with  a  suitable  train  of  artillery, 
were  engaged  to  be  sent  to  England,  to  assist  the  parliameM 
-^to  be  commanded  by  Scottish  generals,  subject  to  the  di- 
rection of  a  committee  6f  both  kingdoms;  to  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  per  month',  6ne  hundred 
thdnsand  in  advance;  that  no  separate  peace  should  be  made 
by  either,  nor  should  the  Scottish  troops  be  Employed  for 
any  other  purpose,  than  that  for  Which  they  entered  England, 
and  that  during  their  absence,  the  English  fleet  should  defend 
the  l^ottish  coast.  *^ 

Charles,  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  p)*ocee(lings  in  Scot- 
land, could  only  oppose  to  them  proclamations,  ^hich  were 
treated  with  contempt,  and  protestations  which  were  univer- 
sally disbelieved.  Morttrose,  whose  estates  were  involved, 
and  his  affairs  desperate,  detested  by  the  covenanters  whom 
he  had  deceived  and  deserted,  disappointed  by  the  noi^thierh 
clans,  who  had  felt  his  persecuting  zeal  as  a  covenanter,  iand 
distrusted  his  newly  adopted  loyalty,  when  he  found  himself 
unable  to  rouse  the  king's  friends  to  the  frantic  project  of 
fising  on  his  behalf,  in  opposition  to  the  whole  nation,  and 

*  Much  abuse  has  been  thrown  out  against  the  earl  of  Leren,  (Leslie,)  for 
having  accepted  the  command  of  the  army  on  this  6ccasion.  fiaillic's  account 
completely  justifies  his  conduct.  *'  General  Leslie  is  chosen,  and  accepted  his 
''W  charge.  It  is  true  he  passed  many  promises  to  the  kinjjj,  that  he  would 
no  more  fight  in  his  contrare :  but  as  he  declares  it  was  with  the  express  and 
necessary  condition,  that  religion  and  the  country's  right  were  not  in  hazard, 
^  aT!  indifferent  men  think  now  they  are  in  a  very  evident  one/'  Vol.  i.  p. 
^9S.  I  wonder  this  passage  escaped  Mr.  Brodie,  who  seems  to  admit  Claren- 
^oYslander  on  the  old  veteran.    Hist,  of  the  British  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  225« 
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with  the  certainty  of  ruin,  after  aiscertaining  the  designs  6t 
the  covenanters  to  support  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Englaiuly 
withdrew  privately,  together  with  lord  Ogilvy,  and  went  to 
the  king.  His  majesty's  ear  was  sufficiently  open  to  their 
complaints  of  the  lukewarmness  of  his  Scottish  friends,  and 
he  was  easily  persuaded  to  look  upon  the  caution  of  Hamil* 
ton  as  the  consequence  of  treason.  The  duke,  therefore,  on 
his  arrival  at  Oxford,  was  ordered  to  be  arrested,  upon  an 
accusation  of  connivance  wilh  the  covenanters,  and  a  design 
to  seize  the  crown,  and,  after  in  vain  demanding  a  trial,  was 
sent  prisoner  to  the  castles  of  Pendennis,  and  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  in  Cornwall,  nor  was  he  set  free,  till  the  latter  place 
surrendered  to  the  parliamentary  forces,  in  the  end  of  April,' 
1646.  Lanafk,  who  was  seized  at  the  same  time,  made  his 
escape,  and  fled  to  London. 

About  the  end  of  harvest,  the  Scottish  troops  began  to  be 
put  in  a  state  of  preparation.  In  consequence  of  a  procla- 
mation issued  by  the  convention,  in  the  king's  name,  ordering 
all  the  **  fencible  men,"  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  of  whatsoentf 
age,  rank,  or  quality,  to  provide  themselves  with  forty  dayi^ 
provisions,  and  with  ammunition,  arms,  and  other  warlike 
stores  of  all  sorts,  and  to  be  in  readiness  to  make  their  ren- 
dezvous armed,  at  the  place  appointed  by  the  estates.  *  Soon 
afler,  a  short  declaration  was  issued,  to  justify  their  conduct, 
and  to  remove  the  objection  started  by  the  high  royalistic 
that  they  had  not  the  authority  of  the  king.  They  observe^ 
^' that  though  through  the  injury  of  mischievous  counsels, 
both  his  person  and  personal  commands  were  withheld,  yet 
his  honour,  his  happiness,  posterity,  his  great  council,  and 
the  welfare  of  bis  kingdoms,  called  importunately  to  them 
for  this  timely  interposing,  so  that,  unless  they  could  blot 
out  of  their  thoughts,  the  sense  of  piety  and  religion  towards 
God,  of  honour  and  duty  towards  their  sovereign,  and  <rf 
gratitude  towards  the  parliament  and  kingdom  of  England, 

*  The  horsemen  were  to  be  armed  with  pistols,  broadswords,  and  Hed 
caps,  and  when  these  could  not  be  had,  with  jacks,  or  secrets,  lances,  and 
steel  bonnets.  The  footmen  armed  with  mu^et  and  sword,  or  pike  and 
sword,  and  when  these  could  not  be  hsd,  with  halberts,  Lochaber  azes,  or 
Jeddart  staves  and  swords. 
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they  could  in  nowise  resist  their  present  call  to  this  und^* 
taking."  • 

The  call  of  the  estates  was  heartily  followed  throughout 
the  country,  except  in  that  part  of  the  north  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Huntly,  who  wished  to  observe  a  suspicious  neu- 
trality,  and  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  was  about  the 
close  of  the  year,  assembled  on  the  borders  under  Leslie,  earl 
of  Leven,  who  had  William  fiaillie  as  bis  lieutenant-genera), 
and  David  Leslie,  major-general  of  the  horse;  but  previously 
to  the  army's  entering  England,  the  convention  at  estates 
published  their  manifesto.  In  it  they  adverted  to  the  well 
known  attempts  which  had  been  made  against  their  own 
religion  and  liberties,  and  acknowledged  the  good  hand  of 
God,  that  had  delivered  them  from  the  open  violence,  and 
secret  machinations  of  their  enemies,  the  papists,  prelates, 
and  malignants,  who,  defeated  in  Scotland,  had  raged  with 
greater  fury  and  malice  in  miserable  Ireland,  distressed  Eng- 
land with  new  stratagems,  and  greater  power,  and  unless  in- 
terrupted and  driven  o£P,  would  end  their  bloody,  barbarous, 
and  anticbristian  tragedy  on  the  same  stage  where  it  bad 
commenced. 

They  then  noticed  their  ineffectual  endeavours  to  mediate, 
and  the  assembling  of  a  convention  of  estates  in  consequence, 
\vhich  seemed  called  together  by  an  especial  providence,  to 
provide  remedies  against  the  treacherous  plots  laid  for  the 
destruction  of  church  and  state.  Among  these  remedies,  the 
chief  one  was  to  renew  with  England  a  league  and  association, 
for  defence  of  religion,  and  the  mutual  peace  of  the  kingdoms, 

*'  Dr.  Cook  remarks  on  the  invasioD  of  England  by  the  Scots,  ''  Whilst > 
tbej,  (the  covcDanters;)  still  held  the  language  of  attachment  to  the  king, 
professing,  with  disgusting  hypocrisy,  to  be  solicitous  for  his  honour,  they 
ordered  their  forces  to  march  into  England,  and  to  join  the  parliament,  which 
•foved  that  it  uni>heathed  the  sword  against  him."  Hist,  of  the  Ch.  of  Scot. 
?oL  iii.  p.  77.  But  he  forgets  the  equally  disgusting  hypocri^  of  ibe  kio^ 
who  likewise  held  the  language  of  afiection  for  his  people,  and  prof^Med  I9 
wage  war  for  the  liberties  of  the  parliament !  The  truth  is,  th^fpims  of  ex- 
pression, when  the  war  commenced,  originated  from  the  miiced  form  of  the 
governments  of  both  kingdoms,  which  supposed,  on  the  one  hand,  the  honour 
of  the  king  inseparable  from  the  interest  of  the  country,  and  the  libeity  of 
parliament  incompatible  with  the  degradation  of  the  Mooafck. 

VOL.   IV.  R 
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against  the  common  enemy,  and  for  uniformity  in  church 
government,  and  the  external  worship  of  God;  and  the  late 
example  of  the  kirk  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  suggested  as 
the  best  and  most  effectual  means,  for  preserving  religion  and 
both  kingdoms  from  utter  ruin  and  destruction,  and  for  pro- 
curing peace  and  all  other  blessings,  that  both  kingdoms 
should  enter  into  a  solemn  league  and  covenant.  But,  con- 
vinced that  upon  the  swearing  and  subscribing  of  this  cov- 
enant by  true  Christians  and  patriots,  the  opposite  and  mal- 
ignant party  of  papists,  prelates,  and  their  adherents,  would 
tumultuate  more  than  ever,  they  therefore,  were  under  the 
necessity  of  taking  arms  for  mutual  defence,  unless  they  could 
consent  to  betray  their  religion,  liberties,  and  laws,  and  all 
that  they  and  theirs  possessed  into  their  hands,  and  suffer 
themselves  to  be  cut  off  and  massacred,  by  such  bloody  and 
barbarous  cruelty,  as  had  been  exercised  for  some  time  past 
in  Ireland  and  England. 

As  if  they  had  anticipated  the  representation  of  a  late  histor- 
ian, who  tells  us,  "  they  engaged  as  principals,  instead  of  allies; 
that  they  are  accused  of  converting  their  aid  into  a  religious 
crusade,  and  are  described  as  marching  like  the  disciples  of 
Mahomet,  with  the  sword  and  the  covenant  in  either  hand/*  * 
they  remark,  ^*  The  question  is  not  whether  we  may  propagate 
our  religion  by  arms,  but  whether,  according  to  our  power, 
we  ought  <o  assist  our  brethren  in  England,  who  are  calling 
for  our  help,  and  are  shedding  their  blood  in  defence  of  that 
power,  without  which,  religion  can  neither  be  defended  nor 
reformed,  nor  uniformity  of  religion  with  us,  and  other  re- 
formed kirks  be  attained,  and  who  have  in  the  like  exigence 
assisted  us.  Neither,"  add  they,  "  is  the  question  whether 
we  should  enter  England,  and  lift  our  arms  against  our  own 
king,  but  whether  we  be  not  bound  to  provide  for  our  own 
preservation;"  and  they  urge,  as  an  irresistibly  conclusive 
argument  for  their  interfering,  the  cessation  concluded  with 
the  Irish  rebels,  notwithstanding  all  the  unparalleled  crael^ 
committed  by  them  upon  the  protestants.  f 


*  Laing'd  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  262.  ' 

t  It  should  always  be  recollected,  in  reading  this  part  of  our  htttorj,  tfait 
67 
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In  reply,  the  king,  as  if  the  Scottish  nation  had  been  whoMjf. 
incapable  of  recollecting  the  events  of  the  last  four  yeai^i 
tells  them,  "  It  is  now,  we  suppose,  known  to  the  Christian 
world,  and  will  be  known  to  after  ages,  with  what  princely 
grace,  and  fatherly  indulgence,  we  have  demeaned  ourself  to 
that  our  native  kingdom  of  Scotland,  since  our  first  coming 
to  the  crown  !"  He  then  notices  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  Scotland,  as  proceeding  from  a  few  factious  spirits, 
and  the  invasion  of  England,  as  an  express  violation  of  the 
act  of  pacification  between  the  two  kingdoms.  He  next 
avers,  ^^  that  as  he  had  been  compelled  to  take  arms  for  the 
defence  of  his  person,  family,  and  crown ;  for  the  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom;  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  privileges  and  being  of  parliament — which  he  should 
always  hold  in  high  value  and  estimation — so  he  should  use 
and  employ  these  arms  to  no  other  end,  tlian  the  security  of 
all  these,  and  should  never  suffer  himself  to  be  tempted  by 
any  success  or  victory,  to  infringe  the  laws  of  the  one,  or 
violate  the  laws  of  the  other  country.  But  if,  after  all  this, 
they  should  still  persist  in  entering  England,  then  he  doubts 
not,  but  the  hearts  of  all  true  Englishmen  will  rise  with 
indignation  at  the  unheard  of  insolence,  and  easily  conclude, 
that  neither  conscience,  nor  brotherly  affection  engages  them 
from  their  own  peace  and  quiet  in  this  ungodly  errand,  but  a 
hope  and  resolution  to  make  a  conquest  by  the  help  of  their 
civil  dissensions,  and  to  inhabit  their  fruitful  and  most  pleas* 
ant  places ;  for,  that  the  same  kindness  will  carry  them  out 
that  brings  them  in,  cannot  be  imagined  by  any  sober  under- 
standing." 

While   the   warlike   preparations   were  going  forward  in 
Scotland,  and  when  it  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  to 

the  presby  terians  had  already  felt  the  persecuting  power  of  the  prelates ;  with 
how  much  justice  they  dreaded  its  return,  we  shall  see  in  the  history  of  the 
second  Charles,  but  unfortunately,  they  could  not  perceive  that  civil  liberty  was 
coinpatible  with  any  other  form  of  church  government  than  presbytery,  like 
some  worthy,  but  contracted  politieians  of  our  own  day,  who,  delight^  with 
the  liberty  and  privileges  this  country  at  present  enjoys,  above  every  other 
land  in  Europe,  conceive  it  impossible  for  rational  freedom  to  exist,  but  under 
a  monarch,  and  while  they  detest  an  illegitimate  despot,  arc  equally  afraid 
of  an  uncurbed  republican. 
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which  side  the  corenanters  would  adhere,  Charles,  as  be  had 
always   encouraged,   now  entered    more  decidedly  into   the 
sanguinary  and  atrocious  proposals  of  Montrose,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  the  total  failure  of  all  Hamilton's   moderate 
counsels,   seized  the  opportunity  to  press  more  eagerly  his 
own  desperate  and  dazzling,  but  imprudent  and  fatal  schemes. 
He  represented,  that^for  upwards  of  twelve  months,  he  had 
unceasingly  pointed  out  to  his  majesty,  and  his  royal  consort^ 
the  appearance  and  certainty  of*  this  storm,  and  reckoned  it 
one  of  his  greatest  misfortunes,  that  his  fidelity  had  obtained  « 
no  credit  with  so   good  a  master.     His   affairs   were  now 
brought  into  a  state  of  jeopardy,   which  might  have  been 
easily  prevented,  had  not  his  majesty  relied  on  such  persona^ 
as  under  colour  of  his  authority,  had  bound  up  the  hands  of 
some,  and  under  a  pretence  of  his  interest,  led  on  othecs  to 
such  measures,  as  had  naturally  at  last  brought  on  a  rebel* 
lion,  and  who,  although  they  had  an  army  at  their  command^ 
had  yielded  every  thing  to  the  rebels,   without  drawing:  a 
sword.     Yet,   although  matters  seemed  in  such  a  doubtful 
-state,  he  pledged  himself,  if  fully  empowered,  either  to  re^ 
duce  the  rebels  to  obedience,  or  lose  his  life  in  the  attempt 

In  consequence  of  this  conversation,  the  king  desired  the 
earl  to  mature  a  plan,  and  lay  it  before  him.  In  two  dajrt^ 
Montrose  returned  to  the  king,  and  after  stating  the  difficul* 
ties  to  be  surmounted  in  the  present  state  of  Scotland,  the 
whole  of  the  country  being  at  the  beck  of  the  covenantersi 
who  had  garrisoned  every  strong  place,  and  were  abundantly 
supplied  with  men,  money,  arms,  ammunition,  provisionth 
and  every  requisite  for  carrying  on  the  war,  besides  being  in 
alliance  with  the  English  rebels,  while  he  possessed  neither 
men,  arms,  nor  money;  yet,  if  his  propositions  were  acoed* 
ed  to,  he  did  not  despair  of  success,  and  at  all  events,  his 
majesty's  affairs  could  be  in  no  worse  a  case  than  they  were* 
He  desired,  first,  that  a  body  of  Irish  should  be  landed  on 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland;  secondly,  that  the  marquis  of 
Newcastle,  who  commanded  in  the  northern  districts,  should 
furnish  him  with  a  party  of  horse,  to  enter  the  south  of 
Scotland,  and  convey  himself  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom; 
thirdly,  if  possible,  he  should  obtain  from  the  king  of  Dcn« 
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mark,  some  troops  of  German  cavalry;  and  lastly,  that  a 
quantity  of  arms  should  be  provided  somewhere  abroad,  and 
transported  into  Scotland.  *  This  project,  which  was  only  a 
continuation  of  the  York  conspiracy,  was  ratified  by  the  kingi 
who  gave  his  commission  to  Montros^  and  his  consent  to  , 
the  introduction  of  ten  thousand  Irish  papists  into  Scotland, 
(o  assist  the  enterprise.  Whatever  may  have-  been  Charles' 
share  in  the  massacre  of  the  protestants — and  in  the  most 
faTonrable  view  of  the  circumstances,  it  can  only  be  alleged^ 
that  he  did  not  order  all  the  murders  which  were  committed 
•^-his  authorizing  the  introduction  of  such  miscreants,  stained 
80  deeply  with  the  blood  of  their  countrymen,  into  Scotland^ 
with  the  full  view  of  all  their  late  atrocities  before  him,  in- 
volves a  degree  of  guilt  and  of  ferocious  barbarity,  which 
nothing  can  extenuate,  nor  have  his  apologists  ever  attempted 
to  excuse;  and  the  man  who  headed  them,  too^  has  been  ex- 
toUed  as  a  hero  !   the  gallant  Graham  I 

Amid  the  preparations  for  mortal  strife,  the  ecclesiastical 
combatants  for  uniformity,   were  not  idle.     The   first  visit 
of  the  Scottish  ministers  to  London,   had  greatly  diffused 
presbyterian  sentiments,  which  were  widely  embraced  by  the 
preachers  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  neighbourhood;  but 
freedom  of  religious  inquiry,  had  not  tended  to  increase  the 
number  of  presbyterians   alone,   independents,   anabaptists, 
and  various  other  denominations,  increased  along  with  them; 
and,  when  parliament  resolved  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of 
the  episcopal  hierarchy,  a  petition  was  presented  by  some 
ministers  in  London,   1641,  that  his  majesty  should  be  soli- 
cited to  call  a  synod,  that  all  points  connected  with  eccles- 
iastical  government,   might  be  freely  considered,   and   the 
commons  accordingly  mentioned  it  in  the   remonstrance,  as 
their  desire,  "  that  there  might  be  a  synod  of  the  most  grave, 
pious,  learned,  and  judicious  divines  of  this  island,  assisted 
with  some  from  foreign  parts,  professing  the  same  religion 
with  us,  who  may  consider  of  all  things  necessary  for  the 
pesce  and  good  government  of  the  church,  and  to  represent 
the  result  of  their  consultations,  to  be  allowed  and  confirmed, 

*  Wishart's  Memoirs,  p.  48.    Baillie's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  429. 
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and  to  receive  the  stamp  of  authority."  To  this,  the  king 
did  not  at  first  express  much  reluctance;  but  the  treaty  at 
Oxford,  having  failed,  the  two  houses,  desirous  of  gratifying 
their  Scottish  allies,  converted  their  bill  into  an  ordinance^ 
and  convened  the  assemjbly  by  their  own  authority,  without 
waiting  for  his  sanction,  aligning,  as  their  reason,  that  the 
form  of  church  polity  then  existing,  was  an  evil,  justly  offen- 
sive and  burdensome  to  the  kingdom.  The  assembly  was 
to  consist  of  thirty  lay-assessors,  ten  lords,  twenty  com- 
moners, and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  divines,  nominated 
by  parliament,  to  confine  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  en- 
tirely to  the  object  of  the  ordinance,  and  if  any  difference 
of  opinion  should  arise,  to  report  it,  with  their  reasons,  to 
either  of  the  two  houses,  that  proper  directions  for  its  pro- 
ceedings might  be  given. 

Before  the  assembly  met,  the  king  proclaimed  it  illegal, 
and  prohibited  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  pretended  or- 
dinance, from  obeying  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
about  sixty-nine  appeared  in  king  Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  the 
first  day,  but  among  these,  were  only  a  few  of  the  numerons 
episcopalian  clergy,  named  by  the  impartial  parliament,  and 
they  very  speedily  withdrew.  •  To  this  synod,  well  known 
as  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  church  of  Scotland,  as  formerly  mentioned,  had  sent 
commissioners,  who  reached  London  about  the  middle  of 
November.  On  their  arrival,  they  applied  to  both  houses, 
for  a  warrant  to  sit  in  the  assembly,  without  which,  no  man 
was  allowed  entrance.  This  they  obtained,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  were  cordially  v/elcomed  by  Dr.  Twisse,  the 
prolocutor,  in  a  long  speech,  who  complimented  them  upon 
their  zeal  and  affection,  in  undertaking  so  tedious  and 
hazardous  a  voyage,  by  sea  and  land,f  at  such  a  dangerous 
season  of  the  year,  upon  their  account,  and  directed  them 
to  the  most  convenient  and  honourable  seats  in  the  house.  % 

*  Each  of  the  members  was  allowed  four  shillings  per  day,  for  his  attend- 
ance. They  met,  not  in  canonical  habits,  but  in  black  coats  and  bands^  in 
imitation  of  the  foreign  protcstants. 

f  From  Leith  to  London ! 

X  Baillie  gives  the  following  account,  of  the  manner  and  proceeding  of 
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At  first,  the  commissioners  were  requested  to  sit  as  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly,  but  declined,  because,  being  deputed  as 
representatives  of  the  national  Scottish  church,  to  manage 
one  particular  subject — uniformity,  they  desired  to  be  treat- 
ed with,  in  this  their  public  capacity.  They  were  willing, 
as  private  individuals,  to  sit  in  the  assembly,  and  occasion- 
ally give  their  opinion  on  the  points  in  discussion,  but  they 
required  a  committee  of  lords,  commons,  and  divines,  to 
meet  with  them  separately  respecting  uniformity,  who  pre- 
pared the  subjects  connected  with  it,  for  debate  in  the  as- 
sembly.    On  doctrinal  points,   there  was  no  difference,    all 


this  remarkable  assembly.    "  The  like  of  that  assembly,  I  did  never  see,  and 
as  we  hear  say,  the  like  was  never  in  England,  nor  any  where  is  shortly  like 
to  be.    They  did  sit  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  in  the  place  of  the  convocation, 
but  since  the  weather  grew  cold,  they  did  go  to  Jerusalem  chamber,  a  fair 
room,  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  about  the  bounds  of  the  college  fore- 
hall,  hut  wider  at  the  one  end,  nearest  the  door,  and  on  both  sides,  are  stages 
of  scats,  as  in  the  new  assembly  house  at  Edinburgh,  but  not  so  high,  for 
there  will  be  room  but  for  five  or  sixscore.    At  the  upmost  end,  there  is 
a  chair,  set  on  a  frame,  a  foot  from  the  earth,  for  the  master  prolocutor, 
Mr.  Twisse.    Before  it,  on  the  ground,  stands  two  chairs,  for  the  two  master 
assessors,  Dr.  Burgess,  and  Mr.  Whyte ;  before  these  two  chairs,  through  the 
length  of  the  room,  stands  a  table,  at  which  sits  the  two  scribes,  Mr.  Byfield, 
and  Mr.  Roborough.    The  house  is  all  well  hung,  and  has  a  good  fire,  which 
is  some  dainties  at  London.    Foreanent  the  table,  upon  the  prolocutor's  right 
liand,  there  are  three  or  four  ranks  of  forms.     On  the  lowest,  we  five  do  sit, 
upon  the  other,  at  our  backs,  the  members  of  parliament,  deputed  to  the 
assembly.     On  the  forms  foreanent  us,  on  the  prolocutor's  left  hand,  going 
froiri  the  upper  end  of  the  house,  to  the  chimney,  and  at  the  other  end  of 
the  bouse,  and  backside  of  the  table,  till  it  come  about  to  our  seats,  are  four 
or  fife  stages  of  forms,  whereupon  the  divines  sit  as  they  please,  albeit,  com- 
OK)Dly  they  keep  the  same  place.     From  the  chimney  to  the  door,  there  are 
^  teats,  but  a  void  for  passage.    The  lords  of  parliament  use  to  sit  on  chairs, 
Jo  that  end,  about  the  fire.    We  meet  every  day  of  the  week,  except  Satur- 
^y*    We  sit  commonly  from  nine,  to  two  or  three,  afternoon.    The  pro- 
ctor, at  beginning  and  end,  has  a  short  prayer."    *•  Ordinarily,  there 
*ill  be  present,  about  threescore  of  their  divines.    These  are  divided  in  three 
coomittees ;  in  one  whereof,  every  man  is  a  member.     No  man  is  excluded, 
*Ik>  pleases  to  come  to  any  of  the  three.    Every  committee,  as  the  parlia- 
B>eQt  gives  order  in  writ,  to  take  any  purpose  to  consideration,  takes  a  por- 
^n,  and  on  their  afternoon  meeting,  prepares  matters  for  the  assembly,  sets 
^own  their  minds  in  distinct  propositions,  backs  their  propositions  with  texts 
^  icripture.    After  the  prayer,  Mr.  Byfield,  the  scribe,  reads  the  proposi- 
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tbc  members  coincided  in  the  creed,  usually  termed  Cal- 
vinisSc,  which  they  held  in  common  with  the  rerormedl 
churches  abroad,  and  which  had,  in  its  fundamental  articles, 
formed  the  leading  features  of  the  preaching  of  all  the  &thert 
of  the  reformation.  On  church  order  and  discipline^  tbcj 
were  divided.  At  first,  a  majority  were  inclined  to  a  mod-* 
erate  and  simple  episcopacy,  which,  resigning  its  temporal 
power,  would  not  have  pressed  too  keenly  the  objectionable 
parts  of  the  ritual.  A  considerable  number  favoured  pres- 
bytery, and  a  few  were  independents.  There  were  no  pro* 
fessed  anabaptists  present,  but  their  numbers  were  consider- 
able in  the  city,  and,  as  they  only  differed  from  the  inde- 

tions,  and  scriptures,  whereupon  the  assembly  debates^  in  a  moct  gnm  and 
orderly  way.  No  man  is  called  upon  to  speak,  but  who  stands  up  of  hit  owq 
accord.  He  speaks  so  long  as  he  will,  without  interruption.  If  two  or  three 
stand  up  at  once,  then  the  divines  confusedly  call  on  his  name,  whom  tbej 
desire  to  hear  first.  On  whom  the  loudest  and  maniest  voices  call,  he  ^»caka. 
No  man  speaks  to  any,  but  to  the  prolocutor.  They  harangue  long*  and 
very  learnedly.  They  study  the  question  well  beforehand,  and  prepare  their 
speeches,  but  withal),  the  men  are  exceedingly  prompt  and  well  spoken.  I 
do  marvel  at  the  very  accurate  and  extemporal  replies  that  many  of  then 
usually  make.    * 

'*  When,  upon  every  proposition  by  itself,  and  on  every  text  of  wiipUire 
that  is  brought  to  confirm  it,  every  man  who  will,  has  siud  bu  whole  Bim^ 
and  the  replies,  and  duplies,  and  triplies  are  heard,  then  the  moft  part  eaUt 
to  the  question.  Byfield  the  scribe,  rises  from  the  table,  and  comei  to  the 
prolocutor's  chair,  who,  from  the  scribe's  book,  reads  the  propontkn*  and 
says,  as  many  as  are  in  opinion,  that  the  question  is  well  stated  in  tlie  pn* 
position,  let  them  say  I;  when  /  is  heard,  he  says,  as  many  as  think  other* 
wise,  say  No,  If  the  difference  of  /  and  Ko  be  clear,  as  usually  it  i^ 
then  the  question  is  ordered  by  the  scribes,  and  they  go  on  to  deliate 
the  first  scripture  alleged  for  proof  of  the  propositions.  If  the  sound  of  / 
and  Ko  be  near  equal,  then  says  the  prolocutor,  as  many  as  say  /,  stand  up  | 
while  they  stand,  the  scribe  and  others  number  them  in  their  minds,  when 
they  are  set  down,  the  iVoes  are  bidden  stand,  and  they  likewise  ai 
bered.  This  way  is  clear  enough,  and  saves  a  great  deal  of  time,  whidi 
spend  in  reading  our  catalogue.  When  a  question  is  once  ordered,  tkere  is 
no  more  of  that  matter,  but  if  a  man  will  deviate,  he  is  quickly  taken  up  bf 
master  assessor,  or  many  others,  confusedly  crying,  speak,  to  order.  No 
contradicts  another,  expressly  by  name,  but  most  discreetly  speaks  to  the 
locutor,  and,  at  most,  holds  on  the  general,  as  the  reverend  brother, 
lately,  or  last  spoke  on  this  hand,  on  that  side,  above,  or  below— they 
the  way  of  their  pariiament."    Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  399,  400. 
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pendents  respecting  infant  baptism,  their  opinion  gave  ^weight 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  others  on  church  government. 
There  was,  besides,  another  party  stigmatized  as  erastians, 
from  Erastus,  a  German  Theological  writer,  who,  without  a- 
dopting  any  exclusive  mode  of  church  government,  asserted 
that  die  pastoral  office  was  only  persuasive.  They  were, 
therefore,  for  restricting  entirely  the  ministers  to  their  minis- 
terial functions,  without  any  power  of  the  keys  annexed. 
The  Lord's  Supper  and  other  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  were 
to  be  open  and  free  to  all,  the  minister  might  dissuade  the 
vicious  and  unqualified  from  the  communion,  but  might  not 
refuse  it,  or  inflict  any  kind  of  censure,  the  punishment  of 
all  offences,  either  of  a  civil  or  religious  nature,  being  re- 
served to  the  magistrate. 

Previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
episcopacy  had  been  abolished,  and  the  covenant  having  been 
afterward  sworn,  the  presbyterians   acquired  a  considerable 
accession  of  numbers  and  sway,  but  unfortunately,  untaught 
by  persecution,    in  prosperity,    they  adopted  the  principle 
and  the  spirit  from  which  they  had  suffered,  and  refused  to 
tolerate  in  their  protestant  brethren,  men  of  irreproachable 
character,  acknowledged  learning  and  piety,  agreeing  with 
them  in  the  essentials  of  Christianity,    a  system  of  church 
government  different  from  their  own.    The  independents  also 
had  suffered  persecution  for  conscience'  sake,  and  were  still 
a  minority.     They  defended  now,  what  they  afterwards  main- 
tained when  they  enjoyed  the   favour   of  government,   the 
great  principle,  that  among  all  Christian  stutes  and  churches, 
there  ought  to  be  vouchsafed,  a  forbearance  and  mutual  in- 
dulgence to  saints  of  all  persuasions,  that  keep  to,  and  hold 
fast,  the  necessary  foundations  of  faith  and  holiness ;  and,  that 
all  professing  Christians,  with  their  errors  that  are  purely 
spiritual,  and  intrench  and  overthrow  not  civil  society,  are 
to  be  borne  with,  and  permitted  to  enjoy  all  ordinances  and 
privileges,   according  to  their  light,  as  fully  as  any  of  their 
brethren  who  pretend  to  the  greatest  orthodoxy.  • 

The  divine  right  of  presbytery,  came  early  into  considera- 

•  Preface  to  the  Savoy  declaration. — See  Onne's  Life  of  Owen,  ch.  xk 
VOL.  IV.  s 
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tion,  and  the  office  of  ruling  elder,  as  forming  a  atrong  pil* 
lar  of  the  system,  was  keenly  contested  for  several  days. 
One  of  the  Scottish  divines,  professed  bis  **  manrdling 
at  the  great  learning,  quickness,  and  eloqneoce^  together 
with  the  great  courtesy  and  discretion  of  their  opponeots;" 
but,  notwithstanding,  the  assembly  found,  that,  besides  afai* 
isters  of  the  word,  there  are  other  ecclesiastical  raters  to 
join  with  them  in  the  government  of  the  church.  The  diC* 
culty,  however,  with  which  this  was  gained,  taught  them 
caution,  and  they  reserved  the  grand  trial  of  streDgtb,  oo 
the  question  of  independency,  till  the  advanee  of  tbe  armyi 
which  the  same  divine,  candidly  confessed  to  his  private  cor* 
respondent,  **  he  expected  would  much  assist  their  argo- 
ments."  *  To  the  movements  of  that  army,  it  will  now  be 
necessary  to  direct  our  attention. 


*  "  On  no  other  point,  eipect  we  fo  nuch  difficulty,  cxcqic  aloat  oa 
pendency,  where  with  we  purpose  not  to  meddle  in  bntte,  till  it  pIsBM  Ond 
to  adfance  our  «nny,   which  wc  expect  will  much  auiit  our 
fiaillie't  Letten,  ? ol.  i.  p.  402. 
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K>on  as  their  preparations  were  complete,  the  Seottish 
5  were  put  in  motion,  and,  about  the  middle  of  the 
1  of  January,  1644,  they  assembled  at  Harlaw,  in  the 
bourhood   of  Berwick,    eighteen  thousand    foot,    and 

thousand  five  hundred  horse.  On  the  ISth,  a  com- 
t  from  the  two  houses,  arrived  at  headquarters,  and 
^  joined  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  estates,  they, 

the  name  of  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  super- 
led  and  directed  the  operations  of  the  army.*     On  the 

le  following,  was  the  allowance  made  to  officers  aacl  lolifieny  hont 
t,  in  the  Scottish  army,  for  their  eotertainmcoe  on  their  narcfay  or  at 
Mikl  be  quartered  in  England.  Major  of  hone^  ^  di^,  €/;  root  [route] 
or  captain,  6/ ;  lieutenantt  ^h  comet,  9/6 ;  corporal,  quarter-matter,  and 
ter.  Us ;  a  trooper,  for  himself,  1/,  for  every  horse-officer,  or  trooper, 
borse,  five  sheaves  of  straw,  or  a  stone  of  hay,  at  4<f.,  and  oati,  a  men- 
three  gallons,  English,  6</.  Lieutenant  colonel  of  foot,  ^  day,  S/| 
I/;  captain,  5/;  lieutenant,  S/;  ensign,  1/6;  qutfter-matter  andMWw 
f ;  corporal  and  drummers,  each  Sd. ;  common  soldiers  6</-  %  driver^ 
common  soldier,  and  for  carriage  horse,  three  pennyworth  of  straw 
and  a  groats  worth  of  oats.  Officers  of  dragoons— lieutenant  cobnel, 
6/;  major,  5/ ;  captain,  4/ ;  lieutenant,  S/ ;  ensign,  9/6 ;  seijeant,  1/4 ; 
1,  and  drummer,  \od, ;  dragooner,  sd.,  and  for  his  horse,  three  pemty- 
i  straw,  and  a  groats  worth  of  oats.  Spalding  gives  us  tiie  outit  of 
liers  furnished  by  the  burghs,  at  their  expeme.  *^  Ilk  soldier  was  fur- 
vitb  twa  sarks,  coat,  breeks,  hose  and  bonnet,  bands  and  sboonc;  a 
od  musket,  powder  and  ball,  for  so  many,  and  other  some^  a  sword 
:e^  according  to  order ;  and  ilk  soldier  to  have  six  shillings  (Scots) 
ly,  for  the  space  of  forty  days,  of  loan  silver ;  ilk  twelve  of  then^, 
ge  horse,  worth  fifty  pound,  a  stoup,  a  pan,  a  pot  for  their  meat  and 
ogethcr  with  their  hire,  or  levy  or  loan  money;  ilk solditf  cstinalB to 
art.'*    Troubles  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  160. 
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I9th,  tlicy  broke  up,  and  entered  England,  and,  on  the  daj 
after,  sent  a  letter  to  the  officers  and  gentlemen  of  Nortbuiii- 
berland,  informing  them  of  their  march,  and  desiring  their 
co-operation.  In  consequence,  a  consultation  was  held  oo 
the  conduct  to  be  pursued  by  "^he  loyalists: —Whether  m 
that  extremity,  they  should  lay  waste  and  destroy  the  ooini> 
try,  to  prevent  its  affording  shelter  or  accommodation  to  the 
invaders;  return  a  civil  answer  to  their  letter;  or  fight  the 
enemy.  The  Yorkshire  officers  advised  rendering  the  di»* 
trict  a  desert,  falling  back  upon  the.  royal  army,  and  trans- 
mitting the  communication  of  the  committees,  to  hb  maj* 
esty,  or  at  least,  to  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  the  com* 
mander-in-chief,  without  making  any  reply.  The  Northum* 
brian  gentlemen,  whose  estates  must  have  suffered  the  penal- 
ty, would  not  consent  to  their  county  being  made  desolate^ 
and  they  wished  to  return  a  respectful  answer.  All  were  of 
opinion,  that  they  did  not  possess  the  means  of  resistance  in 
the  field;  yet,  the  former  obtained  that  a  harsh  reply  should 
be  returned,  and,  that  the  bridge  of  Alnwick  should  be  fi»r- 
tified,  and  an  attempt  made  to  defend  it;  but  a  division  of 
the  Scottish  force,  under  general  Baillic,  which  had  marched 
from  Kelso,  by  Wooler,  approaching.  Sir  Thomas  Glenham 
retreated,  without  any  show  of  opposition,  to  Newcastle,  and 
the  army  advanced  without  any  other  interruption,  to  Mor- 
peth, except  what  proceeded  from  the  state  of  the  roads, 
and  the  weather.  The  roads  were  unformed,  and  the  snow, 
which  had  fallen  very  deep,  melted  by  a  thaw,  swelled  the 
rivulets  to  torrents,  and  overflowed  almost  the  whole  level 
lands,  and  in  their  fatiguing  and  tardy  progress,  the  Ibol 
soldiers  frequently  marched  in  water,  up  to  the  middle,  some* 
times  with  it  higher. 

Coc(]uet  island  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  marquis  of 
Arg}'le,  likewise  without  opposition,  and  general  Leslie,  after 
remaining  five  days  at  Morpeth,  to  refresh  his  troops,  ad* 
vanced  upon  Newcastle,  which  he  summoned  to  surrender, 
in  the  name  of  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  (February 
3d.)  The  marquis  of  Newcastle,  who  had  thrown  himself 
into  the  town,  invigorated  the  resolution  of  the  garrison,  a 
resolute  defiance  was  returneil,  and  the  suburbs  set  on  fire, 
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to  attest  their  determination.  The  flames  raged  from  Satur- 
day till  Monday,  when  a  sortie  was  made  by  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  and  colonel  Fenwick,  on  two  Scottish  cavalry 
regimen tSy  commanded  by  lord  Balgonie,  Leven's  son,  and 
lord  Kirkcudbright.  The  Scots  were  at  first  thrown  into 
disorder,  and  were  moving  off  in  confusion,  but  some  Eng- 
lish, w^ho  had  been  sent  to  attack  them  m  rear,  and  int-ercept 
their ,  retreat,  were  suddenly  checked,  by  finding  that  they 
had  countermarched,  and  unexpectedly  presented  to  their 
enemies,  a  ready  and  determined  front.  Colonel  Brandling, 
who  commanded,  seeing  this,  rode  out  in  front  of  his  troops, 
flourishing  his  pistol  as  a  bravado.  A  lieutenant  Elliot,  from 
the  Scots,  accepted  the  challenge.  Both  having  fired  and 
missed,  wheeled  to  engage  sword  in  hand,  when  Brandling's 
horse  stumbled;  ere  he  could  recover  himself,  his  antagonist 
pushed  him  ofi^,  and  took  him  prisoner,  at  which,  his  men, 
who  were  spectators  of  the  afiront,  discouraged  by  the  fate 
of  their  leader,  took  to  flight,  and  left  to  the  Scots,  the 
honour  of  the  day. 

Their  situation,  however,  became  exceedingly  critical,  they 
found  they  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  town,  before 
which  they  had  lain  a  fortnight;  their  provisions  were  running 
short,    and  their  spirits  declining  for  want  of  employment; 
they,  therefore,  determined  to  pass  the  Tyne,  leaving  behind 
them,    a  body  of  foot,    with  some  troops  of  horse,    under 
major-general,  Sir  James  Lumsden,  to  keep  the  garrison  in 
check.     Accordingly,  on  the  22d,  they  broke  up,  and  after 
livouacking  for  some  nights,  crossed  on  the  28th,  at  three 
different  fords,  and  resting  on  the  Sabbath,  entered  Sunder- 
land next  day.     Meanwhile,  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  re-en- 
ibrced  with  infantry  from  Durham,    and    twelve    troops    of 
liorse,  from  Yorkshire,  watched  their  motions  with  an  army 
of  fourteen  thousand  men;    but  th^  Scottish  bdmg   advan- 
tageously posted,    the  marquis,    not  deeming  it  prudent  to 
attempt  an  atuck,  resolved  to  retire  to  Durham,  with  the  in- 
tention of  straitening  their  quarters.     At  this  period,    they 
were  much  distressed  for  want  of  provisions;  three,  of  five 
vessels,  which  had  been  sent  from  Scotland  to  supply  them, 
having  been  cast  away,  and  the  other  two,  driven  by  stress 
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of  weather,  into  the  Tyne,  were  seized  by  the  enemy,  so, 
that  frequently,  they  were  almost  wholly  deprived  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  never  had  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  supply  at  a  time.  In  consequence,  they  again  moved 
nearer  Newcastle,  where  they  might  secure  subsistence  for 
the  men,  but  here  they  were  reduced  to  a  harassing  di- 
lemma; if  they  remained,  it  was  true  they  could  procure 
provisions  for  their  soldiers,  but  they  could  obtain  no  pro- 
vender for  their  horse;  if  they  advanced  with  their  cavalry, 
they  might  secure  forage,  but  could  not  command  provis- 
ions; and  if  they  separated  the  infantry  would  be  expos- 
ed to  the  attack  of  a  superior  force,  and  the  whole  army  to 
the  hazard  of  being  ruined  in  detail.  The  marquis  decided 
their  deliberations,  by  advancing  in  battalia  to  Hilton,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  Weare,  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  Sunderland.  The  Scots  immediately  drew  out  to  meet 
them,  and  during  the  day,  they  continued  fronting  eadi 
other,  till  night  fall,  when  the  cannon  began  to  play,  and 
the  musketeers,  in  skirmishing  parties,  endeavoured  to  dia* 
lodge  each  other  from  the  hedges  and  enclosures,  behind 
which  they  had  sheltered  themselves,  and  continued  the 
desultory  contest  with  considerable  slaughter,  till  darkness 
put  an  end  to  the  affair.  Next  day,  the  royalists  commenced 
a  retreat,  harassed  by  a  party  of  Scottish  horse,  and  Leven 
advanced  with  his  whole  army  to  more  plentiful  quarters, 
between  Hartlepool  and  Durham,  where  he  continued  quietly 
till  the  8th  of  April,  when  a  disaster  of  the  royal  army  in 
Yorkshire,  occasioned  their  opponents  to  march  thither. 

At  the  time  Newcastle  marched  to  observe  the  motions  of 
the  Scots,  he  lefl  colonel  Bellasis  governor  of  York,  and 
commander  of  a  very  considerable  force  in  the  county,  bat 
not  adequate  to  cope  with  the  parliamentary  forces,  if  united. 
The  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  when  apprized  of  the  mai^ 
quis'  movements,  judging  it  a  favourable  opportunity  ibr 
reducing  the  whole  of  Yorkshire,  sent  orders  to  lord  Fairfioc, 
and  his  son  Sir  Thomas,  to  effect  a  junction,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  circumstance.     Accordingly,  the  latter*  left 

*  In  contequencc  of  the  Irish  cessation,  Charles,  in  Norember,  brou|^ 
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Latham  house,  which  he  had  been  besieging,  and  hastened 
into  Yorkshire,  with  two  thousand  horse,  to  join  his  father. 
Mennwhile,  colonel  Bellasis,  who  had  learned  their  intentions 
froni  some  intercepted  letters,  endeavoured  to  frustrate  their 
design,  but  being  attacked  at  Selby  by  their  united  forces, 
he  was  totally  defeated,  with  great  loss,  himself,  a  number  of 
officers,  and  fifteen  hundred  men,  being  taken  prisoners, 
together  with  all  their  baggage  and  military  stores. 

On  receiving   this   unwelcome  intelligence,   the    marquis^ 
finding  himself  in  danger   of  being   enclosed  between  two 
armies,   the  Scots,   who  were  advanced  within  two  miles  of 
Durham,   on   the  north,   and  the  victorious  Fairfax  on  the 
south,  having  collected  all  the  forces  that  could  be  spared  out 
of  Newcastle  and  Lumley,  left  his  heavy  baggage,  and  what 
provisions  did  not  admit  of  easy  transport,  behind  him,  and  in 
much  alarm,  commenced  a  hasty  march  for  York,  followed  by 
the  earl  of  Leven,  who  successfully  attacked  his  rear  upon  their 
march.     The  Scottish  and  parliamentary  armies  uniting  at 
IVidcaster  on  the  20th,  proceeded  to  York,  which  they  im- 
mediately invested ;  but  their  numbers  were  not  sufficient  to 
beleaguer  the  city  on  both  sides,  for  the  marquis  having  a 
powerftd  cavalry — between  four  and  five  thousand — and  pos- 
session of  the  bridge,  which  enabled  him  to  attack  them  on 
either  quarter,  or  if  they  divided  their  forces,  to  assail  one  part 
ith  the  whole  of  his,  it  was  judged  expedient,  to  order  the 
1  of  Manchester — late  lord  Kimbolton^-out  of  the  associ- 
^.ted  counties,  to  come  to  their  assistance.     Manchester,  who 
bad  raised  in  the  former  year  an  army  to  co-operate  with 
Oomwell,  having  joined  that  daring  and  skilful  officer,  ap- 


part  of  the  troops,  who  had  been  sent  to  that  couotry,  to  crush  the 
>^ebeUion»  to  aid  him  now  in  putting  down  the  parliament,  and  thus  practical- 
^  gave  the  lie  to  all  his  professions  respecting  hfs  anxiety  to  punish  the  eru- 
dite they  had  perpetrated.     These  troops  were  defeated  by  Sir  Thomas, 
^bout  the  time  the  Scots  entered  England,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  pris- 
QQen  who  were  taken,  detesting  the  royal  cause,  joined  the  parliament,  and 
i^gpBcnted  the  force  of  the  king's  enemies,  while  he  incurred  all  the  odium 
of  the  transaction,  and  which  he  had  trusted  to  his  success  to  wipe  away. 
After  this  achievement,  Sir  Thomas  went  to  Lancashire,  and  besieged  Latham 
kxise,  which  was  gallantly  defended  for  nineteen  weeks  by  the  countess  of 
Derby,  till  prince  Rupert  raised  the  siege. 
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pointed  him  his  lieutenaDt-general,  and  was  now  at  the  head 
of  fourteen  thousand  men,  a  force  not  more  distinguished  by 
their  gallant  exploits,  than  by  their  excellent  discipline.  On 
the  3d  of  May,  he  sat  down  before  Lincoln,  and  after  some 
resistance,  made  himself  master  of  the  lower  part  of  the  citj» 
the  besieged  retreating  to  the  minster  and  castle,  on  the  top 
of  a  high  hill.  On  the  7th,  between  two  and  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  on  an  appointed  signal,  six  pieces  of  ordnance 
being  fired  at  once,  an  assault  was  made,  and  in  spite  of  a 
gallant  resistance,  the  works  were  carried  by  storm,  bat  an  a 
cry  for  quarter,  in  the  heat  of  action,  quarter  was  given.  The 
governor.  Sir  Francis  Fane,  with  a  number  of  officersy  seven 
hundred  foot,  and  about  one  hundred  horse,  were  made  prii- 
oners.  All  their  ammunition  and  arms,  with  six  pieces  of 
ordnance,  fell  inta  the  hands  of  the  victors,  whose  loss  was 
only  eight  killed,  and  about  forty  wounded. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  opened  a  communication 
with  the  confederated  army,  by  constructing  a  bridge  of  boats 
near  Gainsborough,  which  he  fortified,  and  protected,  with 
two  regiments  of  foot.  Across  the  bridge  he  pushed  three 
thousand  horse,  to  watch,  in  conjunction  with  other  two  thou- 
sand despatched  from  the  Scots  and  lord  Fair&x,  the  mo- 
tions of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  who  had  been  sent  out  of  York 
by  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry, 
to  forage  in  the  neighbourhood.  With  the  remainder  of  his 
army  he  advanced,  and  joined  the  besiegers.  Hitherto  York 
had  been  under  a  kind  of  blockade,  and  many  petty  skirmishes 
had  taken  place,  but  now  the  siege  began  to  be  more  closely 
pressed,  and  new  batteries  erected  to  play  upon  the  castle, 
tower,  and  town.  Nor  were  the  besieged  idle,  they  kept  up 
a  brisk  fire  upon  the  enemy's  works,  and  burned  the  suburbs, 
after  withdrawing  the  people,  that  they  might  not  aflTord  them 
any  shelter.  Among  the  transactions  of  the  siege,  the  Scots 
distinguished  themselves,  and  with  characteristic  prudence, 
in  an  attack  near  Meikle -gate-bar,  brought  away  a  booty  oA 
cattle  and  horses.  The  most  severe  loss  which  occurred. 
arose  from  the  misconduct  of  Crawford,  Manchester's  major- 
general,  who  was  intrusted  with  a  mine,  which  he  explodec 
prematurely,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  not  expecting  it  at  th 
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time,  were  not  prepared  to  support  him  in  the  assault.  The 
breach,  though  practicable,  was  resolutely  defended,  and  the 
assailants  finally  repulsed. 

All  hopes  of  the  besieged  depended  upon  prince  Rupert, 
who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  relief  of  New- 
ark, the  capture  of  Longford,  and  the  storming  of  Bolton, 
at  which  last,  however,  his  cruelty  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the   humanity  of  Manchester.     The  garrison   was 
not  only  refused  quarter  in  the  town,  but  for  miles  round, 
the  savage  victors,  in  outhouses,  fields,  highways,  and  woods, 
pat  to  death  the  unresisting  fugitives.     Liverpool  also  fell 
into  his  hands,  and  the  unbridled  soldiery  were  let  loose  upon 
the  inhabitants,  because  the  governor  had  wisely  secured  the 
military  stores.     An  order  from  the  king  brought  him  fr6m 
the  scene  of  his  victories,  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of  York. 
Collecting  all  the  forces  he  could  on  his  route,  and  joined 
by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,   the 
prince  advanced  with  an  army  nearly  twenty  thousand  strong. 
Towards  the  evening  of  Sabbath,  June  30th,  the  allied  gen- 
erals were  first  certainly  apprized  of  his  approach,  and  that, 
on  that  night,  he  would  halt  within  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles  of  their  encampment.    Instantly  adopting  the  resolution 
of  giving  him  battle,  they  raised  the  siege,  and  marched  with 
their  whole  force  to  Marston  moor — a  great  moor,  five  miles 
distant  from  York,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Ouse — to 
mtercept  his  progress,  expecting  that  he  would  advance  by 
this  route;  but  the  prince  anxious  to  relieve  the  city,   caused 
a  party  of  his  horse  amuse  the  enemy  near  a  bridge,  while  he 
dexterously  threw  himself  into  it,  and  brought  his  army  with- 
in five  miles,   on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  river.     Having 
effected  his  object,  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  is  said  to  have 
advised  him  to  remain  satisfied,  and  wait  the  issue  of  the 
dissensions,  which  he  knew  to  exist  in  the  enemies'  camp, 
tnd  the  arrival  of  re-enforcements  daily  expected  from  the 
north.     Rupert,  in  answer,  told  him  he  had  the  absolute 
command  of  his  majesty  to  engage,  and  was  bound  in  duty 
to  obey.     Whether  the  prince  could  have  long  avoided  being 
Wught  to  an  engagement  under  more  disadvantageous  cir- 
camstances,   or  whether  he  judged  rashly,  in  seeking  a  battle 

TOL.  IV.  T 
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while  his  army  was  flushed  with  victory,  and  he  had  the  choiec 
of  the  field,  is  a  question  of  very  little  importance,  and  one 
upon  which  we  are  not  now  competent  to  pronounce,  bad  he 
been  successful— -and  he  was  very  nearly  so*— the  action  might 
have  decided  the  war,  and  ranked  him  among  the  first  gen* 
crals  of  his  day;  that  he  was  not  so,  does  not  prove  that  he 
acted  unskilfully  in  his  mancnuvres,  or  unwisely  in  bii  hazard, 
when  the  stake  was  so  high. 

Disappointed  in  their  expectations,  by  the  adroitness  ol 
their  opponent,  the  purliamentary  army  resolved  to  march  to 
T^dcastcr,  Caw  wood,  and  Selby,  on  purpose  to  obtain  the 
command  of  the  river,  prevent  all  supplies  from  the  east  rid- 
ing,  intercept  his  march  southward,  and  hem  him  in,  as  the 
earl  of  Denbigl),  with  the  Lancashire  forces,  were  advan- 
cing from  the  west.  It  appears  pretty  evident,  had  this  plan 
succeeded,  that  prince  Rupert's  army,  accustomed  as  it  had 
been  to  licentious  indulgence,  would  have  perished  withoat  a 
blow.  To  wait,  did  not  suit  the  temper  of  the  prince,  more 
than  his  situation,  and  on  the  2d  of  July,  when  the  combined 
army  were  on  their  march  to  Tudcaster,  the  Scots  in  fronts 
and  had  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  notice  was  given,  that  the  van  of  his  annvi 
five  thousand  horse,  had  arrived  on  Marston  moor,  and  pres- 
sed hard  on  their  rear,  v.hile  he  was  arranging  the  rest  in 
order  of  battle.  The  march  of  the  confederates  was  imme^ 
diatcly  countermanded,  and  orders  issued  to  prepare  for  an 
engagement;  but  the  prince  had  possession  of  the  moor,  and 
they  were  forced  to  draw  up  part  of  their  men  in  a  field  of 
rye  adjoining;  their  right  leaned  upon  the  town  of  Marston, 
and  the  line  extended  about  a  mile  and  a  half  fronting  the 
moor.  Between  two  and  three  o'clock,  both  armies  were 
formed,  their  numbers  nearly  ecjual,  each  being  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  men*  The  royul  army  was  commanded  by 
Rupert  on  the  right,  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  colonel 
Ilarvy  on  the  left,  which  consisti-d  of  horse;  the  centre  was 
under  generals  Cioring,  l^ortt-r,  and  Tilyard — where  the  mar- 

•  When  the  fate  of  the  «!ny  wns  determined,  prince  Kupert  it  reported  to 
\\a,rt  laid,  **  I  am  turc  mv  men  fou^'hc  veil,  and  know  no  rcaion  of  our 
Ihic  this,  bccaiue  the  dcril  did  help  his  icr%'ant%.'*     Hush.  vol.  v.  p.  sst. 
67 
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qub  of  Newcastle  fought,  is  uncertain.  The  right  witig  of 
the  confederates,  composed  of  horse,  partly  Scottish,  was 
commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax;  the  left,  likewise  cavalry, 
was  under  the  direction  of  Manchester,  and  Cromwell,  his 
lieutenant-general,  assisted  by  major-general  David  Leslie. 
The  centre  was  led  by  lord  Fairfax  on  the  right,  and  the  earl 
of  Leven  on  the  left.  As  the  prince's  line  extended  in  front 
somewhat  beyond  theirs,  the  Scottish  dragoons,  under  colonel 
Frizzle,  were  stationed  to  secure  the  left  flank.  The  field- 
word  of  the  prince  was,  God  and  the  king,  that  of  his  oppon- 
ents, God  with  us.  At  three  o'clock,  the  great  guns  began  a 
distant  cannonade,  but  without  much  e£Pect.  About  five  they 
ceased,  jand  both  lines  being  completely  formed,  an  awfiil 
stillness  succeeded,  each  in  silent,  breathless,  expectation, 
waiting  the  signal  of  attack;  for  a  ditch  and  bank,  which 
intersected  the  field  between  the  combatants,  rendered  the 
first  assault  on  either  side,  disadvantageous.  At  last,  the  earl 
cf  Manchester's  foot,  and  the  Scots  of  the  main  body,  advan« 
ced  in  a  running  march,  cleared  the  ditch,  and  came  briskly 
to  the  charge.  The  horse  then  rushed  forward  to  the  shock. 
Prince  Rupert  in  person,  with  his  first  division,  encountered 
Cromwell.  The  conflict  was  severe  and  long ;  the  troopera 
fought  with  ardour,  hand  to  hand,  under  the  immediate  eye 
of  their*leaders,  till  at  last  Cromwell's  irresistible  band,  al- 
though attacked  on  front  and  flank  by  the  flower  of  the  cav- 
aliers, broke  through,  and  being  nobly  seconded  by  Leslie, 
the  whole  of  the  cavalry  in  the  right  wing  were  put  to  flight, 
While  Manchester's  foot  keeping  pace  with  them,  went  along 
by  their  side,  cutting  down,  and  dispersing  the  infantry.  The 
marquis  of  Newcastle's  regiment  alone,  distinguished  by  their 
white  uniform,  disdained  to  fly,  and  their  dead  bodies  covered 
the  space  they  had  occupied  while  alive. 

On  the  other  extremity  of  the  lines,  the  fortune  of  the  day 
was  reversed,  'for  although  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  colonel 
Lambert,  with  five  or  six  troops,  charged  through  the  royalist, 
and  reached  their  own  left  wing,  Harvy  succeeded  in  defeating 
the  remainder.  He  furiously  assaulted  lord  Fairfaxes  brigade, 
which  was  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  new  raised  regiments, 
^ho  being  put  to  flight,  wheeled  back  upon  it,  and  not  only 
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broke  their  ranks,  and  trode  down  the  Scottish  resenrcy  b«l 
threw  the  whole  right  into  such  irretrievable  confusion,  that 
they  left  the  field,  and  fled  to  Tadcaster,  carrying  with  them 
the  news  of  a  total  defeat.  The  others  were  proceeding  to 
seize  the  carriages,  when  Cromwell  with  his  horse,  and  Bian- 
chester's  foot,  returned  from  pursuing  the  prince's  right  win^ 
perceiving  the  disaster  of  their  friends,  advanced  in  good 
order,  to  charge  the  victors,  who  observing  their  approach^ 
gave  up  the  plunder,  and  prepared  to  receive  them,  both  sides 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  they  must  again  contend  fi>r  a 
prize  each  imagined  they  had  already  won.  The  face  of  the 
field  was  now  exactly  counterchanged,  and  each  army  occa- 
pied  the  ground  which  had  been  possessed  by  the  enemy  at 
the  beginning  of  the  day.  The  royalists  marched  intrepidly 
from  the  rye  field,  out  of  which  they  had  driven  their  oppoo* 
ents,  to  attack  the  parliamentary  troops,  who  were  ranged  on 
the  moor.  The  second  encounter  was  deep  and  bloody,  but 
short  and  decisive.  Before  ten  o'clock,  the  united  army  was 
triumphant,  and  the  shattered  remains  of  the  royalist  sought 
refuge  in  York.  The  whole  baggage,  artillery,  and  military 
stores,  with  above  a  hundred  stand  of  colours,  *  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors,  besides  fifteen  hundred  soldiers,  pris- 
oners, and  about  a  hundred  officers,  among  whom  were  Sir 
Charles  Lucas,  generals  Porter  and  Tilyard,  and  lord  Gor^ 
ing*s  son.  They  estimated  their  own  loss  about  three  bail* 
dred,  and  that  of  the  royalists  at  upwards  of  three  thousand 
buried  in  the  field. 

Disaster  produced  dissension  among  the  vanquished.   New- 
castle,   a  nobleman  too  indolent  for  the  constant  occupy 


*  Among  the  coloun  sent  to  parltmment,  were,  Prince  Rupert's 
with  the  anns  of  the  palatine,  near  five  jmrdi  long  and  broad,  with  a  red 
in  the  middle.  A  bUck  coronet,  with  a  black  and  yellow  fringe,  and  a  • 
brandished  from  the  douds,  with  this  motto,  TerribUit  ui  octet  ordin&im.  A 
willow  green,  with  the  portraiture  of  a  man  holding  in  one  hand  a  kao^ 
in  the  other  a  sword,  and  this  word,  Tkit  shall  fniie  k.  Another  colourai 
with  a  face,  and  this  motto,  Aui  mors  aui  vita  decora.  A  yellow  coronet  ia 
iti  middle,  a  lion  couchant,  and  behind  him  a  mastiflT,  seeming  to  snatch  ai 
him,  and  in  a  label  from  hi*  mouth,  written  Kimbolton :  at  his  feet  litde 
beni^Ies,  and  before  their  mouths  written  fy*.  Pym^  Pym^  and  out  of  iht 
liuii*s  mouth  these  words,  Qu/oiuque  tandem  abmtere  patienlim  nosira. 
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lions  of  the  field,  and  disgusted  with  warfare,  when  active 
exertion  took  place  of  pomp  and  circumstance,  unwilling 
also  to  brook  the  superiority  of  Prince  Rupert,  next  day 
after  the  battle,  embarked  with  his  family  and  friends  for  the 
continent.  Kupert,  rallying  what  forces  he  could,  retired 
into  Lancashire.  Dissensions  were  not,  however,  confined  to 
the  vanquished.  The  independents,  dreading  the  encroach- 
ing spirit  of  the  presbyterians,  who  relied  so  much  on  the 
support  of  their  arms  for  the  success  of  their  principles,  as- 
cribed the  whole  merit  of  the  victory  to  Cromwell ;  the  pres- 
Dyterians,  who  deprecated  as  the  most  fatal  curse,  that  toler- 
ation which  the  others  advocated,  decried  unjustly  Cromwell's* 
merit,  and  claimed  the  whole  praise  for  David  Leslie,*  and 
this  spirit  of  rivalry  spread  widely,  both  in  the  camp  and  in 
the  council,  till  the  presbyterians  were  expelled  firom  the  army, 
and  outvoted  in  the  parliament 

On  the  night  after  the  battle,  the  combined  army  kept  the 
field,  and  on  the  4th,  having  resumed  the  siege  of  York,  sum- 
moned it  to  surrender  at  discretion,  but  Sir  Thomas  Glen- 
ham  replying,  that  he  could  not  yet  yield  it  upon  such  terms, 
the  batteries  were  again  planted;  every  renewed  effort  to 
reduce  the  place,  was  resisted  with  vigour,  till  on  the  11th, 
when  they  had  made  their  approaches  close  to  the  very  walls, 
and  prepared  their  ladders  for  storming,  the  besieged  desired 

*  Bailiie,  io  writing  of  this  victory  to  his  brother-in-law,  rq)eatedly  express 

set  his  chagrin.    On  the  first  arri? al  of  the  intelligence  he  says,  ^  The  inde» 

pendents  sent  up  one  quickly,  to  assure  that  all  the  glory  of  that  night  was 

^eirs,  that  they  and  their  major-general,  Cromwell,  had  done  it  all  their 

looe ;  but  captain  Stewart  afterward  showed  the  vanity  and  fidsehood  of  their 

disgraceful  relation.*'    "  The  disadvantage  of  the  ground,  and  violence  of  the 

^ower  of  prince  Rupert's  horse,  carried  all  our  right  wing  down,  only  Eglin- 

^oan  kept  ground  there  to  his  great  loss ;  his  lieutenant,  Crowner,  a  brave 

vnao,  I  fear  shall  die,  and  his  son,  Robert,  be  mutilated  of  an  arm.    Lindsay 

liad  the  greatest  hazard  of  any,  but  the  beginning  of  the  victory  was  from 

^Dtvid  Leslie,  who,  before  was  suspected  of  evil  designs,  he,  with  the  Scots 

^od  Cromwell's  horse,  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  did  dissipate  all 

Ise&re  them."    Afterward  writing  to  his  friend  Mr.  Blair,  who  was  serving 

^i  a  chaplain  with  the  army.    "  We  were  both  grieved  and  angry  that  your, 

indepeodents  there  should  have  sent  up  major  Harrison^  to  trumpet  over  all 

^^  city  their  own  praises  to  our  prejudice,  making  all  believe  that  Cromwell 

aoDe,  with  his  unspeakable  valorous  regiments^  had  done  all  tliat  service. 
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a  parley,   and  the  garrison  surrendered,  upon  conditicm  of 
being  allowed  to  march  out  with  their  baggage,  and  the  hon* 
ours  of  war. 

After  the  surrender  of  York,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  three 
armies  should  separate;  lord  Fairfax  to  remain  governor  of 
the  city,  and  secure  the  county,  but  to  despatch  a  thousand 
of  his  horse  into  Lancashire,  to  join  with  the  forces  of  that 
county,    Cheshire,    and   Derbyshire,    watch   the  motions  of 
prince  Rupert,  and  attempt  the  reduction  of  Liverpool;  thfi 
earl  of  Manchester  to  march  towards  Lincolnshire,  and  re* 
cruit  his  army  in  the  associated  counties;  and  the  Scottifh 
army  return  northward,  to  meet  the  earl  of  Callander,  who 
was  expected  with  an  additional  force  of  ten  thousand  men, 
and  again  attempt  the  town  of  Newcastle,  the  possession  of 
which  was  requisite   not  only  for  keeping  open  a  direct  com- 
munication with   Scotland,   but  also  for  supplying  London 
with  coals,  the  want  of  which  had  already  begun  to  be  se- 
verely felt  in  the  capital. 

Callander,  who  had  already  entered  England,  and  taken 
Hartlepool  and  Stockton,  advanced  to  Newcastle  on  the  26th 
of  July,  before  which  he  sat  down ;  after  some  severe  skir« 
mishing,  he  possessed  himself  of  Gateside,  and  on  the  10th  of 
August,  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Leven.  The  town  was 
resolutely  defended  by  Sir  John  Morlay,  till  the  middle  ci 

See  by  this  enclosed,  if  the  whole  victory,  both  in  the  right  and  left  wii^  be 
not  ascribed  to  Cromwell,  and  not  a  word  of  David  Leslie,  who^  io  til  plaeti 
this  day,  was  their  leader.*'  Major-general  Crawford,  who  was  a  probytaw 
ian,  and  envious  of  Cromwell,  stated  that  he,  Cromwell,  being  wounded,  re* 
tired  from  the  field,  and  was  not  present  at  the  second  attack.  Of  this  there 
is  no  proof;  Cromwell  was  wounded,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  wet  for 
a  moment  absent  from  the  head  of  his  regiment.  Hollis  indeed  tays.  Menu* 
p.  15.  '*  Cromwell  having  got  a  slight  wound  in  the  neck,  Crawford  »ent  him 
out  of  the  battle,  and  brought  his  brigade,  then  in  great  confusion,  to  cheige 
again  on  the  enemy."  But  this  is  merely  a  repetition  of  Craw  ford's  storyi  nd 
carries  its  own  contradiction  along  with  it.  Cromwell's  personal  courage 
admits  of  no  doubt,  and  his  anxiety  to  distinguish  himself  would  never  ellow 
him  to  retire  from  the  6eld  on  a  slight  occasion.  The  ascendency  which  from 
this  time  he  attained  in  the  army,  and  in  the  parliament,  sufficiently  attert 
the  importance  of  his  services  on  this  occasion ;  and  his  conduct  in  other 
engagements,  shows  that  he  did  not  need  David  Leslie  to  lead  him  on  the  roed 
to  victory. 
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October^  when  the  works  being  pushed  forward,  and  prepar- 
ations in  readiness  for  an  assault,  the  earl  of  Leven  proposed 
terms  to  the  besieged,  but,  after  an  interchange  of  messages 
for  some  days,  they  were  finally  rejected  by  the  governor, 
in  a  contemptuous  letter,  on  receipt  of  which  the  batteries 
opened  furiously,  and  continued  to  play  till  nightfall,  when 
all  the  mines  being  exploded,  the  Scots  entered  the  breaches 
with  great  intrepidity,  amid  a  shower  of  shot  from  the  castle^ 
the  flanking  towers,  and  the  musketry.  Still  the  besieged 
made  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  for  two  hours,  maintained  at 
the  walls  and  in  the  streets,  a  desperate  conflict:  thrice  the 
horse  in  the  town  charged  the  assailants,  as  they  forced  an 
entrance  near  the  close  gate,  but  they  were  steadily  received, 
and  repulsed  by  the  troops  who  had  gained  admission,  and 
the  reserve  coming  up,  the  garrison  fled  in  every  direction. 

Yet,  although  they  had  met  with  such  determined  resis- 
tance, and  suffered  so  severely  on  storming  the  place,  no  acts 
of  atrocity,  stained  the  conquerors  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
nor  did  they  sully  the  honour  they  had  gained,  by  any  cold 
blooded  deed  of  revenge  afterwards.  The  castle  in  which 
the  governor,  the  earls  of  Crawford,  Rea,  and  lord  Maxwell, 
liad  sought  refuge,  surrendered  at  discretion,  when  the  for- 
mer was  sent  to  London  tp  be  tried,  and  the  three  Scottish 
jQoblemen,  to  their  native  country,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
^^tates.*  Tynemouth  castle,  immediately  after,  capitulated, 
the  cannon  and  stores  to  be  delivered  up,  and  the  soldiers, 
yKith  their  private  baggage,  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  sub- 
mit to  parliament.  In  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  the 
people  rose  upon  the  commissioners  of  array,  who  endeav- 
oured to  inlist  them  for  the  king  during  the  siege,  and  sent 
them  prisoners  to  Leslie. 

Agreeably  to  their  projected  plan  of  operations,  the  high 
loyalists  in  Scotland,  as  soon  as  the  army  moved  into  England, 
attempted  to  create  such  a  diversion,  as  would  either  over- 
«tow  the  power  of  the  estates  in  their  absence,  or  force  them 
to  be  recalled  for  their  support.  Huntly^  who  received  a 
commission  from  Charles,  had  along  with  the  other  suspected 

•  Rush  worth,  vol.  v.  p.  651.     Whitclock,  p.  104. 
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Doblemen,  been  required  to  take  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  ahout  the  end  ofUie  year,  1643,  but  refused;  hai- 
ing  signed  one  covenant  already,  at  the  king's  jobrnftimnd,  he 
would  not,  he  said,  sign  another  without  it.     An  order  wii 
then,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  the  estates,  issued  for  hb 
apprehension,  and  the  sequestration  of  his  lands.    The  sheriff 
having  intimated  this,  at  the  castle  of  Strathbogie,  the  mar* 
quis  began  to  prepare  for  resenting  the  affront;  some  of  his 
adherents,  among  whom  were  Irvine  of  Drum,  and  the  laird 
of  Haddow,  forcibly  entered  Aberdeen,  with  a  trdop  of  sixt^ 
horse,  and  after  galloping  through  the  streets,  by  way 
bravado,  plundered  the  house  of  one  of  the  baillies,  of 
gold  rings  and  chains,  and  seized,  and  carried  off  the  hxtB^ 
provost  and  magistrates,  as  prisoners  to  Strathbogie. 
securing  the  prisoners,   Huntly  proceeded  himself,  in 
order,   to  Aberdeen,   which  he  plundered  of  all  the 
and  ammunition  lie  could  find,  and  issued  two  prfM*l amaf innt^ 
one  justifying  his  seizure  of  the  provost  and   magistrates^ 
as  disaffected  to  his  majesty,  and  the  other,  a  declaration 
hostility  against  the  covenanters.     Earl  Marischal,  immedi- 
ately summoned  the  committees  of  Angus  and  Meams, 
sent  a  mandate  to  the  marquis,  to  dismiss  his  followers.     Bo^ 
the  marquis,  trusting  to  the  ifssuranccs  he  had  received  froam 
Montrose,   Crawford,  and   Nithsdalc,  that  they  would  fimB 
sufficient  employment  for  the  covenanters,  in  the  south,  lenc- 
an  insulting  reply  to  the  committee,   rc(|uiring  them  to  dis^ 
perse,  and  not  interrupt  the  peace  of  the  country.     Intending^ 
to  fortify  Aberdeen,   he  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  19 
procure  cannon  from  a  ship  of  war  in  the  roads,  but  disap-* 
pointed  in  this,  he  despatched  a  force  of  about  three  bandred 
horse  and  foot,  heade<l  by  Irvine,  younger  of  Drum,  bis 
in-law,  anil  major  Nathaniel  Gordon,  to  seize  upon  some  bl 
cartoons*    lying  at   Montrose.      The  inhabitants,  who  bad 
been  informed  of  the  intended   visit,   had  lighted  fires  upoa 
the  tops  of  the  steeple,  to  alarm  the  country,  and  remained 
under  arms,  expecting  their  arrival.     About  two  o'clock  iia 
the  morning,   they  entered  the  place   with    their  trumpets 

*  StiwII  cannon. 
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sounding,  the  common  bell  at  the  same  time  ringing,  to 
summon  the  town's  people,  some  of  whom  received  them 
brarely  in  the  streets,  while  others  fired  from  the  "  foreshots" 
briskly  upon  them ;  they,  however,  succeeded  in  clearing  the 
causey,  and  gaining  possession  of  the  guns.  A  vessel  was 
lying  dry  in  the  harbour,  and  the  captors  bargained  with  the 
provost  for  her,  to  carry  them  north  to  Aberdeen ;  but  when 
she  began  to  float,  and  the  cannon  were  brought  to  the  beach, 
the  provost,  who  had  shipped  his  own  property  on  board, 
saluted  the  Huntleans  with  a  round  of  grape  and  musquetry, 
which  forced  them  to  retire  with  unexpected  precipitation. 
Drum  then  returned  to  the  town,  and  let  loose  the  Highland- 
ers, who,  possessing  a  natural  genius  for  thieving,  soon  stript 
the  merchants'  booths,  of  their  rich  merchandise,  cloths,  silks, 
velvets,  gold  and  silver  work,  and  arms;  and  accidentally 
lighting  on  a  pipe  of  Spanish  wine,  they,  after  carousing 
heartily,  left  Montrose  pillaged  and  half  ruined — having 
twice  set  it  on  fire — and  in  high  spirits,  proceeded  to  Cor- 
ratchie,  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  the  earl  of  Airly; 
but  he  had  heard  of  the  marquis  of  Argyle's  advance,  and 
refused  them  admittance.  They  then  returned  in  disorder  to 
Aberdeen. 

The  covenanters  now  beginning  to  assemble  in  formidable 
numbers,  the  marquis  assembled  a  council  of  his  friends,  and 
informed  them,  that  he  had  been  induced  to  take  the  field,  by 
the  assurance  of  an  army  from  the  south,  coming  to  his  as- 
sistance, and,  in  hopes  of  several  of  the  lords  in  the  north 
rising  to  join  him,  besides,  the  reliance  he  had  placed  on  the 
people  of  the  country,  who,  he  imagined,  would  have  flocked 
eagerly  to  his  banner,  as  they  were  grievously  groaning 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  estates,  but  he  found  that  he  had 
been  deceived  in  his  information,  and  had  too  rashly  engaged 
in  an  enterprise  which  he  had  not  the  means  of  rendering 
successful.  To  give  battle  to  such  a  force  as  was  coming 
against  him,  would  be  madness;  he,  therefore,  could  only 
propose,  to  hang  upon  their  flanks,  harass  their  stragglers, 
and  live  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy,  and,  if  too  hardly 
pressed,  retire  to  the  strengths  of  Strathbogie,  Auchin- 
down,  or  the  Bog,  and  wait,  in  the  hope  of  better  fortune, 

VOL.  IV.  u 
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till  succour  should  arrive  from  the  king.  To  this  proposgl^ 
his  retainers  readily  assented.  On  bearing  that  bis  son,  lord 
Gordon, — for,  as  was  afterward  commoni  the  son  and  tb4 
father,  were  on  difiPerent  sides — was  arming  against  bim  #t 
Banff,  he  immediately  proceeded  thither,  but  finding  that  hia 
fears  in  that  quarter,  were  unfounded,  he  went  home  to  Straths 
bogie,  where  his  friends  were  assembled,  with  upwards  d 
three  hundred  horse,  and  fifteen  hundred  foot.  Among  tfaeoit 
Gordon  of  Haddow,  Irvine  of  Drum,  and  Sir  George  Drum- 
niond  of  Gight,  urged  him  strongly  to  put  hia  plan  of  bai^ 
casing  the  enemy,  into  instant  execution,  but  he  said,  ha  bad 
changed  his  mind,  as  he  saw  bis  forces  were  unequal  to  tha 
fray,  to  which,  they  tauntingly  replied  :-^^*  We  have  shown 
ourselves  foolishly,  and  will  leave  the  field  shamefully;  we 
never  thought  better  would  come  of  it,"  and  parted,  each  to 
shift  for  themselves,  in  high  wrath.  The  marquis,  next  day, 
set  the  provost  and  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  at  liberty,  and 
quietly  retired  himself  to  Auchindown. 

Argyle,  on  his  arrival  at  Aberdeen,*  learning  that  the 
laird  of  Haddow,  with  a  number  of  his  friends,  had  fortified 
themselves  in  the  house  of  Kellie,  marched  thither  with  hia 
army,  and  invested  it ;  perceiving,  however,  that  considerable 
time  would  be  required  to  reduce  it,  he  sent  a  trumpeter, 
oilering  pardon  to  all  who  were  within,  if  they  would  sur- 
render, except  the  laird.  They,  seeing  no  means  of  eicape, 
accepted  the  conditions,  Haddow  twice  attempted  to  tfeat, 
but  could  obtain  no  terms,  and  was  obliged  to  throw  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  the  estates,  which  was  the  only  favour  Mazia- 
chal,  his  own  relative,  could  obtain  for  him.  He  was  sent  to 
Edinburgh,  brought  to  trial,  and  executed  on  a  charge  ef 
treason,  f 


*  Spalding,  vol.  ii.  p.  19C.    Although  a  great  enemy  of  the  coveai 
Spalding,  in  his  account  of  this  expedition,  mentions  that  the  town  of  Absr* 
decn  received  good  payment  for  the  troops.    Spalding,  vol.  ii.  pp.  184,  S09. 

f  Lning  remarks,  on  this  transaction,  "  No  blood  had  been  shed  hi  Eng^ 
land,  except  in  the  field,  and  there  hostilities  had  been  conducted  with  the 
generosity  peculiar  to  civilized  nations,  rarely  experienced  in  external  wirSi 
But  when  the  first  triennial  parliament  met  in  Scotland^  Gordon  of  Haddow^ 
a  man,  obnoxious  for  his  oppressions,  was  convicted  of  a  ti^aaonable  « 
67 
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Hantiy,  afraid  lest  he  should  hare  been  constrained  to 
revisit  his  old  quarters  at  Edinburgh,  removed  secretly  to 
tbe  Bog  of  Oight, — now  castle  Gordon — accompanied  by 
James  Gordon  of  Lctterfarrie,  John  Gordon,  jun*  of  Auch- 
moDziel,  and  Jobn  Gordon,  alias,  John  of  Berwick,  whence 
he  brought  away  some  trunks,  filled  with  gold,  silver,  and 
valuable  apparel,  these  he  intrusted  to  the  care  of  James 
Gordon,  and  John  of  Berwick;  but  their  attachment  to 
their  chief,  was  not  proof  against  the  temptation  of  such 
a  treasure.  Finding  by  accident,  a  vessel  bound  for  C^th- 
new,  they  shipped  the  boxes^  and  leaving  their  master  ^o 
hW  shifts,  set  off  with  the  spoil.  The  marquis,  who  had 
one  thousand  dollars  still  remaining,  unable  to  carry  them 
with  him,  left  them  in  charge  of  an  Alexander  Gordon,  and 
pft>cunng  a  small  boat,  set  out  after  the  faithless  runaways. 
In  his  absence,  Alexander,  as  treacherous  as  the  others,  be- 
trayed his  trust.  On  landing  in  Sutherlandshire^  the  most 
powerful  chieftain  of  the  north,  was  glad  to  find  sbelter  in  a 
paltry  alehoitse.  Next  day,  with  one  solitary  atteiidant,  he 
lode  to  Caithness,  and  procured  a  lodging  with  his  cousin- 
gerroan,  Francis  Sinclair,  where  he  unexpecitedly  met  Lctter- 
farrie, '^  to  whom  he  gave  no  thanks,  but  took  order  with  his 
tvonks,  and  dismissed  him."  The  day  after,  he  proceeded 
by  sea^  to  Strathnaver,  where  he  remained  in  retirement, 
without  molestation,  till  next  year.  Irvine,  3Founger  of  Drum, 
the  son-in-law  of  Huntly,  attemi>€ing  to  make  his  escape  with 


nKtkm  with  Huntly,  and,  in  order  to  infuse  a  salutary  terror  into  the  royalists, 

w«i  rahnftmnly  executed.*'    Hi«t.  of  Scot.  vol.  iii.  p.  S76.     Setting  aside  the 

i»liiBi unities  introduced  when  the  king  brought  over  the  Irish  troops  into 

HagkiDd,  where  no  quarter  was  given,  certainly  no  very  generons  mode  of 

conducting  civilized  warfare,  Mr.  L.  forgets,  that  captain  Howard  had  been 

Wig^  by  order  of  the  parliament^  and  Turpin,  a  sea  captain,  by  prince  Ru- 

pot,  who  also  executed  fourteen  clothiers,   at   Woodhouse,   in  WOtshire. 

l^kdlow,  vol.  i.  pi  190.    Bush  worth,  vol.  v.  p.  685.    But  Haddow's  offence, 

^»s  not  only  the  being  in  arms,  he  had  violently  carried  away  the  magistrates 

of  Aberdeen,  and  imprisoned  them  for  collecting  taxes ;  he  was  also  accused 

of  the  murder  of  Stalker,  and  several  other  atrocities.    The  manner  in  which 

the  king**  party  carried  on  the  war  against  the  co? enanters,  required  that 

lome  example  should  be  made,  to  infuse  a  salutary  terror  into  the  royalitti^ 

and  repress  their  wanton  inhumanity. 
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his  new  married  lady,  was  driven  into  Caithness,  and  s  re* 
ward  having  been  offered  for  him,  he  was  basely  delivered  am 
with  his  brothers,  by  the  same  Francis  Sinclair,  to  whom  tbe 
marquis  had  gone  in  his  distress.  War  is  ever  accompanied 
by  a  sad  deterioration  of  manners,  but  civil  war,  in  general, 
exhibits  in  the  treachery  it  introduces  among  friends,  and  the 
relentless  cruelty  it  excites  among  opponents,  a  more  degrad- 
ing picture  of  our  nature,  than  any  other  .species  of  diaC 
malignant  mischief. 

Montrose,  now  decorated  with  the  title  of  marquis,  .whose 
hyperbolical  assurances,  had  excited  the  north  to  premature 
insurrection,  made  an  abortive  attempt  upon  the  south.  A^ 
companied  by  two  hundred  horse,  which  the  earl  of  Newcastle 
had  furnished,  and  some  militia  from  the  counties  of  Cum* 
berland  and  Nortiiumbcrland,  he  entered  Scotland  and  erected 
the  royal  standard  at  Dumfries;  but  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectations from  Ireland,  and  not  being  joined  by  any  of  the 
inhabitants,  while  the  earl  of  Callander  was  preparing  to 
come  against  him  with  the  new  levies,  he  withdrew  into  Eng- 
land, and,  after  pillaging  Morpeth,  he  was  summoned  to 
join  prince  Uupert,  then  advancing  to  raise  the  siege  of  York, 
but  before  he  could  arrive,  the  battle  of  Marston-moor  had 
been  fought,  and  all  hope  of  assistance  from  that  quarter  cut 
oif.  Unable  to  raise,  even  the  appearance  of  an  army,  he  dis- 
missed his  associates,  *  with  instructions  to  repair  to  the  king, 
and  adopted  the  only  eligible  plan  left  himself,  that  of  pni-> 
feeding  to  Scotland  in  di.sguivj,  to  riiiie  the  highlandcrs,  and 
await  the  arrival  of  the  carl  of  Antrim's  promised  auxiliaries. 
To  the  king,  after  all  lii**  miigiiilicunt  promises,  he  could  noC, 
and  to  tlie  covenanter-,  after  his  detected  treachery,  he  durst 
not  go;  it  was,  therefore,  not  an  oSject  of  choice,  but  of  ne- 
cessity, whether  he  should  proceed  to  the  hills,  as  a  romantic 
daring  adventurer,  rather  than  to  court,  as  a  deserted  helpless 
fugitive,  in  the  one  case,  ho  encountered  danger,  in  the  other, 
irremediable  disgrace,   nor  was  it  without  hazard. 


•  These  were  the  Ou'.Mcs  Innc^cs,  Grahams  and  Dr.  Wishart,  who 
wards  wrote,  the  Mi*nu)ir*  of  Nfontro^c;  thcv  were,  however,  t.ikcn 
in  ihiir  way  to  the  kin.;,  and  srr.t  to  Scotland,  where  they  remained  in  ju 
ilii  delivered  by  the  battle  of  Kilivth. 
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With  two  companions  only,  colonel  Sibbald,  and  Sir  Wil- 
iam  Rollock,  he  set  out  from  Carlisle,  for  Scotland,  habited 
IS  groom  to  Sibbald,  and  arrived  safely  at  Tullibalton,  near 
be  foot  of  the  Grampians,  the  residence  of  Patrick  Graham 
f  Inchbrakie,  his  most  intimate  friend.  On  ^he  road,  he 
raff  accosted  by  a  Scottish  soldier,  who  had  served  under  the 
larquis  of  Newcastle,  and  recognised  him,  in  spite  of  his 
isguise,  but  he  gave  him  a  piece  of  money,  and  the  mai 
ept  the  secret  Here  he  passed  a  week  of  anxious  expecta- 
ioH)  in  solitary  rambles  among  the  mountains  during  the  day, 
esting  in  an  obscure  cottage  during  the  night,  and,  to  his 
nspeakable  mortification,  learned  that  Huntly  had  been  dis- 
ersed,  without  a  blow,  and  was  like  himself,  lurking  in  ob- 
curitj,  in  a  wild  corner  of  the  land.  Rumours  of  the  ap- 
roach  of  the  Irish,  at  length  cheered  him;  but  instead  of 
n  army  of  ten  thousand,  only  about  sixteen  hundred  des- 
eradoes,  who  had  been  trained  to  arms,  and  inured  to  mur- 
er,  in  the  rebellion  under  Antrim,  had  landed  under  Alaster 
facdonald,  in  Ardnamurchan,  Argyleshire,  and  after  spread- 
ig  destruction  and  death  throughout  the  whole  district, 
estroying  what  they  could  not  use,  and  burning  what  they 
ould  not  remove,  upon  hearing  that  the  marquis  of  Argyle 
ras  advancing  against  them,  precipitately  crossed  to  the  isle 
»f  Sky,  and  thence  to  Kintail,  in  Ross-shire.  At  their  land- 
ng,  Macdonald  sent  a  fiery  cross*  through  Moray,  Ross, 
[^thness,  and  Sutherlandshire,  ordering  the  whole  country 
JO  attend  the  king's  lieutenant,  the  lord  marquis  of  Mon- 

*  Wlien  a  chieftain  designed  to  summon  his  clan  upon  anj  sudden  or  im- 
porttnt  emergency,  he  slew  a  goat,  and  making  a  cross  of  apy  light  wood, 
Mared  its  extremities  in  the  fire,  and  extinguished  them  in  the  blood  of  the 
Bimnal  This  was  called  the  fiery  cross,  also  Crean  Tarigh,  or  the  cross  of 
■^e,  because  disobedience  to  what  the  symbol  implied  inferred  infamy.  It 
*•!  delivered  to  a  swift  and  trusty  messenger,  who  ran  full  speed  with  it  to 
^next  hamlet,  where  he  presented  it  to  the  principal  person,  with  a  single 
^rd  implying  the  place  of  rendezvous.  He  who  received  the  symbol,  was 
^imd  to  send  it  forward  with  equal  despatch  to  the  next  village  ;  and  thus  it 
P^^ed  with  incredible  celerity  through  all  the  district  which  owed  allegiance 
^^  the  chief,  and  also  among  his  allies  and  neighbours,  if  the  danger  was  com- 
'^  to  them.  At  the  sight  of  the  fiery  cross,  every  man  from  sixteen  years  to 
^ty,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  was  oblifed  instantly  to  repair  in  his  best  arms 
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trose,  under  pain  of  fire  and  sword.  The  committee  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  return,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  Macdonald^s  pro- 
ceedings, sent  orders,  that  proclamation  should  be  nuule  at 
all  the  parish  churches,  and  market  places  in  the  northein 
counties,  to  assemble  the  fencible  men  to  oppose  them.  Ig- 
norant of  the  situation  or  fate  of  their  leader,  and  alike  un- 
certain of  their  own  destination,  they  traversed  the  wide 
range  of  Lochaber  and  Badenoch,  receiving  an  acceasion  of 
numbers  from  the  clans,  but  no  intelligence  respecting  the 
route  they  were  to  take,  or  the  forces  with  whom  they  were 
to  co-operate. 

Montrose,  better  informed  of  their  motions,  presented  him- 
self in  the  common  dress  of  the  mountaineers,  the  trewt  en(l 
bonnet,  accompanied  by  only  one  single  attendant*  to  the 
surprised  marauders,  as  they  descended  into  Athol.  At  firrt^ 
they  could  not  believe,  that  one,  so  meanly  habited,  and  8t> 
poorly  accompanied,  was  the  great  general  they  had  been  ledl 
to  expect,  nor  was  it,  till  the  respect  paid  him  by  the  higfa- 
landers,  who  were  acquainted  with  his  person,  convinced  them 
that  he  was  indeed  the  chief,  that  they  would  acknowledge 
his  authority.  His  name  attracted  the  men  of  Athol,  and  the 
party  soon  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  army,  wbicli  hb 
eulogists,  who,  to  magnify  his  valour,  diminish  his  strength, 
estimate  at  three  thousand.  He  instantly  marched  through 
Strathearn,  and  commenced  his  career,  by  plundering  dbe 
lands,  destroying  the  corn,  and  burning  the  houses  of  the 
hostile  clan,  Menzies.  His  situation  was  critical,  and  ad- 
mitted of  no  delay.  The  marquis  of  Argyle  was  behind*  in 
pursuit  of  the  Irish,  and  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
troops,  under  the  command  of  lord  Elcho,  were  stationed 
near  Perth.  To  prevent  being  hemmed  in,  it  was  necessaiy 
to  move,  retreat  was  impossible,  as  the  passes  were  all  in. 
possession  of  the  enemy,  and  the  seas  guarded  by  hostile  ▼« 
sels.  In  front,  the  troops  were  inferior  to  his  own;  the  Iriih* 
were  veterans,  and  the  highlanders  accustomed  to  irregnl^i^ 

and  accoiurenients  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.     He  who  failed  to  i»ppei'-^ 
suffered  the  extremities  of  fire  and  sword,  which  were  cmblematictlly 
nounced  to  the  disobedient  by  the  bloody  and  burned  marks  upon  the  wi 
•ignal. — Notes  to  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  8vo.  edit.  p.  333. 
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combat.  Bat  the  leTies  under  Elcho,  were  raw^  untrained 
le?ies,  o£Bcered  by  men  who  had  never  seen  an  engagement 
and  commanded  bj  superiors,  who  were  not  unjustly  suspected 
of  disaffection  to  the  cause;  to  advance,  therefore,  was  his 
most  prudent  measure. 

On  his  march,  he  was  joined  by  lord  Kilpont,  son  of  the 
earl  of  Monteith,  and  Sir  John  Drummond,  son  of  the  earl 
of  Perth,  with  five  hundred  men,  who  had  been  intrusted  to 
them  by  the  covenanters,    for  the  defence  of  the    country, 
against  their  savage  invaders,    but,  who  set  an  example  of 
treachery,  which  was  aptly  imitated.     Four  miles  west  from 
Perth,  the  covenanters  had  drawn  up  their  army,  upon  the 
large  plain  of  Tippermuir,   and  awaited  the  descent  of  the 
enemy.     Montrose  arranged  his  troops,  as  preconcerted  with 
some  of  the  opposite  leaders.   The  Irish,  armed  with  muskets 
alone,  he  placed  in  the  centre,  and,  as  he  had  no  cavalry,  be 
stationed  the  highlanders,  accustomed  to  the  sword,  and  able 
to  wield  it  with  tremendous  effect,  on  the  flanks,  to  sustain 
the  attack  of  the  enemies'  horse.    But,  at  the  first  assault,  the 
covenanters'  horse  fled;    overpowered,    says  Wishart,    by  a 
shower  of  stones,  or  what  is  more  probable,  induced  by  the 
treachery  of  lord  Drummond,  and  his  friend  Gask.     Their 
flight,  threw  the  ill  disciplined  foot,  into  instant  and  irremedi- 
able disorder,  and  they  followed  in  such  rapid  and  fearful 
confusion,  that  many  expired  through  fatigue  and  terror,  with- 
ont  the  mark  of  a  wound.*    The  number  slain  in  the  engage- 
ment was  small,  but  the  rout  was  complete,  and  about  three 
hondred  were  killed  in  the  pursuit.     The  artiUery,  ammuni- 
tion, and  baggage  of  the  vanquished,  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  victors,  whose  loss  was  but  trifling.     Drummond  and  his 
friend,  justified  the  imputation  of  treachery  in  the  battle,  by 
openly  joining  the  marquis  immediately  after. 

This  victory,  so  opportunely  gained,  made  Montrose  master 
of  Perth,  and  provided  his  troops  with  clothing  and  ammuni- 
tion, of  which  they  had  previously  only  a  very  scanty  supply. 
The  town  was  plundered  of  money,  goods,  and  whatever  was 
i^ecessary  for  the  troops,  or  whatever  articles  were  valuable  and 

*  Baillie,  vol.  iL  p.  94. 
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portable;  but  not  being  perfectly  stripped,  his  historian  hts 
represented  this  usage,  as  a  very  <<  singular  instance  of  d^ 
mcncy,  to  reconcile  the  people  more  effectually  to  the  king," 
and  merciful,  it  certainly  was,  in  comparison  of  the  sack  ot 
Aberdeen,  yet  the  stoutest  young  men  were  impressed  into 
the  ranks,  and  all  the  horses  fit  for  service,  seized.*  After 
spoiling  Perth  for  three  days,  he  entered  Angus,  and  his  suc- 
cess attracted  around  him,  the  earl  of  Airly,  bis  sons.  Sir 
Thomas  and  Sir  David  Ogilvy,  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  lords 
Duplin  and  Spynie,  and  colonel  Gordon,  from  the  nortbf 
with  a  number  of  horsemen.  Dundee,  re-enforced  by  troops 
from  Fife,  refused  to  surrender  at  his  summons,  and,  as  he 
dreaded  the  approach  of  Argyle,  he  bent  his  steps  northward, 
rather  than  risk  his  laurels  in  a  doubtful  siege. 

Alarmed  at  his  approach,  the  committee  in  Aberdeen,  sent 
off  the  public  money,  and  their  most  valuable  effects,  to 
Dunnotter,  and  collecting  a  force  of  about  two  thousand, 
seven  hundred  men,  they  threw  up  some  fortifications  at  the 
bridge  of  Dee,  expecting  him  to  advance  by  that  road. 
He  crossed  a  ford  farther  up,  at  the  mills  of  Drum,  and 
halting,  sent  a  summons  to  the  town  to  surrender,  bat  the 
covenanters'  army  being  on  their  march,  the  messengers  who 
brought  the  summons  were  hospitably  entertained,  and  dis- 
missed. 

By  some  accident,  the  drummer,  on  his  return,  being  killed, 
Montrose,  in  a  rage,  commanded  an  immediate  attack,  and 
issued  the  inhuman  orders  for  no  quarter,  f  Lord  Burleigh, 
and  Lewis  Gordon,  a  son  of  Huntly's,  led  the  covenanters' 
right  and  left  wings,  which  consisted  of  horse,  and  the  levies 

♦  Wisharfs  Memoirs  of  Montrose,  p.  81. 

f  Spalding,  Hbt.  vol.  ii.  p.  235.  Baillic,  vqI.  iL  p.  92.  lo  an  original'leiler 
from  tbe  ministers  of  Perth,  respecting  the  surrender  of  that  towo,  pubUihed 
in  tbe  Scots  Magaz.  Nov.  1817,  the  conditions  upon  which  Perth  fuireodcradp 
are  stated  to  have  been,  that  the  town  and  parish  should  not  be  burdened 
with  any  thing  against  their  conscience ;  that  they  should  not  be  rifled  or 
plundered;  that  none  of  their  men  should  be  pressed;  that  none  of  the  Irnliei 
should  get  entrie;  and,  that  all  their  good  neighbourb  should  have  a  pMi 
honestlie  to  quit  the  town. 

f  Spalding,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^236. 
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of  Aberdeenshire,  a  majority  of  whom  were  indifferent  in  the 
cause.     The  centre  was  composed  of  the  Fife  soldiers,    and 
those  that  from  principle  had  joined  them.     Montrose,   still 
deficient  in  cavalry,    had    mixed    his    musketeers    with    his 
horse,  and  waited  to  receive  the  attack.     Lord  Lewis  Gor- 
don^    a  rash  and  headstrong  young    man,    who  had  forced 
a  number  of  the    Gordons   to  engage  in  opposition  to  the 
inclination  and  orders  of  his  father,   rushed  precipitately  for- 
ward with  the  left  wing,  which  being  steadily  saluted  by  a 
fire  of  musketry,  a  reception  they  did  not  expect,  were  sud- 
denly checked,  and  before  they  could  rally,   were  vigorously 
attacked  and  routed  by  the  inferior  numbers  of  the  enemy's 
horse.     The  opposite  wing  experienced  a  similar  fate,    but 
the  centre  stood  firm,  and  maintained  their  post  for  upwards 
of  two  hours,  against  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  whose 
cavah'y,  returning  irom  the  pursuit,  joined  in  the  assault.    At 
last,  the  Aberdonians  gave  way,  and  having  been  directed  to' 
retreat  to  the  town  in  case  of  disaster,  they  fled  thither,  while 
the  lelentless  victors  hotly  pursuing,  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  the 
injunctions  of  their  leader,   so  consonant  to  their  bosoms  and 
practice,  '^  killed  all,  and  spared  none."     In  the  fields,  in  the 
streets,  or  in  their  houses,  armed,  or  unarmed,  no  man  found 
mercy;  only,  if  he  were  well  dressed,  the  savages  first  strip- 
ped him,  to  save  his  clothes  from  being  stained  with  his  blood, 
and  then  murdered  him.     "  The  plundering  of  our   town, 
liouses,    merchants  booths  and  all,"    says    a   loyal  burgess, 
strongly  attached  to  Charles,  "  was  pitiful  to  seel"  * 

Montrose,  who  had  promised  his  soldiers  the  plunder  of 

*  Spalding  ascribes  this  to  the  absence  of  the  ministers,   "  because  the 
■ministers,  through  the  guiltiness  of  their  consciences,  had  fled."     He  i»  an 
•dmircr  of  Montrose,  and  a  staunch  friend,  but  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  hi» 
atrocities.     Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  impartiality  of  Wisbart's  pane- 
gyric, who  dismisses  this  terrible  scene  in  a  sentence.    "  Montrose  having 
^^led  back  his  men  to  their  colours,  entered  the  city,  and  allowed  them  two 
^■fcjs  rest  to  refresh    themselves."     Memoirs  of  Montrose,   p.  91.    Bishop 
Otjthrie  still  more  impudently  asserts,  that  Montrose  "  showed  great  mercy, 
^H>th  pardoning  the  people,  and  protecting  their  goods."     Memoiru,  p.  158. 
^uch  as  the  presbyterian  ch»plains  have  been  ridiculed,  I  believe  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  any  proceedings,  that  bore  the  smallest  resemblance  in 
horror  to  the  sack  of  Aberdeen,  in  any  place  where  they  were  present 
VOL.  IV.  X 
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the  town,  durst  not  let  loose  the  whole  army  upon  the  inha* 
bitants;  he  therefore  returned  to  a  body  which  he  kept  to- 
gether for  protection,  and  left  the  wretched  place  during  the 
night  to  the  mercy  of  the  Irish,  who  revelled  in  unrestraiii- 
cd  blood,  lust,  and  rapine.  They  kept  **  killing,  robbing 
and  plundering  at  their  pleasure,  and  nothing  was  heard  bat 
houling  and  crying,  weeping  and  mourning,  through  all  the 
streets."  Next  day  rose  dismal  on  the  desolated  town,  the 
dead  were  lying  naked  on  the  streets,  and  no  one  durst  a|H 
proach  to  bury  them.  But  the  havock  did  not  cease  even  with 
the  first  horrible  night;  for  four  days  were  the  inhuman 
monsters  allowed  to  riot  in  all  the  wanton  barbarity  to  which 
the  scenes  in  their  own  country  had  accustomed  them.  If 
the  wife  or  the  daughter  dured  to  weep  at  the  assassination 
before  their  eyes,  of  a  husband  or  father,  their  lives  were  the 
forfeit  of  their  natural  feelings,  and  not  content  with  forcing 
the  women  they  seized  in  the  town,  they  carried  others  away 
to  serve  their  brutal  purposes  in  the  camp.  **  It  is  lamenta> 
ble!"  exclaims  the  writer  already  quoted,  *^.to  hear  how  these 
Irish,  who  had  gotten  the  spoil  of  the  town,  did  abuse  the 
same!  They  continued  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Mon- 
day," and  uU  this  in  the  presence,  and  under  the  immediate 
authority  of  the  "  gallant  Montrose,"  who  lodged  in  **  skipper 
Anderson's"  house.  On  Saturday  he  proclaimed  prince 
Rupert  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  hiiiiself  his  lieutenant- 
general.  <*  Sunday  all  d«iy  he  stays,  but  neither  preaching 
nor  prayers  was  in  any  of  the  Aberdccns."  • 

Argyle's  approach  forced  the  pliiiulcrers  to  leave  the  work 
of  destruction;  their  loader,  who  expected  to  be  joined  by 
the  marquis  of  Huntly*s  retaincr>,  marched  north  to  Inverury; 
but  the  marquis  himself  being  absent,  his  son  with  the  cove- 
nanters, and  his  friends  recollecting  the  in>ult  he  had  formerly 
received  from  Montrose,  togedicr  with  the  expectation  of 
Argyle's  speedy  advance,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  former 
visit,  very  few  joined  hi^i  banners.  When  he  approached  the 
Spey,  lie  found  the  boats  removed  to  the  other  side,  and  the 
whole  force  of  Moray  preparcil  to  dispute  the  passage.     In 

•  Spa!»lirii:,  \(it.  ii.  pp.  C"**-*!. 
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thb  dilemma,  no  resource  remained,  but  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
woods,  and  among  the  hills;  but  his  rapid  marches,  and  the 
tardy  movements  of  his  pursuers,  enabled  him  to  reach  in 
safety,  though  with  the  loss  of  his  artillery  and  heavy  baggage, 
the  wilds  of  Badenoch,  where,  with  diminished  numbers — 
for  the  Highlanders  returned  home  to  secure  their  booty — 
he  could  bid  defiance  to  the  approach  of  horse.  Being  de- 
tained here  for  a  few  days,  by  an  illness  occasioned  through 
over  fatigue,  as  soon  as  he  recovered,  he  descended  again 
into  Athol,  to  recruit,  and  despatched  Macdonald  with  the 
Irish,  on  the  same  errand,  into  the  Highlands,  to  invito 
the  Mountaineers  to  join  him,  and  force  such  as  were  un- 
willing to  enlist  From  Athol  he  entered  Angus,  and 
wasted  the  estates  of  lord  Cupar,  Balmerino's  brother,  plun<^ 
dered  the  place  of  Dun,  where  the  inhabitants  of  Montrose 
and  the  surrounding  country,  had  deposited  their  valuables 
for  safety,  and  where  he  obtained  a  supply  of  arms  and  ar- 
%Ilery.  Argyle,  whose  talents  were  not  adapted  to  the  field, 
accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Lothian,  equally  unskilled  in 
military  affairs,  as  his  lieutenant,  after  having  proclaimed  him 
a  traitor,  and  offered  a  reward  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  for 
his  head,  followed,  but  at  a  distance,  the  footsteps  of  Mont* 
rose,  and  although  possessed  of  a  superior  army,  he  perform* 
ed  the  circuit  of  the  Highlands,  from  Aberdeen  to  InvernesSi 
through  Strathspey,  Badenoch,  Athol,  Angus,  and  Meams, 
yet  was  never  able  to'  bring  him  to  an  engagement,  or  inter* 
mpt  his  progress. 

Increased  in  numbers,  Montrose  suddenly  repassed  the 
Grampians,  and  spreading  devastation  around  him,  went 
again  to  attempt  rousing  the  Gordons.  His  former  expedi* 
tion  was  marked  by  spoliation  on  every  side;  his  present 
march,  increasingly  destructive,  ^as  distingoisbed  by  ike 
conflagration  of  the  dhief  covenanters' houses,  and  the  more 
itifamous  flames  of  the  corn  yards.  Disappointed  still  in 
Saining  any  accession*  from  among  Huntly's  friends,  he  took 
T*y  vie  castle,  *  but  was  himself  very  nearly  surprised. 

With  such  men  an  his,  he  ought  always  to  have  been  in 

♦  Then  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Dunfermline. 
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possession  of  the  earliest  intelligence  respecting  the  motions 
of  his  enemies,  but  in  this  most  essential  paA  of  a  generml'f 
duty,  he  was  almost  always  defective;  Argyle  and  Lothian^ 
at  the  head  of  nearly  three  thousand  horse  and  foot,  were 
wi  thin  two  miles  of  his  camp,  before  he  had  heard  of  their 
having  crossed  the  Grampians,  and  if  they  had  not  been  evea 
still  more  deficient  in  generalship  than  he,  the  career  of  the 
hero  must  have  closed  at  Fyvie,  but  his  good  fortune  triumph- 
ed ;  his  courage,  presence  of  mind,  and  that  skill,  which  en- 
abled him  to  manage  to  advantage  that  species  of  force  which 
he  commanded,  extricated  him  from  his  perilous  situation. 
He  distributed  his  men  on  the  heights,  and  among  the  ditches 
and  fences,  where  they  could  not  be  attacked  but  with  hazardi 
and  after  sustaining  two  assaults  from  very  superior  numben^ 
eluding  the  enemy  by  stratagem,  he  drew  off  his  whole  troops 
by  night,  without  loss,  to  Strathbogie,  and  thence  to  Baden- 
och,  where  he  expected  Macdonald  with  the  Irish,  and  re* 
enforcements.  Argyle,  whose  army  had  been  greatly  n4 
glected,  and  had  suffered  much  from  desertion,  returned  to 
Edinburgh  in  disgust,  and  threw  up  his  commission. 

At  this  period,  the  high  courts  of  church  and  state  met 
about  the  same  time,  the  intimate  connexion  between  religion 
and  politics,  rendering  this  necessary,  not  only  because  the 
general  measures  to  be  consulted  upon,  but  because  the  lead- 
ing men  in  each  were  the  same;  they  were  both  convoked 
this  year  without  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  no  comraia- 
sioner  attended  either.  The  general  assembly  sat  first,  and 
after  receiving  the  report  of  their  commissioners  at  Westp 
minster,  and  letters  from  the  assembly  of  divines,  communis 
eating  their  progress  in  the  work  of  uniformity,  and  lamentp 
ing  their  many  hinderances,  from  the  disturbances  of  tbepuln 
lie,  and  the  prevalence  of  sectaries,  they  proceeded  to  censure 
the  Scottish  lords,  who  had  signed  a  bond  at  Oxford,  dis- 
claiming the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  as  traitorous  and 
damnable,  renouncing  the  authority  of  the  convention  or 
parliament,  without  his  majesty's  consent,  and  pledging  their 
honour  to  employ  their  uttermost  powers  and  abilities,  both 
with  lives  and  fortunes,  to  suppress  the  rebels  in  arms  against 
the  king,  and  passed  an  act,  authorizing  their  commission  to 
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proceed  against  them  with  the  greater  excommunication, 
unless  they  publicly  acknowledged  their  offence.  Montrose 
and  Huntly,  with  their  adherents,  had  their  censures  con- 
firmed, and  the  presbyteries  and  synods,  within  whose  bounds 
they  resided,  were  ordered  to  proceed  against  them  in  due 
form.  This  conduct  has  been  condemned  as  an  improper 
interference  of  the  church  in  matters  of  state,  but  where  a 
church  acknowledges  any  government,  as  that  which  in  con« 
science  their  members  are  bound  to  obey,  it  naturally  follows, 
that  they  must  consider  those  who  refuse  obedience  as  rebels, 
and  cannot  consistently  allow  them  to  remain  in  their  com- 
munion. 

By  an  overture  submitted  to  this  assembly,  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  a  practice  for  the  young  gentlemen  attending 
college,  to  get  inveigled  into  improper  connexions,  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents,  and  it  was  proposed  to  declare 
all  promises  of  marriage  given  in  such  circumstances  by  min- 
ors, who  afterwards  were  unwilling  to  fulfil  them,  void  and 
illegal ;  but  the  assembly  remitted  the  consideration  to  pres- 
byteries, and  more  important  discussions  soon  occurred  to 
occupy  their  attention. 

Parliament,  which  met,  on  the  4th  of  June,  according  to 
the  triennial  act,  chose  John,  earl  of  Lauderdale,  president, 
and  formally  ratified  the  acts  of  the  preceding  convention,  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  treaty  with  England,  and 
the  excise.*  They  appointed  the  chancellor  Loudon,  Argyle, 
Balmerino,  Warriston,  Cambuskeneth,  Sir  John  Smith,  pro- 
vost of  Edinburgh,  Hugh  Kennedy,  provost  of  Ayr,  Robert 
Barclay  of  Irvine,  and  lord  Maitland,  as  supernumerary,  or 

*  This  excise,  which  was  not  more  popular  then,  than  a  similar  measure 
St  a  later  date,  imposed  od  every  pint  of  home  made  ale  and  small  beer,  4d, 
on  foreign  imported,  I/;  on  strong  beer,  by  the  brewer  or  housekeeper,  6d» 
French  wine,  ^  pint,  1/4 ;  Spanish  do.  2/8 ;  aquavits,  ^  pint,  sold  2/8 ;  to- 
Wco,  P'  lib.  €d;  on  every  slaughtered  ox,  bull,  or  cow,  value  sixteen  pounds, 
ortbove,  20/;  on  every  one  under  that  price,  13/4;  all  oxen,  bulls,  or  kine, 
l»»csported,  ^  head,  4/,  On  all  sheep,  slaughtered  or  transported,  if  above 
40/  value,  4/,  if  under,  2/;  all  slaughtered  stirks  of  8  lib.  price,  or  above,  6/4 ; 
nnder,  4/;  calves  or  goats,  40/  value,  4/,  under,  2/;  on  all  swine,  6(L  lambs  and 
kids,  2/;  on  every  ell  of  silk,  from  5  merks  value  to  10,  6/4,  above  that  value, 
10/;  plush,  or  pan  velvet,  ^  do.  20/;  satin,  13/4;  every  ounce  of  gold  lact 
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any  three  of  them,  to  proceed  to  England  as  commisfionen» 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  English  parliament,  in  their  nego- 
tiations with  the  king.  They  declared  the  imprisonmeot  at 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  for  crimes  said  to  have  been  committed 
in  Scotland,  a  breach  of  law,  forfeited  the  earls  of  Crawford 
and  Forth,  lord  Yethan,  Haddow,  and  captain  Logie,  and 
after  appointing  a  number  of  committees,  prorogued  their 
sitting  till  the  first  Tuesday  of  January,  1615. 

During  these  transactions  in  Scotland,  where  the  prospects 
of  Charles  seemed  to  brighten  a  little,  by  the  appearance  of 
that  baleful  meteor,  that  was  to  deceive,  and  hurry  him  on  to 
his  fate,  his  fortune  in  England,  though  chequered,  improfr 
ed  on  the  whole,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  much  more 
favourable  than  could  have  been  prognosticated,  after  the 
fatal  result  of  Marston  moor.  The  parliamentary  force  was 
divided  into  two  armies,  one  under  Essex,  and  the  other 
commanded  by  Waller ;  but  envious  of  each  other's  inflnenoe 
or  fame,  they  did  not  act  with  cordial  union.  In  opposition 
to  the  desire  of  the  parliamentary  committee,  Essex  marched 
into  Cornwall  against  prince  Maurice,  and  sent  Waller  to 
watch  the  progress  of  his  majesty,  who  outmanoeuvred  him, 
and,  after  a  skirmish  at  Cropreedy  bridge,  obliged  him  to 
retire  to  London  to  recruit.  The  king,  thus  left  disengaged, 
directed  his  attention  towards  Essex,  and,  in  a  narrow  conn* 
try  of  defiles  and  passes,  so  hemmed  in  the  parliamentary 
army,  that  unable  to  extricate  them,  their  general  desperately 
forced  his  way  with  the  cavalry  to  Plymouth,  and  left,  his 
infantry  to  capitulate.  Their  determined  front  gained  good 
terms,  they  surrendered  their  arms,  but  were  allowed  to  de^ 


13/i ;  ell  of  gold  or  lilver  cloth,  3  lib;  a  beaver  hat,  13/;  pair  of  lilk  itocfc- 
ings,  13/4  ;  broad  cloth,  ^  ell,  retailed  at  seven  pounds,  6/,  above  that  pricey 
12/;  cambric,  lawn,  or  Holland,  or  Holland  cloth,  for  the  value  of  eveiy  SO^ 
]/.  Coal  exported  in  Scottish  or  English  bottoms,  to  the  value  of  twdfe 
pounds,  el;  in  foreign  bottoms,  12/.  From  this  libt  it  will  appear,  thattli^ 
art  of  taxation  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  new  discoveries  of  thu  «■• 
lightened  age ;  and  neither,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  roost  popular  govcminent 
always  the  cheapest,  but  then,  there  is  a  health  and  a  vigour  in  popular  gofw 
emments,  which  enables  the  body  politic  to  supply  the  additional  drain,  lbs 
Turks  do  not  pay  a  tithe  of  taxation,  in  comparison  of  Britain. 
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without  any  stipulation.  In  little  more  than  a  month, 
ganized  under  a  new  leader — the  earl  of  Manchester-— 
were  again  in  battle  against  him,  and  at  Newbury,  re- 
the  artillery  they  had  lost  at  Foy ;  yet,  this  officer,  al- 
;fa  superior  in  numbers  and  victorious,  allowed  the  king 
thdraw  his  artillery  From  Dennington  castle  without 
tation,  and  conclude  the  campaign  with  credit,  by  a  safe 
1  to  Oxford. 

th  parties  being  still  so  equally  balanced,  the  termina- 
>f  the  war  seemed  as  distant  as  ever,  and  the  nation 
ed  with  the  protracted  hostilities  which  they  had  not 
pated,  murmured  at  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
d,  and,  as  usual  in  cases  of  public  dissatisfaction,  the 
s  endeavoured  each  to  exculpate  himself,  by  attempting 
X  the  blame  on  another.  Essex  and  Waller  were  un- 
late,  and  their  mutual  recriminations  were  just  what 
o  be  expected.  Manchester  had  been  successful,  but 
lot  followed  up  his  success,  and  the  affair  at  Denning- 
istle,  was  urged  as  a  proof  of  either  his  incapacity,  or 
[ingness  to  strike  such  a  decisive  blow  as  would  reduce 
Dg  to  a  state  in  which  peace  might  be  safely  concluded 
lim.  But  the  noble  generals  were  suspected  of  being 
ed  by  that  corporate  feeling,  which  beheld  with  jeal- 

the  increasing  power  of  the  commons,  and  looked 
js  the   restoration  of  the   king,   upon  such  terms   as 

sustain  their  waneing  influence  in  the  government, 
egain  them  their  lost  weight  in  the  country,  as  of 
r  consequence,  than  the  establishment  of  proper  safe- 
s  against  the  despotic  encroachments  of  royalty.     They 

their  appointment  and  continuance  in  command,  to 
mentary  influence,  and  it  was  evident  that  their  errors 
sconduct,  tended  to  lessen  the  hold  their  employers 
pon  the  public,  as  well  as  endanger  the  public  cause* 
rendered  it  necessary  that  some  measure  should  be 
jd,  to  allay  the  dissatisfaction  which  was  openly  ex- 
d  without  doors,  and  secretly  entertained  by  the  ma- 
within ;  but  although  it  had  been  voted  a  twelvemonth 
,  that  the  members  of  parliament,   with  some  excep- 

should  not  hold  places,  and  an  inquiry  had  been  in- 
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siituted  into  the  number  and  emoluments  of  these  now  en- 
joyed, and  the  plain  way  to  confirm  the  wavering  confidence 
of  the  public  was  pointed  out,  that  of  simply  carrying  their 
own  resolutions  into  effect,  yet  no  one  had  the  courage  to 
bring  the  subject  fairly  before  the  legislature,  till  Cromwell, 
in  a  manly,  convincing,  and  forcible  speech,  introduced  it. 

In  language  the  reverse  of  '^  confused  and  inelegant,"  he 
told  them,  **  That  it  was  now  a  time  to  speak,  or  for  ever  to 
hold  the  tongue;  the  important  occasion  being  no  less  than 
to  save  a  nation  out  of  a  bleeding,  liay,  almost  a  dying  con- 
dition, which  the  long  continuance  of  the  war  h&d  already 
brought  it  into,  so  that  without  a  more  speedy,  vigorous,  and 
effectual  prosecution  of  the  war,   casting  off  all  lingering 
proceedings,  like  soldiers  of  fortune  beyond  sea,  to  spin  out 
a  war,  we  shall  make  the  kingdom  weary  of  us,  and  bate  the 
name  of  a  parliament.     For  what  do  the  enemy  say  ?  nay, 
what  do  many  say,  that  were  friends  at  the  beginning  of  this 
parliament?     Even  this,  that  the  members  of  both  houses 
have  got  great  places  and  commands,  and  the  sword  into 
their  hands,  and  what  by  interest  in  parliament,  and  what  hy 
power  in  the  army,  will  perpetually  continue  themselves  ix^ 
grandeur,  and  not  permit  the  war  speedily  to  end,  lest  their 
own  power  should  determine  with  it.     This  I  speak  here  Ctf> 
our  own  faces,  is  but  what  others  do  utter  abroad  behind 
our  backs.     I  am  far  from  reflecting  on  any.     I  know  th^ 
worth  of  these  commanders,  members  of  both  houses,  wh<3 
are  yet  in  power;  but  if  I  may  speak  my  conscience  withotai 
reflection  upon  any,  I  do  conceive,  if  the  army  be  not  pta.t 
into  another  method,  and  the  war  more  vigorously  prosecu 
ed,  the  people  can  bear  the  war  no  longer,  and  will  enfoi 
you  to  a  dishonourable  peace.     But  this  I  would  recommen 
to  your  prudence    not  to  insist  upon  any  complaint  or 
sight  of  any  commander-in-chief,  upon  any  occasion  wlial 
soever,  for  as  I  must  acknowledge  myself  guilty  of  oversigh 
so  I  know  they  can  rarely  be  avoided  in  military  affain^ 
therefore,  waving  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  thes* 
things,  let  us  apply  ourselves  to  the  remedy  that  is  mo^* 
necessary,  and  I  hope  wc  have  such  true  English  hearts,  an^ 
zealous  affections  towards  the  general  weal  of  our  mothe^ 
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country,  that  no  members  of  either  house  will  scruple  to  deny 
themselves  their  own  private  mterests  for  the  public  good» 
nor  account  it  a  dishonour  done  to  them,  whatever  the  par- 
liament shall  resolve  upon  in  this  weighty  afiair." 
,    Silence  thus  broken,  a  debate  ensued,  which  ended  in  the 
adoption  of  a  motion  by  Zoach  Tate,  seconded  by  the  younger 
Vane,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  excluding  nil  members  of 
parliament  from  holding  any  command  in  the  army,  and  on 
the  same  day,  a  fast  was  ordered  to  be  held,  for  imploring 
God's  blessing  on  their  measures.     Two  days  after,  the  bill 
was  brought  in,  and  read  a  first  time.     On  the  14th,  it  was 
read,  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  where 
an  amendment  in  favour  of  the  lord  general,  and  another, 
obligatory  on  all  officers  accepting  commands,  to  obey  what^ 
ever  form  of  church  government  should  be  agreed  upon  by 
parliament,   and  the  assembly  of  divines  were  introduced. 
After  a   long  discussion,  the  first  was  negatived,   and  the 
consideration  of  the  other  adjourned  till  the  day  after  the 
fast,  when,  on  the  house  being  resumed,  the  self-denying 
ordinance,  as  it  was  termed,   went  through  the  commons. 
On  the  15th  January  it  was  rejected  by  the  lords,  as  striking 
especially  at  Essex  and  Manchester,  but  the  commons  hav« 
ing  adopted  a  new  model  for  the  army,  by  which  the  whole 
was  recast,  and  intrusted  entirely  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  as 
general,  and  Skippon,  as  sergeant-major-general,  the  upper 
house  could  not  with  decency  object,  and  Manchester  and 
Essex,  who  saw  their  power  entirely  gone,  voluntarily  threw 
up  their  commissions.     The  chief  obstacle  to  the  self-denying 
ordinance  being  thus  removed,  it  was  again  brought  forward 
by  the  commons,  and  on  the  1st  of  April,  finally  passed  both 
houses.  * 

*  This  measure,  wbicfa  was  opposed  by  Whitclock,  y^ith  arguments  drawn 
from  the  practice  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  ably  discuned  by  Brodie,  Hist  of 
the  British  Empire,  vol.  iii.  pp.  .^42-559.  and  the  arguments  of  Whitelock 
tod  Hume  satisfactorily  answered.  But  the  question  is  one  of  great  delicacy, 
eren  in  the  settled  state  of  the  British  constitution,  because,  while  the  royal 
prerogative  remains,  to  promote,  or  dismiss  at  pleasure,  officers,  being  mem- 
bers, are  placed  in  a  situation  of  strong  temptation  to  support  every  measure 
of  the  crown,  while  the  exclusion  of  officers  from  parliament,  would  be  to 

VOL,  IV.  Y 
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Peace,  for  wbich  the  moderate  men  on  both  sides  sighedf 
was  urged  so  strongly  upon  the  king  by  the  mongrel  parlift* 
ment — as  he  himself  styled  the  noblemen  and  commons  who 
had,  in  obedience  to  his  summons,  assembled  at  Oxford— 
that  in  spite  of  his  own  inclination,  he  was  compelled  to 
make  advances  to  the  two  houses  at  Westminster,  during  the 
summer  and  autumn,  and  they,  although  they  were  dissatis- 
fied at  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  them  as  a  parliament,  to 
evince  that  they  were  not  averse  to  negotiate,  if  they  could 
thus  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country,  or  bring  hostilities 
to  a  happy  termination,  consented  to  nominate  commission- 
ers, who,  along  with  the  Scottish  deputies,  should  repair  with 
propositions  to  Oxford.*  The  king  having  failed  to  seduce 
some  of  the  party,  dismissed  the  whole  haughtily,  with  a 
scaled  letter  undirected,  desiring  a  safeconduct  for  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  and  the  earl  of  Southampton,  to  be  sent  by  the 
king,  to  fetch  an  answer  to  the  propositions.  It  was  now 
necessary  to  address  the  lords  and  commons  at  Westminster, 
in  parliament  assembled,  and  the  king  consented  to  do  this, 
but  under  a  secret  protest,  that  his  calling  them  a  legal 
assembly,  was  not  acknowledging  them  as  such,  an  inauspi- 
cious commencement  of  a  negotiation,  where  the  previous 
distrust  of  royal  sincerity,  was  the  principal  obstruction  to 
treat,  and  the  chief  cause  of  the  most  unpleasant  and  harsh 
of  the  parliament's  proposals.     When  his  majesty's  commis* 

iep&rste  entirely  the  soldier  from  the  citizen,  a  distinction  alrendy  too  wide* 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  trenching  upon  the  prerogative,  for  parliament  to  inter- 
fere in  the  nomination  of  officers,  but  it  would  destroy  no  useful  port  of  it» 
to  take  away  the  power  of  dismissing,  without  assigning  a  reason.  Tlie  policy 
of  the  parliament  in  the  present  case,  was  adapted  to  a  state  in  which  it  is  to 
be  fervently  hoped  these  kingdoms  may  never  again  be  placed,  and  b  not  to 
be  argued  upon,  either  from  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  as  it  existed 
before,  or  since  the  revolution,  nor  is  it  to  be  judged  of  by  coosequencci 
which  could  not  then  be  foreseen.  Had  it  passed  both  honies  when  first 
proposed,  it  is  evident  that  Cromwell  must  have  resigned,  as  well  at  Eaex 
and  Manchester,  it  was  the  delay  in  passing  it,  and  the  circumstances  which 
took  place  during  that  delay,  that  originated  the  protectorate,  not  the  mesiorB 
Itself. 

*  The  Scottish  commissioners  were  lord  Maitland,  Sir  Charles  Erikhie^ 
Mr.  Hew  Kennedy,  Mr.  Barclay— by  mistake  named  Bartliry  by  Wbitekx^— 
and  Mr.  Henderson. 
69 
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sioners  arrived  in  London,  they  attempted  to  heighten  the 
jealousies  which  had  already  begun  to  spring  up  among  the 
parliamentary  leaders,  and  the  Scottish  deputies,  insidiously 
to  detach  their  interests,  and  gain  them  separately ;  but  they 
had  too  acute  statesmen  to  deal  with:  their  designs  .were 
perceived,  and  their  departure  hastened,  when  their  immedi- 
ate ostensible  business  was  settled;  Uxbridge  was  the  place 
agreed  upon  for  the  negotiations  which  were  to  be  managed 
by  commissioners,  sixteen  from  the  king,  twelve  from  the 
parliament,  and  four  from  the  Scots,  beside  Mr.  Henderson, 
who  was  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  church.  The 
three  material  points  of  religion,  the  militia,  and  Ireland, 
were  to  be  discussed  alternately,  three  days  each  at  a  time^ 
commencing  with  religion,  and  the  deliberations  were  not  to 
be  protracted  beyond  twenty  days. 

Religion,  the  subject  of  the  first  three  days'  debate,  was 
now  a  question,  not  of  modifying  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
episcopacy,  or  abridging  the  power  of  the  bishops,  but 
whether  another  form  of  church  government,  entirely  op^ 
posite,  should  be  introduced.  That  Charles  was  not  attach- 
ed, from  a  principle  of  conscience,  to  any  particular  form, 
is  sufficiently  apparent  from  his  conduct  while  last  in  Scot* 
land.  He  considered  the  influence  which  the  particular 
constitution  of  the  English  church  gave  the  king,  as  of  .the 
utmost  importance  in  forwarding  bis  schemes  against  the 
liberties  of  his  people,  and  therefore  he  was  determined  that 
the  hierarchy,  under  some  shape,  should  be  retained,*  know-* 
ing  that  if  this  were  allowed,  occasions  would  present  them- 
selves for  re-instating  the  priesthood  in  all  its  pomp  and 
power.  Parliament  was  now  pledged  to  the  rooting  out  of 
prelacy,  with  all  its  different  orders,  and  a  majority  were 
inclined  for  the  introduction  of  presbytery,  as  the  legal  es« 

*  *  As  the  king's  duty  is  to  protect  the  church,  lo  it  is  the  church's  to 
ssiist  the  king  in  the  n:aintenance  of  his  just  authority ;  wherefore,  my  pre- 
decessors have  been  always  careful,  especially  since  the  reformation,  to  keep 
the  dependancy  of  the  clergy  entirely  upon  'the  crown,  without  wht^h,  h  will 
scarcely  sit  fast  upon  the  king's  head;  therefore  you  must  do  aotbing  to 
diaoge  or  lessen  this  necessary  dependancy.'*  Cbarlca'  Directjoai  fiif  his 
Dihri<i|ge  Commiisioners.    Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  945. 
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tablishment;  but  a  respectable  minority  were  the  adyocatet 
for  toleratioDi  nor  wished  to  surrender  into  the  hands  of  a 
synod  or  general  assembly,  that  liberty  of  conscience  thqr 
had  rescued  from  the  royal  and  episcopal  grasp. 

Trusting  to  this  difference  of  opinion  among  his  oppcnw 
ents,  his  majesty  hoped  to  render  their  dissension  subsenrient 
to  his  purpose,  yet  they  were  both  united  in  their  dread  of 
prelatical  power,   and  their  desire  for  its  extirpation;   the 
persecution  they  had  so  recently  endured  from  the  bisbopa 
was   still   fresh,   and   their  dissensions  were   repressedf   till 
their  late  formidable  enemy  were  completely  destroyed.     The 
policy  of  the  question  was  kept  in  the  back  ground,  and 
when   presbyterial  government  was  debated,   its  Scriptural 
authority  was   the  principal  point   that  was  agitated.     Dr. 
Stewart  contended,  with  much  learning  and  great  warmth 
against  the  introduction  of  presbytery  into  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land, which  had  been  so  long  under  episcopacy,  which,  he 
affirmed,   was   more   suitable   to   the   church,   and   asserted 
to  he  jure  divino.     Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Marshall  answer-p 
ed  the  doctor,  defended  presbytery,  as  more  consonant  to 
the  word  of  God  than  episcopacy,  and  claimed  for  it  also  to 
be  jure  divino.     This  disputation,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
in  polemics,  while  it  did  not  convert  the  disputants  them* 
selves,  appears  to  have  been  more  effectual  in  convincing 
their  auditors,  that  neither  of  them  had  succeeded  in  estate 
lishing  their  positions.     The  marquis  of  Hertford  closed  the 
debate  by  remarking,  *^  My  lords,  here  is  much  said  con* 
ceming   church   government  in  the  general;   the   reverend 
doctors  on  the  king's  part  affirm,  that  episcopacy  is  jure  di* 
vino;  the  reverend  ministers  of  the  other  part  do  affirm,  that 
presbytery  is  jure  divino.     For  my  part,  I  think  that  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  nor  any  government  whatsoever,  is 
iure  divinoj  and  I  desire  we  may  leave  that  article,  and  pro- 
ceed in  tlie  general  proposals." 

It  was,  in  consequence,  agreed,  that  the  English  and  Scot* 
tish  commissioners  on  this  point,  should  give  in  their  de- 
mands in  writing,  which  they  accordingly  did.  They  requir- 
ed:— <<  That  the  king  should  pass  the  bill  for  abolishing 
episcopacy,   taking  away  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,   and 
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chapters,  and  sequestrating  their  revenues  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  ordinance,  authorizing  and  calling  the  assembly  of 
divines,  should  be  confirmed  by  acts  of  parliament ;  that  the 
directory  for  public  worship,  prepared  by  them,  and  passed 
by  both   houses,   be  ratified,   and  the  presbyterian  form  of 
church  government  proposed  by  the  assembly,  and  approved 
of  by  the  houses,   enacted  as  a  part  of  the  reformation  of 
religion  and  uniformity ;  and,  that  his  majesty  subscribe  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  the  covenant  be  enjoined 
to  be  taken  throughout  the  kingdom.^     These  were  met  by 
a  counter  project  from  the  king.     He  proposed,  for  procur- 
ing a  blessed  peace,  what,  at  an  earlier  period  might  have 
prevented  war,  **  that  freedom  be  left  to  all  persons,  of  what 
opinions  soever,   in  matters  of  ceremony,   and  that  all  the 
penalties  of  the  laws  and  customs,  which  enjoin  these  cere- 
monies, be  suspended;"   but  now  this  was  only  considered 
as  an  apple  of  discord  thrown  among  the  brethren.    The  title 
of  bishops  he  desired  to  be  retained,  and  consented  that  they 
should  exercise  no  act  of  jurisdiction  or  ordination,  without 
the  consent  and  counsel  of  the  presbjrters,  who  should  be 
chosen  by  the  clergy  of  each  diocess,  out  of  the  learnedest 
tnd  gravest  ministers  of  that  diocess;  that  the  bishop  keep 
bis  constant  residence  in  his  diocess,  except  when  he  shall 
3e  required  by  his  majesty  to  attend  him  on  any  occasion, 
Mid  that — if  he  be  not  hindered  by  the  infirmities  of  old  age 
vr  sickness — he  preach  every  Sunday  in  some  church  within 
his  diocess ;  that  the  ordination  of  ministers  shall  be  always 
in  a  public  and  solemn  manner,  and  very  strict  rules  observ- 
ed  concerning  the   sufficiency,   and   other  qualifications  of 
tliose  men  who  shall  be  received  into  holy  orders,  and  the 
bishops  shall  not  receive  any  into  holy  orders,  without  the 
approbation  and  consent  of  the  presbyters,  or  the  major  part 
^  them ;  that  competent  maintenance  and  provision  be  es- 
tablished by  act  of  parliament,  to  such  vicarages  as  belong  to 
bbhops,  deans,  and  chapters,  out  of  the  impropriations  ot 
the  several  parishes ;  that  for  the  time  to  come,  no  person 
shall  be  capable  of  two  parsonages  or  vicarages,  with  cure  ot 
looli;  that  towards  the  settling  of  the  public  peace,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  shall  be  raised  by  act  of  parliament. 
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out  of  the  estates  of  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  in  audi 
manner  as  shall  be  thought  fit  by  the  king  and  two  boMei 
of  parliament,  without  the  alienation  of  the  church  hadsi 
"witli  several  other  lesser  regulations.  To  tha  re-eataUidiv 
ment  of  the  hierarchy  in  any  shape,  the  commlssionera  would 
not  consent,  and  the  king  would  not  agree  to  its  total  aboltv 
tion.  So  ended  the  religious  branch  of  the  negotiations.  Botf 
ere  they  were  closed,  Laud,  to  whose  childish  affection  lor 
pompous  vestments,  and  whose  superstitious  reverence*  fiir 
idle,  impertinent,  and  sometimes  almost  pro&ne  cecemoniea 
and  rites,  were  to  be  attributed  much  of  the  disasters  of  hia 
master,  was  brought  to  trial,  and  atoned  on  the  acafibid  Sot 
the  blood  which  his  obstinate  perseverance  in  attempting  lo 
lord  it  over  men's  consciences,  bad  caused  to  be  shad. 

On  the  next  three  days  the  militia  was  introducad^  mid 
Hyde,  afterward  lord  Clarendon,  insisted  that  it  should  bci 
held  for  granted,  that  the  whole  power  of  the  militia  i«  by 
the  law  of  England,  in  the  king  only.  This  position  Whita-^ 
lock  denied.  He  undertook  to  prove,  that  the  law  did  not 
positively  assert  where  that  power  was  lodged,  and  the  law- 
vers  seemed  emulous  to  rival  the  divines  in  the  lengthy 
subtlety,  and  refinement  of  their  disputations,  when  the  eairL 
of  Southampton  interfered,  and  adverting  to  the  time  already 
spent  on  the  subject  of  religion,  observed,  although  he  should 
be  very  glad  to  hear  both  of  the  worthy  gentlepaen  argue  the 
matter,  and  did  not  doubt  but  that  they  would  receive  much 
gratification,  yet  he  thought  it  would  more  conduce  to  a 
settlement,  to  decline  the  debate  about  the  legal  qoestioii^ 
and  proceed  at  once  to  the  propositions  respecting  it.* 

*  Whitelock,  who  was  an  Erastian,  had  do  great  affectioB  for  the  Scolii 
and  be  sometimes  discovers  bis  dislike  in  the  representation  he  gnm  of  thcai 
in  such  a  petted,  chiidish-Iike  manner,  that  it  is  impossible  to  resift  atrnflAj' 
of  course,  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  shading  in 'all  his  {MCturei.  fn^ 
ccdcnce,  it  seems,  was  a  contested  point  among  the  parliaffiedtary  and  fieo^ 
tiah  commissioners.  On  the  first  ntgbt  of  their  being  together,  a  littls  batei 
bup{)cr,  the  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland  intimated  his  expectation  that  he 
should  have  the  precedence  of  all  the  English  lords,  both  at  the  table  and  at 
tl.e  meetings,  and  that  Berkley  and  Kennedy— or  Kennedagh,  at  be  Mylei 
him — should  have  the  same  of  the  English  commissioners,  who  were  biift' 
esquires.    The  two  last,  however,  were  informed  that  Whitclock  and  Greer 
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The  power  of  the  sword,  as  it  is  that  Itt  all  governments 
which  settles  the  final  pre-eminence  of  any  particular  mem- 
ber, so  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  adjust  satisfactorily  or  safely, 
in  a  mixed  monarchy,  in  revolutionary  times.  The  king,  as 
the  feudal  chiefs  had,  in  all  the  European  states,  possessed  the 
power  of  summoning  his  vassals  to  his  standard,  and  so  long 
at  the  government  of  the  countries  consisted  in  a  subordina- 
tkm  of  subjects,  who  held  their  lands  by  tenure  of  military 
servitude,  he  as  the  head,  was  nominally  intrusted  with  a 
power,  which  a  thousand  concurring  circumstances  tended 
practically  to  abridge,  except  when  an  army  was  embodied 
and  fairly  in  the  field.  During  the  aristocratical  freedom  of 
feadat  times,  this  frequently  occasioned  a  clashing  of  rights 
between  the  monarch  and  the  nobles ;  but  when  the  commons 
became  emancipated  from  villanage,  and  the  progress  of  the 
reformation  raised  them  to  their  proper  scale  in  society, 
armies  were  no  longer  composed  of  the  vassal  and  his  lord, 
hot  of  men  voluntarily  enlisted,  or  pressed  into  the  service, 
who  formed  a  new  species  of  force,  the  direction  of  which, 
in  countries  where  the  government  was  framed  upon  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  became  an  object  of  most  serious  con- 
cern, and  was,  at  this  time,  in  England,  a  point  undecided 
by  law. 

Parliament,  who  justly  dreaded  that  any  concessions  which 
night  be  wrung  from  the  king,  would  prove  entirely  nuga- 
tory, if  he  were  allowed  to  retain  the  management  of  a  force, 

wore  the  eldest  sons  of  knights,  who  took  rank  next  to  kniglits,  on  which  the 
^lesKS  ga?e  up  the  contest  for  themselves,  only  they  stickled  for  their 
cktncellor ;  "  At  which,*'  remarks  Whitelock,  '<  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
VBiled,  and  seemed  to  contemn  it,  of  whose  great  honour  and  family,  and  the 
ittiqaity  of  it,  the  Scottish  commissioners  could  not  be  ignorant,  nor  of  the 
diflefeoce  between  that  and  the  earl  of  Loudon.    Yet  Northumberland  mov- 
ed, far  satisfaction  of  the  Scots,  that  the  chancellor  and  one  other  of  the 
Scots  oommissioners,  might  At  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table— which  was  not 
tikeii  for  the  chief,  but  for  the  woman's  place — and  the  rest  of  the  commi«- 
■ooen  sat  in  their  ranks  on  either  side,  and  so  that  matter  was  for  the  present 
settled."    He  then  sarcastically  subjoins,  **  officers  had  been  sent  down  by  the 
piriiaoient  to  prepare  all  things  fit  for  the  commissioners,  and  for  their  diet 
and  cutcrtainoient,  at  which  the  Scots  commissioners  were  contented  to  have 
their  share."    There  was  no  contention  about  that. 
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—-such  as  he  then  commanded — now  become  so  alarming  tc 
the  cause  of  liberty,  from  the  composition  of  its  parts,  and 
Its  entire  devotion  to  its  leaders,  without  any  regard  to  prin- 
ciple, required,  that  by  act  of  parliament,  the  subjects  c^  the 
kingdom  of  England,  should  be  appointed  to  be  armed) 
trained,  and  disciplined  in  such  a  manner  as  both  houses 
should  think  fit;  and  in  like  manner  for  the  kingdom  oi 
Scotland,  as  the  estates  of  parliament  there  should  think  fit: 
and  that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  suppress  anj 
forces  raised,  without  the  authority  of  the  parliaroeut  or  es- 
tates ;  to  preserve  the  peace  now  to  be  settled,  and  prevent 
all  disturbances  likely  to  arise  from  the  late  troubles ;  to  ap- 
point residents,  in  the  two  kingdoms  respectively,  to  assist 
and  vote,  along  with  their  native  commissioners,  respecting 
the  separate  interests  of  the  states,  and  that  the  commis 
sioners  jointly,  should  have  the  preservation  of  peace  betweei 
both  kingdoms,  committed  to  them,  and  be  empowered  U 
raise  and  to  disband  all  forces  for  the  preservation  of  inter- 
nal  peace,  or  the  repulsion  of  external  violence.  The  kin{ 
proposed,  that  all  the  forces  of  the  kingdom,  by  sea  anc 
land,  should  be  intrusted  to  twenty  commissioners,  ten  U 
be  nominated  by  himself,  and  ten  by  the  parliament,  for  thi 
term  of  three  years,  after  which,  they  were  to  revert  to  bii 
majesty;  this,  which  would,  in  fact,  have  been  yielding  vif 
every  advantage  of  which  they  were  possessed,  as  it  would 
have  at  once  exposed  the  army  to  the  intrigues  of  the  kinjg 
— and  by  limiting  the  parliamentary  contract  to  so  short  fl 
period,  have  rendered  it  useless,  even  during  the  time  it  wai 
exercised,  as  all  the  permanent  arrangements  would  dqpend 
upon  the  royal  pleasure — was  rejected  by  the  parliament,  whc 
proposed,  as  a  compromise,  that  the  unlimited  direction  ol 
the  militia,  should  be  vested  in  commissioners  named  bjj 
themselves,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  after  a  firm  peace 
should  be  established,  or  for  seven  years  certain,  from  tlH 
time  of  the  passing  the  act  for  this  purpose,  and  then  tc 
be  settled  and  exercised  in  such  manner  as  should  be  agreed 
upon  by  his  majesty  and  the  two  bouses  of  parliament  o 
England,  and  the  estates  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland 
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This  was  rejected  by  the  king,  and  no  other  proposal  was 
made. 

Ireland  was  looked  to  by  the  king,  as  an  excellent  field 
for  recruits,  whence  he  might  draw  powerful  aid,  could  he 
only  induce  the  people  of  England,  to  believe  ,that  peace 
there  was  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  protestants,  and 
that  his  withdrawing  thence  the  army  which  had  hitherto 
protected  them,  was  the  most  effectual  method  of  promoting 
their  safety.  The  parliament  viewed  matters  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light,  and  although  they  did  not  then  know  the  full 
extent  of  the  intrigues  Charles  was  carrying  on,  for  introduc- 
ing into  England,  a  force  similar  to  the  banditti,  who  were, 
at  that  moment,  ravaging  without  mercy,  the  north  and  west 
of  Scotland,  and  in  the  king's  name,  and  under  his  express 
authority,  were  led  by  the  faithless  Montrose,  to  the  com«« 
mission  of  atrocities,  not  less  dreadful  than  those  they  had 
perpetrated  in  their  native  land,  were  yet  sufficiently  in- 
formed, to  insist  upon  the  cessation  which  had  been  con- 
cluded with  the  rebels  there,  being  brought  to  an  immediate 
termination ;  they,  thereupon  demanded,  that  all  treaties  con- 
cluded with  the  rebels,  without  consent  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  should  be  made  void,  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  of  Ireland,  settled  in  both  houses  of  the  parliament  of 
England,  to  be  managed  by  the  joint  advice  of  both  king- 
doms, and  his  majesty  to  assist,  and  to  do  no  act  to  dis- 
countenance or  molest  them  therein.  This  demand,  which 
involved  the  king's  conduct  toward  Ireland,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  cessation,  produced  a  lengthened  discussion,  and 
a  great  deal  of  quibbling,  especially  from  the  king's  commis- 
sioners, who  were  studious  of  difficulties,  of  encumbering 
tne  negotiations,  by  complicated  questions  and  unnecessaiy 
embarrassment,  and  ended  like  the  other  propositions,  in  no 
determinate  conclusion. 

The  king's  commissioners,  insisted  that  the  necessities  of 
the  army  in  Ireland,  and  the  want  of  supplies,  owing  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  parliament,  rendered  the  cessation  indis- 
pensable, to  prevent  its  complete  annihilation,  and  that  of 
the  protestant  inhabitants.  The  parliamentary  negotiators 
affirmed, — which  their  opponents  endeavoured  to  extenuate, 

VOL.  IV.  z 
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but  could  not  deny — that  the  king  had  seized  supplies, the 
parliament  was  sending  for  relief  of  the  Anglo-Irish  armjf 
and  applied  them  to  his  own  use,  and  insisted  they  had  made 
it  evident,  that  the  cessation  tended  to  the  utter  destructioiiv 
of  the  protestants  in  that  kingdom,  which  they  conceiyie4r 
was  the  design  of  those  who  had  advised  that  measure;  aiid« 
in  opposition  to  the  assertion,  that  it  was  the  only  means  of 
subsistence  for  the  protestants  there,  they  urged  the  undeni- 
able fact,  of  the  preferable  condition  of  the  numerous  prot 
testants  in  Ulster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  who  had  re* 
fused  to  accede  to  that  measure,  as  the  very  means  intended 
for  their  ruin ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  now  demonstrable,  that  the 
Scottish  army  in  that  district,  was  the  salvation  of  the  pre^ 
testant  interest  in  the  north  of  the  island.  But  the  kiofg'jB 
instructions  to  Ormond,  and  the  commission  he  granted,  <o 
Herbert,  afterwards  earl  of  Glamorgan,  to  obtain  the  assistr 
ance  of  the  Irish  papists,  upon  any  terms,  sufficiently 
justify  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  parliamentary  comn^ia* 
fiioners  adhered  to  obtaining  the  complete  management  of 
the  war  in  that  country. 

Instead  of  being  sincerely  desirous  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty,  which  might  restore  peace  to  his  bleeding  country^ 
upon  terms  calculated  to  ensure  its  continuance,  Charles  waa 
secretly  averse  to  its  success,  and,  unwilling  that  any  adr 
justment  should  take  place,  unless  he  were  re-instated  ill 
power,  without  limitation.  While  openly  negotiating,  he 
was  privately  tampering  with  the  chiefs  of  the  parliamentary 
party,  for  whom  his  commissioners  had  instructions  to  try 
what  the  offers  of  honours  and  place  could  effect,  and,  while 
secretly  treating  for  foreign  assistance,  he  was  openly  dis* 
covering  very  sinister  practices.  His  correspondence  with 
the  queen,  which  was  captured  after  the  battle  of  Nasby^ 
Ain vailed  the  hypocrisy  of  all  his  professions,  and  discovered 
that  he  was  sincere  only  in  his  attempts  to  deceive.  Exag- 
gerated reports  of  Montrose'  exploits  in  Scotland,  had  an 
unfortunate  effect,  in  rendering  the  king  more  obstinate  in 
his  refusal  to  yield  to  any  demand  of  the  parliament,  yet,  it 
does  not  appear  probable,  that  the  statement  of  his  having 

given  his  assent  to  the  most  material  propositions  at  Uz- 
69 
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bridge,  at  the  entreaties  of  Southampton,  and  again  with- 
drawn it  when  news  came  from  Scotland,  was  any  thing  else 
than  a  ruse^  similar  to  what  he  had  played  off  to  Whiteloc}C| 
at  Oxford ;  but,  that  lie  was  elevated  by  the  success  of  the 
marquis,  far  beyond  what  the  real  importance  of  his  ephem- 
eral ascendency  warranted,  is  as  plain,  as,  that  the  marquis 
himself,  over-rated  the  value  of  his  exploits,  when  he  after- 
wards wrote  to  the  king,  that  he  had  gone  through  the  land, 
firom  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  prayed  his  majesty,  **  come 
then,  and  take  this  city,  lest  I  take  it,  and  it  be  called  by 
my  name !"  * 

After  his  fortunate  escape  at  Fyvie,  and  during  his  march 
toward  his  place  of  retreat,  a  number  of  deserters  thiBHed 
the  ranks  of  Montrose ;  but,  as  nothing  except  incessant  ae- 
tion,  and  the  prospect  of  plunder,  could  have  kept  such  an 
army  as  his  together,  he  only  rested  a  few  days  at  Badenochf 
till  his  men  were  able  to  endure  fresh  fatigue,  then  marched 
into  Athol,  where  he  was  joined  by  Macdonald,  and  the  re- 
enforcements  he  had  been  sent  to  procure.  Enabled  now,  by 
the  accession  of  numbers  and  the  absence  ctf  Argyle,  to  re- 
commence with  effect  his  predatory  operations,  he  proceeded, 
by  rapid  marches,  through  almost  impassable  defiles,  to  the 
lands  of  Glenorchy,  one  of  Argyle's  near  relations,  which 
he  ravaged  without  mercy,  burning  and  destroying  wherever 
he  went.  In  the  depth  of  a  highland  winter,  he  let  loose  the 
whole  fury  of  his  wrath  upon  the  territories  of  his  rival, 
and  the  vindictive  spirit  of  private  revenge,  urged  on  the 
barbarous  cruelty  of  the  ruffian  Irbh,  and  the  rival  enmity 
of  the  highlanders,  to  the  perpetration  of  new  deeds  of  hor- 
ror. The  whole  country  was  one  scene  of  murder  and  con- 
flagration, they  spared  none  that  were  able  to  bear  arms^ 
and,  in  particular,  they  massacred  without  distinction,  every 
man  carrying  a  weapon,  or  whom  they  supposed  likely  to 
Join  their  chieftain  ;t  nor  was  there  a  house  left  standings 

*  The  letter  in  which  this  boasting,  and  rather  unlucky  quotation  oecun, 
was  found  among  the  marquis*  papers,  after  the  battle  of  Phillipbaugh. 
Laing's  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  297.  Burnet's  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  52.  Charles'  Corresp. 
l^ush.  vol.  V.  p.  947. 

t  Wishart— the  bishop  goes  on  to  narrate,  **  they  drove  all  their  cait]^ 
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except  the  strengths,  which  the  savages  had  not  the  means 
of  reduchig;  their  corn,  their  winter  stock,  was  consumea: 
their  furniture  and  effects  of  every  kind,  destroyed;  not  a 
hoof  left  in  the  district,  for  such  as  they  could  not  drive 
away,  they  houghed,  and  cast  out  to  perish  in  the  snow. 
These  merciless  devastations,  worthy  of  a  chief  of  banditti^ 
and  his  troop  of  outlaws,  were  extended  through  Breadal- 
bane,  Argyle  and  Lorn,  to  the  confines  of  Lochaber,  when^ 
satiated  with  revenge,  and  his  followers  increased  by  acoes* 
sions  from  the  Gordons  and  Farquharsons,  he  bent  his  course 
towards  Inverness.  While  on  his  march,  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  messenger,  informing  him,  that  Argyle,  who  incensed 
at  the  cruel  devastation  of  his  estates,  had  raised  a  force  of 
about  three  thousand  men,  to  avenge  the  injury,  was  advanced 
to  near  the  ancient  castle  of  Inverlochy,  and,  suspecting 
that  his  intention  was  to  join  the  garrison  of  Inverness,  and 
raise  the  counties  of  Moray  and  Ross,  he  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  repay  the  surprise  at  Fyvie. 

Leaving  the  common  road,  in  which  he  placed  guards,  to 
prevent  the  enemy's  receiving  any  intelligence  of  his  action^ 
he  went  straight  across  the  almost  inaccessible  heights  of 
Lochaber,  through  paths  still  covered  with  snow,  and  hitherto 
untracted,  but  by  the  shepherd  or  huntsman.  He  had  ap» 
preached  within  half  a  mile  of  the  main  body,  when  the  ai* 
tonished  scouts,  who  had  fled  back  in  amazement,  first  gave 
notice  of  his  approach.  Fatigued  with  his  toilsome  marchf 
his  worn  out  soldiers  could  not  be  led  out  to  an  immediate 
assault,  as  the  enemy,  apprized  of  his  advance,  had  had  time 
to  collect  their  scattered  men,  and  were  in  some  measure  pre- 

and  burnt  dowo  their  villages  and  cottages  to  the  ground ;"  **  nor  did  tbcf 
deal  more  gently  with  the  people  of  Lorn  ;**  and  then  piously  adds,  "  Moa- 
trose  ever  after  acknowledged,  that  he  had  never  experienced  the  dngite 
providence  and  goodness  of  God,  in  a  more  remarkable  manner,  than  at  tUi . 
time."  Spalding  relates  in  a  more  simple,  but  touching  styles  **  Ye  hctf  bs» 
fore  of  Montrose'  progress  to  the  Glenorchies  lands.  He  goes  to  Aigyk^ 
burns  and  slays  through  the  haill  country ;  and  left  no  house  or  holdt  ooepl 
impregnable  strengths,  unburnt;  their  corn,  goods,  and  gear;  and  left  noC  s 
four-footed  beast  in  his  haill  lands;  and  such  as  would  not  6ihn,  they 
houghed  and  slew,  that  they  should  never  make  stead."  Xroublet  in  " 
land,  vol .  iL  p.  29(>,  &c. 
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pared  for  his  reception.  Both  parties  stood  to  arms  during 
the  night,  but  the  moon,  which  shone  without  a  cloud,  upon 
the  mountain  scenery,  enabled  them  to  prevent  each  other 
from  enjoying  any  repose.  Unfortunately,  Argyle,  after  his 
army  was  drawn  up,  went  on  board  a  galley  in  the  loch, 
where  he  remained  a  safe  spectator  of  the  battle — a  fall  from 
his  horse,  which  had  incapacitated  him  from  taking  any  ac- 
tiTe  part  in  the  action,  was  the  reason  his  friends  assigned 
for  his  retreat;  his  enemies  attributed  it  to  his  pusillanimity. 
The  composition  of  the  two  armies  was  extremely  different, 
that  of  Montrose,  consisted  of  veteran  Irish,  and  higlilanders 
flushed  with  victory ;  the  former,  he  placed  on  the  wings,  and 
in  reserve,  his  centre  was  formed  of  the  latter.  The  force 
under  Argyle,  was  made  up  of  undisciplined  raw  lowlanders, 
who  had  only  as  much  training,  as  unfitted  them  for  exerting 
their  individual  prowess  in  the  battle,  and  not  enough  to  en- 
able them  to  act  in  a  body ;  these  were  the  wings,  the  rem- 
nant of  Argyleshire  men,  were  stationed  as  a  centre  and 
reserve.  Montrose  led  his  army  to  battle,  with  all  the  im- 
petuosity of  fearless  daring.  A  cousin  of  their  absent  leader, 
encouraged  the  troops  of  Argyle  to  sustain  the  shock.  At 
sunrise,  the  2d  of  February,  the  trumpets  of  Montrose 
sounded  a  charge,  and  the  impetuosity  of  his  onset,  was  ir- 
resistible, the  lowlanders  gave  way,  and  the  highlanders 
were  as  unable  to  protect  their  retreat,  as  they,  when  once 
broken,  were  to  rally.  A  single  volley  of  musketry,  was  all 
the  resistance  their  assailants  met,  and,  in  the  rout,  upwards 
of  fifteen  hundred  of  the  vanquished  were  slain,  among 
whom  were  a  number  of  the  chiefs  of  the  clan  Campbell, 
the  survivors  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  the  whole  armament 
was  dissipated  by  the  blow.  Montrose'  loss  was  compara- 
tively trifling;  but,  in  numbering  them,  he  had  to  lament 
Sir  Thomas  Ogilvy,  a  son  of  the  earl  of  Airly's,  to  whom, 
it  is  said,  he  was  much  attached. 

By  this  victory,  Montrose  having  relieved  himself  of  any 

fear  from   the   more   powerful  of  the  Highland   chieftains, 

resumed  his  progress  north    to  Inverness,   but  finding  the 

^wn  too  strong  to  be  attacked,  he  pas.^ed,  without  attempting 

^0  force  it,  and  expressed  his  disappointment,  by  subjecting 
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the  open  country  to  the  license  of  his  unbridled  soldierj. 
On  descending  into  Moray,  he  issued  orders  for  all  who  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
sixty,  to  join  his  banners,  under  pain  of  military  execution; 
those  who  did  not  immediately  comply,  he  treated  as  rebelsi 
**  plundering,  burning,  and  spoilzing  the  houses,  biggins,  and 
corn  yards  of  the  haill  lands  of  the  gentry,  carrying  off  the 
horse,  nolt,  sheep,  and  plenishing  from  others,  laying  the 
villages  in  ashes,  and,  besides  destroying  the  salmon  cobblesi 
cutting,  and  rendering  useless  the  nets,  and  fishing  tackle 
along  the  course  of  the  Spey."  •  In  his  progress,  be  was 
joined  by  the  Gordons  and  the  Grants.  Encamping  before 
Elgin,  the  marquis  accepted  of  four  thousand  merks,  to  pre- 
vent his  setting  fire  to  the  town ;  but  he  rescued  it  fixim  t&e 
flames,  only  to  give  it  up  to  be  plundered,  which  was  efifac- 
tually  performed  by  the  laird  of  Grant's  soldiers,  who  left 
nothing  *^  tarsable,"*  unearned  away,  and  "  brake  down 
beds,  boards,  insight,  and  plenishing."  The  Farquhamons 
of  Brae-mar,  equally  expert  at  the  trade,  he  sent  to  do  like 
service  on  the  town  of  CuUen,  while  the  ^^  gallant  chief," 
himself  in  person,  marched  to  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Find- 
later,  who  had  fled  to  Edinburgh,  and  left  bis  countess  be* 
hind,  hoping,  it  may  be,  that  the  romantic  heroism  of  the 
chivalrous  marquis,  would  respect  a  castle  intrusted  to  the 
charge  of  a  fair  lady.  But  the  gallantry  and  heroisn  of 
Montrose  was  unallied  to  courtesy.  This  stately  mansion^ 
decorated  with  costly  furniture,  enriched  with  silver  plate^ 
and  stored  with  necessaries,  was  stript  to  the  walls,  and  was 
about  to  be  set  on  fire,  when  the  unprotected,  high  ban 
female,  implored  the  ruthless  leader  of  the  band,  to  spare  her 
dwelling  from  the  flames  but  for  fifteen  days,  as  her  husband 
was  absent,  and  till  he  should  return,  or  give  satisfaction^ 
and  she  obtained  her  boon,  upon  paying  five  thousand  merks 
in  hand,  and  other  fifteen  thousand  ere  the  time  elapsed. 

Spreading  desolation  around  him,  the  marquis  spared 
Aberdeen  another  sackage  for  a  ransom  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  but  the  principal  inhabitants  having  fled  for  safety 

*  L  e.  That  could  be  conveniently  packed  in  a  portable  lize. 
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tx)  Dunnottar  castle,  he  proceeded  against  it,  and,  failing  to 
reduce  the  earl  Marischall  from  the  cause  of  his  country,  he 
burned  the  barn  yards,  outhouses,  and  destroyed  whatever 
fire  could  destroy.  Returning  to  Stonehaven,  he  committed 
to  the  flames  the  tolbooth,  at  that  time  the  public  granary, 
filled  with  corn  and  bear,  plundered  a  ship  in  the  harbour, 
and  burned  her,  together  with  all  the  poor  men's  only  means 
of  livelihood,  the  fisher  boats,  and,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties 
of  the  inhabitants,  old  men  and  women,  some  with  children 
at  their  feet,  others  with  infants  in  their  arms,  weeping  and 
howKng,  and  praying,  for  God's  cause,  to  be  saved  from 
remediless  destruction,  the  relentless  ruffian,  heedless  of  the 
sufferings  of  so  many  innocent,  unoffending  individuals, 
whom  he  was  depriving  of  shelter  in  an  inclement  season, 
returned  no  answer  to  their  supplications,  but  left  the  town 
a  heap  of  uninhabitable  ruins,  and  the  houseless  wretches 
without  a  covert  or  a  home.  He  then  wreaked  his  vengeance 
on  Fetteresso,  and,  not  content  with  having  ruined  it  in  the 
same  barbarous  manner,  he  fired  the  pleasant  park,  and 
wantonly  butchered  all  the  hart  and  deer,  hind  and  roe,  as 
they  fled  affrighted  at  the  flaming  trees.  Advancing  south- 
ward to  Brechin,  the  people  ran  at  bis  approach,  and  lodging 
their  most  valuable  property  in  the  tower,  left  the  town  to 
bis  mercy.  The  houses  were  rifled,  and  sixty  burned  to  the 
ground.  It  is  disgusting  to  follow  the  track  of  wanton  and 
uniform  barbarity,  but  it  is  necessary  to  exhibit,  in  their 
native  deformity,  the  atrocities  of  ruffians,  the  mischievous 
nature,  and  woful  effects  of  whose  crimes  we  are  apt  to 
forget,  when  we  hear  of  the  principal  perpetrator  only  under 
the  imposing  name  of  a  hero. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1645,  the  parliament  met,  to 
coDsider  the  alarming  state  of  the  country ;  but  Lauderdale, 
the  president,  having  died  during  the  recess,  Lindsay,  a 
person  not  well  qualified  for  carrying  through  the  business 
of  the  session,  was  unhappily  chosen,  and  much  of  the  time 
tasted  in  violent  and  contentious  debate;  and  when  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  state  called  for  united  and  strenuous  exertion, 
^ne  n^embers  allowed  their  private  animosities  to  distract 
them.     The   money    which   had   been  voted,    it   was  found 
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difficult  to  raise.  In  order  to  make  the  excise  effectual,  the 
collectors  were  allowed  a  tenth  of  the  proceeds  for  the  trou- 
ble of  levying  it ;  and  for  enforcing  prompt  payment  of  the 
tax  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  army,  it  was  enacted, 
that  they  should  account  for  their  intromissions  upon  an  ap- 
pointed day,  on  pain  of  being  compelled  to  pay  the  whole.* 
Montrose,  Huntly,  Carnwath,  and  Traquair  were  forfeited, 
their  lands  exposed  to  sale  at  ten  years'  amount  of  the  yearly 
rent,  and  the  public  faith  engaged  to  warrant  the  purchase, 
and  protect  the  persons  of  the  purchasers.  An  army  for 
subduing  the  insurrection,  was  ordered  to  be  levied,  and  the 
whole  fencible  men  in  the  kingdom  mustered  and  trained; 
but  the  counties,  either  overawed  or  undecided,  remained 
in  a  state  of  inactivity,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  pass. 
an  act  for  exacting  five  hundred  merks  for  every  dragoon, 
and  one  hundred  pound  Scots,  for  every  foot  soldier,  who 
had  not  been  raised,  or  who  had  deserted. 

But  the  exertions  of  the  general  assembly,  which  had  been 
summoned  to  hold  an  extraordinary  meeting  at  the  same 
time  with  the  estates,  were  more  successful  in  rousing  the 
spirit  of  the  country.  They  first  addressed  a  free  admoni- 
tion to  the  parliament  respecting  their  dissensions,  the  im- 
punity their  internal  enemies  enjoyed,  and  the  facility  with 
which  convicted  traitors  had  been  passed  over,  all  which, 
they  said,  saddened  the  hearts  of  their  friends,  and  weaken* 
ed  their  hands,  while  it  emboldened  the  disafiected,  and 
encouraged  the  natural  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  betr 
the  burdens  necessarily  imposed  for  the  public  good;  thej 
therefore  exhorted  them  to  execute  exemplary  punishment 


*  In  the  act  for  collecting  the  excise,  notwithstanding  the  public  pressure^ 
there  was  a  charitable  clause,  to  prevent  the  excruciating  spectacle  of  poverty 
or  old  age,  being  rouped  to  the  door,  or  stripped  of  their  last  rags  to  pay  ** 
taxes,  one  half  of  which  never  reaches  the  exchequer. "  And  where  they,**  the 
commissioners  for  the  excise,  '*  shall  finde  any  persons,  that  io  regard  of  thoir 
poverty,  are  not  able  to  pay  all  bygone  excise,  the  estates  ordains  sick  partt 
and  portions  of  the  bygone  excise,  to  be  tane  frome  these  poor  peraoni  as 
they  arc  able  to  give/'  and  declares  the  certificate  of  the  magistrates  or  ses- 
sion, sufficient  to  infer  liberation,  &c.  Scots  Acts,  Thomson's  Edition,  folio, 
vol.  vi.  p.  163 
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upon  such  as  had  joined  in  arms,  or  secretly  aided  the  un- 
natural  and  cruel  enemy,   now  deluging  the  country  with 
blood,  that  the  hesitating  might  be  confirmed  by  their  decid- 
ed conduct ;  to  speedily  and  unanimously,  by  all  lawful  and 
possible  ways,  endeavour  to  extirpate  the  invading  barbar- 
ians, and  wipe  away  the  reproach,  shame,  and  dishonour  put 
upon  the  nation  by  the  vilest  of  men.     ^*  We  are  confident 
of  your  honours'  conscience  and  care,"  say  they,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  their  spirited  paper,  ^*  only,  we  exhort  you  in  the 
Lord,  to  unite  your  spirits,  and  accelerate  your  counsels  and 
endeavours.     Be  of   good  courage,   and  behave  yourselves 
valiantly,   for  our  people,   and  for  the  cities  of  our  God. 
Arise !  and  the  Lord  be  with  you  !"     They  also  addressed  a 
solemn  and   seasonable  warning,  to  the  noblemen,   barons, 
gentlemen,  boroughs,  ministers,  and  commons  of  Scotland, 
and  to  the  armies  within  and  without  the  kingdom.     The 
country  was  at  this  time  sufiering  under  the  three  severest 
judgments  which  can  afilict  any  land,  war,  pestilence,  and 
famine.     They  therefore,  as  watchmen,  durst  not  be  silent , 
their  duty  required  them  to  show  the  causes  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure, and  the  duties  of  the  people  under  his  chastening 
rod.     After  repelling  the  idea,  that  rebellion  or  disloyalty, 
slanderously  imputed   to  the   solemn  league  and  covenant, 
could  be  considered  as  among  these,  they  state  the  real  pro- 
curing causes.     For  the  transgression  of  Judah  is  all  this, 
and  for   the  sins   of  the  house  of  Israel.     God  is  thereby 
showing  to  great  and  small  in  this  land,  their  work  and  their 
transgression.     But  while  they  press  private  and  individual 
repentance  for  private  iniquity,  they  consider  the  national  sins 
which  have  provoked  national  chastisement,  as — the  selfish* 
ness,  and  want  of  public  spirit  among  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  barons ;  their  studying  their  own  private  interest  more 
than  that  of  the  commonwealth;  and  their  defrauding  and 
oppressing  the  poor  and  the  needy,  because  it  was  in  the 
power  of  their  hand  to  do  it.     The  timeservers  who  had 
crept  into  the  ministry,  men  who  have,  been  secretly  haters 
of  the  power  of  godliness  and  of  mortification,  who  have  not 
renounced  the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty,  whose  hearts  have 
not  been  right  before  God,  nor  stedfast  in  his  covenant— but 

VOL.  IV.  2  A 
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above  all  Ist,     God  hath  sent  bis  ^word,  to  pimish  tbe  con^ 
tempt,  neglect,    and  disestcem  of  the  glorious  goqpd.    Sd, 
To  avenge  tbe  quarrel  of  his  broken  coyenant;  for,  besides 
the  defection  of  many,    under  the  prelates,  from  the  first 
national  covenant,  a  sin  not  forgotten  by  God,  their  kter 
vows  and  covenants  had  also  been  foully  violated,  by  JMt 
contributing   their  uttermost  assistance  to   this  causa  with 
their  estates  and  lives ;  by  not  only  not  bringing  to  justice^ 
but  even  countenancing  those,  who,  guilty  themseWes,  hftve 
fdso  led  on  otiiers  to  shed  the  brethren's  blood ;  and  partka^ 
larly,  by  the  neglect  of  promoting  a  real  personal  rAnmAm 
in  themselves  and  in  those  under  their  charge.    Sd,  Great 
untbankfulness  for  God's  great  mercies,  fiUetfa  up  the  cap. 
And  4th,  Presumptuously  sending  out  their  armies,  aadjiD* 
dertaking  great   services,    without  repentance  and  making 
their  peace  with  God.     The  primary  duties,  which  a  due 
sense  of  these  national  transgressions  imposed,  were  humili- 
ation, repentance,  faith,  amendment  of  life,  and  fervoit  prayer^ 
but  there  were  also  others  which  the  times  required.     **  it 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten,"  add  they,  *^  that  the  present 
cause  and  controversy,  is  none  other  than  what  hath  bean 
formerly  professed  before  God  and  tlie  world.     The  rafar* 
roation  and  preservation  of  religion,  the  defence  ot'the  hoiH 
our  and  happiness  of  the  king,  and  of  the  authority  of  par- 
liament, together  with  the  maintenance  of  our  laws,  libertiesi 
lives,  and  estates ;  and  as  the  cause  is  the  same,  the  danger 
is  greater  from  the  popish,  prelatical,  and  malignant  fiietioi^ 
who  have  openly  displayed  their  banners  in  the  three  king- 
doms, and  threaten  with  Irish  rebels  and  troops,  to  oppress 
poor   Scotland,   already  scourged   by  that  ^^  hellish   creiw," 
under  the  conduct  of  the  excommunicated  and  forfeited  eail 
of  Montrose,  and  Alaster  Macdonald,  a  papist  and  an  outlaw^ 
who  exercise  such  barbarous,  unnatural,  horrid,  and  unheard 
of  cruelty,  as  is  above  expression ;  and  from  the  secret  qia* 
lignants  and  discovenanters,  who  slight  or  censure  the  pvUie 
resolutions  of  the  kirk  or  state,  slander  tbe  covenant,  gob<* 
found  the  king's  honour  and  authority,  with  the  abuse  and 
pretence  thereof,  and  commend  or  excuse  the  enonnitiea  of 

69 
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James  Graham,*  and  his  accomplices.     For  such  a  cause, 
and  against  such  dangers,  they  called  upon  every  man,  uho 
was  not  regardless  of  his  religion,  law,  liberty,  or  country, 
who  was  not  dead  to  all  natural  a£Bsction  for  wives,  children, 
or  friends,  or  insensible  to  the  preservation  of  whatsoevej: 
was  dearest  under  the  son,  to  act  now  or  never,  stretching 
bimaelf  to,  yea,  beyond  bis  power.     The  crisis  allowed  of  no 
lallying  with  the  enemy,  no  half  measures^  the  alarm  was 
ibroad,  and  cursed  be  he  that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord 
legligently,  or  dealeth  falsely  in  the  covenant  of  God«     The 
Binisters  were  exhorted  to  stir  up  others,  by  free  and  faith- 
iil  preaching,  and  if  any  of  them  should  fall  into  the  hands 
yf  the  enemy,  to  choose  afEliction   rather  than   sin.     The 
urraies  were    admonished    to  beware  of   ungodliness    and 
rocldly  lusts,  but  to  live  soberly  and  righteously,  avoiding 
til  scandalous  conduct,  and  renouncing  all  confidence  in  their 
»wn  strength,  skill,  valour,  and  number,  trusting  only  to  the 
3od  of  the  armies  of  Israel ;  and  the  people  were  reminded,^ 
bal  as  the  enemy  could  not  be  suppressed  without  a  cam«- 
detent  number  of  forces,  and  the  forces  could  not  be  kept 
ogether  without  maintenance,  nor  maintenance  be  bad  with* 
ut  public  burdens,  and  although  these  burdens  were,  for 
be  present,  not  joyous  but  grievous,  yet  it  would  be  found 
o  grief  of  heart  afterwards,  even  unto  the  common  sort,  that 
bey  bad  given  some  part  of  their  necessary  livdibood,  for 
ssisting  so  good  a  work.     But  it  was  far  from  tlieir  thoughts, 
bait  the  pinching  of  some  should  make  others  superfluously 
bound,  it  was  rather  to  be  expected  of  the  richer  sor^  that 
bey  would  spare  and  defalk,  [retrench,]  not  only  the  pride 
nd  superfluity,  both  of  apparel  and  diet,  but  also  a  part  of 
leir  lawful  allowance  in  all  these  things,  to  contribute  the 
ime  as  a  free<*will*ofiering,  besides  what  they  are  obliged  to 
f  law  or  public  order;  and  after  reminding  them  of  the 
■Dger  and  disgrace  of  disunion  or  neutrality,  they  close  in 
bigb,  animating  strain,   calculated  to  excite  contempt  of 
Acuities,  and  the  noblest  enthusiasm  in  a  cause  which  had 

*  So  the  coveoanters,  after  his  forfinture  and  excommuDicationy  alwavs 
led  the  marquis  of  Montrose. 
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already  been  so  signally  favoured  of  heaven.   ^*  When  we  look 
l^ack  upon  the  great  things  which  God  hath  done  for  us,  and 
our  former  deliverances  out  of  dangers  and  difficulties,  which 
to  us  appeared  insurmountable,  experience  breeds  hope,  and 
irhen  we  consider,  how  in   the  midst  of  all  our  sorrows  and 
troubles,  the  Lord  our  God  hath  lightened  our  eyes  with  the 
desirable  and  beautiful  sight  of  bis  own  glory  in  his  templep 
we  take  it  for  an  argument,  that  he  hath  yet  thoughts  of 
peace,  and  a  purpose  of  mercy  towards  us.     Though  for  a 
small  moment  he  hath  forsaken  us,  yet  with  great  mercies  he 
will  gather  us.     He  hath  lifted  up  our  enemies,  that  their 
fall  may  be  the  greater,  and  that  he  may  cast  them  down 
into  desolation  for  ever.     Arise  1  and  let  us  be  doing,  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us,  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge."* 
This  warning  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  pulpits 
throughout  the  kingdom,  after  divine  service,  and  before  the 
dismissal  of  the  congregations  in  the  forenoon.     But  while 
admonishing  the  nation,   they  thought  it  their   incumbent 
duty,  and  the  best  testimony  they  could  give  to  the  king  of 
their  loyalty,   to  remonstrate  to  him  faithfully,  to  represent 
to  him  the  great  and  increasing  dangers  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  and  the  causes  whence  they  sprung.     It  is  conceived 
in  a  style  of  honest  plainness,  such  as  seldom  meets  the  royal 
car,  and  had  his  majesty  hearkened  to  the  **  dictates  of  their 
upright  affection  for  his  true  happiness,"  he  might  have  even 
then  regained  a  portion  of  the  splendour  of  his  crown,  and 
toe  affections  of  his  people ;  he  would  at  least  have  had  tlie 
consolation  of  having  spared  much  bloodshed,  and  have  pro- 
bably escaped  the  death  of  a  criminal.     After  noticing ^tlie 
alienation  of  the  people's  affection,   produced  by  the  most 
barbarous   and  horrid  cruelty,   exercised  by  the   Irish  and 
their  accomplices,  under  his  own  commission  and  warrant, 
they  solemnly  warn  him  of  the  guilt  he  had  incurred,  by 
shedding  the  blood  of  so  many  of  his  best  subjects^^per* 
mitting  mass,  and  other  idolatry  in  his  family  and  domin- 
ions— authorizing,   by  the  book  of  sports,   the  profanation 
of  the  Lord's  day — not  punishing  public  scandal,  and  much 

*  Printed  AcU  of  Assembly,  1645. 
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profaneness  in  and  about  his  coart-<— shutting  his  ears  from 
the  humble  and  just  desires  of  his  faithful  subjects-^com- 
ptjring  too  much  with  the  popish  party-— concluding  the 
cessation  of  arms  in  Ireland,  and  embracing  the  counsels  of 
those  who  had  neither  the  fear  of  God,  nor  his  real  good 
at  heart,  and  resisting  the  cause  which  so  much  concerned 
the  glory  of  God,  his  royal  honour  and  happiness,  and  the 
peace  and  safety  of  his  kingdoms.  These  things,  they  tell 
bim,  they  would  not  have  mentioned,  if  they  had  not  been 
pnUic  and  known,  and  exhort  him  to  repentance  through 
Jesus  Christ,  whose  blood  is  able  to  wash  away  his  great  sin, 
and  to  be  no  longer  unwilling  to  admit  of  his  kingdom  and 
government  being  established  in  the  land,  which  things  if  he 
would  do,  they  predicted  much  good  in  reserve  for  him.  He 
would  find  favour  with  God  and  with  his  people;  and  with 
almost  prophetic,  anticipating  zeal,  they  concluded,  by  tak- 
ing God  and  men  to  witness,  that  if  his  majesty  refused  to 
hearken  to  their  wholesome  counsel,  yet  they  had  discharged 
their  own  consciences,  and  were  blameless  of  the  sad  con- 
sequences which  might  follow;  they  would  wait  upon  the 
Lord,  who,  when  he  maketh  inquisition  for  blood,  would  not 
forget  the  cry  of  the  humble. 

Some'  of  the  commissioners  who  had  been  sent  to  the  as- 
sembly of  divines  at  Westminster,  attended  at  this  meeting, 
to  report  the  progress  made  in  prosecuting  the  grand  scheme 
of  uniformity  between  the  two  sister  churches,  and  they  pro- 
duced, as  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  a  directory  for  public 
worship.  It  was  a  great  object  with  the  pious  and  learned 
founders  of  the  reformation,  to  obtain  the  performance  of 
public  worship  in  their  own  tongue,  and  they  had  therefore 
rejoiced  at  the  adoption  of  the  English  prayer  book.  But 
the  progress  of  the  reformation  had  altered  the  circumstances 
of  the  case ;  increasing  knowledge  asked  superior  modes  of 
instruction.  The  great  body  of  the  English  parochial' clergy  at 
first  were  incapable  of  leading  the  devotions  of  a  congrega- 
tion, and  required  assistance  from  forms,  and  so  long  as  this 
incapacity  continued,  a  liturgy  was  necessary,  but  now,  when 
tliey  were  men  of  superior  education,  and  the  people,  through 
their  means,  had  become  more  enlightened,  the  multiplicity 
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ftnd  sameness  of  the  prayers,  the  number  of  unprofiuible  and 
bnrdensome  ceremonies,  together  with  their  resemUasiSe  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  rites  they  had  superseded^  had  ocrRMon* 
ed  considerable  dislike  and  scruples  against  them>  whidh  Um 
strictness  wjth  which  their  observance  was  enforced  had  in- 
creased, especially  as  the  prelates  and  their  &ction,^  atrena- 
ously  inculcated,  that  there  could  be  no  other  mode  of  wor- 
ship, and  even  allowed  reading  prayers  to  supersede  preach- 
ing, which  the  puritans  esteemed  the  most  important  method 
of  communicating  instruction  to  the   people.     It  was  foand 
also,  that  the  liturgy,  as  it  on  the  one  hand  encouraged  an 
idle  and  unediiying  ministry,  who  contented  themselves  with 
set  forms  made  to  their  hand,  so  on  the  other,  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  endless  strife  and  contention  in  the  church,  and  a  snare 
both  to  many  godly  and  faithful  ministers.*     For  these 
sons,  and  disclaiming  any  love  of  novelty,  the  assembled 
vines  had  rejected  the  service  book,  and  adopted  the  direc- 
tory, which,  sanctioned  by  the  parliament  of  £nglan4»  tbey 
now  presented  to  their   reverend  Scottish  brethren^   to -ha 
by  them  accepted.     The  form  prescribed  by  it  is  simple. 

When  the  congregation  assembled,  which  they  are  admoof 
ished  to  do  gravely,  without  genuflexions  or  obeiaance  at 
their  entrance,  the  service  is  to  commence  with  a  short  tX" 
temporary  prayer.  This  to  be  succeeded  by  reading  tha 
Scriptures,  in  common  two  chapters,  one  from  the  Oldf 
and  another  from  the  New  Testament,  after  which)  a  paaha 
to  be  sung,  then  another  longer  prayer  ofiered  up;  a  sennon 
to  follow,  and  again  a  prayer.  In  conclusion,  a  psalm  is  to  ba 
sung,  and  the  people  dismissed  with  a  solemn  blessing.  Bap^ 
tism  not  to  be  administered  in  private,  and  the  communion 
to  be  celebrated  by  the  communicants  seated  around  a  table.ir 

*  Preface  to  the  Directory. 
f  The  Independents  lonir  and  stoutly  eootetted  the  p<Hiit  with  the  ftnttlHt 
oommiinoDert.  "  They,"  saya  Baillie,  "  are  content  of  atting,  albeit  not  ai  of 
a  rite  institute,  but  to  come  out  of  their  pews  to  a  tables  they  deny  the  na* 
cessity  of  it — we  affirm  it  necessary,  and  will  stand  to  it.**  He  afterwardl 
writeSf  **  The  unhappy  Independents  would  mangle  that  sacrament,  no  coaApg 
up  to  any  table,  but  a  carrying  of  the  element  to  aD  in  their  fMlSy  athoit  IM 
church)  yet  ail  this,  with  God*s  help,  we  have  carried  ovtr  their  beUiii^  to 
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The  sanctification  of  the  Lord's  Day,  by  a  cessation  from 
all  unnecessary  laboor,  as  well  as  sports  «a<l  pastimes,  was 
strictly  enjoined.  Marriage,  although  no  sacrament,  yet,  be- 
canse  such  as  marry,  are  to  marry  in  the  Lord,  was  ordered, 
as  expedient,  to  be  solemnized  by  a  minister.  The  viskation 
of  fbe  sick,  as  a  necessary  and  important  part  of  a  siinister's 
duty,  was  largely  described.  And  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
was  stript  of  all  religious  ceremony,  except  that  the  minister 
was  directed,  if  present,  to  put  the  attendants  in  mind  of 
Aeir  du^.  Days  of  fasting  and  thanksgiving  wene  regiilfitedt 
proper  attention  to  singing  of  psalms  recommoided,  and 
the  whole  concludes  with  disclaiming  all  superstitioas  rerer* 
ence  for  set  days,  or  what  are  called  sacred  places,  but  de- 
darhig  it  lawful  to  set  both  apart  for  the  especial  service  of 
God,  as  circumstances,  in  4!he  course  of  providence,  may 
require. 

Conjoined  with  uniformity  in  public  warship,  was  pres* 
bytery  established  by  law,  This  had  not  yet  been  fully 
attained,  but,  as  the  outline  was  admitted,  the  assembly,  re* 
joicing  in  ifhe  prospect  of  such  a  desirable  cansuQimatiQa« 
appointed  tint  the  propositions  concerning  chunch  govern* 
ment  and  ordination  of  ministers,  should  be  approved  of  by 
die  commission  of  the  kirk,  so  soon  as  the  same  sliould  be 
ratified,  witliout  any  substantiid  alteration  by  the  parliament 
of  Enj^and,  with  exception  as  to  the  power  of  the  doctors, 
and  the  distinct  rights  and  interests  of  presbyteries  andpeopijk 
in  the  calling  of  ministers.     The  session  rose,  after  despatch* 

our  practice."  "^  This  day  we  were  vexed  ako  in  the  tuutMy;  we  thought 
«e  had  passed  with  consent  fitting  at  the  tabJe,  but  bebc^  Mr,  Nye,  Mr, 
Goodwin,  and  Bridges,  cast  all  in  the  hows,  denying  to  va  the  necessity  of  any 
table,  but  pressing  the  communicating  of  all  in  their  seats,  without  coming  up 
to  a  table.  Mess.  Henderson,  Rutherford,  Gillespie,  all  three  disputed  ex- 
ceeding well  for  us,  yet  not  one  of  the  English  did  join  us;  only  Mr.  assessor 
lorgess,  who  was  then  ki  the  chair,  beginning  to  speak  somewhat  lor  us,  but 
e  Iktle  too  Tehemendy,  was  so  met  with  by  the  IndepeadeatSi  tfcat  a  sbamefiil 
citBeur  ended  their  debate.  This  has  quited  us,  that  we  fear  the  end  of  our 
^vorL"  The  dispute  was  at  last  compromised  by  the  words,  sitting  arounif 
^  or  at  it,  being  adopted ;  but  the  general  assembly  refused  the  compromise^ 
^  appended  an  explanation,  adhering  to  sitting  around  the  table.  BaiiU^« 
^-«ten,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  27,  Sl.    IVinted  Acts,  1S4S. 
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ing  letters  to  the  Westminster  assembly,  and  their  own  com- 
missioners, encouraging  them  to  proceed  in  the  intended  good 
work. 

When  Argyle  and  Lothian  threw  up  their  commissioDSi 
the  irregular  forces  of  the  country  remained  without  a  leader, 
till  the  successes  of  Montrose,  obliged  the  parliament  to  re* 
call  lieutenant  general  Baillie  from  England.  This  com- 
mander had  served  with  considerable  reputation  under  Gos- 
tavus  Adolphus,  and  returned  at  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles  to  his  native  country.  He  was  esteemed  a  good  offi- 
cer, but  too  easy  in  his  temper,  and  not  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient influence,  when  nominated  to  the  chief  command,  to  coun- 
teract the  mischievous  effects  of  a  divided  and  haugh^  aris- 
tocracy. His  refusal  to  act  in  subordination  to  the  orders  of 
Argyle,  procured  him  the  displeasure  of  that  nobleman,  and 
the  estates,  or  the  ruling  party  in  them,  afraid  of  compro- 
mising their  dignity,  and  not  aware  of  the  evils  of  a  crippled 
authority  in  a  military  leader,  appointed  a  committee  to  sup- 
erintend and  direct ;  but,  in  fact,  to  hamper  and  thwart  opera- 
tions, the  effect  of  which,  depended  mainly  upon  their  unity 
of  plan,  and  rapidity  and  decision  of  execution.  On  the 
invasion  of  Argyle  by  Montrose,  he  was  ordered  to  march 
westward  with  his  force,  in  the  worst  of  all  possible  conditions, 
men  half  trained,  with  just  as  much  military  knowledge,  as 
taught  them  that  they  ought  to  combine  their  efforts,  and  just 
as  much  practice,  as  totally  unfitted  them  for  individual  exer- 
tion, without  inspiring  confidence  in  their  united  operations.  A 
description  of  troops  equally  incapable  of  resisting  the  furious 
onset  of  the  hardy  mountaineer,  who  trusted  to  the  strength 
of  his  arm  and  the  temper  of  his  steel,  as  that  of  the  discip- 
lined soldier,  who  formed  part  of  a  machine,  whose  power 
depended  on  the  combination  of  its  movements,  and  the  mas- 
ter-mind that  directed  it. 

Having  reached  Roseneath  in  the  beginning  of  January, 
a  request  was  sent  from  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  that  a  part  of 
the  foot  only  might  be  sent  to  his  assistance,  as  the  poverty 
of  the  country  could  not  maintain  a  great  number,  and  the 
committee  ordered  sixteen  companies^-eleven  hundred  men— • 
to  be  given  him,  these  proceeded  to  Inverlochy,  and  met 
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fate  [page  181,]  with  the  rest,  Baillie  inarched  to  Perth  for 
the  protection  of  that  quarter.     By  some  strange  infatuatioDi 
Hurry,*  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  after  being  trained,  had 
first  served  the  parliament  against  the  king,  then  changed 
and  served  the  king  against  the  parliament,  and  now  offered 
his  sword  to  the  committee  of  estates,  was  appointed  his  ma- 
jor general.     Hurry,  who  was  a  fearless,  unprincipled  ruffian, 
had   been  employed  in  the  north  to  watch  Montrose,  and 
seems  to  have  been  well  enopgh  qualified  to  act  as  a  subaltern 
partisan,   though  evidently  without  any  talents  of  a  higher 
description.     After  the  battle  of  Inverlochy,  when  the  victor 
was  marauding  south,   he  surprised  a  party  that  had  been 
sent  by  him  to  Aberdeen,  under  Donald  Farquharson,  and 
took  a  number  of  prisoners,  thence  marched  to  the  town  of 
Montrose,  where  he  seized  lord  Graham,  the  marquis'  son, 
and  after  a   successful   skirmish,  joined    Baillie   in    Angus* 
Montrose  himself,  had  taken  the  route  to  Dunkeld,  with  the 
design  of  crossing  the  river  above  Stirling ;  but  finding  him- 
self unequal  to  force  the  passage,  he  prepared  to  return  to 
the  morth.     Having  been  informed  that  Baillie  had  crossed 
the  Tay,  and  was  in  full  march  to  take  possession  of  the  fords 
of  the  Forth,  and  intercept  his  advance  south,  be  suddenly 
left  Dunkeld  at  midnight,  marched  towards  Dundee,  remark- 
able for  its  attachment  to  the  covenant,  and  summoned  it  to 
surrender.     The  inhabitants,  who  had  been  promised  assist- 
ance, prepared  for  defence,  but  the  Irish  and  Highlanders, 
assailed  with  such  fury,   that,    in  a  short  time,   they   were 
driven   from   their  stations,   and  their  own  cannon   turned 
«gainst  them.    At  the  same  moment,  the  barricades  were  sur- 
mounted, and  the  gates  burst  open ;  no  sooner  had  the  place 
l)een  obtained,  than  it  was  set  on  fire  in  several  places,  and 
^he  usual  scene  of  rapine  and  pillage  commenced.f     The  sav- 
ts   were   only   diverted   from   massacre,   by   the  superior 


*  Alias  Ury,  alias  TJrriey  alias  Hurry, 
f  Spalding  mentions  a  striking  feature  of  the  banditti,  of  whom  the  gal- 
lant Montrose  had  the  honour  to  be  the  leader.    In  their  route  south,  after 
asientioning  the  plunder  of  Boyne ;  he  adds,  ^  thereafter  he  marches  to  Ban^ 
Thunders  the  same  pitifully ;  no  merchants'  goods  nor  gear  left ;  they  saw  no 
>ium  on  the  street,  but  was  stripped  naked  to  the  skin.** 
VOL.  IV.  2  B 
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attractions  of  plunder,  and  ardent  spirits,  and  the  town  nar- 
rowly escaped  entire  desolation,  by  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
Montrose^  who  W2is  standing  on  a  hill,  that  overlooks  Dun- 
dee, and  coolly  beholding  tlie  work  of  destruction,  was  sur- 
prised with   the  intelligence,    that.    Instead  of  being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  Baillie  and  Hurry  were  advancing 
with  a  superior  force,  and  not  above  a  mile  distant.     He  im- 
mediately called  his  men  from  the  town,  but  it  was  not  with- 
out difficulty,  that  thevy  who  were  now  almost  all  half  drunk, 
could  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  work  of  plundering,  so  con- 
genial to  their  habits  and  disposition.     Incapable  of  fightings 
his  good  fortune  again  extricated  him,  from  a  situation  of 
the  most  imminent  peril,  into  which  his  culpable  want  of  in- 
formation had   placed  him.     The  generals  opposed  to  him, 
were  divided  in  their  opinions,  and  refused  to  act  in  concert. 
Hurry,  who  commanded  the  horse,  would  neither  charge  the 
fugitives,  nor  obey  Bail  lie's  orders,  to  co-operate  with  him 
in  an  attack  upon  their  flank.     In  the  meantime,  the  marquis 
having  sent  off  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  selected  two 
hundred  of  the  freshest,  as  a  covering  detachment,  and  bring- 
ing up  the  rear  himself,  with  all  his  cavalry,  in  open  order, 
so  as  to  receive  the  musqueteers  in  their  ranks,  in  case  of 
an  attack.     He  commenced  his  retreat  about  sunset,  in  which 
he  sustained  considerable  loss;  but,  under  covert  of  the  night, 
he  evaded  his  pursuers,  and  after   a  circuitous   march,  of 
nearly   twenty  miles,   he  reached  the  hills  in  safety,   secure 
from   the  attack   of  horse.     He   then   allowed  his   wearied 
troops  to  refresh  themselves  in  the  valley  of  Glenesk. 

By  order  of  the  committee,  the  covenanters'  army  divided* 
Baillie  was  sent  to  chastise  Athol,  and  retaliate  upon  their 
own  country,  the  miseries  the  Atholmen  had  assisted  in  in- 
flicting upon  other  districts,  and  while  he  destroyed  this 
resource  for  recruiting  Montrose'  army,  prevented  his  pro- 
gress south  in  that  direction.  Hurry  was  ordered  north, 
to  restrain  his  steps  to  the  hills,  and  prevent  his  obtaining 
any  succour  from  the  Gordons,  or  their  friends;  while  he, 
himself,  would  receive  assistance  from  viscount  Frendraught, 
the  Frazers,  Forbesses,  and  their  allies.  His  progress,  how. 
ever,  was  stopped  for  eight  days,   by  a  mutiny  among  his 
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soldiers  at  Aberdeen,  for  want  of  clothes  and  pay,  nor  would 
thej  move,  till  their  demands  were  satisfied,  which  he  could 
not  do,  till  a  vessel  arrived  with  supplies  from  Lieith.  *  This 
incident  alone,  shows  the  very  different  methods  in  which  the 
'king's  forces,  and  those  of  the  covenanters  were  supported. 
Wherever  Montrose  marched,  he  levied  contributions  for  his 
army,  on  pain  of  military  execution,  from  friend  or  foe. 
Here,  notwithstanding  the  complaints  of  the  high  royalists, 
respecting  the  outrages  of  their  opponents,  we  find  the  sol- 
diers, remaining  till  their  pay  arrived,  and  then  paying  for 
their  subsistence,  for  even  Spalding,  who  speaks  of  their 
plundering,  allows  that  their  expenses  '*  was  reasonably  well 
paid/'f  Being  thus  enabled  to  resume  his  expedition.  Hurry 
proceeded  to  the  lands  of  the  Gordons,  which  he  passed 
through,  without  either  spoiling  or  burning,  taking  only  from 
his  enemies,  what  provisions  he  wanted  for  his  troops,  and 
obliging  them  to  restore  the  cattle  they  had  plundered  from 
bis  friends.  Lord  Gordon,  at  his  approach,  retired  to  Auch- 
indown,  where  he  waited  the  advance  of  Montrose. 

Montrose,  who  had  been  joined  on  his  march,  by  lords 
Aboyne  and  Napier,  with  the  lairds  of  Dalgetty  and  Keir, 
escaped  from  Carlisle,  encamped  at  Skene  on  the  1st  of 
May,  whence  he  despatched  a  party  to  Aberdeen  to  procure 
ammunition,  of  which  he  was  greatly  in  want.  This  he 
luckily  obtained,  from  two  vessels  just  arrived  from  Flanders 
with  military  stores,  and  immediately  set  out  in  pursuit 
of  Hurry,  with  whom  he  had  an  indecisive  skirmish  on  the 
5th.     The  latter,  inferior  in  numbers,  retreated  to  Inverness, 

»  Hist,  of  the  Troubles,  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 
t  Spalding  estimates  Hurry's  army,  after  he  passed  the  Spey,  at  one  thous- 
and foot,  two  hundred  troops,  and  four  hundred  dragoons,  besides  the 
countrymen  who  joined  him.  Montrose*  army  at  four  thousand.  Hist.  vol. 
n-  p.  296.  On  Hurry's  return  from  Inverness,  after  receiving  the  re-enforce- 
ments, his  numbers  are  rated  at  about  four  thousand  foot,  and  five  hundred 
horse,  while  Montrose'  is  diminished  to  three  thousand  in  all,  although,  he 
too  had  confessedly  re-enforcements.  Wishart  gives  Hurry,  three  thousand 
^^c  hundred  foot,  and  four  hundred  horse,  and  Montrose  had  with  him,  no 
naoie  than  fifteen  hundred  foot,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse.  I  appre- 
hend there  was  no  great  disparity  of  numbers  on  either  side ;  but,  if  there 
Were  any  superiority,  it  is  likely  it  was  in  that  of  Hurry. 
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where,  being  re-enforced  by  some  troops  from  the  garrkon, 
and  joined  by  the  earls  of  Sutherland,  Seaforth,  and  Findlater, 
he  returned  with  the  intention  of  striking  some  grand  bloW| 
before   Baiilie  should  arrive  to  share   the  glory  with  him. 
Montrose,  who  was  equally  anxious  for  an  engagement  be- 
fore the  two  armies  joined,  halted  at  the  village  of  Auldearn^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nairn,   and,   posted  in  an  advantageous 
situation,  expected  the  enemy.     The  field  of  battle  he  had 
chosen,  was  admirably  adapted  for  deceiving  his  adversary. 
The  village  stood  upon  a  height,  and  covered  the  neighbouring 
valley,  this  he  chose  as  his  centre,  where  he  placed  his  cannon 
and   a  few  picked  troops,   who   were  scattered  among  the 
houses,   before   which   he  had   thrown   up   some   has^  in- 
trenchments, .  where  their  numbers  were  at  once  concealed 
and  protected.     The  right  wing,  under  Macdonald,   consist* 
ing  of  only  four  hundred  men,  he  stationed  with  the  royal 
standard,  as  a  decoy,  on  an  eminence,  inaccessible  to  cavabry, 
and  defended  by  dykes,   ditches,   and   underwood,   and  its 
strength  obscured  by  the  bushes  and  fortifications.     The  left 
wing,  composed  of  the  flower  of  his  army,  headed  by  himself, 
occupied  the  valley,  its  numbers  also  concealed  by  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  place.     Hurry,  who  was  unacquainted  with 
the  ground,  misled  by  the  judicious  arrangement  of  his  op- 
ponent, fell  into  the  snare ;  mistaking  the  right  for  the  main 
body,  he  led  on  his  choicest  troops  to  the  vain  attack  of  lines 
it  was  impossible  to  reach,  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  cannoDy 
he  had  no  means  to  silence.     Had  Macdonald  remained  in 
his  intrenchments,  Hurry  must  have  wasted  his  men  in  use- 
less efforts,  but  irritated  by  the  taunts  of  his  assailants,  he 
left  his  ground,  and  overcome  by  superiority  of  numbers,  was 
put  to  the  rout.     Montrose,  who  watched  his  opportonky, 
when  he  perceived  the  enemy  thrown  into  disorder  by  their 
success,  poured  down  with  his  whole  unbroken  strength,  and 
assailed  them  in  flank.     This  unexpected  attack,  was  received 
steadily  by  Lothian's,  Loudon's,  and  Buchanan's  regimentSp 
who  fell  where  they  fought,  and  the  day  might  perhaps  have 
been  retrieved,  or,  at  least,  left  doubtful,  had  not  colonel 
Drummond,  one  of  Hurry's  own  oflicers,  by  an  unskilfiil  or 
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treacherous  manceuvre,*  wheeled  his  horse  into  the  midst  of 
the  foot,  and  trampled  them  down.  In  this  battle  and  the 
pursuit,  the  loss  of  the  covenanters  was  severe,  about  two 
thousand  men  are  said  to  have  fallen,  as  few  prisoners  were 
taken,  sixteen  colours,  with  all  the  baggage  fnd  ammunition, 
were  the  prizes  of  the  victors,  f  \/ 

Although  Hurry,  an  unprincipled  mercenary,  had  abstain- 
ed from  wasting  by  fire  and  sword,  the  possessions  of  the 
anti-covenanters,  and  consequently  pitpvoked  no  retidiation, 
Montrose,  faithful  to  his  savage  mwmyof  treating  as  rebels 
— forgetful  that  he  had  himself  onik  been  the  most  active 
among  them — ail  who  did  not  assist,  tne  king^s  arms,  improv- 
ed his  victory,  by  ravaging  the  diftrict  anew,  committing  to 
the  flames,  the  wretched  jglei|n(Wgs  he  had  in  his  former  ra- 
pacious and  merciless  visitdtip^iT  been  compelled  to  leave, 
through  incapacity  to  destroy.  Nairn  and  Elgin,  which  for- 
merly escaped,  were  now  plundered,  and  th^  chief  houses 
set  fire  to.  The  town  of  Cull^n  was  jaid  in  ashes,  and  ^'sic 
lands  as  were  left  unburnt  up  before,  are  now  burnt  up.^f 

Baillie,  on  ^ving  Athol,  was  ordered  also  to  the  north, 
but,  as  if  the  committee  had  intended  to  a£fbrd  Montrose 
every  facility  for  the  exertion  of  his  peculiar  talents,  and  that 
of  the  soldiery  he  commanded,  his  best  troops  were  directed 
to  be  left  for  the  defence  of  the  low  countries,  and  be,  with 
thirteen  hundred  foot,  and  one  hundred  horse,  was  directed 
to  pursue  and  destroy  an  enemy,  now  at  the  ^head  of  double 

*  He  was  afterwards  tried  by  a  court  martial  at  Inverness  and  diot.    Gor- 
<1qii'i  Genealogical  History  of  the  earls  of  Sutherland,  p.  S9S,  et  seq. 

t  All  this  was  accomplislied  according  to  Wishart*  who  is  gravely  copied 
b)r  Guthrie,  vol.  ix.  p.  389,  39 1,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  n)an  on  the  left, 
>ih1  fourteen  on  the  right  of  Montrose'  army.  As  an  instance  of  his  rodo- 
montade, it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  account  he  gives  of  MacdonaUTs 
Fowess.  After  the  right  wing  was  defeated  by  Hurry,  this  diieftain  "  made 
*ifficient  amends  for  [bis]  rash  mistake,  by  the  admirable  courage  he  displayed 
*>  brio^ng  off*  his  men ;  ibr  he  was  himself  the  last  that  came  off  the  fields 
^  defending  his  body  with  a  large  targot,  he  opposed  himself  to  the  thickest 
<^the  enemy,  and  thus  alone  covered  the  retreat  of  his  men;  during  which, 
Mme  spearmen  came  so  near  him,  as  to  fix  their  spears  in  bis  taigot,  inrhich 
°^  cut  off  with  his  broad  sword,  by  threes  and  fours  at  a  stroke  1** 
t  Spalding's  Hist.  vol.  iL    Wisbart.    Ruihworth,  toL  vi. 
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his  strength,  and  who,  the  very  day  that  he  received  his 
instructions,  had  dispersed  at  Oldearn,  the  army  with  which 
he  was  intended  to  act.  At  Strathbogie,  Hurry  joined  him 
with  one  hundred  horse,  the  remnant  of  what  had  escaped 
with  him  at  Oldearn,  and  with  whom  he  contrived  to  pass 
through  the  heart  of  Montrose'  forces.  The  numbers  op* 
posed  were  nearly  equal,  but  Montrose  declined  fighting, 
and  outmarching  Baillie,  betook  himself  to  his  old  fastnesses, 
among  the  inaccessible  rocks  and  woods,  at  the  entry  ot 
Baden och,  where  it  was  impossible  to  attack  him,  and  where 
he  could  procure  plenty  of  provisions  from  the  interior  for 
his  men,  while  the  enemy,  in  a  desolated  country,  were  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  absolute  starvation.  For  some  time 
they  remained  looking  at  each  other,  till  Baillie's  meal,  upon 
which  alone  his  army  had  subsisted,  becoming  exhausted, 
and  his  few  horsemen  having  spent  eight  and  forty  hours  * 
almost  without  eating,  he  was  obliged  to  break  up,  and 
march  towards  Inverness,  to  be  supplied  there,  and  Montrose 
made  an  excursion  to  the  south,  as  far  as  Cupar  in  Angus. 

Both  having  recruited,  returned  each  upon  his  steps. 
Montrose  was  superior  in  numbers,  and  desirous  to  engage, 
Baillie,  sensible  of  his  own  deficiency,  was  anxious  to  spare 
his  men.  Urged  on  by  the  reproaches  of  his  friends,  and  the 
dictation  of  an  imperious  aristocracy,  who  did  not  consider 
the  state  of  his  forces,  or  their  amount,  and  conceived  it  only 
necessary  to  issue  mandates  of  the  most  contradictory  nature. 
Baillie,  dispirited  by  the  reflections  which  he  was  conscious 
of  not  having  merited,  and  orders  he  felt  it  impossible  to 
execute,  earnestly  entreated  to  be  released  from  his  com- 
mand, and  another  appointed  in  his  room ;  in  answer,  he 
was  directed  to  meet  Lord  Crawford  at  the  mills  of  Drum, 
upon  Dee,  where  a  resolution  of  the  committee  was  pro- 
duced, depriving  him  of  his  trained  soldiers, — including 
twelve  hundred  under  colonel  Hume,  recalled  from  Ireland— 
who  were  transported  to  Argyle,  and  turning  over  to  him 
a  number  of  raw  recruits  to  supply  their  place,  with  whom, 
amounting  to  about  thirteen  hundred  foot,  and  two  hundred 
and  sixty  horse,  he  was  appointed  to  guard  the  passes  to 
the  Lowlands,  but  this  arrangement  was  almost  immediately, 
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and  vexatiously  altered.      Argyle  having  refused   the  com- 
mand, lord  Lindsay   marched  with   all  the  experienced  sol- 
diers into  Athol,    while  a  new  order  was  transmitted  from 
rhe  committee  to  Baillie,    desiring  him,    without  regard  to 
his  circumstances,  to  find  out,  and  engage  the  enemy.     They 
met  at  the  kirk  of  Keith,    where    Bailiie   having   obtained 
advantage  of  the  ground,  offered  battle,  but  notwithstand- 
ing his  superiority  of  numbers,   Montrose  prudently  refused 
accepting   the    challenge,    and    retired    to    Alford.     Thither 
Bailiie  pursued  him,  and  urged,  it  is  said,  by  the  impetuosity 
of    Balcarras,    was   necessitated   to   fight,    in    opposition   to 
liis  own  judgment,    under  dispositions  by  no  means  propi- 
tious.    Montrose  had  possession  of  a  hill  above  Alford,  be- 
hind which  there  was  a  marsh,  that  protected  his  rear,  and 
liis  front  was  covered  by  another  hill,   that  hid  the  extent 
of  his  force.     In  cavalry  he  was  rather  superior,  and  in  in- 
fantry, double  the  number  of  his  opponents.     He  formed  in 
line  six  file  deep,  with  his  horse,  under  lord  Gordon,  on  the 
Yight,  and  two  bodies  of  reserve  in  the  rear.     Bailiie  formed 
disc  in  line,  but  to  meet  the  extent  of  his  enemies'  front,  he 
could  only  form  three  file  deep,  and  had  no  reserve.     Bal- 
crarras,  who  commanded  the  horse,  which  were  divided  into 
'^hree  squadrons,  charged  gallantly  with  two,  but  the  third, 
^^when  ordered  to  attack  in  flank,  drew  up  in  rear  of  their 
cromrades,   where  they  stood  till  the  others  were  broken  by 
clie  Gordons.     The  foot,  commanded  by  Bailiie  in  person, 
fought  desperately,   and  even  after  the  horse  had  fled,  and 
they  were  attacked  in  rear  by  the  victorious  cavalry  of  the 
enemy,  refused  to  yield,  nor  was  it  till  Montrose  brought  up 
his  reserve,   that  the  little  intrepid  band  were  overpowered 
%nd  discomfited.     The  victory  was  complete,  but  Montrose 
ftad  to  lament  the  death  of  lord   Gordon,*  whose  funeral  he 
celebrated  with  great   military  pomp  at   Aberdeen,    shortly 
rfter  the   engagement,    and   despatching   lord    Aboyne,    his 
brother,  lord  Gordon's  successor  in  command,  to  raise  re- 
cniits,  or  collect  again  the  deserters,  who  had  returned  home, 

*  The  bishop  here  again  desires  his  renders  to  believe,  that  in  thii  furiously 
w>uterted  battle,  Montrose  lost  not  one  private  ! 
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to  secure  the  booty  they  had  gained,  he  directed  his  victor- 
ious career  to  the  south,  where,  flushed  with  unintermptad 
success,  he  proudly  anticipated  new  triumphs,  while  bii 
mourning  country  wept  in  tears  of  blood,  and  eyed  in  blsnk 
amazement,  the  disastrous  progress  of  the  portentons  ad- 
venturer, who  owed  the  splendour  of  his  fame  to  the  miseiy 
he  inflicted,  and  the  evanescent  power  he  then  enjoyed,  to 
the  imbecility  of  the  leaders,  and  the  disunion  of  the  councils 
by  which  he  was  opposed,  to  want  of  discipline  among  the 
men,  the  absence  of  military  talent  in  the  generals,  and  the 
factious  divisions  of  the  aristocracy,  who  guided  the  measures 
of  the  covenanters  in  the  field. 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  in  Scotlandf 
important  events  were  evolving  in  the  sister  kingdom,  and 
the  two  religious  parties  of  presbyterians  and  independents 
were  ranging  in  distinct  and  hostile  array.  It  is  here  nece^ 
sary  to  remark,  that  the  reader  of  this  portion  of  our  history, 
should  notice  a  distinction  which  historians  have  not  soffi* 
ciently  attended  to,  in  the  use  of  the  term  Independent.  All 
the  sectaries  who  objected  to  presbyterian  church  goven^ 
ment,  and  who  claimed  for  themselves  the  liberty  of  choosing 
their  own  creed,  have  been  ranged  under  this  denomination, 
and  because  they  contended  for  this  as  their  civil  right,  thej 
have  been  represented  as  fighting  in  support  of  their  peculiar- 
ities as  a  religious  body.  But  an  independent  is  an  enemy 
to  religious  war  in  any  shape,  so  long  as  he  remains  true  to  his 
principles,  he  can  neither  propagate  his  religion,  nor  punish 
its  enemies  by  civil  pains  or  penalties  of  any  description.  He 
believes  Christianity  to  be  of  divine  origin,  and  he  believes 
that  its  conquests  can  only  be  effected  by  the  sword  of  the 
spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God ;  by  divine  influence  aocooK 
panying  the  peaceful  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  and  that 
the  arm  of  power  employed  in  this  sacred  cause,  is  an  un- 
hallowed weapon,  which  may  make  men  hypocrites,  but  will 
never  make  them  Christians.  With  such '  sentiments,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  they  could  very  cordially  support  the 
compulsive  scheme  of  church  uniformity,  even  had  their 
idens  of  church  government  agreed  with  the  covenanters.— « 
They  were  therefore  viewed  with  peculiar  suspicion  by 
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prcsbyterians,  from  the  moment  the  latter  conceived  the 
probability  of  enforcing  their  favourite  form,  as  the  estab- 
lishment throughout  the  three  kingdoms.* 

Having  succeeded  in  framing  a  common  directory  for 
worship,  by  occasional  concessions  on  both  sides,  the  assem- 
bly of  divines  at  Westminster,  to  whose  progress  we  must  now 
attend,  proceeded  to  complete  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  which 
the  prcsbyterians  pushed  with  renovated  vigour,  from  the 
time  the  Scottish  army  obtained  possession  of  Newcastle,  as 
the  general,  in  announcing  that  important  advantage,  had 
pressed  upon  the  English  parliament,  the  still  greater  benefit 
that  would  accrue  from  overcoming  the  difficulties  that  de- 
layed the  settlement  of  one  uniform  mode  of  church  govern- 
ment. Thus  far  the  independents  agreed  with  the  prcsby- 
terians, that  there  was  a  certain  form  of  church  government, 
of  divine  institution,  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
they  differed  as  to  what  that  form  of  government  was ;  and 
whether  any  definite  form  was  binding  in  all  ages  of  the 
church,  was  a  distinct  question,  in  which  the  erastians  were 
entirely  opposed  to  the  other  two  grand  divisions  of  the  as- 
sembled divines.  Whitelock,  who  once  had  been  rather 
friendly  to  the  prcsbyterians,  when  the  proposition  was  stated, 
*  That  the  Scripture  holds  forth,  that  many  particular  congre- 
gations may,  and  by  divine  institution  ought,  to  be  under  one 
presbyterial  government,'  objected,  that  no  form  of  govern- 
ment was  jure  divinoy  but  that  in  general,  all  things  mu$t  be 


^  To  establish  uniformity  of  religious  profe^ion  throughout  a  land,  ap- 
pears at  first  sight,  an  important  and  a  proper  object,  and  may  be  defended  by 
reuons  which  are  at  least  plausible.  It  would  promote  peace,  and,  freeing 
^  ministers  from  the  necessity  of  combadng  for  matters  of  ceremony  or  form, 
vhich  are  generally  productive  of  the  most  bitter  animosity,  would  leave  them 
leisure  undi^tractedly  to  attend  to  the  more  essential  and  productive  labours 
^  their  function.  And  could  Christians  be  persuaded  to  be  of  one  mind, 
Snided  by  similar  views  of  that  only  rule,  which  all  parties  acknowledge  to  be 
P"nMnount — the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament— then  the  pros- 
it of  universal  communion,  and  national  uniformity  would  be  desirable* 
^t  constituted  as  the  human  miud  is,  it  evidently  requires  a  power  more 
^  human,  and  a  state  other  than  this  world  has  yet  known,  to  produce  so 
<Je5>ghtful  a  consummation  :  any  other  method  by  which  it  has  been,  or  may 
^  a'tenjptcd,  must  ever  be  as  hopeless,  as  it  is  tyrannicaL 
VOL.  IV.  2  c 
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done  decently,  and  in  order.  A  government,  he  allowed,  wis 
certainly  >/«  divtno^  but  whether  presbytery,  episcopacy*  or  ' 
independency,  be  that  divine  institution,  whether  there  be  a 
prescript,  rule,  or  command  of  Scripture  for  any  of  these 
forms,  he  contended  was  by  no  means  clear.  He  therefore 
requested  the  assembly  to  forbear  upon  this  point  at  that 
time,  because  if  presbytery  were  not  Jure  divino^  no  <^iiiion 
of  any  council  could  make  it  so,  and  if  it  were,  it  would  still 
so  continue,  although  they  made  no  declaration  on  the  sub- 
ject :  Seldcn  and  St.  John  were  also  of  the  same  opinion,  ap- 
prehending that  presbytery  would  prove  as  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  as  prelacy,  if  it  came  in  with  a  divine  claim;  but 
the  assembly  would  not  listen  to  any  proposal  of  forbearance, 
and  the  subject  was  disputed  for  thirty  days.  The  chief  in- 
quiry was  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem, which  the  independents,  taking  the  texts  of  Scripture 
where  it  is  mentioned  in  their  plain  meaning,  affirmed  always 
met  together  in  one  place,  and  that  the  acts  of  the  church 
were  the  acts  of  one  congregation  consisting  of  the  members 
and  their  office  bearers ;  that  when  the  apostles  and  elders, 
with  the  whole  church,  sent  chosen  men  from  their  company, 
this  was  the  deed  of  one  congregation  alone,  and  that  al- 
though presbytery  be  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament^  it 
implies  no  more  than  the  eldership  or  presbytery  of  one 
particular  church ;  for  no  mention  is  made  any  where  in  the 
Scriptures,  of  churches  being  ranged  in  presbyteries,  classes, 
provincial  synods,  or  general  assemblies,  in  subordination  to 
each  other. 

To  these  arguments  the  presbyterians  answered,  that  the  ^ 
cliurch  of  Jerusalem  must  have  been  made  up  of  more  than  .m 
one  congregation,  as  was  apparent  from  the  number  of  dii 
ciples,  the  many  apostles  and  teachers,  who  could  not 
all  exercised  their  gifts  in  one  assembly ;  and  from  the  diver- 
sity of  tongues.  That,  when  it  is  granted  that  the  multitudes 
was  too  great  to  meet  in  one  place,  and  when  the  whole  churoh*^ 
is  said  to  have  thus  met,  it  is  evident  it  must  have  been  thei^^ 
rulers  alone,  who  could  only  have  met  in  presbytery.  Ii^* 
favour  of  the  subordination  of  courts,  it  was  said,  our  Saviou 
speaks  of  tlie  appeal  from  one  or  two  brediren  to  the  whol^^ 
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diurch,  but  this  text  was  claimed  by  the  indepeiidents,  as  more 
favourable  to  their  congr^ational  discipline.  The  appeal 
from  the  church  at  Antioch,  to  the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jer- 
usalem, was  then  urged;  but  the  independents  affirmed  that 
a  synod  of  presbyters  is  no  where  called  a  church,  and  that  the 
appeal  of  the  church  of  Antioch  was  only  for  advice,  not  ju- 
dicial determination;  but  even  supposing  the  assembly  of 
apostles  at  Jerusalem  to  be  a  synod,  it  could  neither  be  pro- 
vincial, nor  national  to  the  church  at  Antioch,  consequently 
no  proof  of  subordination.  The  debaters  then  shifted  their 
ground  to  the  formation  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  which  the 
presbyterians  considered  as  the  antitype  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  finally,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  voted  sessions^ 
presbyteries,  synods,  and  assemblies,  to  be  of  divine  authority. 

The  independents,  in  a  written  dissent,  complained  *^  of  the 
unkind  usage  they  had  met  with  in  the  assembly,  that  the 
papers  they  ofiercd  were  not  read,  that  they  were  not  allowed 
to  state  their  own  questions^  being  told  they  set  themselves 
industriously  to  puzzle  the  cause,  and  render  the  clearest  pro* 
positions  obscure,  rather  than  argue  their  truth  or  falseness ;" 
they  declared  also,  **  that  tlie  assembly  refused  to  debate  their 
main  proposition^ — ^whether  a  divine  right  of  church  govern- 
ment did  not  remain  with  every  particular  congr^^tion."  To 
all  which  die  assembly  replied,  **  they  were  not  conscious 
that  they  had  done  them  any  injustice,  and  as  for  the  rest,  they 
were  the  proper  judges  of  their  own  method  of  procedure.'' 

During  this  discussion,  the  fjiglish  parliament  made  matiy 
attempts  to  procure  an  accommodation  between  the  parties,  and 
the  independents,  when  they  saw  that  the  presbyterians  would 
carry  the  question,  pled  strongly  for  an  indulgence  or  toleration, 
especially  as  they  agreed  in  die  essential  doctrines  dT  the  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  the  presbyterians  considered  it  as  an  aggravation  of 
ilie  crime,  to  create  a  schism  about  lesser  matters,  when  they 
agreed  about  the  greater.     The  parliament,   however,  where 
the  erastians  predominated,  sdll  anxious  to  procure  a  com- 
promise, or  at  least  mutual  forbearance,  appointed  a  committee 
to  act  as  mediators.     Before  it  the  question  of  uniformity  was 
'^ngly  insisted  on  by  the  presbyterians,  from  the  danger  of 
*^tting  up  altar  against  aliar,  and  croating  strifes,  heresies,  and 
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confusions  in  tlie  church.     The  independents  could  not  per* 
celve  tlie  necessity  of  rigid  uniformity  for  the  preservadoa  of 
peace,  and  argued,  that  it  ought  not  to  extend  beyond  people's 
light  and  measure  of  understanding,  according  to  the  apofitolic 
canon,  *^  As  far  as  we  have  attained,  let  us  walk  by  the  same 
rule."     But  all  the  endeavours  of  the  committee  proved  abor- 
tive ;   the  unyielding  presbyterians  concluded  their  last  paper» 
by  a  peremptory  refusal  to  recede  fix)m  their  principles  of 
coercion,  which  they  avow  in  the  following  strange  declaration^ 
^^  That  whereas  their  brethren  say,  that  uniformity  ought  to  be 
urged  no  farther  than  is  agreeable  to  all  men's  conacienoes  and 
to  tlieir  edification  :  it  seems  to  them  as  if  their  brethren  not 
only  desired  liberty  of  conscience  for  themselves,  but  for  all 
men,  and  would  have  us  think  that  we  are  bound  by  our  cov- 
enant, to  bring  the  churches  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  no 
nearer  a  conjunction  and  uniformity  than  is  ccmsistent  with 
the  liberty  of  all  men's  consciences !  which,  whether  it  be  the 
sense  of  the  covenant,  we  leave  with'  the  honourable  commit- 
tee."   Burroughs,  a  respected  and  eminent  minister  among  the 
independents,  replied,  ^^  That  if  their  congregations  might  not 
be  exempted  firom  that  coercive  power  of  the  classes,  if  they 
might  not  have  liberty  to  govern  themselves  in  their  own  waj^ 
as  long  as  they  behaved  peaceably  toward  the  civil  magistrate^ 
they  were  resolved  to  suffer,  or  go  to  some  other  place  of  the 
world  where  they  might  enjoy  their  liberty.     For,  while  men 
think  there  is  no  way  of  peace,  but  by  forcing  all  to  be  of  the 
same  mind — ^while  they  think  the  civil  sword  is  an  ordinance 
of  God,  to  determine  all  controversies  of  divinity,  and  that  it 
must  needs  be  attended  with  fines  and  imprisonments  to  the 
disobedient— while  they  apprehend  there  is  no  medium  betwiat 
a  strict  uniformi^,  and  a  general  confusion  of  all  thinga— 
while  these  sentiments  prevail,  there  must  be  a  base  subjecdon 
of  men's  consciences  to  slavery,  and  great  disturbances  in  the 
Christian  world."     Little  did  the  divines  think,  that  in  ksi 
tlian  twenty  years,  all  their  arguments  would  be  turned  against 
themselves,  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  estidblisk' 
ment  by  an  act  of  uniformity,  and  plead  in  vain  for  that  in- 
dulgence they  now  denied  men  whom  they  acknowledged  as 
brethren. 
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But  the  victory  of  the  presbyterians  was  not  complete  till 
their  system  received  the  sanction  of  the  parliament,  and  was 
established  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  under  all  the  pains 
and  penalties  usually  inflicted  by  a  dominant  church.    The  met- 
jority  of  the  houses  of  commons,  however,  they  knew,  although 
friendly  to  the  form  of  presbytery,  were  not  friendly  to  the 
exclusive  supremacy  of  presbyterian  church  courts,  and  they 
therefore  endeavoured  to  carry  by  stratagem,  the  approbation 
of  this  body  of  the  l^islature.     Their  conmussioners,  warning 
til  their  supporters  to  be  early  in  the  house,  brought  on  the 
question,  in  hope  to  decide  it  before  the  meeting  filled;  but 
Mr.  Glyn,  an  erastian,  aware  of  their  intention,   spoke  an 
hour  upon  the  jus  dimnum,  and  Mr.  Whitelock  succeeded  him 
with  a  speech  of  similar,  or  greater  length,  and  before  he  had 
finished,  the  house  was  filled,  and  the  proposition  fix>m  the 
assembly  was  carried  in  a  modified  shape,  **  That  it  is  lawfiil 
and  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  that  the  church  be  governed 
by  congregational,  classical,  and  synodical  assemblies.^     Un- 
describable  was  the  disappointment  of  the  presbyterian  min- 
isters on  the  rejection  of  their  claim  to  a  divine  right;  they 
applied  to  the  city,  and  obtained  fix>m  the  common  council  a 
petition,  representing  religion  itself  as  in  danger,  if  the  diMd- 
pliue  of  the  church  by  presbyteries  were  not  established,  and 
desiring  that  their  powers  might  be  ratified  by  law.    The 
commons  refused  the  petition.     It  was  followed  by  another 
from  the  ministers,  wliich  was  not  only  not  allowed  to  be  ready 
bat  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  meas* 
ures  so  disrespectful  to  government.* 

0>nnected  with  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings^    were  the 
political  intrigues  of  the  Scottish  commissioners.     Man  is  so 
much  the  child  of  circumstances,  that  it  is  irapossiBle  to  pre- 
dict a  priori^  how  the  same  person  will  act  in  difierent  situap- 
tions.     It  id  therefore  no  great  matter  of  surprise,  to  find  the 
-pretensions  of  a  church  dominant  very  difierent  fitnn  the  peti- 
tions of  tlie  same  association  when  under  persecution.     The 
Scots  were  at  their  highest  point  of  elevation  when  the  Solemn 

*  The  authorities  I  ha?e  followed  in  this  brief  notice  of  the  Westminster 
AKembly,  are  chiefly  Baillie  and  Whitelock,  who  were  present^  and  took  aa 
«ctif  e  {MUt  in  the  proceedingSy  and  Neal*8  History  of  the  Puritans. 
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League  and  Covenant  was  entered  into ;  they  held,  or  at  least 
supposed  they  held,  the  fate  of  the  king  and  parliament  in  their 
hands,  and  had  they  been  contented  to  reap  the  rich  but  ration- 
;il  profit  which  their  situation  aflFordcd,  they  might  have  estab- 
lished a  moderate — if  tolerating — ^presbyteiy  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms ;  but  imagining,  that  instead  of  accomplidiiiig 
this  by  argument  or  conviction,  they  were  to  achieve  it  by  iht 
efforts  of  their  arms,  they  began  to  look  forward  to  the  rich 
pastures  of  the  land,  and  anticipate  them  as  the  wages  of  their 
assistance.  Tliis  prospect,  if  it  did  not  beget,  nourished  and 
strengthened  the  principle  of  exclusive  supremacy  so  natural 
to  all  establishments,  and  led  them,  by  every  method,  to  en- 
deavour to  attach  to  themselves  the  support  of  the  civil  and 
military  power.  Tlie  city  of  London  was  early  favourable  to 
presbytery,  and  the  officers  of  the  army  were  also  inclined  to 
support  it,  till  the  liigh  pretensions  of  the  ministers  alienated 
the  affections  even  of  their  friends,*  and  drove  them  into  the 
political  measures  of  the  independents. 

In  order  to  secure  freedom  from  ecclesiastical  bondage  under 
a  new  shape,  Cromwell,  whose  vigorous  talents  and  exemplary 
conduct,  procured  him  at  the  outset  an  influence  in  tlie  council 
and  the  field,  and  whose  manners  gave  liim  an  hold  in  the 
affections  of  the  people,  which  promised  the  highest  rank  in 
the  state,  decided  at  once  to  oppose  the  intolerant  principles 
of  the  presbyterians.f  He  therefore  became  obnoxious  to 
them,  in  proportion  as  he  was  put  forward  by  tlie  friends  of 
religious  libertj',  and  the  credit  which  he  acquired  at  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor,  made  tliem  redouble  their  endeavours  to 
get  him  removed  from  the  army ;  their  plots  for  tliis  purpose, 
and  their  wishes  to  preserve  in  the  army  officers  subservient 
to  the  presbyterian  interestjf  although  of  inferior  ability,  pro- 

*  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  61,  67. 
f  Baillie  is  an  unexceptionable  witness  in  this  case :  be  was  a  keen  opp<n> 
r\m  of  Cromweirs,  but  he  bears  this  testimony  to  his  character.  "  The  nuvia 
iCromwell]  is  a  very  wise  and  active  head,  universally  well  bcloved»  at 
reli.^ious  and  stout,"  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  60.  He  complains  of  his  endeaTOun 
to  procure  toleration  for  the  independents,  ib.  p.  61,  and  lamdnts  that  *•  the 
great  sliot  of  Cromwell  and  Vane,  is  to  have  a  liberty  of  all  religions,  without 
any  exception,"  ib.  p.  61. 

I    Baillie.  vol.  ii.  pp."66,  77. 
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duced,  along  with  other  causes,  the  self-denyiiig  ordinance, 
and  the  remoulding  of  tlie  army,  by  which  almost  every  Scot^ 
tishman  was  dismissed  the  service  of  the  English  parliament. 

Spring  was  considerably  advanced  before  the  new  model 
was  completed,  but;,  the  superiority  of  discipline  which  it  in- 
troduced, more  than  compensated  for  the  delay.  Their  want 
of  chaplains  was  decried  by  the  pre^bjrterians,  but  the  lay 
officers  supplied  that  deficiency,  and  bound  themselves  in  closer 
union  with  the  soldiers,  by  being  at  once  their  spiritual  guides 
and  military  leaders.  The  king's  party  ridiculed  the  dismissal 
of  the  old,  and  the  appointment  of  new  officers,*  never  sus- . 
pecting  that  activity,  spirit,  and  genius,  could  soon  compen- 
sate for  the  want  of  common  place  routine;  but  the  danger, 
most  to  be  dreaded  was,  lest  a  spirit  of  discontent  might  be 
engendered,  by  turning  off  so  many  respected  conmianders, 
whom  the  new  regulations  forced  to  retire,  yet  the  zeal  of  the 
soldiers  surmounted  this,  and  the  campaign  opened  with  an. 
army  whose  disposition  and  equipment  soon  rendered  it  re- 
spected. Cromwell,  who  was  employed  on  a  distinct  service 
when  the  self-denying  act  passed,  was  met,  upon  his  arrival  at 
Windsor,  where  he  came  to  take  farewell  of  the  army,  by  a . 
dispensation,  allowing  him  to  continue  in  command  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  afterwards,  at  the  particular  request  of  Sir. 
Thomas  Fairfax,  was  nominated  lieutenant-general  of  the 
cavalry.  He  justified  the  appointment,  by  almost  immediately 
dispersing  a  brigade  of  the  royal  horse  near  Issipi-bridge,  con- 
sisting of  the  queen's,  and  three  other  regiments,  taking  the 
€[ueen's  standard,  and  a  number  of  prisoners.  Fairfax  pro- 
posed commencing  active  operations,  by  marching  to  the  relief 
of  Taunton,  which  had  held  out  to  the  last  extremity,  but 
being  ordered  by  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms  to  besiege 
Oxford,  he  sent  only  a  detachment,  which,  mistaken  for  the 
Vanguard  of  his  whole  army,  easily  accomplished  their  object, 
^ugh  on  the  truth  being  discovered,  they,  in  their  turn,  were 
'^^ed. 

Simultaneously  with  the  movements  of  the  parliamentary 

*  The  new  model  was  generally,  by  the  king's  party,  called  the  new  nod- 
^\    Whiielock,  p.  lofi 
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troops,  tlie  Scottish  army  was  directed  to  march  south,  when 
they  would  have  been  joined  by  re-enforcements  sufficient  U 
have  enabled  them  to  cope  with  the  forces  under  the  king 
but,  chagrined  at  die  marked  disrespect  paid  them  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  model,  and  not  satisfied  with  the  pki 
of  the  campaign,  they  refused  to  act  in  concert,  and  marchec 
and  countermarched,  till  they  allowed  the  opportunity  a 
retaining  their  ascendancy  in  England  to  escape^  disappointec 
tiicir  friends,  and  sank  in  the  estimation  of  all  parties.  Mean- 
while, Charles  attacked,  and  carried  the  town  of  Leicester  bj 
storm,  where  the  wealth  of  the  surrounding  country  had  been 
deposited  for  safety:  that,  he  distributed  among  his  soldiers,  and 
allowed  them  besides,  the  pillage  of  the  place,  which  they  prch 
secuted  with  every  species  of  outrage  and  inhumanity,  conduct 
scarcely  to  be  palliated  in  mercenaries,  by  the  exaspera^n  long 
resistance  is  calculated  to  produce  in  troops  fighting  only  for 
plunder,  but  certainly  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  boasted  jmn- 
ciples  of  humanity  to  which  his  majesty  laid  claim,  and  which 
his  apologists  have  been  ready  to  assume  that  he  possessed. 

Elated  by  this,  and  some  other  smaller  successes,  the  king 
^vrote'to  his  consort,  that  his  affairs  were  never  in  so  bopefol 
a  posture,  and  the  parliament,  roused  by  the  public  damour, 
which  magnified  these  advantages,  sent  directions  to  their  gen- 
eral to  raise  the  siege  of  Oxford,  and  proceed  in  pursuit  of  his 
majesty.  He  immediately  ordered  his  forces  to  concentrate 
and  march,  with  full  determination  to  give  battle; — a  rencoun- 
ter between  Ireton  and  the  rear  guard  of  the  royal  army,  two 
miles  from  Naseby,  about  1 1  o'clock  in  the  evening,  first  in- 
formed Charles  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Taken  by  sur- 
prise^ he  summoned  a  council  of  war,  to  deliberate  whether 
it  would  be  advisable  to  retreat,  or  fight  on  the  ground  diej 
occupied,  when  perceiving,  that  although  the  van  might  eaoKpe^ 
it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  off  the  rear  with  safe^,  anJ 
considering  themselves  stronger  in  cavalry,  not  inferior  ir 
infantry,  and  commanded  by  much  more  experienced  offioeiw 
it  was  resolved  to  risk  an  engagement,  but  to  advance  againfls 
the  enemy,  instead  of  waiting  for  his  attack.  Next  monuD(B 
[Satunlay,  June  14th]  the  two  armies  drew  up  in  order  of  battle 
in  a  large  field,  about  a  mile  broad,  on  the  north-west  tii 
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Naseby.    The  royal  word  was  queen  Mary— the  parliamentary, 
God  our  strength.    Fairfax  was  stationed  on  the  brow  of  a  small 
hill,  whence  he  ordered  a  forlorn  hope  of  three  hmidred  mus- 
keteers, to  advance  about  a  gunshot,  with  instructions  to  &I1 
back  upon  the  main  body,  if  hard  pressed.    The  royal  army 
marched  up  in  line  with  great  alacrity  and  resolution,  prince 
Rupert,  who  led  the  right  wing,  commencing  with  a  furious 
charge  on  the  enemy's  left.     He  was  received  by  Ireton  with 
equal  bravery,  but  his  repeated  attacks  were  successftd,  and 
he  broke  and  pursued  them  out  of  the  field,  as  far  as  Naseby. 
Between  the  two  main  bodies,  commanded  by  the   king  in 
person,   with   lord  [late  Sir  Jacob]  Astley,  and  the  earl  of 
Lindsay  under  him,  on  the  one  side,  and  Fair&x,  assisted  by 
Skippin,  on  the  other,   the  battle  was  maintained  long  and 
doubtfully,  till  the  superior  generalship  of  Cromwell,  with  the 
right  wing,  decided  their  fate  and  the  fortune  of  the  day.     He 
charged  the  left  viing  of  the  n^alists,  imder  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  with  equal  impetuosity  and  equal  success,  at  the 
time  that  prince  Rupert  did  that  of  the  parliamentary  army; 
but  instead  of  wasting  hb  advantage,  he  sent  a  detachment 
after  the  ftigitives  sufficient  to  prevent  tiieir  rallying,  and  widi 
th^  greater  part  of  his  victorious  troops,  wheeled  to  the  centre, 
and  attacked  the  king's  main  body  in  rear.     One  battalion 
only  remained  immovable,  and  ere  Rupert's  return,  all  except 
a  body  of  horse  which  the  king  himself  had  rallied,  were  scat- 
tered over  the  field.     With   these  Charles  was  desirous  to 
xenew  the  batde.     **  One  charge  more !"  he  exclaimed,  <^  and 
>ire  recover  the  day;"  but  the  odds  were  too  fearfiil,  with  horse 
«ilone  to  attempt  a  formed  line  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery, 
^ould  have  been  an  usel^  prodigality  of  life^  they  could  not 
l)e  prevailed  on  to  renew  the  attack,  and  retreated  in  disorder, 
to  within  two  ipiles  of  Leicester,  pursued  by  Fairfax's  horse. 
"The  numbers  slain  in  this  batde  were  not  in  proportion  to  the 
Importance  or  magnitude  of  the  victory.     They  do  not  in  all 
appear  to  have  amounted  to  more  than  a  thousand  or  twelve 
liundred,  but  the  prisoners  taken  were  five  thousand,  and  the 
infantry  so  totally  ruined,  that  hardly  a  firagment  of  a  rqriment 
could  be  collected.      All  the  baggage,  artillery,  stores,  and 
plunder  belonging  to  the  royal  army  was  taken,  and  perhaps, 

VOL.  IV.  2  D 
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what  was  not  the  least  important,  the  king's  cabinet  fell  into 
t)ie  hands  of  the  victors.     In  the  engagement^  the  ccmimanders 
of  both  armies  distingaished  themselves.     Tiie  king  was  re** 
mavkable  for  his  conduct  and  courage ;  he  was  among  the  fixre^ 
most  in  danger,  and  among  the  last  on  the  field.     Old  Sidppiii 
was  early  wounded,  but  when  requested  to  leave  the  ground  to 
have  his  wound  dressed,  he  answered,  he  would  not  remove  so 
long  as  a  man  would  stand ;   and  Fairfax  himself  when  ku 
helmet  was  knocked  off,  on  being  offered  one  by  lyOilvy,  lest 
so  valuable  a  life  should  be  too  much  endangered,  refiised  to 
cover  his  own  head  at  the  expense  of  his  friend*s.     No  ex- 
posure was  ever  more  complete  than  that  cf  Charles,  when 
his  private  correspondence  was  puMii^ied;    more  deliberate 
perfidy  could  not  exist,  nor  could  the  worst  enemy  of  royalty 
have  desired  a  more  pitiful  portraiture  of  kingcraft,  than  the 
letters  of  the  "  pious  monarch"  contained. 

Astonished  at  his  defeat,  Charles  retired  into  Wales  widi 
the  remains  of  his  horse,  in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  re* 
emit,  in  a  country  generally  well  afiected  to  his  cauae,  and 
to  wait  till  the  promised  succours  should  arrive  from  Ireiandy 
or  the  Continent,  or  till  he  could  ^ect  a  junction  with  Mod« 
trose,  to  whom  he  now  looked  as  the  stay  of  his  falling  fintraa 
The  parliamentary  generals  followed  up  their  sncceBB  with 
rapidity  and  effect     Leicester  capitulated  to  Fairfax,  two  day» 
after  the  batde  of  Naseby,  and  Taunton  was  again  relieved  at 
his  approach.    Bridgewater,  Bath,  and  Sherwood  were  tdcert» 
and  Bristol,  which  prince  Rupert  had  been  expected  to  de^ 
fend  for  some  months,  surrendered  as  soon  as  the  outwork* 
were  stormed;   a  disappointment  at  which  the  king  was  av 
much  exasperated,  that  be  recalled  his  c(»nmission,  and  senC 
him  a  pass  to  leave  the  country.      Afler  the  fall  of  Bristoly 
Cromwell  reduced  Winchester  and  Bassinghouse,  while  Fair- 
fax proceeded  to    Cornwall,   where  the   shattered  forces  ol 
Hopeton  being  forced  to  surrender,  the  whole  of  the  western 
and  midland  counties,  ere  the  close  of  the  year,  submitted 
to  the  authority  of  the  parliament      The  prince  of  Wale^ 
now  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  afterwards  Charles  11.  at  iim 
same  time  retired  to  France  to  his  mother. 

After  the  surrender  of  Newcastle,  part  of  the  Scottish  anny 
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beskged  Carlisle,  which  bravely  held  out  till  the  28th  June, 
when  it  capitulated  upon  honourable  conditions.  The  remain- 
der, who  had  marched  as  far  as  Rippon,  upon  receiving  intel- 
ligence of  die  king's  intention  to  penetrate  to  Montrose, ^re- 
moved into  Westmoreland  to  cover  the  siege,  and  protect  tlie 
borders,  in  opposition  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners,* who  despatched  messengers  to  hasten  their  advance 
south,  in  order  to  render  effectual  aid  in  the  decisive  opera- 
dons  which  were  daily  expected.  When  the  field  of  Naseby 
had  been  gained  by  the  independent  leaders,  they  then,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  June,  advanced  to  Nottingham,  whence, 
on  the  2d  of  July,  they  came  to  Melton  Mowbray,  and  dis- 
persed into  several  parties  in  Worcestershire  and  Hereford- 
shire, obstructing  the  new  levies  attempted  to  be  made  for  the 
king  in  these  districts.  They  carried  by  storm  a  small  garrison 
at  Canon  Froom,  on  the  224,  and  about  the  same  time,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  seduce  the  generals  into  a  negotiation 
with  tlie  king,  through  the  medium  of  Sir  William  Fleming, 
nephew  to  the  earl  of  Callandar,  but  although  dissatisfied  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  two  houses,  the  proposals  were  instantly 
rejected,  and  transmitted  to  parliament,  who»  in  return,  voted 
a  letter  of  thanks,  and  a  piece  of  plate  to  the  earl  of  Leven. 
It  was  then  resolved,  that  Hereford  should  be  invested  by  the 
Scots,  who  sat  down  before  it  on  the  30th  of  July.  In  the 
beginning  of  August,  Charles  descended  fix>m  Wales,  and 
advanced  to  Litchfield,  with  the  view,  it  was  supposed,  of 
raising  the  siege,  but  the  earl  of  Leven  having  despatched 
David  Leslie  with  the  horse,  to  hover  round  his  march,  he 
made  a  demonstration  as  if  he  intended  to  proceed  towards  the 
north;  there,  Pointz  and  Rossiter  opposing  his  progress,  he 
hrdce  into  the  associated  counties,  took  Huntingdon,  approach- 
ed Cambridge,  and  returned  with  his  army  greatly  reinforced, 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Hereford.  Leven,  whose  forces  had  been 
left  neglected  firom  the  time  the  parliamentary  arms  had  be- 
come so  decisive,  had,  notwithstanding  the  want  o£  a  battering 
train  and  ammunition,  pushed  forward  the  siege  with  great 
spirit    He  had  completed  his  mines,  which  were  ready  to 

*  Baiilie**  Letters,  voL  iL  p.  108. 
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explode,  when  a  constant  rain  of  eight  days  flooded  the  'oonn*' 
try,  and  rendered  them  useless,  yet  still  he  had  determined  to 
storm  the  city,  when  intelligence  was  brought  him  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  king's  army,  and  the  march  of  David  Leslie  into 
Scotland,  with  the  whole  of  his  cavalry,  to  meet  Montrose^ 
now  master  of  the  field.  His  situation  was  perilous,  as  the 
king  was  strong  in  horse,  and  the  army  was  discontented,  tar 
they  had  only  received  one  month's  pay  in  six,  and  had  been 
forced,  during  the  siege,  to  subsist  on  fruits  and  growing  com, 
he  therefore  drew  off  his  army,  and  commenced  his  route 
northwards.  When  the  besiegers  had  departed,  Charles  visited 
Hereford,  where  he  learned  the  fall  of  Bristol,  and  the  hazard 
of  Chester.  As  the  latter  was  necessary  to  secure  the  safe 
landing  of  his  expected  succours  from  Ireland,  he  hastened  to 
relieve  it  Within  two  miles  of  the  city,  Pointz  encountered 
him,  and  was  repulsed,  but  an  attack  from  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers  on  his  rear,  snatched  the  victory  from  his  hands,  and 
he  was  forced,  with  the  broken  remains  of  his  troops,  to  betake 
himself  once  more  to  the  mountains  of  Wales,  whence^  after 
refreshing  his  men,  and  collecting  a  little  army  of  about  three 
thousand,  he  came  to  Newark  on  the  4th  October:  alalmed 
by  the  still  continued  success  of  the  parliamentary  arms,  and 
fearing  to  be  besi^ed,  he  departed  diuring  the  night,  with  a 
slender  guard,  for  Daintry,  where  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of 
K^ortliampton,  who  escorted  liim  to  Oxford. 

A  grievous  pestilence,  wliich  desolated  the  south  of  Sootland, 
prevented  the  estates  from  assembling  in  Edinburgh.  Thejr 
met  first  at  Stirling,  and  afterwards  at  Perth,  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  1645,  but  their  acts  for  the  security  of  the 
country  were  vigorous,  and  commensurate  to  the  dangers 
which  were  daily  accumulating  around  them.  An  extensive 
levy  was  ordered ;  the  noblemen  were  enjoined  to  arm,  and  all 
emigration  to  Ireland  or  England,  or  deserting  the  standard  of 
tlieir  country,  were  declared  punishable  by  the  severest  pen- 
alties. At  the  same  time,  they  signified  their  approbaticHi  of 
their  two  generals,  Baillie  and  Hurry,  although  both  had  been 
unfortunate.  The  former,  who  hod  tendered  his  resignation  at 
Stirling,  was  prevailed  upon  still  to  continue  in  conunand, 
under  the  directions  of  the  cliief  noblemen.     But  the  efforts  of 
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the  country  ill  seconded  the  orders  of  the  parliament  The 
forces  were  tardily  raised,  and  almost  wholly  undisciplined, 
while  the  troops  of  Montrose  had  now  been  thoroughly  trained, 
and  were  elated  with  a  continued  series  of  success.  The  cov- 
enanters assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  to  guard 
the  parliament,  and  Montrose  having  waited  a  few  days  for 
the  return  of  Abojme,  set  out  himself  on  his  march  south,  to 
prevent  the  levies  in  Fife,  break  up  the  meeting  of  the  estates, 
and  effect  a  junction  with  the  detachment  of  horse  he  expected 
from  the  king.  In  his  progress  he  was  joined  by  the  Athol- 
men,  the  Macleans,  Macgr^ors,  the  Macnabs,  the  chief  of 
Clanronald,  and  Glengarry,  who  were  attracted  by  the  news  of 
his  success,  and  the  hopes  of  sharing  in  the  honours  or  the 
qpoil 

Wherever  he  went,  his  unextinguishable  hatred  to  the  name 
and  clan  of  his  rival  Argyle,  displayed  the  rancour  of  an 
envious  soul,  and  the  cruel  revenge,  of  which  a  bandit  or  a 
partisan  alone  could  have  been  guilty.  Macdonald,  with  his 
Irish,  were  unleashed  upon  the  Campbells  in  the  lordship  of 
Cupar,  and  carried  murder  in  its  coldest,  most  deliberate,  and 
revolting  shape,  into  the  cottages,  whose  burning  ruins  were 
left  smoking,  to  cover  the  mutilated  remains  of  their  massacred 
inhabitants.  But  Baillie,  although  formidable  only  in  appear- 
ance,* hung  upon  his  rear,  and  he  retreated  northward,  to 
meet  the  expected  arrival  of  Aboyne.  On  being  joined  by 
him,  he  encamped  in  the  wood  of  Methven,  and  threatened 
Perth,  but,  deficient  in  cavalry,  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
covenanters,  he  judged  it  prudent  to  retreat  once  more  to  the 
bills,  to  await  the  arrival  of  fresh  re-enforcements.  During 
this  movement,  he  exposed  himself  to  have  been  attacked  in 

*  The  description  of  the  armies  under  Elcho  and  Aigjrle,  Tide  pages 
I  Sd,  and  181,  will  apply  to  all  the  raw  leries  of  the  Lowkmd  Scots.  They 
liTcsre  only  gathered  together  for  an  occasion ;  when  a  mere  temporary  pur- 
was  served,  the  poverty  of  the  country  could  not  keep  them  imbodied, 
they  were  disbanded ;  when  re-collected,  the  little  ditdplioe  they  bad 
^^■tfned  was  an  absolute  disadvantage.  It  totally  unfitted  them  for  acting  in 
m  collected  body,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cramped  their  individual  energies, 
and  destroyed  their  capacity  for  regular  warfare.  The  troops  of  Montrose, 
^tliough  somewhat  similarly  raised,  were  a  totally  difibrent  descripdoD  of 
The  majority  of  the  Lowland  levies  were  people  accustomed  to  the 
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fiank,  and  orders  were  issued  by  Baillie,  for  Hurry  to  haran 
him  with  Balcarras'  regiment,  but  that  officer  was  so  negligent 
and  slow  in  his  motions,  that  he  allowed  the  enemy  to  pass  jthe 
ford  of  the  Almond  in  safety,  Baillie  hhnself  with  liie  foot, 
arriving  nearly  as  soon  as  he  did  with  the  dragoons^  and»  in- 
stead of  finding  an  enemy  disordered  by  an  unexpected  chaige 
of  cavalry,  saw  tliem  at  a  distance,  retreating  in  good  order 
among  the  hills,  secure  from  any  attack  by  horse ;  and  had 
his  infantry  been  even  superior  in  numbers,  their  training  was 
so  short,  and  their  discipline  in  consequence  so  wretched,  that 
nothing  but  necessity,  and  the  most  decided  superiority  both 
in  strength  and  ground,  could  have  justified  the  hazard  of  an 
engagement,  on  the  part  of  the  covenanters. 

Joined  by  his  recruits  from  Locliaber,  Montrose  descended 
from  the  mountaias,  and  finding  that  a  number  of  the  newly 
raised  and  irregular  forces  of  his  opponents  had  retired  home^ 
he  endeavoured  to  provoke  them  to  battle,  but  their  little  army 
was  intrenched,  and  were  expecting  the  assistance  of  three 
Fife  raiments.  Finding  that  he  could  not  induce  the  cotoi- 
anters  to  leave  their  intrenchments,  nor  assail  them  where  thqr 
were,  he  burned  the  parishes  of  Muckhart  and  DoUar,  and 
quartering  his  main  army  in  the  wood  of  Tullibody,  he  let 
slip  his  dogs  of  war,  the  wild  Irisli,  during  the  night,  to 
spread  the  horrors  of  nocturnal  rapine  and  bloodshed,  through 
th^  town  of  Alloa,  and  the  adjoining  lordship,  notwithstanding 
which,  he  himself,  with  the  earl  of  Airly,  and  liis  chief  officen, 
were  next  day  magnificently  entertained  in  the  castle^  by  the 
carl  and  countess  of  Marr.*  From  Alloa,  his  route  was  di- 
rected south-west,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  earl  of 
Lanark,  at  this  time  busily  employed  in  raising  a  new  levy  in 

regular  peaceful  occupations  of  life,  who«e  spirit  was  indeed  UDConquenAilc^ 
and  whose  bodies  were  as  stout  as  the  others;  but  the  Highlaoders  were 
universally  and  constantly  accustomed  to  marauding  expeditions*  If  do^n 
engaged  against  the  common  enemy,  the  Sasenach,  they  were  in  onceiing 
action  by  the  feuds  among  themselves.  They  were  like  the  links  of  tha 
chain,  ready  moulded,  and  needed  only  to  be  collected  and  fastened,  while 
the  others  were  the  rude  material,  awkwardly  half  formed,  unfits  when  eol« 
lectcd  into  a  mass,  for  connecting  with  their  fellows,  and  useless  by  fhmk^ 
selves. 

*  Guthrie's  Memoirs,  p.  193. 
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Clydesdale,  and  passing  the  Forth  above  Stirling,  he  encamped 
at  Kibytb,  a  village  in  the  extremity  o(  the  shire.  Tlie  cov- 
enanters' army,  on  being  joined  by  the  Fife  regiments,  follow- 
ed, and  marching  by  the  bridge  of  Denny,  halted  at  the 
Holland  bush  die  same  night,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  die 
enemy. 

General  BaiUie,  who  wished  only  to  observe  their  mo- 
tions, knowing  well  what  kind  of  troops  he  commanded,  was 
over-ruled  by  the  ^committee,  and  the  army  ordered  to  ap- 
proach nearer  them.  This  was  accomplifilied  by  a  difficult 
march  over  com  fields  and  broken  ground,  but  the  position  he 
took  up  was  advantageous,  and  at  no  point  could  have  been 
Attacked  by  a  front  of  more  than  twenty  men.  The  lords, 
however,  who  were  informed  that  Montrose  was  marching 
westward,  afraid  that  he  would  carry  his  ravages  into  that  part 
of  the  country  which  had  still  escaped  his  fury,  or  that  he 
would  again  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains,  were  eager  to  en- 
gage. In  vain  did  BiuUie  urge,  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to 
leave  their  strong  position,  and  that  the  loss  of  the  day  would 
be  the  loss  of  the  kingdom,  while  he,  if  defeated  and  driven  to 
the  hills,  would  suffer  no  comparative  damage.  Only  one  lord, 
Balcarras,  agreed  with  him  in  opinion,  and  the  army  was 
ordered  to  remove  to  a  hill  on  the  right,  whence  they  could 
descend  upon  the  enemy  with  effect,  or  receive  their  attack 
upon  the  height,  under  every  advantage.  In  proceeding  to 
take  up  their  new  alignment,  the  different  officers  acted  as 
independent  commanders,  remaining  at,  or  quitting  the  stations 
to  which  they  were  directed,  as  tiiey  judged  most  convenient. 
The  consequence  was  inevitable;  the  enemy,  under  the  sole 
direction  of  one  leader,  soon  perceived  their  confusion,  and 
before  they  ha(l  all  arrived  at  the  ground,  attacked  with  im- 
petuosity. The  charge  was  successful.  The  horse  were  driven 
back  upon  the  foot,  and  the  disorder  became  at  once  general 
and  irremediable.  The  Highlanders  and  Irish,  half  nakedy . 
rushed  upon  the  panic  struck  multitude  with  wild  outcries,  and 
during  a  pursuit  of  fourteen  miles,  followed  the  fugitives  with 
unrelenting  rage,  covering  the  country  with  the  carcassesr  of 
the  luiarmed  crowd,  who  had  thrown  away  their  weapons,  and 
souglit  safety  in  flight    No  quarter  was  given,  and  the  historian 
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of  Montrose'  wars  exultingly  relates,  "  That  six  thousand 
put  to  the  sword,  and  even  the  vanquished  themselves  alknr 
five  thousand  to  have  fallen.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  oofr- 
querors  was  small,  and  ^e  whole  of  the  ammunition,  baggage^ 
and  stores  of  the  covenanters,  were  the  reward  of  the  victoiy."* 
Not  an  enemy  now  remained  in  the  field  to  oppose  -Mon- 
trose, who  marched  next  day  into  Clydesdale,  and  eatablidied 
his  headquarters  at  Bothwell.  Glasgow  submitted,  and  was 
saved  from  being  plundered,  on  paying  a  considerable  ranscuDf 
only  a  few  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  put  to  death,  as 
incendiaries,  in  order  to  inspire  terror  into  the  rest.  But  it 
was  now  necessary  to  affect  moderation,  in  order  to  induce  the 
people  to  join  the  royal  standard.  To  those  who  congratulated 
him  upon  his  success,  he  behaved  with  af&bility  and  oonde^ 

scension.     ^^  All  he  demanded  of  them,"  he  said,    **  was  to 
exchange  the  rapacious  and  oppressive  tyranny  of  the  ooiven- 

anters,  for  the  mild  government,  and  tender  protection,  of  their 
most  gracious  sovereign.  For  his  own  part,  his  only  intention, 
from  the  beginning  of  these  troubles,  had  been  to  endeavour, 
by  force  of  arms,  seeing  all  other  means  had  proved  ineffiBCtnal,. 
to  preserve  the  religion  and  liberty  of  his  country,  _  to  defend 
die  king's  prerogative  and  the  dignity  of  the  peerage^  and  to 
rescue  the  property  and  privileges  of  his  fellow  subjects  in 
general,  from  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  a  rebellious  fiM> 
tion,  and  to  restore  the  people  to  their  ancient  peaces  hqppi? 
ness,  and  splendour." 

Lanark  suspended  his  levy,  and  fled,  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  the  principal  cov- 
enanters sought  asylums  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  a  num» 
ber  of  the  nobility  who  remained,  hastened  to  make  their 
peace,  by  offering  their  assistance  to  Montrose.  Among 
these  were  the  marquis  of  Douglas,  the  earls  of  Linlithgow, 
Annandale,  and  Hartfield,  the  lords  Seton,  Drununond^ 
Ei'skine,  Fleming,  Carnegie,  Maderty,  and  Johnston,  benks 
Hamilton  of  Orbiston,  lord  justice  clerk,  with  several  odier 
gentlemen   of   distinction.      From  his  camp,  Montrose  de- 


*  Wishart.    General  Baillie's  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Kikyth.    BuBat^^ 
Letter^  vol.  ii. 
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spfttched  a  strong  par^  of  horse,  under  his  nephew,  the 
master  of  Napier,  and  Nathaniel  Gordon,  with  a  letter  to 
the  magistrates  and  council  of  Edinburgh,  requiring  them^ 
under  pain  of  military  execution,  to  set  at  liber^  all  his 
friends,  particularly  the  earl  of  Crawford  and  lord  Ogilvy,  who 
were  confined  as  prisoners  of  state.  With  this  demand,  the 
magistrates,  who  were  in  no  condition  to  dispute,  immediately 
complied,  and  the  dreadful  pestilence,  which  prevented  the. 
inhabitants  firoin  removing  their  valuable  effiscts  to  places  of 
safeQr,  secured  them  where  they  were,  as  the  dread  of  catching 
die  infection  prevented  Montrose  firom  entering  the  city,  and 
saved  it  firom  that  vengeance  wjbich  his  army  was  so  weU  dis- 
posed to  inflict* 

Montrose  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  elevation.     Sir 
Robert  Spotswood,  acting  secretary  of  state  for  the  kin^  had 
arrived  with  a  commisaon  from  his  majesty,  appointing  him 
eaptain-general  of  Scotland,  and  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
exercise  his  high  office^  by  conferring  the  honour  of  knighthood 
upon  hb  trusty  friend  Maodonald,  and  summoning  a  parlia- 
ment to  meet  at  Glasgow,  on  the  80th  of  October.     But  his 
triumph  was  of  short  duration,  and  his  very  success  carried 
along  with  it  the  seeds  of  decay.     Tlie  savages  with  whom  he 
liad  achieved  his  victories,  instead  of  inspiring  confidence,  spread 
dismay  even  among  those  who  might  otherwise  have  been  dis- 
posed to  aid  the  royal  cause.     The  whole  land  resounded  with 
the  accounts  of  their  atrocities,  and  their  adherence  could  only 
lie  secured  by  the  hope  of  fresh  depredation ;  he  could  depend 
^pon  the  Irish  alone,  who  were  objects  of  universal  execration 
-mnd  horror ;  and  they  were  kept  together  merely  by  the  license 
ithey  enjoyed  of  revelling  in  the  plunder  and  misery  of  the 
4cx>untry,  and  the  impossibility  of  their  eitho*  going  home»  or 
^Kparating  with  safety.     As  soon  as  they  had  obtained  what 
^Khey  deemed,  for  the  present,  sufficient  booty,  the  Highlanders 
^deserted  without  hesitation,  and  retired,  in  the  true  disposition 
^af  half  civilized  marauders,  to  their  hills,  to  enjoy  in  indolence, 
^^iie  fruits  of  their  temporary  exertions.     His  bonoart,  as  they 


*  Wishart's  Merooin,  cb.  xiv.    Guthrie't  Miemoiriy  pp>  199—- 196,    Gcn- 
Baillie*s  Vindication.    Maitland's  Hist,  of  ^dinbuf)gh,  ju  96. 
VOL.  IV.  2  E 
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were  not  shared  among  the  oilier  leaders,  excited  an  envy  mai 
discontent  his  haughty  and  arrogant  spirit  was  not  calculated 
to  allay.  He  had  received  the  submission  of  the  towns,  but 
he  had  no  where  gained  their  affections.  He  had  taken  no 
strength;  in  case  of  disaster,  there  was  no  fortress  to  ^^di 
he  couM  retire,  and  no  friends  to  collect  to  his  assistance^  even 
if  there  had.  He  possessed  no  hold  upon  the  country,  be- 
yond the  terror  which  the  horde  he  commanded  had  inspired, 
and  they  were  only  safe  within  the  precincts  of  his  campL 
Instead  of  increasing  in  effective  strength,  Montrose  found  his 
numbers  diminish  during  his  stay  at  Bothwell.  His  mountain- 
eers requested  permission  to  depart  with  their  plunder,  the 
Gordons  retired  with  their  chiefs  in  disgust,  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander Macdonald,  as  there  was  no  longer  an  army  in  Scotland, 
seized  the  opportunity  to  renew  his  spoliation,  and  avenge 
some  private  feud  of  liis  clan  in  Argyleshire.*  The  captain- 
general  had  no  resource  but  in  incessant  operations ;  inactivity 
was  destruction,  and  to  prevent  his  army  from  mouldering 
wholly  away,  he  turned  his  views  to  the  south.  Hume,  Rox- 
burgh, and  Traquair,  were  favourable,  and  he  expected  to  be 
joined  by  them,  and  by  a  body  of  horse,  which  the  king  had 
informed  him  he  had  sent  to  his  assistance.  These  auxiliariei^ 
amounting  to  about  fifteen  hundred,  whom  his  majesty  had 
despatched  under  lord  Digby,  accompanied  by  Sir  Marmadiika 
Langdale,  were  defeated  in  Yorkshire,  by  colonel  Copely,  and 
Digby's  carriage,  containing  papers  of  great  importance  mm 
seized.f    Tlie  two  leaders  next  endeavoured,  to  raise  another 

^  The  report  at  the  time  was,  that  in  consequence  of  the  padficadon  widi 
the  Irish  rebels,  ten  thousand  men  completely  armed,  half  muskets  and  half 
pikes,  were  to  be  sent  over  to  Macdonald,  designed  to  run  through  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  then  to  ruin  the  malignant  north  of  England,  while 
the  king  of  Denmark's  son,  Woldemar,  was  to  bring  over  to  the  north  of 
Scotland,  some  three  or  four  thousand  old  Dutch  soldiers,  and  from  Fmee^ 
eight  or  ten  thousand,  with  a  convoy  of  Holland  vessels,  to  join  the  kii^ 
army  in  Cornwall.  BailJie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  185,  186.  That  a  pUn  somewhat  wxf 
similar  was  in  agitation,  was  discovered  by  the  papers  taken  in  Digby's  car- 
riage.   Vide  next  Note. 

f  These  papers  related  to  negotiations  for  bringing  over  the  duke  of  Lo^ 

rain,  with  a  foreign  force,  to  aid  the  king,  respecting  aid  firom  Denmark  and 

money  from  Rome,  and  a  treaty  between  Fitzwilliams,  an  Irishman,  and  the 
69 
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party  in  Lancashire,  but  were  finally  dispersed  on  Carlisle 
sands,  by  Sir  John  Brown,  the  governor  of  the  castle,  a  Scot- 
tishman,  a  short  while  before  Montrose  set  oiit  to  attempt 
effecting  a  junction  with  them;  and  while  he  waited  near  the 
borders  the  promised  assistance  of  the  neighbouring  earls, 
David  Leslie  retrieved  the  character  of  the  covenanters  from 
the  disgrace  of  Kilsyth,  and  avenged  the  miseries  which  an 
unbridled  band  of  denounced  murderers  had  for  so  long  wan- 
tonly inflicted  on  the  country. 

Upon  the  first  news  of  Baillie's  disaster,  David  Leslie  left 
the  Scottish  army  before  Hereford,  and  with  the  whole  cavalry, 
and  some  foot,  returned  to  Berwick,  whither  a  number  of  the 
chief  covenanters  had  fled.     His  intention  was  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  Montrose  to  the  north;  but  when  he  reached  Glads- 
muir,  in  East  Lothian,  about  three  miles  west  irom  Hadding- 
ton, he  learned  that  his  opponent  was  lying  secure  in  Etterick 
Forest,  near  Selkirk,  and  instantly  changing  his  intended  plan, 
ordered  the  whole  army  to  turn  to  the  left,  and  strike  south- 
ward by  the  way  of  Strath-gala*     Montrose's  deficiency  of 
intelligence,  which  had  twice  nearly  ruined  him  before,  was 
here  fatal.     His  adversary  knew  how  to  improve  it.     Night 
concealed  Leslie's  motions,  and  he  was  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  enemy,  ere  Montrose's  breathless  scouts  gave  intelligence 
of  his  approach.    He  instantly  ordered  two  hundred  musketeers 
to  advance,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  if  possible  to  retard  the  approach 
of  Leslie,  while  he  formed  his  order  of  battle  as  well  as  the 
hurry  of  the  moment  would  allow,  in  Philiphaugh.     Hb  one 
flank  was  secured  by  a  ditch,  and  his  other,  by  dykes  and 
hedges,  which  he  lined  with  musketeers.    The  remainder  of  his 
army  was  drawn  up  in  line,  with  the  horse  on  the  right.     His 
advanced  guard  was  quickly  driven  in ;  but  his  m&ntry  for  a 
^rhole  hour  maintained  their  ground,  and  contested  die  day 
^^rith  all  the  fiiry  of  desperation,  tiU  at  last  Leslie  made  a  tre- 
zvmendous  charge  with  his  own  regiment,  and  broke  the  foot;  the 
horse,  who  were  inferior,  could  make  little  resistance.     M<»i- 


^rts^n,  for  bringing  orer  ten  thousand  Iriflh  to  £nglMid»*  all  wliidi  irare  cany- 
on at  the  time  the  king  was  making  the  roost  solcsmi  protestations  and 
Ltb,  that  be  had  no  intention  of  applying  to  either  fag^gnett  or  Irish. 

If^sh.  vol.  vi.  p.  150. 
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trose  himself  fought  bravely,  and  rallied  his  horse  twice,  but 
they  were  unable  to  check  their  pursuers,  and  their  inefiectual 
attempts  were  only  productive  of  greater  loss,  A  thousand 
royalists  were  left  upon  the  field,  and  a  hundred  Irish  were 
afterward  shot  at  a  stake,  a  severe  retaliation,  but  one  which 
the  laws  of  war  allow — and  which  that  party  violence,  alone, 
that  would  confine  mercy  to  one  side,  and  absolve  whatever 
cruelty  is  perpetrated,  under  the  abused  term  loyalty,  from 
punishment,  can  with  any  consistency  condemn.*  To  accuse 
the  ministers  of  inciting  the  soldiery  to  unnecessary  acts  of  cru- 
elt}%  is  a  charge  which  comes  with  a  bad  grace  fi*om  historians 

*  It  IS  almost  unnecessary  to  refute  the  calumnies  of  Wisbart*  at  they  meet 
with  credit  from'  none  except  the  most  desperate  aDti-covenantiDg  writers. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  notice,  that  the  good  bishop  precipitates  meD»  womeiiy 
and  children  over  a  bridge  into  the  Tweed,  at  a  time  when  there  happteed  to 
be  no  bridge  over  that  water  from  Berwick  to  Peebles,  and  the  horror  he 
attempts  to  excite  at  the  cold-blooded  massacre,  will,  perhaps,  diminiihy  when 
we  consider  his  own  statement.  The  horse  of  Montrose's  army  were^  at  he 
states,  but  few,  and  they  in  general  escaped  with  himsel£  His  whole  infantry' 
who  fought  with  desperation,  amounted  to  five  hundred.  Of  these,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  rejoined  him  next  day,  so  that  for  all  the  dreadful  massaeriiig^ 
there  remained  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  subjects !  Wishart,  book  xvL  Guthrie^ 
who  also  mentions  the  story  of  the  clergy,  is  an  author  in  these  cases,  nol  of 
undoubted  authority.  In  what  relates  to  Montrose,  he  seems  to  have  almost 
entirely  copied  Wishart.  The  Irish  who  were  shot  at  a  stake,  were  executed 
according  to  a  treaty  between  the  two  kingdoms,  In  consequence  of  the 
horrible  massacres  which  everywhere  distinguished  their  career,  and  the  guiM 
of  all  this  terrible  mode  of  warfare^  must  remain  with  those  who  aotboriscd 
the  employment  of  savages,  whose  atrocities  had  cut  them  ofi*  from  the  oom- 
mon  mercy,  such  as  it  is,  of  civilized  warfare.  It  is  absurd,  or  worse*  to  lajf 
the  blame  on  the  ministers,  the  whole  land  cried  out  for  their  execution*  At 
St.  Andrews,  this  year,  tlie  parliament,  though  otherwise  merciful,  passed  an 
act,  ordaining  the  Irische  prisoners  taken  at  Pbiliphaugfa,  in  all  the  prisons  of 
the  kingdom,  especially  in  the  prisons  of  Selkirk,  Jedburgh,  Glasgow,  Dui* 
barton,  and  Perth,  to  be  execute  without  any  assyzc  or  process,  conforwte  t9 
the  treaty  betwixt  both  kingdoms,  passed  in  act,  Balfoui^s  Annals,  voL  uL  p. 
S40.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  a  number  of  the  Irish  who  were  at  Pbilip- 
haugh,  were  spared  by  the  soldiers  and  made  prisoners,  so  that  the  story  of 
their  being  massacred  by  order  of  the  ministers,  falls  to  the  ground.  Spots- 
wood,  Murray,  &c.  did  afterwards,  upon  their  trial,  plead  ^  quarter,**  but 
they  were  spared  by  the  soldiery,  and  the  plea  over-ruled  by  the  parliament, 
on  the  same  grounds  that  the  English  parliament  over-ruled  a  similar  ob- 
jection urged  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton. 
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who  could  exult  in  the  Fecollection  of  such  wanto|i  unsparing  . 
waste  of  life  as  in  the  rout  at  Kilsyth,  or  applaud  the  humani^r 
of  Montrose  at  Aberdeen.  That  chief,  as  suddenly  humbled  as 
he  had  been  excessively  exalted,  passed  through  the  country 
vdiere,  two  days  before,  he  had  marched  as  lord  paramount,  at^ 
tended  by  a  few  horse,  and  with  a  more  rapid  flight,  sought  to 
regain  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  nor  stopped  till  he  had 
reached  the  recesses  of  Athole.  The  marquis  of  Douglas, 
lords  Crawford,  Erskine,  Fleming  and  Napier,  were  equally 
fintunate  in  making  their  escape ;  but  lords  Hartfield,  Drumr 
mond,  and  Ogilvy,  Sirs  Robert  Spotswood,  A.  LesUe,  William 
Bollock,  Philip  Nisbet,  William  Murray,  brother  to  the  lord 
Tullibardin,  Ogilvy  of  Innerquharity,  Nathaniel  (jordon, 
Andrew  Guthrie,  son  to  the  bishop  of  Moray,  and  two  Irish 
colonels,  Okean  and  Laghlin,  were  made  prisoners,  and  sent 
to  the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  to  stand  trial.*^ 

*  The  defeat  at  Phifiphaugh  has  been  usually  treated  as  Montrose's  mis- 
fortune^ but  had  he  been  the  hero  his  admirers  wish  to  represent  him,  it  was 
a  misfortune  that  could  not  possibly  have  happened.    He  was  great  only 
when  opposed  to  such  soldiers  as  the  raw  Lowland  levies  were;  no  sooner 
were  trained  men  broi^ht  against  him,  than  he  was  ruined  by  the  most 
egregious  of  blunders  into  which  a  military  leader  can  fall,  that  of  allowing 
himsdf  to  be  surprised  by  an  enemy  who  he  knew  was  in  the  ne^bbourhood. 
That  he  was  totally  inexcusable  npon  every  principle  of  good  generaldiip,  is 
pUin  from  Sir  Robert  Spotswood's  letters  to  lord  I)igby,  written  by  him  before 
the  battle  of  Phiiipbaughy  and  found  in  hb  pocket  when  he  was  made  pris- 
eoer.    **  My  Lord,  we  are  now  arrived,  ad  celumnas  Herculu  to  Tweedside, 
d^)ersed  all  the  king's  enemies  within  the  kingdom  to  seTeral  places,  some 
to  Ireland,  most  of  them  to  Berwick,  and  had  no  open  enemy  more  to  deal 
with,  if  you  had  kept  David  Leslie  there,  and  not  suffered  him  to  come  in 
here  to  make  head  against  us  of  new.    It  is  thought  strange  here,  that  at 
Vatt  you  have  sent  no  party  after  him,  which  we  expected,  although  he 
Aould  not  come  at  all.    You  little  imagine  the  difficulties  my  lord  marquis 
fcatfa  here  to  wrestle  with ;  the  overcoming  of  the  enemy  is  the  least  of  them : 
^  bath  more  to  do  with  his  own  seeming  fiiends  since  I  came  to  him— which 
*sa  but  within  these  ten  days,  after  much  toil  and  hazard— I  have  seen  much 
^  it.    He  was  forced  to  dismiss  his  Highlanders  for  a  season,  who  would 
>>wds  return  home  to  look  to  their  own  affidrs.    When  they  were  gooc^ 
Al^ojne  took  b  caprice,  and  had  away  witli  the  greatest  strength  he  had  of 
"Otm;  notwithstanding  whereof,  he  resolved  to  follow  his  work,  and  dear 
^U  part  of  the  kingdom,  that  was  only  resting  of  the  rebels  that  had  fled  to 
Berwick,  and  kept  a  bustling  here.    Besides,  he  was  invited  hereunto  by  the 
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Leslie*  after  this  victory,  brought  his  army  to  Lothian,  where 
the  two  Irish  officers  were  tried  by  martial  law,  and  executed* 
Thence  he  accompanied  tlie  committee  of  estates  to  Glafigoir, 
where  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  committee  of  the  church, 
deliberated  on  the  measures  necessary  for  ensuring  the  internal 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  completing  the  reduction  cyf  Mod-: 
trose.  The  committee,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude,  voted  fiftjr 
thousand  merks  and  a  gold  chain  to  Leslie,  and  25,000  merki 
to  Middleton.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  some  ot 
the  prisoners  taken  at  Philiphaugh,  Sir  William  RoUock,  who 
had  accompanied  Montrose  from  England,  and  who  was  spe- 
cially excepted  from  the  general  offer  of  amnesty  made  by  the 
parliament  at  Perth,  Sir  Philip  Nisbet,  and  Ogilvy  of  Inner- 
quharity,  who  were  found  guilty  of  rebellion  against  the  states 
and  executed  at  Glasgow,  llie  fate  of  the  others  was  deferred 
till  the  meeting  of  parliament 

Shorn  of  his  beams,  Montrose,  with  some  difficulty,  was  aUe 
to  raise  about  four  hundred  men  in  Athole,  with  whom  he 
marched ;  but  the  Highlanders,  however  attached  to  a  fortnn* 
ate  plunderer,  showed  little  disposition  to  join  a  defeated  cap- 
tain-general. He  acquired  no  great  addition  to  his  forces,  and 
Huntly,  who  had  left  his  concealment,  did  not  encourage  the 
appearance  of  a  superior  in  his  districts,  especially  one  whose 
former  faithlessness  he  had  not  forgotten,  and  whose  previous 
insults  had  been  aggravated  by  his  succeeding  neglect,  as  he 


earls  of  Roxburgh  and  Home,  who,  when  he  was  within  a  dozen  nAfli  off 
them,  have  rendered  their  houses  and  themselves  to  David  Leslie,  and  sri 
earned  in  as  prisoners  to  Berwick.  Traquair  hath  been  with  him,  and  pKh 
mised  more  nor  he  hath  yet  performed.  All  these  were  great  disheaitenu^ 
to  any  other  but  to  him  whom  nothing  of  this  kind  can  amaze.  With  tht 
small  forces  he  has  presently  with  him,  he  is  resolved  to  pursue  David  LeAb 
and  not  to  suffer  him  to  grow  stronger.  If  yen  would  perform  that  wbidi  joa 
lately  promised,  both  this  kingdom  and  the  north  of  England  might  be  toon 
reduced,  and  considerable  assistance  sent  from  hence  to  his  majesty.  How- 
ever, nothing  will  be  wanting  on  our  parts  here ;  those  that  are  together,  art 
both  loyal  and  resolute,  only  a  little  encouragement  (rom  you — nt  much  to 
let  it  be  seen  that  they  are  not  neglected,  as  for  any  thing  cllse — would  crown 
the  work  speedily.  This  is  all  I  have  for  the  present,  but  that  I  am  joor 
lordship's  most  faithful  friend.  Ro.  Spotiswood." 
Dated,  near  to  KeUo^  Sept.  10th,  1645. 
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liad  never,  in  any  of  his  despatches,  represented  the  services  ot 
the  house  of  Gordon  in  a  favourable  light  to  his  majesty,  nor 
procured  for  their  chiefs  any  share  in  these  honours  which 
their  followers  had  so  mainly  contributed  to  procure  for  him- 
self.    Disappointed  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  any  assistance 
from  Huntly,  he  returned  by  Braemar  into  Athole,  and  thence 
marched  into  Lennox,  where  he  quartered  for  some  time  on 
the  lands  of  the  Buchanans,  and  hovered  abqut  Glasgow,  till 
the  execution  of  his  three  friends  gave  him  warning  to  with- 
draw to  a  safer  neighbourhood.     While  in  the  west,  he  made 
several  attempts  to  persuade  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,^his 
own  knight,  to  join  him ;  but  the  fiiscination  of  his  name  had 
fled,   and  he  found  him  equally  unwilling  to  serve  under  a 
leader,  in  whose  dangers  and  defeats  he  might  share,  but  who 
was  too  proudly  selfish  to  endure  a  partner  in  his  power  Sr  hb 
fiune.     He  also  despatched  messengers  to  Huntly  with  magni- 
ficent promises  in  the  king's  name,  of  the  assistance  which  was 
approaching^  and  entreating  him  to  exert  himself  in  his  royal 
master's  cause.     But  when  he  retreated  firom  Lennox  back 
to  Athole,  he  found  his  messenger  returned,  and  his  hopes 
from  that  quarter  at  an  end,  for  the  marquis  had  heard  of 
Digby's  defeat,  and  remained  inflexible  in  his  resolution  of 
acknowledging  no  superior,  and  of  allowing  his  clan  to  serve 
under  no  other  commander  than  himself.      Montrose   was 
therefore  constrained  to  wander  during  the  winter,  with  a 
feeble  and  despicable  band,  in  the  remote  wjQds,  watched  by 
Middleton,  who  was  appointed  by  the  committee  of  estates,  to 
prevent  him  from  again  becoming  formidable;  while  general 
Leslie,  with  the  rest  of  the  troops,  returned  to  England,  and 
johed  :he  Scottish  army  under  Leven,  who  were  engaged  in 
tile  siege  of  Newark-upon-Trent 


THE 
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Book  IX. 

X  lERCE  as  were  the  conflicts  between  the  parties  in  the 
the  tontentions  for  superiority  between  a  different  set  of 
batants  were  scarcely  less  vehement  at  Westminster, 
assembly  of  divines,  when  they  could  not  obtain  the  san 
of  the  parliament  to  tlie  divine  right  of  presbjrtery  as  a  w 
claimed  the  power  of  the  keys  for  the  eldership  or  presb] 
as  at  least  jure  divino.  They  had  voted,  ^*  That  the  ke 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  were  committed  to  the  officers  o 
church,  by  virtue  whereof,  they  have  power  respective 
retain  and  remit  sins,  to  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven  a{ 
the  impenitent,  both  by  word  and  censures,  and  to  open 
the  penitent  by  absolution ;  and  to  prevent  the  pro&nati 
the  holy  sacrament,  by  notorious  and  obstinate  ofiendera 
said  officers  are  to  proceed  by  admonition,  suspension 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  for  a  season,  and  h 
communication  from  the  church,  according  to  die  natv 
the  crime  and  the  demerit  of  the  person."  The  ind^pem 
claimed  for  every  particular  congregation  a  similar  poweTj 
of  judging  with  respect  to  the  cases  in  which  it  sfaonl 
exercised;  but  excommunication  in  Scotland  was  atte 
with  severe  civil  penalties,  and  was  capable  of  being  rem 
as  terrible  an  engine  of  oppression  as  the  high  oofaasi 
court.  This  power  the  presbyterian  ministers  were  inBe 
in  demanding,  and,  at  the  same  time,  were  equally  reaolu 
refusing  toleration  to  any  sect  which  did  not  acknowledf 
Every  congregation  and  every  meeting,  however  small,  w 
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be  under  the  inspection,  and  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  presby- 
tery within  whose  bounds  it  lay.     The  political  leaders,    or 
erastians,  resisted  thi$,  and  Selden  contended,  that  excommun- 
ications, as  civil  punishments,  were  unknown  till  two  hundred 
years  after  Christ,  when  they  were  introduced  by  the  popes, 
Victor  and  Zephronius,  who  first  began  to  use  them  in  their 
private  quarrels,  and  so  far  from  being  jvare  divino^  they  were 
evidently  human  inventions  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the 
heathen*    Whitelock  insisted,  that  every  member  of  a  Christian 
congregation  had  a  right  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  that 
if  deemed  unworthy,  he  might  be  warned  against  coming  to  tlie 
sacred  table,  but  if  he  chose  to  come,  no  pastor  had  a  Scrip- 
tural power  to  refuse  him  admittance.     "  Some  have  said,"  he 
continued,  *^  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  shepherd,  when  be  sees  a 
sheep  feeding  upon  that  which  will  do  him  hurt,  to  chase  him 
away  from  that  pasture,  and  they  apply-  this  to  suspending 
those  from  the  sacrament,  who  they  fear,  by  eating  and  drink- 
ing unworthily,  may  eat  and  drink  their  own  damnation.     But 
it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  receiving  the  sacrament, 
but  the  unworthiness  of  the  receiver  that  brings  destruction, 
and  this  cannot  be  within  the  judgment  of  any  but  the  person 
himself,  who  alone  can  examine  his  own  heart,  and  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  evil  conduct,  where  the  temporal  sword  is  suffici^it, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  this  new  discipline."     Influenced  by 
these  arguments,  the  parliament,  although  they  did  not  deem 
it  prudent  wholly  to  reject  the  ordinance  for  excommunication, 
as  die  complaint  had  been  general,  diat  ministers  were  obliged 
in  the  then  unsettled  state  of  the  chiu'ch, ,  to  allow  worthy  and 
unworthy  communicants  to  mingle  widiout  discrimination,  yet 
unwilling  to  concede  an  authority,  which  might  be  wantonly 
employed  by  the  ecclesiastical  rulers,  to  blast  the  reputation, 
or  invade  the  comfort  of  those  with  whom  they  were  displeased, 
they  required  the  assembly  to  specify  in  writing,  what  d^ees 
of  knowledge  in  the  Christian  religion,  were  necessary  to  qualify 
persons  for  the  communion,  and  what  sorts  of  scandal  deserved 
suspension,  or  excommunication,  which  were  acoordin^y  en- 
umerated, and  inserted  in  tlie  ordinance ;  but  to  prevent  an 
abuse  even  of  this,  an  appeal  was  permitted  to  the  civil  power. 
In  adopting  the  form  of  presbytery,  as  the  basis  of  an  eitab* 
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lishment,  which  the  parliament  did  by  way  of  experiment 
they  determined  to  grant  to  the  church  no  power  over  the 
sword ;  the  cognizance  and  examination  of  all  capital  ofienoesi 
was  reserved  entire  to  the  magistrate  appointed  by  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  presbytery  or  eldership  were  prohilHted 
from  interfering  in  any  thing  relating  to  contracts,  payments^ 
or  demands,  or  of  any  matter  of  conveyance,  title,  interestf 
or  property,  in  lands  or  goods.  The  constitution  of  the  pres- 
byteries was  similar  to  those  in  Scodand,  from  whom  an  appeal 
might  be  made  to  the  synod  and  assembly,  but  lay  members 
were  excluded  from  tliis  last  liigh  court,  and  an  appeal  also 
was  allowed  from  tlieir  decisions,  eitlier  to  parliament,  or  to 
commissioners  appointed  by  it.  Against  this  superintending 
power  of  the  magistrate,  the  presbytcrians  loudly  exclaim- 
ed, and  their  opponents  said  of  them,  that  instead  of  being 
content  to  have  "  kings  and  queens,  to  be  nursing  fathers 
and  nursing  mothers  to  the  church,  they  would  not  be  satis- 
fied unless  they  had  them  as  humble  servants,  and  most  obe- 
dient children."  The  parliament,  however,  persisted,  and 
when  petitioned  by  the  city  of  London,  and  the  English  nun- 
istcrs,  they  respectfully  reminded  the  former,  that  legislation 
was  the  more  immediate  province  of  the  two  houses,  and 
hinted  to  the  latter,  that  their  most  laudable  employment  was 
to  watch  over  the  spiritual  interests  of  their  individual  flocks*  ■ 
Grieved  as  the  Scottish  commissioners  were,  at  the  shackles 
which  were  proposed  upon  the  church,  they  would  have  per- 
suaded their  English  brethren  to  have  submitted,  and  waited 
with  patience  till  time  might  have  enabled  them  to  complete 
the  divine  fabric,  could  they  only  have  obtained,  that  pres* 
bytery,  such  as  it  was,  should  have  been  the  exclusive  fomi» 
and  no  other  tolerated.  But  the  independents,  who  were  now 
favoured  by  the  army,  had  rapidly  increased,  and  the  whole 
of  their  weight  being  added  to  that  of  all  who  did  not  wish 
for  merely  an  exchange  of  clerical  masters,  they  not  only 
thwarted  the  scheme  of  presbyterian  supremacy,  but  strenuous- 
ly contended  for  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  the  new  modelled  army  gave  vigour  to  their  party^ 
while  the  inactivity  of  the  ScottL<«h  force  was  a  constant  source 

of  vexation  and  disappointment  to  the  others,  whose  hopes 
71 
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and  projects  rose  and  fell  according  as  they  stood  well  or  ill 
with  the  public.  The  Scots  having  calculated  so  much  upon 
their  army,  their  mortification  was  propordonably  great,  when 
they  perceived  that  the  most  decisive  and  prosperous  campaign 
had  been  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  sectaries,  and 
they  complained  that  the  parliament  hearkened  to  their  re- 
quests, in  attending  to  petitions  for  guaranteeing  to  them  that 
religious  freedom  for  which  they  were  so  triumphantly  com- 
bating, forgetting  that  their  own  general  had  set  the  example 
of  annexing  to  his  despatches  requests  to  hasten  the  settlement 
of  the  church  polity.  Their  mortification  was,  however,  still 
farther  heightened  by  the  marked  preference  which  the  par- 
liament of  England  most  naturally  paid  to  their  own  troops, 
uriiiose  ranks  were  assiduously  kept  full,  and  whose  wants  were 
minutely  attended  to,  and  their  querulous  vanity  attribute  it 
to  a  design  for^'preventing  the  Scots  from  eclipsing  the  deeds 
of  their  rivals  in  arms,  as  well  as  for  counteracting  the  estab- 
lishment of  uniformity.  The  Scottish  army  had  undoubt- 
edly been  neglected,  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to  advance 
before  the  battie  of  Naseby,  and  afterwards,  in  proportion  as 
the  English  parliament  felt  that  they  could  dispense  witii  their 
services,  biH  they  were  accused  of  supplying  their  wants  by 
vexatious  contributions,  which  they  levied  in  the  districts 
where  they  were  quartered,  and  their  discipline  had  obviously 
relaxed  as  their  pay  became  irregular.  When  they  raised  the 
siege  of  Hereford,  the  dissatisfaction  on  both  sides  was  so 
strong,  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  Leven  was  stopped 
from  retiring  to  Scotland,  or  that  the  English  parliament 
ivould  consent  to  pay  their  arrears;  nor  was  it  till  afler  he 
liad  refused  to  return,  nor  till  a  promise  of  more  punctually 
in  future  had  been  made  him,  that  he  countermarched.  But 
the  arrangement  upon  which  he  remained,  bespoke  a  diminu- 
tion of  that  confidence  and  cordiality  which  had  hitherto  sub- 
sisted ; — the  houses  voted,  that  the  Scottish  army  should  levy 
iu>  taxes  or  assessments  on  the  counties  throu^  which  they 
passed,  but  stipulated,  if  they  sat  down  before  Newark  by 
the  1st  of  November,  they  should  forthwith  have  thirty  thou-« 
sand  pounds  towards  their  pay,  together  with  military  stores 
and  other  necessaries;   and,  on  the  report  that  a  Mr... Case 
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was  to  be  tried  by  a  Scottish  council  of  war,  they  reaolvedy 
that  the  Scottish  army  had  no  power  to  try  any  'RngKAigmw 
by  martial  law;  and  that  Carlisle^  Tinby  cattle,  Hartlepool^ 
and  other  garrisons  in  the  north,  now  in  possession  of  the 
Soots,  should  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  parliament.  At  last,  tlie  Scottish  army  did  obey  the 
summons,  and  the  earl  of  Leven  was  appointed  to  oon^ 
mand  both  English  and  Scottish  during  the  siege  of  Newaric^ 
before  which  the  army  lay  till  the  beginning  of  May,  1640^ 
when  his  majesty  came  privately  and  took  up  his  residence 
among  them. 

As  the  disputes  between  the  independents  and  the  pre4yjr* 
terians  increased,   the  king,   whose  hopes  of  restoration  to 
power  by  force  of  arms  had  nearly  expired,  while  he  continued 
his  intrigues  with  the  Irish,  commenced  new  ones  among  the 
English  and  Scots,   with  the  design  of  attaining  his  darling 
object — ^unlimited  authori^ — ^by  that  most  indefensible  of  all 
a  monarch's  means,  increasing  the  dissensions,  and  aTailing 
himself  of  the  distractions  of  his  people.     For  this  purpose  he 
was  anxious  to  go  to  London,  where  he  supposed  he  would  be 
better  able  to  manage  with  effect  his  double,  or  rather  trdble, 
negotiations,   and  accordingly  solicited  from  the  parliament 
passports  for  commissioners  to  carry  propositions  for  peace. 
The  parliament,  who  had  very  litUe  faitii  in  the  king,  not 
immediately  answering  his  letters,  he  sent  a  third,  proposing 
to  come  himself  to  the  capital,  if  the  two  houses,  the  commv- 
sioners  for  Scotland,   and  the  mayor  of  London,   with  the 
generals  of  the  Scottish  and  English  armies,  would  grant  a 
mutual  guarantee  for  his  safety  for  forty  days,  during  which 
a  trea^  might  be  concluded.     He  offered  to  give  up  the  mi- 
litia for  a  time  to  be  agreed  on,  to  re-establish  the  church  of 
England  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  queen  Elizabeth,  with  liberty 
of  conscience  to  dissenters,   and  that  the  ailairs  of  Lreland 
should  be  submitted  to  the  two  houses.     In  answer,  the  twir 
houses  told  the  king,  ^*  That  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of 
innocent  blood  of  his  subjects  shed  in  the  war  by  his  migestyli 
commands  and  commissions ;  that  there  had  been  Irish  rebda 
brought  over  into  both  kingdoms,  and  endeavours  to  bring- 
over  more,  as  also  forces  firom  foreign  parts;  that  his  m&jesftj 
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in  aims  himself  against  the  parliament  <if  England,  while 
there  were  forces  also  in  Scotland  in  opposition  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  that  kingdom,  and  that  the  troubles  in  Ireland  were 
fomented  and  prolonged  by  his  majesty.  In  these  circumstan- 
ces, they  said,  they  could  not  perceiTe  how  it  would  con- 
duce to  peace,  for  his  majesty  to  come  to  his  parliament  for  a 
few  days,  with  any  intent  of  leaving  it,  especially  of  re- 
taming  to  hostility  against  it ;  but  added,  that  they  were  draw- 
ing up  propositions  which  would  be  transmitted  to  him,  his 
assent  to  which  would  be  the  only  way  to  obtain  a  happy  and 
well  grounded  peace." 

Tlie  seizure  of  CharW  cabinet  at  Nasd)y,  and  of  Digby's 
correspondence,  had  so  completely  developed  the  insincerity  ot 
the  king  in  all  his  former  proposaJs,  that  the  parliament  would 
listen  to  none  of  his  new  propositions;  and  their  dirtrust  was 
still  fiurther  confirmed,  by  the  discovery  cS  another  instance 
of  deceit  in  his  transactions  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  endeav- 
ours he  was  at  this  very  time  making  to  obtain  the  assistance 
of  an  army  of  rebels,  to  be  in  readiness  to  strike  in  when 
die  other  parties  with  whom  he  was  tampering  had  been  in- 
duced to  commence  hostilities,  of  which  he  then  seems  to  have 
had  sanguine  expectations.     The  Scottish  troops  in  Ulster, 
and  the  Elnglish  who  adhered  to  the  covenant,  having,  as  was 
already  noticed,   never  acceded  to  the  cessation,   continued 
hostilities  during  the  year  1645,  and  penetrating  into  Con- 
naught,  took  Sligo.    Hie  Irish,  resolv^  to  r^^  the  town, 
sarrounded  it  in  the  mcfnth  of  October ;  but  the  governor,  in 
a  tdly  which  he  made  in  conjunction  with  Sur  Francis  Ham- 
ilton, completely  routed  the  heAeffng  forces,  and  pursuing 
<hem  for  five  ndles,  took  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  with 
^iieir  arms,  tents,  and  ammunition,  several  stand  of  colours, 
*»d  a  number  of  officers,   and  killed  above  two  hundred, 
««>iongst  whom  was  the  archbishop  of  Tuam,  the  rebel  presi- 
^^^tit  of  Connaught,  and  one  of  the  supreme  council  of  Kil- 
*^»iny,  who  accompanied  the  army  to  visit  his  diocess,  and 
^^act  the  arrears  of  his  bishopric     In  his  carriage  were  found 
^  Uumber  of  important  papers.    Among  ihem  were  some  which 
^^•dosed  the  double  game  Charles  was  playing  in  Ireland-— 
"^  he  never  could  trust  to  <me  plot  at  a  time — and  which  the 
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parliament  allude  to  in  their  communication.     He  had  reaped 
no  advantage  from  tlie  English  troops  which  the  cessatioii 
enabled  him  to  bring  from  Ireland,  but  the  ephemeral  sucoesB 
of  Montrose  had  induced  him  to  expect  that  the  assistance  of 
the  same  banditti  in  England  would  have  a  similar  efiect;  and 
as  the  papists  had  never  opposed  his  despotic  pretensions,  he 
had  always  indulged  a  greater  kindness  for  them  than  for  any 
other  description  of  his  subjects.      He   therefore  instructed 
Ormond,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  d 
peace,  but  their  terms  were  so  extravagant,  that  the  king  could 
not,  without  forfeiting  the  affections  of  all  his  protestant  sub- 
jects,  openly  consent  to  them,  and  although  the  marquis  was 
instructed  to  make  the  most  liberal  promises,  the  rebels  would 
not  consent  to  any  treaty  upon  mere  verbal  assurances.     To 
Ormond  he  could  not  grant  powers  to  conclude  a  bargain 
upon,  such  terms  as  the  Irish  would  consent  to  accept,  nor, 
perhaps,  would  Ormond  have  acted  in  a  business  which  was 
evidently  to  betray  the  whole  protestant  interest,  for  an  object 
incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  Britain  or  the  safety  of  Ire- 
land.    His  only  remaining  resource  was,  to  employ  miothffr 
agent  in  another  secret  negotiation,  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
he  could  disavow  tlie  transaction,  if  circumstances  should  ren- 
der that  necessary.    Lord  Herbert,  the  marquis  of  Woroefltei's 
eldest  son,  a  Roman  catholic,  and  connected  with  many  Irish 
families,  was  created  earl  of  Glamorgan,  and  employed  in  this 
extraordinary  business.      He  was  empowered  to   con'clude  a 
treaty  or  a  pacification  with  the  rebels  witli  all  possible  secrecy, 
without  consulting  the  lord  lieutenant,  on  a  basis  of  the  tenor 
of  which  it  might  be  improper  to  inform  him,  and  upon  terms 
which  it  might  not  be  fit  for  the  king  publicly  to  own.  , 

Wliilc  the  more  open  negotiation  was  going  forward,  G 
morgan  concluded  a  private  treaty  with  the  council  of 
confederated  Irish  catholics,  by  which  they  were  to  enjoy 
full  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  to  be  eligible  to 
offices  of  trust  and  advancement,    to  be  exempted  firom 
jurisdiction  of  the  protestant  clergy,  and  their  priests  to 
all  the  churches  held  by  them  since  the  23d  of  October,  164 
In  return,  they  were  to  furnish  his  majesty  with  ten 
troops,  to  help  him  to  subdue  his  rebellious  subjects  in 
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land,-  and  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  were  to  grant  him  two- 
thirds  of  the  rents  and  revenues  of  the  church,  to  be  employed 
for  pa)nnent  of  the  forces  in  his  majestjr's  service.  When 
these  documents  were  made  public,  Glamorgan  was  arrested 
upon  a  charge  of  high  treason,  for  having  concluded  a  treaty 
for  which  he  had  no  powers,  and  the  king,  as  had  been  pre- 
viously concerted,  in  a  message  to  the  two  houses,  disavowed 
the  whole.  He  acknowledged,  ^'that  the  earl  having  made 
offers  to  him  to  raise  forces  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  to 
conduct  them  into  England  for  his  majes^'s  service,  he  had 
granted  him  a  commission  for  that  purpose,  and  for  that  purpose 
only,  but  that  he  had  no  commission  at  all  to  treat  of  any  thing 
else,  without  the  privity  and  directions  of  the  lord  lieutenant ; 
and  this  clearly  appeared  by  the  lord  lieutenant's  proceedings 
with  the  said  earl,  who  had  orders  to  call  him  to  an  account." 
All  the  king's  assertions,  being  so  completely  in  opposition  to 
probabilit}',  were  received  with  incredulity,  and  the  gentle 
treatment  Glamorgan  met  with,  and  the  continued  confidence 
he  afterwards  enjoyed,  fuUy  warrant  the  belief  that  his  conduct 
was  in  entire  consonance  with  the  wishes  and  private  instruc- 
tions of  the  king.  The  discovery  of  the  secret  treaty  defeated 
its  object,  and  England  was  spared  the  repetition  of  scenes 
such  as  had  desolated  and  disgraced  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
although  the  king  incurred  the  guilt  of  the  project,  without 
xeaping  any  of  the  advantages  he  had  anticipated. 

So  many  proofs  of  disingenuity  totally  alienated  the  English 
parliament  from  having  any  personal  treaty  with  the  king. 
-All  they  would  now  consent  to,  was  the  sending  him  propo- 
sitions to  which  they  meant  to  require  his  positive  answer.  The 
Scottish  commissioners  were  for  adhering  to  the  former  pro- 
posals, which  had  been  agreed  to  as  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of 
Oxbridge ;  the  English  were  for  imposing  harder  conditions ; 
(Claries,  ruined  as  he  was,  and  unfit  to  throw  any  weight  but 
^  name  of  royalty  into  the  scale,  instead  of  accommodating 
'^^lOself  to  his  situation,  by  yielding  to  circumstances,  sub- 
''^^tting  himself*  entirely  to  the  generosity  of  the  parliament, 
^thout  regard  to  parties,  and  showing  a  fearless  confidence  in 
T^^ir  honourable  feelings  towards  his  fallen  greatness ;  or  mak- 
**^8  a  choice,  and  decidedly  closing  with  one  or  odier  of  the 
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great  parties  who  were  dividing  the  state,  condnued  his  oaiii|fi« 
cated  intrigues,  and  surrounded  himself  by  toils  of  his  awn 
weaving.  His  design  of  '^  drawing  either  the  independenti  or 
presbyterians  to  side  with  hira,  for  extirpating  eadi  other^  so 
that  he  should  be  really  king  again,"*  engaged  him  in  two 
different  series  of  proposals,  of  which  it  would  be  diflicnlt  to 
say  whether  of  them  were  most  opposed  to  all  his  previous 
predilections.  The  independents  would  have  consented  to 
sufier  a  moderate  episcopacy,  but  would  have  strenuously  op- 
posed his  despotic  assumptions  and  claims,  either  as  lord  Ofer 
the  consciences  or  bodies  of  men ;  to  these  he  ofiered  tokn- 
tiou  and  relief  from  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  Tlie  presbyter-  - 
ians  would  have  granted  more  rigid  obedience  to  a  covenanted 
king,  and  submitted  to  more  unlimited  exertions  of  civil  power^ 
but  they  would  have  insisted  upon  the  supreme  ^inmiiiMKn  oT 
their  church,  and  the  entire  aboUtion  of  his  darling  hiewurdiy; 
and  them  he  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  being  the  sole  estdn 
lishment. 

For  a  considerable  time,  Charles  continued  his  negotistioni^ 
or  rather  his  intercourse  with  the  English  parliament, 
immovable  resolution  to  leave  him  little  more  than  the 
of  a  king,  when  contrasted  with  the  apparent  inclination  of 
Scottish  to  less  harsh  conditions,  seems  to  have  suggested 
him  the  chimerical  idea  of  forming  a  coalition  among  the 
in  the  latter  countr}^',  and  of  recovering,  by  their 
reins  of  government,  without  stipulation. 

But  the  estates,  which  met  at  St.  Andrews,  in 
although  they  did  not  display  a  spirit  of  vindictive 
sufficiently  marked   their   determination  to  suppress  all 
position  to  the  covenant,  and  to  inflict  exemplaiy  pi 
on  those  who  hod  supported  the  extravagant  and  mi 
schemes  of  Montrose.     They  classed  the  delinquents  into 
who  had  personally  assisted  the  marquis,  as  soldiers,  at 
haugh ;  those  who  had  furnished  men,  horse,  or 
and  those  who  voluntarily,  and  without  necessity,  had  had 
intercourse  with  them,   and  appointed  them  to  be  fined        ^ 
proportion  to  their  crimes.     Six  only  were  capitally 

*  King's  Letter  to  Digby. 
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and  of  these,  lord  Hartfield  was  pardoned,  and  lord  Ogilvy 
escaped,  by  the  contrivance  of  his  sister.  Sir  Robert  Spots- 
wood,  son  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  formerly  presi« 
dent  of  the  court  of  session,  and  then  secretary  of  state,  who 
brought  Montrose  his  commission  of  captain-general  of  Scot- 
land,* Mr.  William  Murray,   brother  to  lord  Tullibardine, 

^  Mr.  Laing  says,  "  Their  crimes  were  found  in  those  sanguinary  laws  against 
state  offences,  which  are  still  flexible  to  the  interpretation,  and  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  the  prevailing  party — still  cruel  and  inexorable  to  the  unfortunate; 
but  by  which  the  adherents  of  each  may  alternately  suffer.    The  execution 
of  Spotswood  was  peculiarly  unjust.    He  had  framed  or  brought  the  com- 
mission  to  Montrose,  and  accepted  the  office  of  secretary,  which  the  parlia- 
ment had  formerly  conferred  upon  the  Earl  of  Lauerk.    He  was  convicted, 
therefore,  of  an  obsolete  treason,  because  he  impugned  the  authority  of  the 
three  estates."     But  this  was  not  the  case — they  were  found  guilty  of  being 
taken  in  arms  against  their  country,  and  that  they  had  not  surrendered  upon 
quarter.    ''  Spotswood  hes  report  by  the  housse  wes  found  bimembrous. 
The  punishment  of  the  first,  wes  found,  after  debait,  to  be  arbitrarey  to  the 
parliament,  wich  wes  hes  adwyssing,  doqueting,  signating^  earring  and  deliuer- 
ing  zea,  and  persecutting  James  Grhame's  commissione  aganiat  hes  natiue 
countrey ;  the  punishment  of  wich  offence  being,  afler  muche  debait,  put  to 
the  woyces  of  the  housse,  it  wes  wotted  capitall,  and  he  for  the  same  judged  to 
lo86e  hes  head.    The  2d  member  of  hes  dittay  prouen,  wes  hes  beinng  taken 
in  armes  aganlst  the  countrey  at  Philliphaughe;  wotted  for  the  same  to  be 
fbrfaulted,  hes  goods  and  lands  to  bclonge  to  the  publick,  and  for  the  2  Sot" 
saids  faults,  hes  head  to  be  strukin  off*  hes  shoulders  at  the  mercat  crosse  of 
St.  Andrewes ;  and  the  magistrats  of  the  said  burghe  ordanned  to  see  the  same 
put  in  executione**' — Balfour's  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  p.  561. 

Guthrie  has  a  story  respecting  the  Earl  of  Tullibardine  which  may  l)e  no- 
ticed, as  an  instance  of  the  credit  due  to  that  book.  The  Bishop  says,  **  The 
next  thing  the  Commission  went  about,  concerned  the  deposition  of  men*t 
])eads,  in  order  whereunto  they  sent  Mr.  William  Bennet,  Moderator,  in  Mr. 
X>ouglas'  absence,  and  with  him  two  others,  to  the  Committee  of  Estates,  to 
|vess  the  execution  of  the  prisoners,  who  at  their  return  made  their  report 
to  this  effect :  That  having  proposed  the  Commissioners  desire,  divers  of  th^ 
chief  Lords  of  the  Committee  slighted  the  same,  and  so  they  were  like  to  have 
obtained  nothing,  had  not  the  Earl,  of  Tullibardine  very  seasonably  fisen  up 
and  spoken  to  this  purpose.  '  That  because  he  had  a  brother  among  these 
men,  it  might  be  that  their  Lordships  so  valued  his  concurrence  with  them  in 
the  good  cause  that,  for  respect  of  him,  they  were  the  more  loath  to  resolve 
ispoD  the  question :  but,  that  as  for  himself,  since  that  young  man  had  joined 
^th  that  wicked  error,  he  did  not  esteem  him  his  brother,  and  therefore  de- 
clared, that  he  would  take  it  for  no  favour,  if,  upon  that  account,  any  indul- 
gence were  granted  him.'  **  After  telling  the  story,  he  adds,  **  whetlitr  or  no 
vol..   IV.  2  (i 
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colonel  Natlianiel  Gordon,  and  Andrew  Guthiie,  son  of  tbe 
bishop  of  Moray,  were  executed.  In  their  instructioDS  to  the 
commissioners  at  London,  they  show  that  they  had  unfinton- 
ately  imbibed  that  sgirit,  which  considered  uniformity  in  re* 
ligion  as  the  chief  object  to  which  all  other  considerations  most 
be  made  to  bend.  "  If  the  king  shall  grant,"  say  they,  ^  tiie 
propositions  for  religion  and  church  government,  you  shall 
apply  your  most  serious  endeavours  to  procure  agreement  be- 
twixt  his  majesty  and  the  houses  of  parliament,  in  matters  ci?fl| 
wherein  there  may  be  a  greater  latitude,  without  sin,  than  is 
matters  of  religion,  wherein  the  glory  of  Crod  is  most  concerned; 
and  if  his  majesty  shall  grant  the  propositions  for  religioa  and 
church  government,  and  grant  such  propositions  in  things 
civil,  as  may  be  a  foundation  of  a  just  and  firm  peace,  al- 
though he  do  not  in  every  thing  come  to  tlie  length  of  our 
desires,  expressed  in  the  propositions  of  both  kingdoms^  we 
conceive  peace  should  not  be  refused."  The  erroneous  views 
which  they  entertained  on  this  subject  were  likewise  expressed 
in  statutes,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  counteracting  spirit 


the  Earl  of  Tullibardine  spoke  so  in  the  Cononiittee  of  Estates  I  leire  imde- 
termiDed,  but  that  Mr.  Bennet  reported  it  of  him  in  the  Commiistoo  of  (he 
Kirk,  and  that  those  other  two  who  had  been  with  him  gave  thdr  asNiit  to 
it,  I  may  confidently  aver." — Guthrie's  Mfftnoin,  p.  SOS,  6,  7. — Now,  to  fiir 
was  the  Earl  of  Tullibardine  from  joining  in  any  wish  for  his  brother't  dnth, 
that  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  save  him.  His  brother  was  condemned 
upon  a  Friday,  and  on  Saturday  he  petftioned  for  his  life,  which  being  refnied^ 
he  on  the  Monday  agun  petitioned,  but  could  only  obtain  a  few  days  re^iita 
This  youth's  case,  from  what  we  know,  appears  the  hardest  of  the  wholes  but 
without  the  full  particulars,  it  is  impossible  to  judge, — the  fact,  however,  ii 
certain,  his  brother  did  strenuously  endeavour  to  save  him.  **  Satcrday  die  17 
Jarij :  The  Earle  of  Tullibardin  humbley  petitions  the  housse  that  thqr  woM 
be  pleassed  to  pardone  hes  brother  William  Murrayes  lyfTe,  in  respecte  SM  be 
auerred  one  hes  honor,  that  he  wes  not  compos  mentis,  as  also  within  Sfe— 
The  housse  after  debait  rcfusses  hes  petitione,  and  ordancs  ther  sentence  to 
stand. — Monday  19  Jarij :  The  Earle  of  Tullibardin  againe  this  day  gene  in 
n  humble  petitione  to  the  housse  for  prolonging  the  executione  of  that  sentenee 
jironounced  aganist  hes  brother  Will:  Murray. — ^Afler  much  debait  in  the 
housse  anent  this  petitione,  at  last  it  wes  put  to  the  woyce  of  the  houaie^  the 
ministers  beimig  called  that  had  wissited  him,  and  ther  dedaratiooe  takin,the 
housse  granted  a  delay  till  Friday  23  of  Jarij :  of  the  ezecudone  of  ther 
tence."— Balfour's  Memorials,  vol.  iiL  p.  565,  4. 
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f)f  dieir  religion  itself  evinced  in  other  enactmeBtt^  mustliave 
proved  highly  detrimental,  and  destructive  alike  to  fteedmh  of 
inquiiy  and  mental  improvement. 

At  the  desire  of  the  general  aasembly«  they  prohibited  the 

printing  or  publishing  any  books  or  papers  respecting  religkiDi 

without  special  license  and  privilege  of  the  kirk,  or  their  conoH 

misioners,  under  pain  of  confiscation,  not  only  of  the  books 

and  papers,  but  of  ^^  the  presses,  printing  materials,  and  other 

moveable  goods  whatsomever,  belonging  to  the  said  printefi 

the  one  half  to  belong  to  the  kirk,  to  be  made  use  of  for  pious 

purposes:  beside,   any  further  personal  punishment  of  the 

■aid  printer,  that  the  lords  of  secret  council,  or  the  committees 

4rf* parliament  or  convention  should  think  fit;**  and  that  not  fyt 

printing  blasphemous  or  seditious  works,  but  **  any  booli% 

treatises,  histories,  sermons,  commentaries,  di^mtes,  or  other 

papers  whatsomever,  treating  of  religicm,  or  any  point  of  re* 

ligion,  in  doctrine,  worship,  or  discipline,  or  concerning  the 

kirk,  the  officers,  government,  condition,  or  affiura  thereof  1 

— well  might  the  erasdans  dread  the  establishment  ci  an 

aembly,  whose  controlling  power  could  produce  the  enactment 

<£  such  a  statute.    But  the  same  parliament  enacted,  by  the 

same  advice,   that,  considering  how  prejudicial  the  want  of 

adbools  in  many  congregations  had  been,  a  echoed  should  be 

Amnded,  and  a  schoolmaster  appointed  in  every  parish ;  that 

^the  heritors  of  every  congregation  should  meet  among  themr 

selves,  and  provide  a  commodious  house  for  a  sdiool,  and 

snodify  a  stipend  to  the  schoolmaster,  not  under  one  hmidred 

wnerks,  nor  above  two  hundred,  to  be  paid  yearly,  at  two  terms; 

4A  salary  at  that  time  which  rendered  the  office  cf  a  sdioolU 

:Kiaster,  as  it  ought  always  to  be,  one  of  respectability,  as  it  is 

^xie  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  a  state** 

Their  communications  with  the  English  parliament  partook 
^sf  the  same  unhappy  bias,  and  the  establishment  of  reUgJon^  by 
^^vhich  they  meant  the  universal  supremacy  of  presbyterianisn^ 
^rtood  on  the  threshold,  las  a  bar  to  theur  fiiture  amicable  inter- 
^c^ourse.     When  the  English  required  the  deBveiy  of  the  g«r- 

•  Arts  of  the  ParKament  of  Scotland*  voL  tL  A.  D.  Itf  4S.   Radiwertb,  vsi 
%i.  p.  Ml,  s  Sec 
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risons  ivhich  the  Scottish  held,  they  expressed  their 
to  comply  with  their  requests,  and  to  maintain  the  strictctt 
union,  provided  their  earnest  desires  respecting  leligian  and 
chiurch  government,  *^  which,  as  it  was  the  principal  ground  of 
their  engagement  in  this  cause,  so  would  the  perfecting  it  bo 
the  chiefest  joy  and  glory  of  both  kingdoms,"  were  gratified 
and  peace  settled  with  truth.  In  another  letter  fr(»n  llie 
Estates  to  the  two  houses,  after  pressing  the  same  8ubject»  tliqr 
add,  that  they  are  persuaded,  ^^that  the  piety  and  wiadom 
of  the  honourable  houses  will  never  admit  toleration  of  waj 
sects  or  schisms  contrary  to  our  solemn  and  sacred  oove* 
nant"  The  independents,  whose  leaders  influenced  die 
English  parliament,  wished  to  get  rid  of  that  Scottish  influenoe 
which  they  found  so  troublesome,  and  which  now,  t^  insisting 
so  strenuously  on  one  point,  distracted  their  councils.  Thef 
opposed  in  parliament  their  park's  motions  for  church  gor* 
emment,  and  in  the  negotiations  with  the  king,  alighted  their 
commissioners,  either  by  not  consulting  them,  or  l^  despiiing 
their  advice  when  they  did.  Their  communications  widi  the 
Scottish  parliament,  too,  were  rather  like  matters  of  ibrxDy  than 
that  union  of  councils  which  had  formerly  taken  place.  The 
arranging  of  the  militia,  which  was  to  have  been  luider  a  oon^ 
mittee  of  both  nations,  by  the  former  proposals,  was  now  to  be 
under  the  immediate  command  of  each  parliament  respectively; 
an  alteration  which  mortified  the  Scots  extremely^  who  were 
eager  to  maintain  the  footing  they  originally  held  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  military  power  of  both  nations;  and  th^  were 
therefore  desirous  that  the  English  militia  should  not  be  entir^ 
taken  away  from  the  king,  with  whom  they  would  rather  bate 
had  it  intrusted,  than  left  to  the  sole  disposal  of  the  '''^giB^t 
parliament.  As  a  counterpoise,  they  cidtivated  the  firiendship 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  for  some  time  retained  their  in* 

0 

fluence  there;  as  their  magistrates  were  chiefly,  and  diar 
ministers  almost  -wholly,  presbyterians,  and  they  were»  besidei^ 
dissatisfied  that  the  power  over  their  own  militia  sbowld  be 
proposed  to  be  taken  away  firom  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  emissaries  of  all  parties  appear  to  have  been 
active,  and  a  thousand  varying  reports  were  daily  drcolated^ 
which  the  instability  of  the  times,  and  the  protracted 
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« 

of  the  king  were  calculated  to  originate  and  keep  alive ; 
i  he,  daily  expecting  that  some  event  propitious  for  himself 
it  arise  out  of  the  cohfiision,  soothed  both  parties  by  pro- 
i,  while  he  endeavoured  to  irritate  them  against  each  other, 
nimham  conducted  his  intrigues  with  the  indepaidents,  but 
»und  that  promises  to  them  as  a  party,  produced  no  effect; 
use,  as  a  religious  body,  they  had  no  favour  to  ask  separate 

the  welfare  of  the  public,  and  the  enjoyment  of  rational 
bm,  and  could  not,  therefore,  separate  from  the  parli»- 
I  The  negotiation  with  the  presbyterians  was  managed 
le  French  ambassador,  Montreville,  and  their  fears  were 
opted  to  be  wrought  upon,  by  representing  the  independ^ 

as  enemies  to  that  kingly  government,  which  in  their 
nant  they  had  sworn  to  support.     His  principal  object) 
sver,  was  to  gain  the  Scots,  and  on  his  application  to  Uieir 
oodssioners  he  was  at  first  favourably  received ;  but  ihey 
Id  enter  into  no  n^otiation  which  did  not,  as  a  primary 
le,  admit  the  complete  abolition  of  episcopacy:  and  the 
',  who  was  persuaded  that  a  servile  priesthood  was  better 
>ted  for  the  purposes  of  despotism  than  even  a  militaiy 
s,  rather  than  give  up  an  order  so  completely  dependant 
be  crown,  would  rather  have  consented  to  surrender  the 
da  than  the  hierarchy.     Finding  himself  unable  to  bend 
sr,  Montreville  undertook  an  expedition  to  Scotland;  bat 
lis  he  was  equally  unsuccessfuL     With  the  Scottish  army^ 
ever,  on  his  return,  he  concluded  an  arrangement,  mdiidi 
never  been  properly  explained,  but  of  which,  when  Charks 
pressed  by  the  advance  of  the  army  und^  Fair&x,  and  had 
r  the  choice  of  fleeing,  or  being  blockaded  in  Oxford,  he 
nately  took  advantage. 

Jarmed  at  the  idea  of  being  made  aprisoncr,  and  hopmg 
adoce  the  co-operation  of  the  English  and  Scottish  presbgr* 
ms  for  his  r^toration,  or  again  trusting  to  some  luckj 
Qoe  in  the  chapter  of  accidents,  if  he  could  only^  for  the 
rim,  obtain  personal  security,  the  king  professed,  at  last,  his 
ingness  to  subscribe  the  presbyterian  formula,  provided  tbqr 
Id  convince  his  conscience  of  its  consonance  with  Scripture; 
i  the  Scots,  in  return,  are  represented  to  have  engaged  that 
y  would  employ  their  men  and  forces  in  the  recovery  of  hia 
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majesty's  just  rights.  This,  or  something  like  it,  appein  to 
have  been  the  amount  of  some  indefinite  arrangemenCy  in  which 
the  parties,  interpreting  the  terms  each  according  to  their  oiwii 
wishes,  expected  more  than  either  had  engaged  to  perfimL 
The  Scots  could  not  believe  that  the  king  would  be  so  ^ju- 
dicially blind,"  as  to  reiuse  accepting  the  covenant,  the  o^ 
method  left  for  uniting  the  English  presbyterians  and  the  dtjr 
of  London  with  them ;  and  he,  in  the  first  instance,  tmstiiig^ 
or  pretending  to  trust,  to  the  averments  of  the  FrenchmeHy  •■ 
sanguinely  imagined  their  proposals  to  infer  an  unoonditioiiil 
obligation  on  their  part,  to  espouse  his  cause  during  the  time  hm 
mind  was  in  the  process  of  conversion;  but  if  he  ever  did 
seriously  believe  that  they  would  engage  on  such  vague  asrar- 
anoes,  diey  undeceived  him,  by  explicitly  informing  him,  befiMfe 
he  left  Oxford,  of  the  impossibility  of  their  violating  the  oof*- 
nants,  and  by  their  refusing  to  receive  his  adherents,  or  co-ppentn 
with  Montrose,  a  project  which  they  knew  would  have  i!  ipoisd 
themselves  to  ruin,  without  enabling  them  to  serve  him**  That 
no  certain  arrangements  had  been  agreed  upon,  appears  evident 
from  his  uncertainty,  even  after  he  had  left  Oxford. 

When  liis  danger  grew  imminent,  at  midnight,  on  Mcxidajy 
27th  April,  16^6^  having  ordered  that  three  persons  should  be 
let  out  at  the  same  hour,  at  each  of  the  other  gates  cS  the  dSfi 
he  withdrew,  accompanied  only  by  Dr.  Hudson,  and  Mr.  Jolui 
Asbbumham,  groom  to  his  bedchamber,  and  disguised  as  die 
servant  of  the  latter,  whose  portmanteau  he  carried.  Hentat* 
ing  whether  to  attempt  going  north,  and  joining  Montrose^  on 
whom,  notwithstanding  his  reverses,  he  continued  to  repose  die 
most  delusive  confidence,  or  repair  to  London,  and,  amid  die 
factions  which  at  that  time  rent  the  capital  and  the  parUamenib' 
try  to  make  a  more  advantageous  bargain  than  he  could  csqiect 
from  the  Scot5.f  He  proceeded  to  Henley,  Brentford,  and 
Harrow-on-the-Hill,  within  sight  of  the  metropolis,  where  h$ 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  iiL  p.  16. 

f  "  Wliether  the  King's  ill  councel  or  destinie  led  hiniy  he  wai  vtrjr  fiAm 
in  this  action ;  for,  had  he  gone  stright  up  to  the  Parliament^  and  cait  bimnif 
upon  them  as  he  did  upon  the  Scotts,  he  had.  In  all  probability,  mined  tben^ 
^ho  were  highly  devidcd  bctwecne  the  Presbiterian  and  Independent  tb> 
lions."    Hutchinson's  Memoirs,  p.  264. 
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remained  some  time.  He  here,  most  probably,  learned  the 
decisive  measures  taken  by  parliament  to  secure  the  peace 
€>[  the  city,  and  the  apprehension  of  his  royal  person,  and  came 
to  the  unfortunate  resolution  of  trying  the  effects  of  his  intrigues 
in  the  Scottish  army<  Thence  he  turned  towards  St.  Albans; 
on  the  road  to  which,  the  fugitives  were  sadly  alarmed  by  a 
man  on  horseback  riding  furiously,  and,  though  delivered 
from  their  fears,  by  perceiving  that  he  was  intoxicated,  they 
passed  St.  Albans  out  of  the  common  road,  and  stopped  at 
Harborough,  where  they  expected  Montreville  with  an  escort 
of  horse,  to  lead  them  to  the  Scottish  camp. 

Disappointed   by  their  agent,  after  wandering  about  the 
country,  the  king  and  Ashburnham  remained  for  some  days  in 
a  petty  alehouse  at  Downham,  in  Norfolk,  where  Dr.  Hudson 
was  despatched  to  inquire  after  the  Frenchman,  and  the  cause 
of  his  failure.     While  here,   he  nurrowly  escaped  detection 
from  a  barber,  who  remarked  the  unevenness  of  his  hair,  which 
had  been  purposely  ill  cut,  to  prevent  his  being  known.     On 
Dr.  Hudson's  return,  he  repaired  to  the  French  agent,  who 
lay  at  Southern,   whence   he  went  privately  to  the  Scottish 
camp,  where  he  arrived  on  May  5th,  nine  days  after  he  had 
left  Oxford.     The  king,  although  he  had  come  unexpectedly, 
was  received  with  respect,  had  a  guard  appointed,  and  resided 
at  lieutenant-general  David  LesUe's  quarters — ^who,  since  the 
victory  at  Phiiiphaugh,  was  in  greater  esteem  with  the  army 
than  Leven,  whom  he  had  also  eclipsed  at  Marston  moor — but 
he  was  prevented  fron^  intermingling  or  interfering  with  the 
afiairs  of  the  country.     His  arrival  was  immediately  announced 
to  the  English  commissioners  resident  in  the  camp,  who  in- 
formed the  parliament,  and,  by  a  despatch  from  the  general 
and  committee  of  estates,  to  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms; 
escpressing  their  surprise  and  astonishment  at  this  unlocked 
R>T  event,  and  their  intention  to  improve  it  to  the  best  advan« 
;e,  for  promoting  the  work  of  uniformity,  settling  of  religion 
id  righteousness,  and  attaining  peace,  according  to  the  league 
id  covenant,  by  the  advice  of  Ae  parliaments  of  both  king- 
^^^Mns,  or  their  commissioners,  but  declaring,  that  there  had 
in  no  treaty  nor  capitulation  between  his  majesty  and  themi 
anv  in  their  names. 
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To  prevent  any  requisition  from  the  English  parliament,  or 
the  necessity  of  encountering  an  English  army,  they  determined 
to  march  northward  with  his  majesty,  till  some  arrangement 
could  be  made  for  securing  a  peace  upon  their  own  terms,  and 
according  to  their  construction  of  tlie  solemn  league  and  cor- 
enant.  In  order,  however,  to  do  this  honourably,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  their  engagement  with  the  English  parliament 
should  be  punctually  fMfilled,  and  Newark  reduced  befiire 
they  began  their  march ;  they  therefore  procured  the  Idng^s 
order  for  its  surrender,  and  when  his  majesty  wished  they 
should  retain  it  in  their  own  hands,  the  general  answeredf 
**  to  remove  all  jealousies,  it  must  be  yielded  to  the  parliament 
of  England."  Next  day,  after  the  articles  were  signed,  tbqr 
broke  up  from  the  town,  and  proceeded  towards  Newcastle^ 
the  king,  with  lieutenant-general  Leslie,  in  the  van. 

These  precautions  were  not  taken  in  vain.    As  soon  as  the  tmo 
houses  received  intelligence  of  the  king's  being  in  the  Scoisiili 
army,  they  voted,  ^'  That  the  general  and  commissioners  of  the 
Scottish  army  be  desired,  that  his  majestjr's  person  be  disposed  oi^ 
as  both  houses  shall  direct;  that  his  majesty  be  thence  disposed 
of,  and  sent  to  Warwick  castle ;   and  that  Mr.  Ashbumham, 
Mid  the  rest  of  those  that  came  witli  the  king  into  the  Sccrttidi 
quarters,  should  be  sent  for  as  delinquents  by  the  Serjeant  at 
arms,  attending  the  said  liouse,  or  his  deputy."     They 
ordered,  that  Holy  Island,  which  lay  open  to  an  enemy, 
be  garrisoned,  as  a  post  of  great  consequence  to  the  n 
districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  strong  body  of  horse  was  sen 
northward,  with  tlie  evident  intention  of  watching  the 
of  the  covenanters ;  but  they  reached  Newcastle  without  i 
ruption,  and  thence  transmitted  their  apology  for  not  compfy— ^ 
ihg  with  the  vote  of  parliament,  and  their  reason  for  not 
ping  on  their  road,  as  they  had  "  received  advertisement 
five  thousand  horse  and  dragoons  were  on  their  mardi 
wards  towards  them,  no  enemy  being  in  those  parts,  and 
two  of  their  messengers  were  intercepted  and  seardied, 
could  not  halt  till  the  armv  should  come  to  a  more  con' 
place,  being  unwilling  that  the  forces  of  the  two 
should  engage  upon   a  mistcke."      Ashbumham  not 
been  declared  a  delinquent,  tliey  said  they  had  no  grounds 
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arresting  him,  except  his  attending  the  king  to  their  camp:  and 
doing  so,  would  have  been  declaring  that  they  had  no  right  to 
i^ceive  the  king  when  he  came  to  them,  simply  attended  by  a 
servant,  which  they  contended  was  as  proper  for  them  to  do  as 
it  would  have  been  for  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  or  the  English  par* 
liament/  in  similar  circumstances; — the  disposal  of  his  person 
was  reserved  for  futiure  discussion* 

-  While  these  n^otiations  were  going  forward,  the  internal 
state  of  Scotland  was  far  from  being  tranquiL     Macdonald 
oontiaued  to  harass  Argyleshire,  burning  and  destroying  what 
had  been  left  during  their  former  invasions;  till  despair  and 
hunger  forced  about  twelve  hundred  of  the  ill  armed  starving 
inhabitants  to  collect,  and  emigflJ^Upkr  Ardinglass,  into 
Monteith,  to  live  upon  the  lands  of  the  malignants,  which  had 
escaped  tlie  ravages  of  the  Irish;  but  a  party  from  Athole, 
under  Inchbrackie,  fell  upon  them  at  Callandar,  and  chased 
f  them  beyond  the  Forth  to  near  Stirling,  where  they  re-collected^  - 
and  Y/ere  joined  by  the  marquis,  w1k>  carried  them  into  Len- 
nox, and  quartered  upon  the  lands  of  lord  Napier,  till  he 
obtained  an  act,  to  imbody  them  into  a  regiment,  and  station 
diem  in  different  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  a  grant  from  Par- 
liament, of  a  supply  to  provision  the  castles.     While  they  lay  in 
Xennox,  lord  Napier,  with  the  lairds  of  Macnab  and  Ballach, 
assembled  a  force,  and  were  advancing  to  expel  them;  but 
Maitland,  apprized  of  the  design,  interposed  with  his  troops,  and 
the  royalists  being  unequal  in  numbers,  retired  to  Kincardine 
liouse,  belonging  to  Montrose,  which  they  fortified,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  hold  out  till  relieved;  but  Middleton  following 
close  upon  their  march,  obtained  a  battering  train  firom  Stirling 
casde,  and,  having  opened  a  fire  upon  the  place,  tlie  leadens 
^thdrew  under  cloud  of  night,   and  Idl  their  followers  to 
liCddleton's  mercy,  who  next  day  took  the  castle^'  which  he 
Immed,  shot  twelve  of  the  men,  who  were  deserters,  and  sent 
the  remainder  to  Edinburgh  castle. 

Abput  the  same  tinie  Montrose,  who  had  found  it  impossible 

to  induce  Huntly  to  join  him,  persuaded  the  earls  of  Seafocth 

ud  Sutherland,  with  the  lord  Lovat,  the  chief  of  the  Grants, 

the  Mackintoshes,  Monroes,  and  a  numbctr  of  the  other  dans, 

again  to  rally  round  him,  and  desirous  cf  obtaining  now  some 

vol-  IV,      •  2  u 
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fortified  place,  undertook  the  siege  of  Inverness.  At  tbe  fint 
rumour  of  this  new  association,  Middleton  was  ordered  northy 
and  the  committees  of  the  church  and  state  launched  the  eo 
clesiastical  and  civil  thunders  against  them.  Tlie  warningi  of 
the  ministers  were  seconded  by  a  proclamation,  promiaiiig 
pardon  and  indemnity  to  all,  except  Seaforth,  who  should 
return  to  their  duty ;  and  bodi  being  read  from  all  the  pulpit% 
the  chiefs  began  to  withdraw  privately,  and  those  who  were 
expected  to  join,  sent  excuses.  Instead  of  an  increasing  foroc^ 
the  army  the  marquis  had  collected  was  dwindling  so  n^ndly 
away,  that  he  had  resolved  upon  having  recourse  to  the  almost 
desperate  expedient,  of  using  his  extensive  commission  as  cap- 
tain-general,  and  endeavouring  to  recruit  his  ranks  by  compcd* 
sion ;  bat  anxious  to  reduce  Inverness,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
surprised  by  his  opponent,  and  was  forced  to  rmse  the  si^e,  and 
retreat  with  considerable  loss.  Still  he  meditated  resistance^ 
when  he  received  his  majesty's  orders  to  lay  down  his  arm%  and 
Middleton,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Hamilton,  now  again  ze- 
ceived  into  favour,  consented  to  treat  with  him.  An  indemni^ 
was  granted  to  himself  and  followers,  which,  notwithstanding  all 
the  outcry  raised  against  the  cruelties  of  the  covenanters, 
religiously  observed,  and  the  man  who  had  merited  the 
tion  of  his  country,  was  allowed,  although  both  exconunnni* 
cated  and  forefaulted,  to  remain  peaceably,  for  nearly  a  nKmtl^ 
in  his  own  house  at  Montrose,  and  afterward  to  retire^  iritlH 
out  molestation,  to  the  continent.  Huntly,  who  had  rdiiaed 
to  act  with  Montrose,  and  who,  had  he  united  his  foroe  to  Uib 
might,  perhaps,  have  raised  some  serious  obstacles  to  the 
of  the  north,  made  a  useless  attempt  upon  Aberdeen, 
the  absence  of  Middleton,  and  took  it  by  storm  from  the 
rison  that  he  had  left;  but  upon  the  general's  return  from 
south,  he  retreated  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Dee^ 
his  vassals,-  who  had  plundered  that  unfortunate  city, 
with  tlieir  booty,  and  he  himself  retired  unmolested  to 
bogie,  where  he  received  intelligence  of  the  king's  having 
to  the  Scottish  camp,  and  ordered  hostilities  to  cease. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  private  understanding 
Charles  and  Montreville,  his  public  message  to  the  two 
of  parliament,  exculpates  the  Scots  from  any  sinister 
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raomt;  for  he  expressly  states  ^  That  bemg  oertatnly  inform- 
ed that  the  armies  were  marchmg  so  &st  up  to  Oxford,  as 
made  that  no  fit  place  for  treating,  he  did  resolve  to  'Odthdraw 
himself  hither,  only  to  secure  his  oiwn  person,  and  widi  no 
intention  to  continue  this  war  any  longer,  or  to  make  any 
division  between  his  two  kingdoms.^  Unfortunately  for  his 
majesty,  and  before  the  parliament  had  returned  any  answer, 
thqr  received  from  Ireland  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  him  to 
the  lord  lieutenant,  communicated  by  his  grace  to  the  Scottish 
general,  Monroe,  whidi  he  had  written  before  he  left  Oxford, 
when  he  was  busy  intriguing  with  MontreviDe^  and  in  which 
ke  informed  hun,  "  That  having  lately  received  veiy  good 
security,  that  we,  and  all  that  do  and  shall  adhere  to  uv  shall 
be  safe  in  our  persons,  honours,  and  consciences,  in  the  Soot* 
tidk  army,  and  that  they  shall  really  and  effectually  join  with. 
«s^  and  with  such  as  wUl  ccnne  in  unto  us,  and  join  with  them 
for  our  preservation,  and  shall  employ  their  armies  and  forces 
to  assist  as  to  the  procuring  of  an  happy  and  well  pounded 
peace,  for  the  good  of  us  and  our  kingdoms,  in  the  recovery  of' 
oar  just  right;  we  have  resolved  to  put  ouiadives  to  die  haaard 
of  passing  into  the  Scots  army,  now  lying  before  Newark^  and. 
if  it  shall  please  God  that  we  come  safe  thither,  we  axe  resolved 
to  use  our  best  endeavour,  with  their  assistance^  and  with  die 
conjunction  of  the  forces  under  the  marquis  of  Montrose  and 
oich  of  our  well  affected  subjects  of  England  as  shall  rise  for  us^ 
Do  procure,  if  it  may  be,  an  honourable  and  speedy  peace  witli 
lioae  who  have  hitherto  refused  to  give  ear  to  «iy  means  fend* 
Big  thereunto,  of  which  our  resolttti<xi^  we  bold  it  nec^ssi^  to 
pve  you  this  advertisement,  as  well  to  satisfy  you  and  our  ooun^ 
sil,  and  loyal  subjects  with  you — ^to  whom  we  will  that  yon 
xmununicate  these  our  letters — that  fulii:^  in  our  earnest  and 
(incere  endeavours  by  treaty,  to  put  an  end  to. the  miseries  of 
iheae  kingdoms,  we  esteemed  ourself  obliged  to  leave  no 
probable  expedient  unattempted,  to  preserve  our  crown  and 
ariends  from  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  those  whose  actions 
ledare  so  manifestly  their  designs  to  overturn  the  laws  and 
bappily  established  government  of  this  kingdom."* 

*  Laing  lajs  dut  letter  **  was  iatflroQpttd  and  comnuoioBted  hf  Uwuo  te 
tba  Issh  parliament,"  yoI.  iiL  p.  35a,.and  qoLfjUm  Rodnrortfa.    Nov  Rnkirarlli 
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upon  this  paper  being  read  in  parliament,   the  Scottish 
commissioners  resident  in  London,  the  day  after,  delivered  an 
indignant  denial  of  any  knowledge  of  such  a  transaction  having 
ever  taken  place.     "  Whether,"  say  they,  "  any  such  letter 
was  signed  by  the  king  at  Oxford,  or  whether  it  was  invented 
of  purpose  to  support  a  declining  party,  we  do  not  know. 
What  may  concern  the  king  Ir  it  vre  leave  to  himself,  who,  as 
he  hath  since  the  date  of  that  paper,  expressed  contrary  in- 
tentions and  resolutions,  in  his  messages  to  both  kingdoms,  so 
he  con  best  tell  what  he  wrote  at  that  time,  we  only  speak  to 
the  matter  of  the  paper,  which  cometh  from  the  hand  of  sec- 
retary Nicholas,  unto  whose  informations  what  credit  ought  to 
be  given,  the  houses  very  well  know.     It  doth  consist  in  oar 
perfect  knowledge,  and  we  declare  it  with  as  much  confidence 
as  ever  we  did,  or  can  do  any  thing,   that  die  matter  of 'the 
paper,  so  far  as  concemeth  any  assurance  or  capitulation  for 
joining  of  forces,  or  for  combining  against  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, or  any  other  private  or  public  agreement  whatsoever,  b^ 
tween  the  king  upon  the  one  part,  and  the  kingdom  of  Scotland* 
tlieir  army,  or  any  in  their  name,  and  ha\ing  power  from  them^ 
upon  the  other  part,  is  a  most  damnable  untruth."     The  crmy 
also  deemed  it  necessary  to  vindicate  their  honour  from  any 
aspersion,  by  publishing  a  declaration,  expressive  of  their 
firm  resolution  to  pursue  the  ends  expressed  in  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  and  that  no  earthly  temptation  of  fear 
or  hope  should  induce  them  to  violate  their  sacred  oath; 
disclaiming  all  dealings  with  the  instruments  in  these  unhappy 
troubles,  and  with  all  who  would  not  contribute  their  best 
counsels  and  advice  for  hasting  an  end   to  the  protracted 
miseries  of  the   country,    and   procuring   a   sure   and  well 
grounded  peace;   and  utterly  abjuring  all  conjunction  with 
the  detestable  rebellion  of  James  Graham,  or  his  associates, 
or  with  any  other  enemies,   or  declared   traitors  in  eithe 


tells  lis  it  was  communicated  by  Ormond  to  Monro,  and  he  gtret  Ae 

which  accompanied  it,  by  whom  it  was  communicated  to  the  PariiiE 

Commissioners,  who  brought  it  to  parliament ;  which  circumstance  it 

in  the  answer  by  the  Scottish  Commissioners,  Rush.  vol.  vL  p.  278.    Indeed:^  -^ 

one  of  the  purposes  of  writing  that  letter  was,  that  it  should  be  ahown  pii 

vately  in  Ireland^  to  hasten  the  peace  which  Ormond  was  abovt'conclndii^ 
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loin,  notwithstanding  of  any  insinuations  to  the  contrary, 
essed  in  some  letters,  as  it  is  said,  by  his  majesty,  to  the 
of  Ormond  in  Ireland.* 

)twithstandin^  all  that  the  Scots  had  suffered,  and  all  the 
ith,  duplicity,  and  deceit,  they  had  discovered  in  Charles, 
still  had  a  powerful  attachment  to  their  king,  and,  as 
considered  themselves  bound  by  the  covenant  to  pre- 
I  the  royal  authority,  they  would  willingly  have  adven- 
l  their  lives  for  his  sacred  person,  would  he  only  have 
;nted  to  sign  or  acknowledge  the  obligation  of  the  solemn 
.     Their  affection  for  their  sovereign  was  expressed  by 

preachers,  who,  in  those  days,  were  the  organs  of  the 
ic  opinion,  as  well  as  in  some  measure  its  directors;  and 

resolution  to  retain  possession  of  the  royal  person,  ai 
,  not  to  yield  him  up  on  the  mere  vote  of  the  English 
louses,  was  not  unaptly  announced  to  the  king,  by  the 
ige  of  Scripture  which  was  read  before  him  soon  after 
.rrival  of  the  army  at  Newcastle.  **  And,  behold,  all  the 
of  Israel  came  to  the  king,  and  said  unto  the  king.  Why 
our  brethren  the  men  of  Judah  stolen  thee  away,  and 

brought  the  king  and  his  household  and  all  David's 

taillie  in  his  conBJcntial  letters  to  his  brother-in-law,  where  there  coiild 
inducement  to  use  any  dissimulation,  says,  "  The  truth  is,  we  never 
iy  dealing  with  him,  for  coming  to  our  army,  and  would  never  enter 
•rros  to  make  him  any  promise,  farther  than  that  we  knew  our  duty,  and 
keep  our  Covenant :  and  had  it  not  been  that  he  foresaw  he  was  ready 
taken  at  Oxford,  and  either  to  have  been  execute,  which  u  the  opinion 
many  here,  or  to  have  been  clapped  up  in  perpetual  prison,  he  had 
come  near  us."  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  212. — The  only  engagement  which 
wer  produced  as  authorizing  the  charge  against  the  Scots  of  having 
1  with  the  king  for  his  restoration  by  force  of  arms  was,  a  paper  sigfted 
ntreville,  in  which  he  says,  *'  I  promise  in  the  name  of  the  king  and 
,  my  master  and  mistress,  and  by  virtue  of  the  powers  I  have  from  their 
ies,  that  if  the  king  of  Great  Britain  shall  put  himself  into  the  Scottish 
he  shall  be  there  received  as  their  natural  sovereign,  and  shall  be  with 
in  all  freedom  of  his  conscience  and  his  honour.  And  that  the  Scots 
mploy  their  armies  and  forces  to  assist  his  majesty  in  the  recovery  of 
t  rights."  But  there  docs  not  exist  the  smallest  proof  that  he  was  author* 
>  make  any  such  promise  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  and  he  was  recalled 
isgraced  for  having  used  the  name  of  the  king  ind  queen  regent  of 
B  without  authority.— Clarend.  State  Papers,  p.  819.— Hist  vol.  iii.  p.  24. 
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men  with  him,  orer  Jordan?    And  all  the  man  of  Judab 
answered  the  men  of  Israel,  Because  the  king  is  near  of  kin 
to  us:  wherefore  then  be  ye  angry  for  this  matter?  have  «e 
eaten  at  nil  of  the  king's  cost?  or  bath  he  given  oa  any  gift  ? 
And  the  men  of  Israel  answered  the  men  of  Jndah,  and  Midy 
We  have  ten  parts  in  the  king,  and  we  have  also  more  riglrt 
in  David  than  ye :  why  then  did  ye  despise  us^  that  cor  ad- 
vice should  not  be  first  had  in  bringing  back  our  king?    And 
the^  words  of  the  men  of  Judah  were  fiercer  than  the  worda  of 
the  men  of  Israel*^     But  Charles  mistook  their  attachnem^ 
and  the  conscientious  obedience  which  the  covenantera  pio- 
fessed  to  the  office  of  a  king,  for  their  attachment  and  dcviH 
tion  to  his  person,  and  nothing  could  ever  teach  him^  that 
while  they  regarded  the  one  as  sacred,  and  a  divine 
ment,  tbey  could,  by  any  possibility,  believe  that  the 
was  an  accountable  agent.     The  presbyterians  avowed 
defended,  both  as  a  political  and  religiout  duty,   re: 
and  punishing  princes  who  were  unmindful  of  the  obligatiooa 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  word  of  God  and  the  law  of  iha 
land ;  and  although  they  admitted  the  hereditary  right  of  a 
family  to  the  throne,  they  contended,  that  misconduct  waa  aa 
justifiable  n  ground  for  setting  aside  any  member  of  the 
family,   as  idiotism  or  confirmed   fatuity.*      But   the  moat 
excellent  among   them  would   have  been   willing  that  the 
question  had  been  allowed  to  sleep,  if  the  king  bimaclf  bad 
not  constantly  incited  the  people  to  agitate  it  by  bis  practical 
exercise,  and  speculative  defence  of  despotism.     On  an  oc- 
casion of  this  last  kind,  one  of  the  most  sincere  patriots  and 
loyal  subjects  Scotland  ever  produced — Mr.  Henderson^-r^ 
marked   to   him : — "  "NVIiile    Archimedes   waa   drawing    hk 
figures  and   circliugs   in    the  sand  at  Syracuse,    MarccUna 
interrupted  his  demonstrations.     Sire,  were  I  worthy  to  give 
advice  to  your  majesty,  or  to  the  kings  and  supreme  powen 
on  earth,  my  humble  opinion  would  be,  that  they  should  draw 
the  minds,  tongues,  and  pens  of  the  learned  to  dispute  aboot 
other  matters  than  the  power  or  prerogative  of  kinn  and 
princes ;  and  in  this  kind,  \-our  majestv  hadi  suffered  and  losl 

•  Ruthcrfonl*!  Lex  Rex. 
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more  than  will  be  easily  restored  to  yourself  or  your  posteri- 
ty for  a  long  time:^  but  the  advice  was  lost^  as  were  every 
other,  on  the  self-willed  prince. 

It  was  never  ooncealed  from  the  king,  that  it  was  useless 
to  expect  any  assistance  or  co-operation  from  theScoti^ 
unless  he  consented  to  the  abolition  of  episcopacy.  For  them 
alone  to  attempt  his  restoration  was  impossible  at  any  rate; 
but  to  adventure  it  without  some  pledge,  that  all  they  had 
been  fighting  for  would  not  be  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  diroae 
if  they  proved  victorious,  would  have  been  worse  than  mad-* 
Bess— this  pledge  was  the  covenant :  if  he  gave  it,  the  pres* 
byterians  in  England  would  have  JMned  with  them,  the  ci^ 
would  have  co-operated,  and  a  miyority  of  parliament  would 
have  been  gained ;  but  without  some  satisfaction  in  the  matter 
of  religion,  they  would  incur  the  guilt  of  covenant-breakers^ 
die  united  hatred  of  both  nations,  and  would  be  unable  to 
effect  any  thing  but  their  own  disgrace.  Charles-  pleaded  his 
conscience:  episcopacy  had  been  established  in  England 
since  the  reformation,  and  he  was  bound  to  uphold  it  by  hia 
coronation  oath ;  but  he  professed  his  willingness  to  be  cooh 
vinced,  and  if  they  could  only  satisfy  his  mind  upon  two 
points,  he  declared  he  should  neither  be  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge his  error,  or  alter  his  resolution.  The  first  was :— that 
episcopacy  was  not  of  divine, institution;  and  the  other,  that 
his  coronation  oath  did  not  bind  him  to  support  and  defend 
the  church  of  England,  as  it  was  then  established.  The 
presbyterians  remarked,  that  it  was  rather  astonishing  that 
his  majesty  should  feel  so  many  scruples  respecting  that  part 
of  his  coronation  oath  which  relates  to  the  church,  when,  for 
fifteen  years  together,  he  had,  without  remorse,  trampled 
under  foot  all  that  regarded  the  civil  liberties  of  bis  subjects, 
but,  although  they  gave  him  no  credit  fi>r  bis  tenderness  of 
conscience,  which  they  believed  to  be  entirely  afiected,  to 
gain  time,*  yet  they  paid  that  respect  to  his  pretensiony 

•  The  following  panages  will  ibew  the  opinion  entflrtsioed  bf  the  Sooltiab 
pfabyterians  and,  bdeed,  the  unifenal  ofpkmkm,  of  the  khig'a  icraptel 
*  Though  he  should  swear  it,  no  man  will  belisfe  K  that  he  rticka  upon 
apiicopaqr  for  any  consdenqe;**  now  tliii  is  the  lmt^9^  ^<N|e  af  biafiisndi^ 
vho,  in  tlie  same  letter  says,  **  the  great  love  and  reremics  I  ever  camd  tA 
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which  was  due  to  his  rank  and  to  their  importance,  had  diej 
been  sincere.  They  appointed  Mr.  Henderson,  his  own 
chaplain,  for  whom  he  professed  to  entertain  great  respect^ 
to  enter  into  a  conference  with  him,  and  try  to  remove  his 
doubts.  The  controversy  continued  from  May  to  the  end 
of  July,  and  was  managed  in  writing :  the  papers  are  eight 
in  number,  five  by  the  king,  and  three  by  Mr.  Henderson. 
The  king  contended  for  the  divine  right  of  diocesan  episoo* 
pacy;  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  bishops,  rightly  or* 
dained  from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  upon  which  the  whole 
validity  of  the  administration  of  the  Christian  sacraments 
depends ;  the  necessity  of  a  judge  of  controversies,  which  he 
asserted  was  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the 
primitive  church,  whose  authority  alone  is  imperative  in  this 
question ;  and  alleged  that  no  reformation  could  he  lawful, 
which  did  not  originate  with  the  prince,  as  was  the  case 
in  England.  Mr.  Henderson,  though  labouring  under  the 
pressure  of  mortal  disease,  displayed  great  acuteness  in  his 
answers,  which  were,  though  firm,  respectful.  The  imperfec- 
tion of  the  English  reformation,  he  remarked,  had  been  the 
complaint  of  many  of  the  most  judicious  and  godly  persons. 
It  was  defective  in  the  essentials  of  worship  and  govern* 
ment ;  the  supremacy  was  only  transferred  from  one  wrong 
head  to  another,  while  the  limbs  of  the  antichrislian  hierarchy 
were  visible  in  the  body ;  that  episcopacy  cannot  make  ool 


the  king's  person,  makes  me  fear  much.*'  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hendenon, 
appears  to  have  entertained  a  similar  opinion,  he  says,  **  Your  debatet  upoa 
episcopacy  I  never  took  to  be  conscientious,  but  politic,  and  a  pretence  to 
gain  time.  I  hear  France  has,  or  will  loose  that  scruple^  very  eaiuily.  WS 
such  base  hypocrisy  be  blessed?" — Baiilie,  vol.  sd,  pp.  209,  219.  But  fcb 
own  offer  afterwards,  explains  the  nature  of  his  conscience :  "  whereas,  I  bmo 
tioned,  that  the  church  government  should  be  left  to  my  conscieDce»  and  tUi 
19  my  opinion,  I  shall  be  content  to  restrict  it  to  some  few  dioceises  m,  Qs- 
ford,  Manchester,  Bristol,  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Exeter,  leaving  all  the  rat  of 
England  fully  to  the  presby terian  government,  with  the  strictest  damet  JOB 
shall  think  upon,  against  papists  and  independents."  Had  be  been  really  cto* 
scientious  about  episcopacy,  the  same  principle  which  would  not  admit  of  iH 
abolition  at  Oxford  or  Bath,  would  never  have  consented  to  its  bdqf  pti 
down  in  London  and  Windsor.  Rush.  vol.  vi.  p.  328.  Bonwt^ 
p.  287. 
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its  claim  to  aipostolic  appointment,  for  when  the  Apostles 
were  living,  there  was  then  no  difference  between  a  bishc^ 
and  a  presbyter,  no  inequality  in  power  or  degree;  but  an 
exact  parity  in  every  branch  of  their  character;  neither  is 
there  mention  made  in  Scripture,  of  a  pastor  or  bishop  superior 
to  other  pastors.  And  he  requested  his  majesty  to  observe,  that 
arguing  from  the  practices  of  the  primitive  church,  and  the 
consent  of  fathers,  is  fallacipus  and  uncertain ;  but  that  the 
law  and  testimony  of  the  word  of  God  is  the  only  rule.  To 
disengage  his  majesty  from  his  coronation  oath,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  church,  he  conceives,  that  when  the  reason  of  an 
oath  ceases,  the  obligation  is  discharged; — ^thus,  when  the  par* 
liaments  of  both  kingdoms  have  agreed  upon  repealing  a  law^ 
the  king's  conscience  is  not  tied  up  against  signing  a  biU,  for 
then  altering  any  law  would  be  impracticable. 

Were  it  ascertained,  that  the  king's  papers  were  the  unaided 
productions  of  his  majesty,  they  would  be  by  no  means  discredit* 
able  to  his  polemical  abilities ;  but  the  ridiculous  praises  which 
have  been  bestowed  upon  them,  by  the  blind  admirers  of  what* 
ever  flows  from  a  royal  pen,  have  caused  them  to  be  depreciated 
below  their  real  merit.  Few  readers,  I  believe,  would  travel 
through  them  from  choice,  and  I  question  much,  whether  ever 
their  warmest  admirers  went  over  them  twice. 

Henderson's  declining  health  was  much  injured  by  the  dismal 
prospect  which  the  king^s  obduracy  held  out  for  the  peace  of  the 
church,  and  the  country  he  loved;  he  and  his  ,colleagues  w^pt 
in  secret,  over  that  wilfulness  which  was  productive  of  so  bmch 
misery  to  the  monarch  himself,  as  well  as  to  his  subjects.  One 
of  them  in  a  consolatory  letter  tells  him,  ^^  your  sickness  has 
much  grieved  my  heart.  It  is  a  part  of  my  prayers  to  Ood,  to 
rtstore  your  health  and  continue  your  service,  at  so  necessaf^ 
a  time ;  we  never  had  so  much  need  of  you  as  now.  The 
king's  madness  lias  confounded  us  all.  We  know  well  the 
weight  lies  on  your  heart ;  I  fear  this  be  the  fountain  of  your 
disease ;  yet  I  am  sure,  if  you  would  take  courage,  tod  digest 
what  cannot  be  got  amended,  and  if  afler  the  shaking  off  mel- 
ancholious  thoughts,  the  Lord  might  be  pleased  to  strengthoi 
yoa  at  this  time,  you  would  much  more  promote  the  hoixyur  of 
God,  the  welfare  of  Scotland  and  England>  and  the  conbn  of 

VOL.  IV.  2  I 
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many  diousands,  than  y6u  can  do  by  weakening  your  body  and 
mind,  by  such  thoughts  as  are  improfitable/'  but  he  was 
hastening  to  that  land  where  tlie  weary  are  at  rest.  Feeling 
Iiis  distemper  increase,  he  returned  to  Scotland  by  sea,  and 
an*ived  at  ELdinburgh,  August  llth,  sick  and  exhausted,  yet 
serene  and  composed :  he  expired  peacefully  on  the  19tfa«  Ha 
was  the  most  influential  man,  both  in  church  and  state,  in  hit 
day,  and  so  long  as  he  regulated  the  proceedings  of  the  presby^ 
terians,  they  were  conducted  with  prudence  and  success;  wliOe 
he  maintained  the  principles,  he  moderated  tlie  passions  of  his 
party,  particularly  of  Lauderdale,  to  whose  fiery  and  unholy 
zeal,  are  to  be  attributed  the  most  reprehensible  measures  cS 
the  covenanters.  He  was  learned  and  pious,  possessed  a  sonnd 
judgment,  and  a  noble  intrepidity  of  mind,  with  a  suavity  of 
manners,  which  enabled  him  to  lead  men  of  the  most  discord- 
ant dispositions,  and  retain  their  esteem,  without  forfiditing  bis 
integrity.  He  had  been  originally  educated  for  the  episoypal 
church,  but  after  studying  the  subject,  he  left  it  from  principle^ 
and  chose  rather  a  humble  parish,  Leucliars,  in  Fife,  than  its 
highest  dignities,  to  which  he  might  have  aspired;  as  a  public 
speaker,  he  was  eloquent,  judicious,  and  popular.  *^  Whenever 
he  preached,"  says  Granger,  '^  it  was  to  crowded  audiences; 
and  when  he  pleaded  or  argued,  he  was  regarded  with  mute 
attention."  His  friends  and  opponents  vied  with  each  other 
in  expressing  the  high  respect  in  which  he  was  held;  the  former^ 
by  their  unfeigned  regret  for  his  loss ;  the  latter,  by  claiming 
hifA  as  a  deathbed  convert  to  tlieir  opinions.  A  forged  re- 
cantation was  published  in  his  name,  but  immediately  detected, 
by  a  committee  of  the  general  assembly.* 

When  Charles  went  to  the  Scottish  camp,  he  declared,  by 
that  action,  the  war  at  an  end,  from  his  inability  to  caxxj  il 

*  Loing,  who  delights  in  sneering  at  what  he  evidently  did  not  undentan^ 
and  chose  rather  to  write  nonsense,  than  to  omit  any  opportunity  of  ezhiMfr* 
ing  his  contempt  for  that  religious  profesaon,  which  was  the  most  dlstii^gpiib* 
ing  characteristic  of  the  age,  and  which  he  should  have  studied  li^cibre  fca 
ridiculed,  thus  concludes  his  character  of  that  eminent  divine:  *  Modonfta 
when  compared  with  his  fanatical  brethren,  and  eloquent  above  thdr  aUotted 
measure:)  of  divine  inspiration."  Hist,  of  Scot.  vol.  iii.  p.  ^60.- 
were  their  allotted  measures  of  divine  inspiration  ? 
71 
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on;  and  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  garrisons 
should  be  delivered  up,  and  the  armies  disbanded.  But  the 
conditions  of  peace  remained  to  be  settled,  and  to  a  monarch 
who  had  surrendered  at  discretion,  only  because  he  had  no 
more  power  to  contend,  restoration  to  his  throne,  upon  any 
terms,  was  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors.  His 
majesty,  however,  did  not  think  so,  and  though  beaten  out  of 
the  open  field,  he  still  entertained  an  idea,  that  they  ought  to 
treat  with  him  as  a  king,  as  a  vicegerent  of  the  divinity,  who 
was  above  all  earthly  control,  their  superior,  to  whose  con- 
science, tlie  whole  nation  should  bow,  although  providence 
had  decided  against  him,  in  his  appeal  to  arms.  The  English 
parliament  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  while  he  was  d^ 
bating  the  point  of  conscience  with  Mr.  Henderson,  they 
were  arranging  with  the  Scottish  commissioners  the  proposi- 
tions to  which  his  unreserved  assent  was  to  be  required. 

At  this  time  it  seems  to  have  been  a  very  general  subject  of 
popular  discussion,  what  treatment  the  king  should  receive,  and 
whether  the  form  of  monarchy  should  be  retained,  or  a  republic 
established.  The  Scots  and  the  presbyterians  clung  round  the 
throne,  particularly  the  Scots,  whose  aristocracy  and  ministry, 
while  tliey  wished  to  curb  the  power,  were  anxious  to  retain  the 
form  of  the  monarchy,  because  it  formed  an  essential  point  of 
union  in  the  solemn  engagements  of  the  two  nations,  and 
what  secured  the  alliance  with  England,  of  the  benefits  of 
which  they  were  fully  aware.  The  independents,*  appear  to 
have  speculated  about  the  propriety  of  abolishing  royalty,  and 
making  an  example  of  the  king,  whose  obstinacy  they  deemed 
remediless,  and  his  policy  bloody,  false,  and  hypocritical  ;f  but 
the  parties  were  so  equally  balanced  at  this  period,  that  both 
were  anxious  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  royal  name,  and 
both  used  the  language  of  terror,   to  endeavour  to  sway  hinj 

*  The  term  independents  here  is  used  because  it  is  the  term  generally  af^ 
P^  by  historians  to  the  party  who  opposed  the  high  episcopalians  and  the 
rigid  presbyterians ;  but  the  term  is  improper,  for  the  independents  were  com- 
pifativcly  few.  All  the  sectaries,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  moderate  friende 
^  both  episcopacy  and  presbytery,  and  all  who  cared  little  about  any  sect  ia 
^igion,  but  wished  only  for  civil  liberty,  Ranged  under  this  generic. 

t  Baillie's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  219. 
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to  their  purpose ;  but  he  saw  their  aiudety,  and  it  oonfirmed 
him  in  ])is  obstinacy,  as  he  believed  at  any  time  he  could  make 
as  good  terms  as  he  now  had  ofiered,  whenever  he  chaae  to 
accept  of  them.  He  hated  both  parties,  and  he  rejected  what 
his  friends  saw  was  clearly  his  interest,  in  the  ezpectatioii  of 
some  providential  change. 

A  majority  of  the  best  men  on  both  udes  langwiJiad.  Sat 
peace,   and  although  a  few  of  the  partisans  endeavoured  to 
render  the  terms  such  as  would  prevent  accommodatioii ;  but 
the  Scottish  commissioners  came  to  an  agreement  with  the 
English,   and  the  marquis  of  Argyle  announced  this  to  the 
grand  committee,  in  a  speech — June  25th — ^which,  conadering 
die  state  of  the  times,  afibrded  a  fair  opening  for  ooncofdy 
even  upon  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  subjects  of  dispute.    **  In 
our  way  we  must  beware  of  some  rocks,  which  are  temptatioai^ 
both  upon  the  right  and  left  hand,  so  that  we  must  hold  the 
middle  path ;  upon  the  one  hand,  we  would  take  heed  not  to 
settle  lawless  liberty  in  religion,  whereby,  instead  of  unifomiiljt 
we  should  set  up  a  thousand  heresies  and  schisms,  which  ia  di- 
rectly contrary  to,  and  destructive  to  our  covenaxft;  upon  the 
other  part,  we  are  to  look,  that  we  persecute  not  piety  and 
peaceable  men,   who  cannot,  through  scruple  of 
come  up  in  all  things  to  the  common  rule ;"  and  the 
missioners  in  their  consent,  show  a  liberality,  which,  had  it 
been  met  by  a  frank  and  ready  compliance,  on  the  part  of  hk 
majesty,  might  have  been  still  farther  extended :  **  Altfaom^ 
which  is  to  us  more  than  all  the  rest,  the  ordinances  of  porli»- 
roent,  unto  which  the  fifth  and  sixth  propositions  do  relate^  do 
not  contain  the  establishment  of  such  a  reformation  oTreligiQli 
and  uniformity  as  was  expected,  and  was  the  chief  end  of  OUT 
engagement  in  this  war,  yet,  as  it  could  not  be  expected,  Ait 
a  perfect  rule  should  be  settled  all  at  once,  so  as  to  neid 
neither  supplements,  additions,  nor  perhaps  alteration^  dief 
resolve  to  make  no  let,  but  to  give  way.'*    The  propositionf 
which  were  now  offered  the  king  were  not  materially  diflctcnt. 
fix>m  those  offered*  at  Uxbridge,  except  in  the  ardcle  of  dwf 
militia,  which  was  now  required  to  be  vested  in  the  parliamoitB 
of  both  countries,  respectively,  for  twenty  yean.     Widi  r^gnd 
to  religion,  it  was  required  that  his  majesty  should  swear  the 
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solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  give  bis  consent  to  an  act  of 
parliament,  enjoining  the  taking  of  it  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms — that  a  bill  should  be  passed  for  the  utter  abolishing 
all  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors,  commissaries,  deans, 
sub-deans,  deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons,  canons  and  pre- 
bendaries, and  all  chaunters,  chancellors,  treasurers,  sub- 
treasurers,  sacrists,  and  all  vicars  and  choristers,  old  vicars 
and  new  vicars,  of  any  cathedral  or  collegiate  church; 
and  all  other  under  offices,  out  of  the  church  of  England,  as 
shall  agree  with  the  articles  of  the  late  treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
November  29th,  1643,  and  tlie  joint  declaration  of  both  king- 
doms— that  the  ordinance  for  the  calling  and  sitting  of  the  as- 
sembly of  divines,  be  confirmed — that  reformation  of  religion, 
according  to  the  covenant,  be  settled  by  act  of  parliament,  in 
such  manner  as  both  houses  have  agreed,  or  shall  agree,  after 
consultation  with  the  assembly  of  divines— and  that,  forasmuch 
as  both  kingdoms  are  obliged,  by  covenant,  to  endeavour  such 
an  uniformity  in  religion,  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  both 
houses  of  parliament,  in  England,  and  by  the  church  and  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  after  consultation  had  with  the  divines  of 
both  kingdoms  assembled ;  that  this  be  confirmed,  by  acts  of 
parliament  of  both  kingdoms,  respectively,  with  several  other 
minor  articles.*  These  were  ordered  to  be  presented  to  his 
majesty  by  the  commissioners  of  parliament  of  England,  and 
the  commissioners  of  Scotland,  and  a  peremptory  answer  de- 
manded in  ten  dap ;  a  demand  rendered  necessary,  by  the  in- 
clination to  procrastinate  which  the  king  already  had  displayed, 
and  which  he  still  seemed  willing  to  indulge* 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Edinburgh  that  the  king  had 
<x>me  to  the  Scottish  army,  the  committee  of  estates  sent  the 
^arl  of  Lanark,  who  acted  with  the  covenanters,  and  some 
others  of  their  number,  to  express  their  sentiments  of  respect 
^br  his  person,  and  their  expectations,  that  he  would  satisfy  the 
^ust  desires  of  his  subjects.  Argyle,  Balmerino,  and  Crawford 
Xindsay,   followed,  f  to  prevent   the  king's  tampering  witli 

*  I  have  given  the  very  words  of  the  propositions,  because  the  king  agreed 
to  them  in  private,  although  not  officially. — Vide  Rushworth* 

f  Guthrie's  Mem.  p.  820.    Burnet's  Menu  p.  274. 
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Dav'id  Leslie,  and  to  urge  his  compliance  with  the  widies  cf 
hb  people.     To  them  the  king  complained  of  being  treated  in 
a  different  mannei,  from  what  had  been  stipulated  with  Mon- 
treville,  that  his  subjects  were  refused  free  access  to  him,  and 
that  his  conscience  was  hurt,  by  being  pressed  on  the  subject 
of  the  covenant;  Montreville  affirmed  he  had  such  an  agreiB*- 
ment  in  French,    but  when  called  upon  to  produce  it,    the 
ambassatlor  shuffled,  and  there  was  no  more  heard  of  the  busi- 
ness; and  Argj'le  proceeded  to  London,  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  commissioners  there,  and  try  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  the 
articles  to  be  proposed  to  the  king.     All  were  acquainted  with 
the  king's  practices,  and  while  he  thought  he  was  out^manceiH 
"XTing  every  other  person,  he  was  alone  the  dupe  of  his  own 
fmessc.     Urged  on  every  hand,  to  close  with  the  presbyteriaiis, 
who  would  have  mitigated  the  rigour  of  the  conditions,  when 
the  times  became  more  settled,  he  wasted  the  most  precious  of 
his  opportunities  in  trifling  disputations,  which  his  enemies 
represented  were  mere  subterfuges,  to  covev  his  more  danger* 
ous  intentions,  of  bringing  over  a  foreign  force  from  France; 
whence,  it  was  generally  believed,  he  received  the  instruction^ 
for  his  conduct. 

At  last,  on  July  the  23d,  the  commissioners  from  parluiment 
arrived  at  Newcastle  with  the  propositions,  and  were  informed 
that  his  majesty  would  receive  them  next  day,  in  the  afternoon. 
Accordingly,  about  two  o'clock,  they  went  in  state  to  courts  ' 
accompanied  by  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  and  earl  of  Loudon. 
They  were  introduced  to  the  king,  who  stood  at  the  end  of  a 
table  in  the  presence  chamber,  and  had  die  honour  of  kissing 
his  hand,  after  which,  they  withdrew  to  an  inner  room,  where 
the  carl  of  Pembroke  acquainted  his  majesty  that  they  had 
brought  propositions  from  parliament,  and  were  humbly  to 
desire  his  answer.     Before  allowing  them  to  be  read,  the  king 
put  the  same  question  that  he  had  puc  to  the  conunissionen 
on  a  former  occasion —  if  they  had  any  power  to  treat  ?     And 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  made  the  same  courteous  reply 
that  he  did  to  them,  "  Then,  saving  the  honour  of  the  business, 
an  honest  trumpeter  might  have  done  as  much."     When  they 
were  done  reading,  the  king,  who  had  hearkened  attentivelyf 
saiil,  '•  Ciciitkiucn,  I  hope  you  do  not  expect  a  very  speedy 
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answer,  Ixicausc  the  business  is  of  very  high  concernment.'* 
The  earl  of  Pembroke,  informed  him,  they  were  limited  to 
ten  days,  beyond  which  they  could  not  remain  in  that  town ; 
his  majesty  replied,  that  he  would  despatch  them  in  convenient 
time,  and  dismissed  them.  The  commissioners  during  their 
stay  urged  the  king,  by  every  argument  in  their  power,  to 
agree  to  the  propositions.  Lord  Leven,  at  the  head  of  an 
hundred  officers,  on  their  knees  besought  him  to  give  satisfac- 
tion in  the  point  of  religion,  and  subscribe  the  covenant;  and 
the  council  and  committee  of  the  church  and  state  of  Scotland 
reiterated  dieir  requests  to  tlie  same  purpose,  entreating  his 
majesty,  by  his  love  for  his  people,  by  his  desire  to  avoid  shedding 
innocent  blood,  and  by  the  interest  of  himself  and  his  family, 
to  comply.  The  earl  of  Loudon  addressed  liim,  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  with  a  faithfulness  and  freedom  well  suited 
to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  in  the  following  terms : — "  Your 
majesty  was  pleased,  on  Monday  last,  to  call  the  lords  of  your 
council  of  Scotland,  and  committee,  to  acquaint  them  with  tlie 
propositions ;  and  told  them,  before  you  would  deliver  your 
answer,  you  would  make  the  same  known  to  them.  Tlie  time 
assigned  to  the  commissioners*  stay  is  so  short,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  your  majesty's  answer  of  so  great  importance, 
either  for  .the  preservation  or  ruin  of  your  crown  and  king- 
doms, as  we  could  not  be  answerable  to  God,  nor  to  that  trust 
reposed  in  us,  unless  we  represent  to  your  majesty  how  ne- 
cessary it  is  that  you  should  assent  to  the  propositions,  as  tlie 
condition  of  your  afl'airs  now  stand  in  so  great  extremity,  and 
that  the  danger  and  loss  of  your  refusal  will  be  remediless,  anil 
brine:  on  a  sudden  ruin  and  destruction.  The  differences  be- 
Iwixt  your  majesty  and  your  parliament  are  grown  to  such  an 
height,  that  after  many  bloody  battles,  they  have  your  majesty, 
^vith  all  your  forts,  garrisons,  and  strongholds,  in  their  hands ; 
your  revenue,  and  the  authority  to  raise  all  the  men  and 
money  in  the  kingdom,  are  in  their  possession;  and,  after  so 
niany  victories,  with  such  a  powerful  army  at  their  comniandy 
diey  are  now  in  a  capacity  to  do  what  they  will,  both  in  church 
^nd  state ;  while  many,  through  fear,  and  others  through  disin- 
clination to  your  majesty's  government,  desire  neither  you  nor 
«uiy  of  your  race  longer  to  reign  over  tliem.    But  the  people^  al- 
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though  wearied  of  the  war,  and  of  the  great  biudens  tKaf  tlMj 
groaii  under,  are  so  loath  to  have  monarchical  gOTemment 
destroyed,  tliat  tliey  dare  not  attempt  to  cast  it  totally  irf^  till 
they  have  tried  the  effect  of  proposals  for  peace  with  your  inaje»ly» 
to  satisfy  tlieir  minds ;  yet,  after  so  cruel  a  civil  war,  and  such 
protracted  confusion,  they  require  security  from  revenge  and 
arbitrary  power.  Tliey,  therefore,  resolved  upon  the  prupon* 
tions  which  are  now  tendered  to  your  majesty,  as  those  without 
which  the  kingdom  and  your  people  cannot  be  in  safety,  and 
without  which  there  can  be  no  firm  peace*  Your  majcsqr's 
friends  in  the  houses,  and  the  commissioner!  from  Scmlandf 
after  a  strong  contest,  were  forcetl  to  consent  either  to  silow 
diese  terms  to  l>e  offered,  or  to  be  considered  as  enemies  to 
peace ;  and  had  not  these  conditions  been  sent,  no  others  wonld 
have  been  proposed.  And  now,  if  your  majesty — whidi  God 
forbid — ^sliall  refuse  to  assent  to  die  propositions,  you  will  lost 
every  friend  in  the  houses,  lose  the  city,  the  country,  and  all 
England  will  join  against  you  as  one  man.  They  will  bring 
you  to  trial,  depose  you,  and  set  up  another  government ;  they 
will  cliarge  us  to  deliver  your  majesty  to  Uiem,  to  surrender  their 
garrisons,  and  to  remove  our  armies.  Upon  your  majesty's 
refusal  of  the  pro|)osi tions,  both  kingdoms  will  be  oonstrained» 
for  their  mutual  Siifety,  to  agree  and  settle  religion  and 
without  you,  which,  if  your  majesty  refuse  our  faithful 
who  desire  nothing  on  earth  more  than  the  preservation  of 
your  niajisty's  royal  throne,  you  will  bring  inexpressible  gricC 
occasion  your  own  ruin,  and  that  of  y<mr  posterity.  For  if 
you  lose  England  by  your  wilfulness,  you  will  not  be  permitSsd 
to  come  and  reign  in  Scotland." 

**'  Sir,  we  have  had  our  hands  upon  our  hearts  we  have 
counsel  and  directicm  fnmi  (i(k1,  and  have  liad  our  most 
thoughts  upon  a  remedy,  but  can  find  no  other  to  save 
crown  and  kingdom  than  your  assenting  to  the  propositi 
We  must  acknowletlgc  they  are  higher  in  some  things  than  w% 
approved  of,  but  when  we  see  no  other  means  for  curing  Ai 
distempers  of  the  kingdoms  and  closing  the  breach 
your  majesty  and  your  parliament,  our  most  humble  and 
advice  is,  that  your  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
to  them,  as  the  only  way  to  establisli  your  thione.     Yob  vB 
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thus  be  again  received  into  your  parliament  with  joy  and 
acclamation ;  your  friends  will  be  strengtliened  by  your  royal 
presence,  and  your  enemies,  who  fear  nothing  so  much  as  your 
acceding  to  the  propositions,  be  weakened.  You  will  hereafter 
have  a  fair  opportunity  of  offering  such  modifications  as  you 
and  your  parliament  shall  tliink  proper  for  your  crown  and 
kingdom ;  the  armies  will  be  disbanded,  and  your  people,  find- 
ing the  fruit  of  a  peaceable  government,  you  will  gain  tlieir 
hearts  and  affections,  your  true  strength  and  glory,  and  recover 
all  that  you  have  lost  in  this  time  of  tempest  and  of  trouble. 
If  it  please  God  to  incline  your  royal  heart  to  this  advice,  of 
your  humble  and  faithfid  servants,  who,  next  to  the  honour 
and  service  of  God,  esteem  nothing  more  precious  than  the 
safety  of  your  person  and  crown,  our  actions  shall  make  it 
app>ear,  that  we  esteem  no  hazard  too  great  for  your  majesty's 
safety,  and  that  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes, for  establishing  your  throne  and  just  right." 

All  representations  were  of  no  effect,  the  king  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  being  brought  to  trial,  his  only  fear  was  being  shorn 
of  his  majesty  and  power,  the  grand  palladium  of  which  he 
considered  the  liierarchy  to  be — ^his  utmost  concessions  on  this 
point  were,  to  allow  die  trial  of  Presbyterianism  for  tliree 
years,  and  that  not  universally.  His  humours  were  unfortun- 
ately flattered  by  tlie  intriguers,  who  solicited  him  incessantly  for 
honours,  places,  and  promises,  and  counteracted  the  advice  and 
entreaties  of  his  best  and  wisest  friends ;  even  the  queen  and 
tlie  episcopalian  nobles  themselves  were  of  opinion,  that  Charleii 
should  have  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  accepted 
the  offers  of  the  Presbyterians.*  But  he  would  not  relinquish 
tlie  infatuated  project  of  pitting  the  parties  against  each  otlier ; 
and,  dierefore,  instead  of  a  frank  and  full  concession  in  his 
answer,  which  was  written  in  a  very  unconciliating  strain,  he 
proposed  to  come  to  London  upon  the  public  faith  of  die  two 
liouses,  and  the  Scottish  commissioners,  to  enter  into  a  personal 
negotiation,  and  assures  them,  "  Uiat  as  he  can  never  conde- 
scend unto  what  is  absolutely  destructive  to  that  just  power, 
which,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  the  land,  he  is  born  unto,  so 

»  BuUlie,  vol.  ii.  p.  225.    Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  27.    Ruihworth,  vol.  vL  p.  3i9 
VOL.  IV.  2  K 
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lir  will  clK'tTl'Lillv  <rriint  atid  L'ivi*  his  iissent  unto  all  such  bilb 
at  tiie  desire  of  his  two  houses,  or  reasonable  demands  far 
Scotland,  which  shall  be  really  for  the  good  and  the  peace  of 
his  people."  This  answrr,  which  the  commons  considered  as  a 
refusal  of  their  demands,  was  received  with  grief  and  amaiemeat 
by  all  the  king's  friends,  'flie  sectaries,  who  had  dreaded  his 
compliance,  and  in  the  presbyterian  ascendancy,  saw  their  own 
ruin,  could  not  restrain  their  satisfaction  on  the  occasion,  and 
when  the  thanks  of  the  commons  were  voted  to  tlie  commis- 
sioners, a  numl)er  remarkeil  that  more  thanks  were  due  to  the 
king.  "  What  will  become  of  us,"  said  a  presbyterian  repr^ 
sentative,  "  since  his  majesty  refusers  the  propositions ;"  **  nay, 
what  would  have  bccom«;  of  w*,"  replieil  an  independent,  "  if 
he  had  granted  them." 

In  the  temper  in  which  the  parliament  was  upon  the  recep- 
tion of  the  king's  message,  it  requiri»il  some  management  to 
prevent  their  immediately  proceeding  to  vote  the  throne  vacant, 
and  appointing  n  day  for  the  prince  to  accede  to  the  terms  his 
father  hail  refuseil.  The  Scottish  commissioners  who  appre- 
hended sonic  violent  measure,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the 
king's  refusal,  anxious  to  prevent  any  irrevocable  step  from 
being  taken,  prepared  to  anticipate  what  they  knew  would  be 
the  (irst  demands  of  the  English  parliament — the  retreat  of 
their  armv,  and  the  surrender  of  the  tr»wns  thev  held  south  of 
th<»  Tweed.  They  had  ready  a  proposition  Ix'fore  the  commis- 
sioners returned,  which  they  presente<l  at  the  moment  they— the 
commissioners — ^gave  in  their  report,  declaring  their  willingness 
to  disbanil  the  army,  and  deliver  up  the  garri'^ons  u|)on 
ceiving  satisfaction  for  the  arrears  that  were  due.  "  'ITie 
principles  <if  brotherly  affect  ion,"  they  o!rserve<l,  "  which  had 
at  iirst  induced  ImuIi  kingdcnns  to  unite  their  councils  and 
forces  in  the  same  cau!«is  induci'd  tluni  to  adopt  the  most  cfiiec- 
tual  metluxls  which  niiuht  tend  to  brinjn^  their  troubles  to  a 
spiH^dy  termination  and  amicable  fiK)ting,  and  to  ]irevent  any 
misunderstiuuling  in  these  matters,  to  which  thtir  common 
cnemit*s  l(M)ked  forward  with  joy,  as  occitsioiis  of  difference; 
and  now,  that  the  forces  of  the  common  eiiemv  were  broken 
and  subdued,  and  a  foundatitm  laid,  and  some  gocxl  progrm 
made  in  the  reformation  of  religion,  which   they  trusted  the 
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honourable  houses  would  perfect  according  to  the  covenant, 
with  sincerity ;  they,  therefore,  to  make  manifest  to  the  con- 
sciences of  their  brethren,  and  to  the  world,  how  far  it  ever 
was  from  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
to  make  use  of  their  army  for  any  other  purpose,  and  how 
much  they  desire  the  perpetuating  of  peace  and  amity  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  declared  their  willingness  to  recall  and  dis- 
band their  army,  and  also,  to  enter  into  joint  measures  for  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdoms,  both  in  relation  to  his 
majesty,  and  of  each  kingdom  to  each  other."  Their  friends 
in  the  parliament  seconded  their  proposals,  and  a  majority  o( 
the  houses  being  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  Scottish  army,  tlieir 
proposition  was  immediately  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
commons  previously  to  the  king's  answer,  which  the  presby- 
terians  were  in  hopes  he  might  be  still  induced  to  alter.* 

There  were  besides,  other  strong  reasons  on  each  side  for 
settling  the  arrears  of  the  Scottish  army  without  delay.  Pre- 
viously to  the  siege  of  Newark,  the  complaints  against  this  army 
had  been  a  source  of  great  uneasiness  to  the  Scottish  commis* 
sioners,  as  the  irregularity  of  their  pay  had  forced  them  to  use 
measures  to  provide  for  their  subsistence,  which  rendered  them 
unpopular  in  the  country,  and  the  Scottish  parliament,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  had  sent  instructions  for  them  to  get  their 
accounts  settled  as  soon  as  possible,  and  expressed  their  desire 
that  they  should  return  home  the  moment  a  peace  was  obtained ; 
their  remaining  therefore,  now  that  war  had  ceased,  could  only 
have  tended  to  increase  the  popular  dissatisfaction,  and  have 
given  occasion  to  their  enemies  to  excite  stronger  unkindly 
feelings  towards  them ;  they  were  likewise  required  in  Scotland 
to  put  an  end  to  the  remains  of  the  disturbances  in  that  king- 
dom, where  the  Irish  lingered  in  the  west,  and  the  north  was 
still  far  from  being  in  a  settled  state^  while  their  remaining  in 
England  would  have  been  watched  by  the  English  army, 
superior  in  numbers,  and  now  wholly  unemployed,  which,  in 
such  circumstances,  must  inevitably  have  led  to  collision.  The 
patriots  of  England  wished  for  their  retreat,  as  their  presence 
was  the.  only  pretext  for  keeping  up  so  large  an  army  in  the 

•  Acts  of  the  Scottbh  Parliament,  An.  164C-7,  voLvL 
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country,  and  those  who  hod  been  dissatisfied  at  the  new  modeJf 
or  were  envious  of  the  honours  of  the  victorious  leaders,  and 
wislied  their  reduction  to  the  humbler  walks  of  ordinary  lifis^ 
together  with  all  who  plotted  for  the  king's  unlimited  restora- 
tion, united  in  desiring  that  the  Scottish  army  should  be  sent 
home. 

A  vote  of  the  commons  for  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  paid  to  the  Scots  army  on  their  advance  northward,  with 
another  expressive  of  their  thanks  for  their  affection  and  zeal,  in 
offering  so  readily  to  deliver  up  the  garrisons  and  depart  the 
kingdom ;  and  a  third,  appointing  dieir  accounts  of  arrears  to 
be  audited,  were  procured  in  the  course  of  a  few  days ;  but  the 
examining  and  settling  the  amount  of  their  demand,  was  a  work 
of  greater  time  and  difficulty.     The  whole  sum  claimed,  was 
about  two  millions,  of  which  the  Scots  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  seven  hundred  thousand ;  the  English  account  of  the  monies, 
quarters,  and  charges  disbursed  by  them,  was  fourteen  hundred 
thousand.     The  difference  between  the  two  statements,  consisted 
of  provisions  to  a  large  amount,  which  the  English  chai^ged  in 
full,  the  greater  port  of  which,  the  Scottish  asserted  never  came 
to  them,  being  taken  by  die  enemy  at  sea,  part  lost,  and  part 
damaged.     The  English  charged,  in  full,   a   levy  of  twenty 
thousand   pounds  per   month,   which  the  Scots  denied  ever 
yielded  half  die  sum :  the  English  charged  ammunition  and 
arms  furnished ;  tlie  Scots  contended  these  should  have  been 
supplied  at  the  English  expense,  as  they  were  used  in  their 
service :  the  English  charged  twenty  thousand  pounds  as  com- 
positions with  delinquents  at  Newcastle ;  tlie  Scots  considered 
this  only  as  a  compensation  for  their  having  saved  the  town 
from  plunder :  the  English  charged  monies  raised  out  of  cools, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings  per  chalder  upwards  of  the  huH 
dred   thousand  pounds;  from   tliis,    the  Scots  required  fortjr 
thousand  to  be  deducted,  as  the  coals,  during  the  greater  time 
they  drew  the  cash,  were  sold  for  only  five  shillings.     The 
English  nt  the  some  time  made  a  merit  of  not  charging  the 
household  stuff,  sheep,  horse,  and  other  articles,  which  they 
alleged  hud  been  taken   from  the  people  to  a  large  amounti 
The  Scots,  in  return,  affirmed  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
damage  had  been  done  by  many  of  tlio   English   themselves, 
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pretending  to  be  Scots,  and  plundering  without  mercy,  for 
they  had  taken  greater  care  to  suppress  any  disorder  in  the 
army  in  England,  than  ever  they  did  while  it  remained  at  home ; 
and  so  strict  had  they  been,  that  some  had  been  put  to  death 
for  pilfering,  even  to  the  amount  of  two  shillings.  Every  item 
in  the  account  was  minutely  examined,  and  warmly  debated  in 
a  manner  very  different  from  what  would  have  taken  place,  had 
the  transaction  been  a  collusive  bargain  for  the  purchase  of  the 
king.  * 

Tired  out,  at  length,  by  discussions,  in  which  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  equal  to  their  debtors,  the  Scots  offered  to 
accept  of  a  gross  sum  in  full  of  their  arrears,  and  a  committee 
was  named  to  receive  their  demand,  how  much  they  would  re- 
quire in  advance,  and  by  what  instalments  the  remainder  should 
be  paid.  They  claimed  five  hundred  thousand  pounds — ^which 
was  allowing  nearly  all  the  deductions  of  England,  and  halving 
the  difference — three  hundred  thousand  to  be  paid  on  the  move- 
ment of  the  army,  and  the  other  two  hundred  thousand  at  the 
end  of  t^'elve  months,  but  in  consideration  of  the  present  dis- 
tress, they  would  be  content  with  the  least  proportion  that  would 
supply  the  necessities,  and  give  satisfaction  to  their  army ;  and, 
therefore,  would  agree  to  accept  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  at  their  advance  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  other  three 
hundred  thousand,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months. 

The  report  of  the  committee  gave  rise  to  a  violent  debate, 
which  continued  a  whole  day,  when  the  house  resolved,  that 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be  advanced 
for  the  Scottish  army,  according  to  the  desire  of  the  Scottish 
commissioners ;  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  be  paid  when 
they  commenced  their  march,  the  other  hundred  thousand  to 
be  paid  by  fifty  thousand  at  a  time,  within  nine  months ;  and, 
to  ascertain  the  periods  more  accurately,  the  first  pajrment 
should  be  made  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  and  security 
granted  for  pa)Tnent  of  the  rest,  in  all,  not  to  exceed  three 
hundred  thousand  poimds.     The  subject  was,  however,  resumed 

*  Hnd  evcr\'  subsidy  England  has  been  called  upon  to  pay  since,  undergone 
US  severe  a  scnitiny,  what  sweeping  deductions  would  have  amazed  the 
contractors  ! 
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upon  a  rcprc5;cntition  from  the  Scottish  commissioners,  »hea 
they  required  tlie  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  ii 
whole,  but  earnestly  pressed,  that  two  hundred  thousand  shooU 
be  paid  them  in  Newcastle,  l)efore  their  retreat  into  their  ova 
kingdom,  and  the  other  two  hundred  thousand  at  coaTenicnt 
terms.  This  occosioiieil  another  long  debate,  when  the  low 
hundred  thousand  was  allowed,  but  the  periods  as  formerly ;  one 
hundred  thousand  to  l)e  paid  in  advance,  another  in  threes  and 
nine  montlis,  another  in  twelve,  and  tlie  last  in  fifteen  monthii 
The  Scots,  however,  insisted  upon  the  two  hundred  thtnwll 
being  paid  in  advance ;  and  after  anotlier- lengthened  dimwaoiw 
it  was  agreed  that  they  should  have  it,  if  as  much  could  be 
raised,  and,  for  that  purpose,  required  tliat  a  common  coondl 
should  be  called  in  London,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  go 
thither  and  treat  with  and  desire  the  citizens  to  advance  thesoBk 
The  common  council  propose<l  to  advance  the  sum  if  requiredi 
Ijearing  eight  per  cent,  interest,  upon  security  of  the  grand  ei- 
cise,  and  the  sale  of  bishops'  lands,  the  presbyterians  in  the 
city,  l)eing  anxious  to  have  the  business  brought  to  a  coi)icliisioiH 
expecting  that  with  the  dismissal  of  the  Scottisn,  a  motioo 
would  have  lx;en  brought  forward  for  the  reduction  of  tlw 
sectarian  army. 

During  the  protracted  negotiations  about  the  payment  of  the 
Scottish  forces  the  Scots  were  incessant  in  their  cndeavouis  10 
induce  the  king  to  give  sati2»faction  respecting  the  oovenanL 
Addresses  were  prcM^'nted  from  the  commissioners  of  diecfaurdib 
the  commit  ten;  of  estates  and  the  army.     Hamilton,  who  liaviif 
been  released  from  mount  St.  Michael,  when  tlwt  fortres  wtf 
taken  by  the  pailiiiiiK-iitary  forces  hud  repaired  to  tlie  kii^  it 
Newcastle,  and  was  again  received  into  favour,  joined  in  es- 
treating his  majesty  to  yield,  but  his  arguments  were  as  unavail- 
ing as  the  others;  and  while  Arg}-le,  I.oudoii,  and  DunfermliiMk 
were  intrusted  with  a  secret  commission,  to   try  and  procnic 
from  the  parliament  a  delay  in  tlieir  ri*hulutions  respecting  bil 
answer,  or  a  pi*rsonal  treaty  if  p>ssil>!e,  he  was  sent  to  Scot" 
land  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  committee  of  e>tates  to  a^ 
cept   the    king*s  concessions    ami    it  is  M»mewhat  curious  10 
ol>serve,  that  the  argument  he  moilc  iLse  of  to  induce  them  10. 
violate  their  own  oath   niul  conscience,  wa<s  that  it  wouU  be 
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nan  and  unchristian  to  force  the  kmg  to  violate  his.  With 
his  grace  was  equally  unsuccessful  as  with  the  king; 
essage  he  was  desired  to  carry  back  to  his  majesty  along 
iie  earls  of  Crawford  and  Cassihs  was  to  press  him,  ere 
too  late,  to  yield  to  the  propositions.  Charles  still  in- 
upon  his  own  conscience  and  that  of  the  episcopalians 
preserved ;  but,  in  return,  he  was  willing  to  give  every 
nee  to  destroy  and  fetter  the  consciences  of  the  indepen- 
"  What  I  demand,"  said  he,  "  is  most  likely  to  be  but 
►rary,  for  if  it  be  so  clear,  as  you  believe  that  episcopacy 
iwfiil,  I  doubt  not,  but  God  will  so  enlighten  my  eyes, 
will  soon  perceive  it,  and  then  I  promise  you  to  concur 
ou  fully  in  matters  of  religion.  But  I  am  sure  you  cannot 
le,  that  there  is  any  hope  of  converting  or  silencing  the 
ndent  party,  which  undoubtedly  will  get  a  toleration  in 
m  from  the  parliament  of  England,  unless  you  join  witli 
nd  in  that  way  I  have  set  down  for  the  establishing  of 
own."  Although,  however,  he  would  not  jdeld  frankly 
>mply,  he,  nt  the  same  time,  protested  against  being  un- 
od  as  giving  them  a  negative — he  insisted  on  a  personal 
,  "  He  only  desired,"  he  said,  "  to  be  heard,  for  he  was 
ent,  that  upon  debate,  he  would  be  able  to  satisfy  them 
le  things."  Hamilton  urged  every  topic  he  could  devise, 
jvail  with  the  king  to  satisfy  Scotland  with  regard  to  re- 
,  assuring  him,  that  he  found  them  extremely  "willing  to 
him  in  every  thing  else,  if  he  would  only  be  persuaded 
Id  to  them  that  one  point  "  They  would  stu^  to  bring 
ilitia  to  what  he  desired,  and  with  regard  to  the  delin- 
;,  they  would  try  to  get  the  proceedings  against  them 
ided  in  the  same  way  that  the  business  against  the  incen- 
s  in  Scotland  had  been  managed,  that  they  would  be  only 
ed  from  places  of  trust;  but  he  assured  him,  that  he 
it  impossible  to  make  them  abate  a  tittle  in  their  demand 
religion."  It  was  to  no  purpose,  the  king  continued  deaf 
argument,  because  he  thought  the  parties  could  not  do 
It  him,  and  Hamilton,  whose  better  judgment  foresaw 
Tent  result,  determined  to  withdraw  from  pubUc  life,  a 
tion  he  was  unfortunately  afterward  induced  to  alter, 
lilc   Charles  remained  immovable,   his  affairs  were  fast 
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hastening  to  a  crisis.  The  amount  of  the  an*cars  being  ad- 
justed, and  the  departure  of  the  Scottish  army  out  of  Ekigland 
fixed,  the  disposal  of  his  person  came  next  to  be  considered. 
It  was  a  question  for  which  there  was  no  precedent,  there  was 
no  authority  in  the  records  or  disquisitions  of  civil  or  interna- 
tional law  by  which  to  decide  it ;  it  was,  therefore,  to  be  deter^ 
mined  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  must 
now  be  judged  of  by  the  same  criteria* 

If  there  be  any  infamy  in  the  transaction,  it  belongs  to  the 
English — ^inasmuch  as  they  are  more  infamous  who  take  advan- 
tage of  a  man's  necessities,  to  constrain  him  to  do  a  base  actioOy 
than  he  who  laments  it,  and  yet  is  forced  to  comply — they  .had 
the  power  to  enforce  their  demands,  the  Scots,  without  absolute 
ruin,  could  not  come  to  extremities ;  the  English  knew  Has, 
and  they  had  not  the  generosity  to  supply  tlie  wants  of  their 
allies,  till  they  constrained  them  to  Submit  to  the  enonnous 
and  unjustifiable  deductions  on  tiieir  account;  they  knew  that 
the  Scots  had  not  the  means  of  retaining  the  king,  without 
destruction  to  themselves,  and  calculating  upon  this,  diey  as- 
sumed the  right,  because  they  had  die  power,  of  claiming  the 
disposal  of  the  king's  person.     Whitelock,  the  inveterate  enemy 
of  the  Scots,  obliquely  acknowledges  as  much,  when  he  tells  us» 
^^  the  houses  now  saw  the  advantage  of  keeping  up  their  army, 
as  that  which  the  more  inclined  the  Scots  to  come  to  their 
offer."    It  was  the  ungenerous  principle  of  superiority  in  wealth 
and  men,  upon  which  the  English  acted  throughout,  which 
led  them  to  make  a  traffic — if  there  were  any  traffic — of  the 
king's  person ;  though,  like  successfiil  rogues,  they  have 
the  fii*st  to  cast  tiie  stigma  on  their  less  fortunate 
Tlic  Scots  made  every  effort  they  were  capable  of  for  preservinfp 
the  king,  and  when  they  could  keep  him  no  longer,  they 
tained  for  him  the  best  conditions  they  could — a  fireedom  and 
honourable  treatment,  which  he  most  ungratefully  made  use  of 
to  involve  them  again  in  war  and  confusion ;  and  to  attain  ti^ 
own  selfish  purposes,  did  not  hesitate  to  call  for  the  sacrifioeos 
the  best  blood  of  the  country.    I  think  it  clear  as  noonday,  A^t 
in  die  whole  transaction,  the  Scots  behaved  with  a  romantic  gen^ 
crosity,  to  a  worthless  family,  who  ill  requited  their  attachments 
with  a  steadiness  of  principle  to  their  engafrements,  which  tto 
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Knglish  parliament  did  not  emulate,  and  with  a  fidelity  and 
truth  which  places  them,  m  this  transaction,  the  only  party  who 
ooidd  righteously  claim  the  prai^  of  unsullied  integrity  and 
unimpeachable  honour.  But,  m  fact,  there  was  nothing  base 
in  tbe  business,  the  king  had  rendered  it  unsafe  to  allow  him 
to  be  at  unrestrained  liberty — ^he  had  forfeited  every  tide  to 
this;  and,  however  couched  in  respectful  t^ms,  the  ques^ 
tion  was,  where  could  he  be  kept  with  the  greatest  security  to' 
the  state  ?  he  was  already  a  prisoner  in  the  Scottish  camp,  had 
he  gone  to  Scotland  he  must  have  been  a  prisoner ;  when  he 
went  to  England,  he  was  only  a  prisoner,  and  the  real  crii&es 
for  which  he  was  brought  to  the  block,  were  perpetrated  after 
be  was  de  facto  dethroned,  or  rather,  had  dethroned  himself.*  • 
Sept€;n)ber  18  th,  the  house  of  commons  took  into  considera- 
tion, how  his  majestjr's  person  should  be  disposed  of,  and  voted^ 
1st,  That  whatsoever  consultation  and  debate  the  Scots  com-i> 
missioners  should  liave  concerning  his  majestjr's  person,  the 
same  should  not  any  ways  ^pede  the  march  of  the  Scottish 
annies  out  of  the  kingdom,  nor  violate  or  trench  upon  the 
treaties  between  both  nations.  2d,  That  his  majesty  should  be 
disposed  of  as  both  houses  of  the  parliament  of  England  should 
think  fit  And  afterward  ordered  these  votes  to  be  communi<^ 
cited  to  the  Scottish  conmiissioners.  The  Scottish  commission'^^ 
ers  were  indignant  at  the  assumption  of  the  English  coinmon^ 
md  immediately  met  it  by  their  claim  of  a  joint  right  in  dis- 
posing of  his  majesty's  person ;  in  consequence,  a  committee  of 
both  houses  was  appointed  to  treat  with  them  upon  the  subject; 
and  in  their  conferences,  they  firmly  asserted  that  right  ^'  Both 
nations,"  they  remarked,  ^^were  bound,  in  honour  and  conscioice, 
by  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  as  the  strongest  bond  under 
heaven,  between  God  and  man,  and  between  nation  and  nation; 
Its  obligation  was   threefold,    requiring  unity  in  religion,  f 

*  There  may  have  been  private  dealings,  both  with  the  ofiKcen  of  the  Scot- 
tish army,  and  with  individuals  of  the  Scottish  nation,  which  were  indefen- 
sible ;  these  I  do  not  mean  to  defend;  but  the  public  transactions  were  hon- 
ourable, fair,  and  open.  It  was  the  discovery  of  the  king's  own  tnacheiy 
that  was  the  cause  of  his  death* 

t  The  following  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  devil  is  drawn  doven^ 
footed,  was  given  to  enforce  uniformity  ^— **  Let  us  bold  fiut  our  unity  in  re- 
VOL.  IV.  2  L 
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allegiance  to  tlie  same  king,  as  to  one  head,  and  a  conjunctioa 
between  the  two  nations  in  their  councils  and  acts ;  they,  there* 
fore,  protested,  that  in  all  their  discussions,  it  should  not  be 
understood  that  one  of  the  kingdoms  was  imposing  conditions 
upon  the  other,  but  tliat  they  were  consulting  what  was  fitted 
to  be  done  for  the  peace  and  security  of  both ;  and,  as  boA 
were  engaged  in  the  same  cause,  were  labouring  under  the  same 
danger,  and  seeking  the  same  remedies,  therefore,  they  con- 
tended, that  the  disposing  of  tlie  king's  person  did  not  property 
belong  to  any  one  of  the  kingdoms,  but  justly  to  both;  nor 
did  they  expect,  that  the  honourable  houses  would  think  it 
agreeable  with  conscience,  honour,  or  justice,  that  the  person 
of  the  king  should  be  disposed  of  by  them,  or  by  any  oae  of 
the  kingdoms  alone ; — by  disposing,  they  explained  that  neither 
deposition  or  imprisonment  was  meant — but  whetlier  liis  majesty 
should  be  allowed  to  go  to  Scotland,  or  to  return  to  London,  or 
some  of  his  royal  residences  near  it."  *'  Tliey  also  frankly  dis- 
claimed the  intention  of  conducting  liim  to  Scotland,  as  full  of 
danger  and  inconvenience  to  both  kingdoms.  The  bloody  bar* 
barous  Irish,  banded  with  a  wicked  crew  of  malignants,  possessed 
the  mountains  and  higlilands,  the  strongholds,  and  never  con* 
quered  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  they  kept  in  a  body  together, 
and  were  so  near  Ireland,  tliat  the  rebels  there,  in  two  or  three 
hours  might  come  over  and  join  them,  and  were  the  king  to  go 
thither,  he  might,  from  the  incapacity  of  Scotland  to  keep  large 
avmies  long  together,  have  an  opportunity  of  raising  among 
these  banditti,  a  force  which  migiit  enable  him  again  to  ad* 
vance  into  England,  and  involve  tlie  countries  in  renewed  con- 
fusion and  bloodshed.  They  therefore  urged,  that  as  the  king 
had  not  absolutely  refused  the  propositions,  but  proposed  him- 
self to  come  to  London  or  any  of  his  houses,  in  order  to  a  per* 
sonal  conference,  and  as  the  danger  in  England  had  ceased,  Croat 
his  having  no  army  in  the  field,  and  no  stronghold,  or  garrison, 
to  fly  to,  that  his  offer  should  be  accepted,  and  an  effort  made 


ligion,  and  beware  of  toleration  of  all  religions,  which  is  the  ready  way  to 
have  none ;  for  there  is  nothing  more  divine  in  God  than  unity,  and  notfamg 
more  diabolical  in  the  devil  than  division ;  who,  therefore^  is  known  to  tbs 
vulgar,  by  his  cloven-foot,  to  he  the  spirit  of  division.** 
71 
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to  procure  a  safe,  lasting,  and  honourable  peace,   according 
to  the  covenant" 

To  this  rexisoning  the  English  committee  made  no  answer,  exr 
cept  reiterating  the  demands  of  the  parliament,  and  insisting, 
that  the  king  being  within  England,  and  the  parliament  having 
complete  control  over  every  person  in  England,  they  alone  had 
a  right  over  him ;  and  that,  although  he  was  with  the  Scottish 
army,  yet  that  army  being  paid  by  England,  was,  while  in 
England,  to  be  considered  as  much  the  English  army,  as 
the  one  nnder  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  The 
others  replied,  that  neither  the  king's  present  residence  in 
England,  nor  any  localities,  could  take  away  the  reality  of  their 
former  relations,  far  less  dissolve  the  engagements  and  stipula- 
tions between  the  kingdoms ;  for  though  the  Scottish  army  was 
paid  by  the  parliament  of  England,  yet  they  were  the  army  of 
Scotland,  raised  in  pursuance  of  the  ends  of  the  covenant, 
and  to  be  ordered  by  the  parliaments  or  committees  of  both 
kingdoms :  that  therefore,  they  could  not,  in  conscience,  duty, 
nor  honour,  deliver  the  person  of  the  king  without  his  own 
consent,  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  two  houses  should  think  fit; 
for  this  reason,  they  had  proposed  that  his  majesty  should  be 
allowed  to  come  to,  or  near  London,  as  {he  most  probable 
means  of  procuring  a  well  grounded  peace;  but  if  the  houses 
would  not  agree  to  that,  then  they  desired  that  commissioners 
might  once  more  be.  sent  from  both  kingdoms  to  the  king,  to 
show  tlie  meaning  of  the  propositions,  and  to  hear  the  king's 
doubts  and  desires,  who  might  farther  intimate,  that  if  his 
majesty  should  not  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  propositions, 
then  both  kingdoms  would,  without  making  any  further  appli- 
cation to  liim,  take  such  coui*se  as  they  should  think  fittest  for 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  kingdom; — but,  in  conclusion, 
they  desired,  tliat  whatever  had  been  moved  by  them  concern- 
ing the  king,  might  be  rightly  constructed,  and  as  not  imply- 
ing any  wavering  from  their  first  principles.  "  For,"  ihey 
add,  "  when  the  king  was  in  the  height  of  his  power  we  did 
not,  and  hope,  never  shall  flatter  him,  and  when  the  enen^ 
was  in  the  height  of  their  pride  and  strength,  Scotland  did  fear 
no  colours ;  and  now,  when  the  king  is  at  hk  lowest  ebb,  and 
hath  cast  himself  into  our  *urmy  for  safety,  we  hope  to  be  par^ 
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doncd,  if,  from  our  sense  of  honour  and  duty,  we  be  very 
tender  of  the  person  and  posterity  of  the  king,  to  whom  we  bsap 
so  many  relations,  and  that  we  shall  not  be  tjie  worjse  thought 
of  because  we  cannot  so  far  forget  our  allegiance,  as  not  to  haye 
an  antipathy  against  any  cliange  of  monarchical  government.^ 
When  the  conferences  were  finished,  the  speeches  of  the  Soc^ 
tish  commissioners  were  printed;  but  the  day  before  tbeir  in- 
tended publication,  they  were  seized  by  order  of  theparli^pnenty 
and  the  printer  imprisoned.  They  were,  however,  soon  after 
reprinted  in  Edinburgh,  and  called  forth  a  long  and  not  veiy 
temperate  reply  from  the  commons ; — in  which  they  attempted  a 
new  distinction  between  the  right  of  the  Scots  to  the  Idn^  m 
king  of  Scotland,  when  in  Scotland,  and  their  right  to  him  m 
king  of  Scotland,  when  in  England;  and  also  between. tbe 
disposal  of  the  person  of  the  king  in  England,  as  an 
of  interest,  wliich  not  being  expressly  provided  for  in  the 
nant,  they  contended  was  not  to  be  considered  as  included  uih 
der  any  of  the  general  stipulations.  The  concurrence  of  tlia 
lords  in  this  explanation  having  been  voted  unneoessaiy,  whea 
the  paper  was  sent  to  the  Scottish  commissioners,  they  returned 
it  without  any  reply,  as  being  the  answer  of  only  one  branch  of 
the  l^slature. 

The  king,  when  informed  of  the  settlement  of  the  arrean,  iDd 
the  discussion  respecting  the  disposal  of  his  person,  buoyed  up 
with  hopes  from  Hamilton,  who  seems,  however,  to  have  dealt 
very  plainly  with  his  majesty,  expressed  his  determinatian  in  a 
letter  to  him,  to  remain  with  the  Scottish  army  and  come  to  Soo^, 
land,  where  he  expected  to  be  able,  even  yet,  to  raise  a  pwt^ 
and  rekindle  the  flames  of  intestine  war,  and  used  eveiy  aigi^ 
nient  which  could  touch  the  pride,  latent  affection,  or  loyalty  of 
the  duke,  to  induce  him  to  embark  in  the  hopeless  enterprise  of 
aidii^him  to  remount  the  throne  without  restrictions,  or  of  in- 
volving his  unhappy  distracted  country  in  new  ruinous  unprin* 
cipled  hostilities.  His  entreaties  changed  Hamilton's  intenticaii 
of  going  abroad  to  avoid  being  witness  of  his  fall,  which  he 
feared,  and  saw  he  could  not  prevent,  into  a  resolution  of 
**  being  the  most  miserable  man  in  his  dominions,''  and  of  <fe- 
voting  himself  entirely  to  his  service;  yet,  when  he  did  m^  and 
when  such  compliance  ought  to  have  moved  the  obdurate  heart 
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of  the  king,  he  entreated  him  in  vain  to  think  of  yielding  in 
time.  ^^  I  dture,  and  I  do  engage,"  said  this  disinterested  noble- 
man, "  for  a  cheerful  willingness  and  perfect  fidelity  in  your 
majesty's  service  and  trust  that  God,  in  his  mercy,  will  so 
direct  your  majesty,  as  by  timeously  granting  the  now  necessary 
and  most  pressing  demands  of  your  kingdoms,  the  great  evils  will 
be  prevented  that  threaten  your  sacred  self^  the  queen's  majesty 
and  your  royal  posterity."  His  majesty  remained  mflexible, 
and  granted  nothing,  till  his  granting  was  of  no  consequence. 
When  Hamilton  could  make  nothing  of  the  king,  instead  of 
pving  up  the  remediless  monarch,  he,  together  with  his  brother 
Lanark,  endeavoured,  by  his  intrigues,  to  engage  the  estates 
to  support  the  falling  fortune  of  Charles,  and  after  much 
trouble  and  debate,  they  succeeded  in  surprising  a  conunittee 
of  the  whole  into  a  resolution  to  send  instructions  to  their  com- 
missioners in  London,  to  insist  upon  his  majes^s  being  allowed 
to  come  to  London  with  safety,  honour,  and  fireedom,  to  con- 
tend for  monarchical  government  in  England  in  his  person,  and 
his  hereditary  right  to  the  crown.  But  the  commissioners  of  the 
general  assembly  thwarted  at  the  time  this  pernicious  policy : 
they  perceived  that  sucli  a  measure  would  involve  the  Scottish 
nation  in  a  charge  of  the  foulest  treachery,  and  in  a  war  of  the 
most  doubtful  issue;  and  they  published  "  a  solemn  and 
seasonable  warning  to  all  estates  and  d^ees  of  persons 
throughout  the  land,  admonishing  them  to  beware  of  incurring 
the  guilt  of  a  broken  covenant,  and  inculcating  upon  them  a 
soul-abhorrence  of  every  thought  of  a  breach  with  Englandf 
and  of  the  danger  of  his  majesty's  coming  among  th^m  without 
subscribing  the  covenant,  or  satisfying  the  lawful  desires  of  his 
loyal  subjects  of  both  nations;* for  so  long  as  he  did  neither 
approve  nor  sign  the  league  and  covenant,  it  wa3  impossible 
not  to  apprehend,  but  that,  according  to  his  former  principlef, 
he  would  walk  in  opposition  to  them  himself,  and  study  to 
draw  his  people  into  their  violation;  dissolve  the  union  so 
happily  b^un  between  them  and  their  brethren ;  weaken  all 
mutual  confidence,  and  create  division  among  themselves* 
Neither  was  it  possible  to  receive  him,  in  the  present  posture 
of  affairs,  without  confirming  the  suspicions  of  the  English 
nation  of  their  underhand  dealings  with  him  before  he  came  to 
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the  army,  and  make  them,  not  without  cause,  imagine  that 
they  purposed  to  dispose  of  him  without  their  consent,  and 
to  their  prejudice;  which  were  to  expose  the  nation  to  the 
Iiaznrd  of  a  bloody  war,  involve  them  in  the  guilt  of  peijuxy, 
and  prove  of  tlie  greatest  disservice  to  his  majesty  and  his 
posterity,  by  prejudicing  their  interest  in  the  crown  and  king- 
dom of  England;  they,  therefore,  expressed  their  most  eamest 
and  longing  desire,  that  as  those  who  were  in  trust  with  the 
public  flairs  of  the  kingdom,  had  heretofore,  in  all  their  ad- 
dresses, dealt  with  his  majesty  with  much  strength  of  reason 
and  vehemency  of  affection,  so  they  would  still  deal  with  him 
to  grant  his  royal  consent  to  the  desires  of  both  the  kingdoms, 
for  settling  religion  according  to  the  covenant,  and  for  securing 
a  perfect  and  durable  peace." 

On  this  warning  being  read  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  a  new 
debate  arose  respecting  his  majesty,  when  the  former  motion  was 
reversed,  and  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  commissioners  from 
each  estate  to  wait  upon  the  king,  and  once  more  to  desire  his 
acceptance  of  the  propositions,  and  to  intimate  to  him  in  case 
of  refusal,  that  means  would  be  taken  to  secure  the  kingdom 
without  him ;  also,  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  could  not  law- 
fully engage  themselves  for  his  majesty,  nor  admit  him  into  the 
kingdom,  unless  he  gave  a  satisfactory  answer,  and  took  die 
covenant.  Along  with  the  information  of  these  resoludons,  an 
importunate  letter  was  sent  from  the  earl  of  Lanark,  imploring 
tlie  king,  although  he  might  despise  considerations  of  personal 
danger,  yet  to  pity  his  hopeful  children  and  posterity,  to  pity 
his  subjects,  and  to  pity  all  those  who  had  suffered  for  hinii 
and  who  would  be  exposed  to  certain  ruhi ;  all  possible  meansy 
he  told  him,  had  been  used  in  a  parliamentary  way,  to  avert  die 
extreme  resolutions  that  were  then  taken,  but  all  to  no  purpose^ 
for  on  any  motion  which  seemed  to  infer  the  least  latitude  r^ 
specting  the  covenant,  all  their  best  friends  forsook  them; 
"  and  therefore,"  he  adds,  "  as  in  the  presence  of  God  I  most 
discharge  myself  to  your  majesty,  and  show  you  the  resoludons 
now  taken  here  in  relation  to  the  restraining  of  your  majesty's 
person,  and  governing  the  kingdom  without  you,  will.be  in* 
fallibly  put  in  execution,  if  your  majesty  docs  not  satisfy  in  die 
covenant  and  religion,  in  the  full,  as  is  demanded,  neither  will 
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it  be  ill  the  power  of  any  in  this  kingdom  to  prevent  affronts 
and  danger  to  your  majesty's  person,  if  you  have  any  thoughts 
of  coming  hither." 

Despairing  now  of  being  able  to  effect  any  revolution  in  his 
own  favour  for  the  present  in  Scotland,  and  having  found  the 
army  unwilling  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  estates,  Charles  re- 
newed his  application  for  a  personal  conference  with  the 
English  parliament,  praying  tliem  to  consider  it  was  their  king 
that  requested  to  be  heard,  which  request,  if  refused  by  a  king 
to  a  subject,  he  would  be  called  a  tyrant,  and  desired  permis- 
sion to  proceed  to  London  to  reside  with  freedom  in  one  of 
his  palaces  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  lords  voted  that  he 
might  come  to  Newmarket ;  but  the  conunons  would  not 
agree ;  and  resolved  that  Holmby  House,  in  Northamptonshire, 
was  the  most  proper  place  for  his  residence,  if  he  would  con- 
sent to  abide  there,  with  such  attendants  as  the  two  houses 
should  appoint;  and  in  a  conference  with  the  lords,  agreed,  ^'  that 
his  coming  hither  should  be  with  respect  to  the  safety  and  pre- 
servation of  his  majesty's  person,  and  in  preservation  and 
defence  of  the  true  religion,  according  to  the  covenant." 

About  this  time,  Whitelock  says,  a  mutual  imderstanding 
first  took  place  for  the  deliveiing  of  the  king;  bi;t  yet  the  Scots 
were  exceedingly  unwilling  to  consent  to  this  extreme  measure 
for  in  the  beginning  of  the.  year,  when  the  commissiouers 
brought  the  resolutions  of  the  estates  to  Newcastle,  when  they 
presented  the  first,  and  urged  a  compliance,  they  told  him  with 
what  eagerness  men  were  waiting  for  it,  and  that  it  would  be 
received  with  more  joy  than  had  ever  been  seen  at  any  corona- 
tion in  England.  Before  he  returned  an  answer,  he  desired 
to  know  whether  he  was  a  free  man  or  a  prisoner,  adding,  if 
he  were  a  prisoner,  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  divines,  tliat 
promises  made  by  a  prisoner  were  not  binding,  though  he  did 
not  assert  that  to  be  his  own  opinion ;  and  next,  whether  he 
might  go  to  Scotland,  with  honour,  freedom  and  safety,  or  not? 
On  these  two  captious  questions,  three  hours  were  spent,  and 
at  last  the  commissioners  were  forced  to  give  the  king  in  writ- 
ing, and  unmitigated,  their  unpleasant  message.  The  king's 
answer  imported,  that  he  was  not  to  be  threatened  or  terrified 
into  any  action  in  opposition  to  his  inclination;  and  with  this 
answer  they  returned  back  to  Edinburgh. 
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When  debated  in  the  parliament^  a  few  of  Hamilton^i 
friends  alone  resisted  the  universal  sense  of  the  house,  which 
was  to  deliver  up  the  king's  person  to  the  English.  *'  Was  tioM,** 
they  exclaimed,  ^^  the  effect  of  all  their  protestations  of  duty  and 
affection  to  their  sovereign,  the  descendant  of  so  many  Idngi, 
to  deliver  Iiim  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ?  Was  this. their 
keeping  of  the  covenant,  wherein  they  had  sworn  to  defend 
his  majesty's  person  and  authority?  Was  this  a  auitdde 
return  for  his  migest/s  goodness,  both  in  consenting  to  all  the 
desires  of  that  kingdom,  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  fimy- 
one,  and  his  late  intrusting  his  person  to  their  care  f*  To  tfab 
the  covenanters  replied : — ^^  That  in  delivering  up  the  king  to 
their  brethren,  they  committed  him  in  charge  to  fellow  subjecls 
who  were  equally  interested  in  his  welfare  with  themselves— 
that  they  had  demonstrated  their  loyalty  and  affection,  by  ustng 
every  endeavour  in  their  power,  to  induce  his  majesty  to  oom- 
ply  with  the  universal  wishes  of  Iiis  people,  the  only  condition 
on  which  a  monarch  could  reign  with  happiness  or  glory.— 
That,  that  covenant  they  had  preserved  unbroken,  and  would 
his  majesty  allow  its  obligation  on  the  kingdoms  who  had 
sworn  to  observe  it,  there  was  not  a  man  in  Scotland  but  would 
rise  in  his  behalf,  nor  would  the  sectaries  in  England,  even 
now,  dare  to  oppose  his  return  to  the  throne. — His  goodnes 
in  granting  what  they  knew  he  meant  to  recall,  they  could  not 
help  recollecting,  was  an  insidious  bribe  to  obtain  their  aid 
against  the  liberty  and  religion  of  their  brethren,  and  lib 
present  confidence  was  evidently  only  a  choice  of  evils,-— whethv 
he  preferred  being  taken  in  Dxford,  capiraktmg  to  Sk 
Thomas  Fairfax,  or  surrendering  to  lord  Leven,  and  that  he 
preferred  the  last,  was  only  because  he  hoped  to  kindle  a  new 
war."*  The  question  was  then  put,  whether  should  thejr 
leave  his  majesty  in  England  to  the  two  houses  tfaere^ 
not?  When  it  was  carried,  the  duke  gave  a  deep  and 
lemn  negative ;  and  Lanark  vehemently  obtested,  ^  As 
shall  have  mercy  upon  my  soul  at  the  great  day,  I 
choose  rather  to  have  my  head  struck  o£P  at  the  mercat 
of  Edinburgh,  than  give  my  consent  to  this  vote.''f 

*  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  vi. 
f  Burnet's  Mem.  p.  310.    Rushworth,  vol.  vi.  {x  389,  et  soq. 
Hbt  vol.  iiL  p.  11  GO.    Guthrie,  p.  198. 
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In  vindication  of  their  resolution,  the  estates  issued  a  declar- 
ation, narrating,  "  that  when  the  king  came  to  tlie  quarters  of 
the  Scottish  army,  before  Newark,  he  professed  that  he  came 
there  with  the  full  and  absolute  intention  to  give  all  just  satis- 
faction to  the  joinj  desires  of  both  kingdoms,    and  with  no 
thought  either  to  continue  this  unnatural  war  any  longer,  or 
to  make  division  betwixt  the  kingdoms ;  and  in  confidence  of 
the  reality  of  his  intentions  and  resolutions,  which  he  declared 
did  proceed  from  no  other  ground  than  the  deep  sense  of  the 
bleeding  condition  of  his  kingdoms,  and  on  these  terms  alone 
did  the  committees  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  the  gen- 
eral officers  of  the  Scottish  army,  declare  to  himself  and  to  the 
kingdom  of  England,  that  they  received  him,  and  represented 
to  him  that  the  only  way  of«  his  own  happiness  and  peace  of 
his  own  kingdoms  under  God,  woe  to  make  good  his  professions, 
so  solemnly  renewed  to  both  kingdoms,  and  the  prejudice  and 
inconvenience  that  would  arise  from  delay ;  but  that,  notwith- 
standing, these  promises  remained  unfulfilled;    and  as  their 
army  was  now  about  to  leave  England,  and  the  king  had  ex- 
pressed in  his  answers  to  the  propositions  submitted  to  him,  his 
desire  to  be  near  his  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  two 
houses  had  appointed  Holmby  House  for  his  reception,  the 
estates  of  the  parliament  of  the  kingdom  of   Scotland  con- 
curred in  his  majesty's  going  to  Holmby  House,  or  some  other 
of  his  houses  in  or  about  London,  there  to  remain  until  he 
give  satisfaction  to  both  kingdoms  in  the  propositions  of  peace; 
but  in  the  interim,  tliat  there  be  no  harm,  prejudice,  injury, 
nor  violence,  done  to  his  person ; — that  there  be  no  change  of 
government,  other  than  hath  been  these  three  years  past,  and 
that  his  posterity  be  in  no  way  prejudiced  in  their  lawful  suc- 
cession to  tlie  crown  and  government  of  these  kingdoms." 

Along  with  a  copy  of  their  declaration,  they  transmitted  to 
the  English  parliament,  *^  The  desires  of  the  kingdom  of 
5>cotland,"  which  prove  their  anxiety  to  preserve  their  loyalty 
und  the  person  of  tlie  king. — They  were :  "  That  a  committee 
of  both  the  kingdoms  be  appointed  to  attend  his  majesty,  and 
press  him  further  for  granting  the  propositions  of  peace — and 
in  case  of  his  refusal,  to  advise  and  determine  what  is  fiirther 
necessary  for  continuing  and  strengthening  the  union  betweeu 

VOL.  IV.  2  M 
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the  kingcloni.s  according  to  t lit' covenant  and  treaties; 
that  no  peace  nor  agreement  be  miule  by  either  kingdom  wi 
the  king,  without  the  other,  according  to  the  late  treaty  be- 
twixt the  kinijdoms. — Next:  That  such  of  the  Scottish  nadon 
as  have  place  or  charge  alx)Ut  the  king,  may  attend  and  exel^ 
cise  the  same,  and  that  none  shall  he  debarred  from  having 
access  to  attend  liis  majesty  fn>m  the  parliaments  of  either 
kingdom,  respectively,  or  from  the  committee  of  either,'* 

To  these  desires  the  parliament  of  England  assented*  and 
promised  to  ap{H)int  a  committee  to  join  with  that  of  Sootlaody 
For  procuring  the  king's  assent  to  the  propositions  of  peace, 
us  soon  as  the  Scottish  army  should  have  left  Engbind,  and 
the  king  be  arrivi^l  at  Ilolmliy  House.  This  they  were  nov 
anxious  to  hasten,  money  for  payment  of  the  arrears  haviiy 
l>een  forwanlod  to  Xi'wrjistle  thirty-six  ciirt-loud  of  cash,  in 
the  month  of  l)eceml)er.  The  commissioners  who  were  to 
ceive  his  majesty,  followed  in  the  latter  end  of  January, 
year ;  they  were  courteously  received,  and  had  the  honour  of 
kissing  his  majesty's  hand,  who  cheerfully  set  out  with  them, 
escorted  by  nine  hundred  horse,  for  his  new  residence.  The 
Scotti>h  army,  on  the  30th,  evacuated  Newcastle^  and  pn>> 
ceeded  on  the  route  to  their  own  country.  • 

I  have  l)een  more  full  in  detailing  this  transaction,  becaoK 
it  luLs  Ix'en  generally  represented,  as  if  deceit  or  disgrace  had 
attached  to  the  Scottish  name  on  account  of  it.  I  can  perceiTe 
none,  i  heUeve  the  Knglish,  instead  of  cheating  them  out  of 
the  half  of  their  arrears,  would  have  cheated  them  out  of  the 
whole,  if  they  had  not  had  the  |)er>on  of  the  king ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  etpially  clear,  that  the  Scots  would  have  delivered 
up  the  royal  person,  whether  there  liad  lK*en  money  in  the 
case  or  not ;  for  it  was  neither  their  iiK-Iination  nor  interest, 
nor  would  it  liavt-  l^'en  consistent  with  sound  jwlicy,  to  have 
carried  him  to  Scotland. 

All  partiiHi  in  1  Ingland  had  joined  to  get  quit  of  the  Scottidi 
army;  but  the  pn  sfnlerians  wlu»  had  the  most  influence  with 
them,  urgeil   both  the  delivering  up  of  the  hiuL'  and  their  de- 

♦  Arts  of  ill  ■  parliuMicnt  uf  Scotlaruf,  vu!.  vi.  p.  L'n-IO.     Ci»l.  of  Dcdf 
rat »■.:»■»,  **;r.     At(\iH-.  T  ibr;;r\. 
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parture,    as  the  most  probable  means  of  accomplishing   the 
dearest  object  of  their  concern,  the  establishment  of  church 
uniformity.     At  this  period  the  nearest  approach  had  been 
made   to    the   establishment  of   the    presbyterian    discipline 
through  the  whole  of  Britain ;  the  Confesaon  of  Faith  had 
been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  ratified  by  the  English  par- 
liament ;  one  doctrinal  belief,  and  one  form  of  public  worship 
was  acknowledged,  and  presbyteries  actually  constituted  in 
London,  and  in  Lancashire;   while  the  fairest  hopes  were 
entertained  that  the  whole  country  would  follow  the  good 
example,  if  the  party,  who  were  a  majority  in  parliament, 
could  only  regain  the  power  of  the  sword,  which  the  self- 
denying  ordinance  and  the  victory  of  Naseby  bad  transferred 
into  the  hands  of  the  independents.     Could  they  have  rested 
content  with  a  general  uniformity  in  the  profession  oflTaithy 
the  mode  of  worship,  and  the  spiritual  jurisdiction,  which  is 
palpably  the  only  scriptural  jurisdiction  conferred  on  a  chris- 
tian church ;  and  had  they  allowed  to  dissenters  simply  the 
liberty  of  worshipping  of  God,  according  to  their  conscience, 
so'  long  as  they  continued  peaceable  subjects,  the  presby- 
terians  had  within  their  grasp  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
formity, under  a  friendly  and  protecting  government,  as  strict 
as  it  will  ever  perhaps  be  in  their  power,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  afiPairs,   to  attain,    and   beyond  which  it 
would  be  pernicious  and  tyrannical  to  enforce  it. 

But  the  English  leaders,  HoUis  and  Stapleton,  wished  to  re- 
gain that  political  influence,  of  which  the  splendid  talents  of 
the  younger  Vane,  and  the  military  &me  of  Cromwell,  had  de- 
prived them ;  and  the  surest  method  of  obtaining  this  was  to 
reduce  the  army,  which  was  composed  of  men  who  had  been 
led  to  victory  by  independents,  and  whose  military  and 
religious  exercises  were  directed  by  the  same  oflScers. 
These  men  had  been  accustomed,  and  even  encouraged  to 
discuss  freely  their  different  opinions  on  religious  matters, 
and  the  lay  preachers,  said  to  have  been  numerous  among 
them,  looked  forward  with  apprehension  to  the  prevalence  of 
a  party,  who  would  unsparingly  have  put  an  end  to  their  un- 
licensed ministrations.  Their  superiors  encouraged  this,  and 
the  general  feeling  throughout  the  army,  now  known  by  the 
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more  appropriate  designation  of  '^  seclarieSf"  was  that  of  tiiki« 
versa!  toleration,  as  far  as  consistent  with«  a  protestant 
government,  and  rational  liberty;  tbey  viewed  the  period 
of  their  being  disbanded,  as  the  termination  of  that  freedom 
for  which  tbey  had  been  fighting,  and  whicfai  tbey  wei% 
determined  should  be  secured  to  them  before  they  laid 
down  their  arms.  Intimations  of  their  dismissal  witboat 
attaining  their  object,  gave  rise  to  murmurs;  and  the 
presbyterians  found  themselves  as  much  mistaken,  in  reckon* 
ing  upon  the  omnipotence  of  parliament,  when  opposed  to  a 
military  force,  as  the  king  had  done  in  estimating  the  divine 
efficacy  of  royalty,  when  opposed  to  popular  discontent.^ 

Motions  to  send  the  greater  part  of  the  regunenta  to 
Ireland,  under  new  leaders,  and  lo  dismiss  the  rest,  were 
carried,  soon  after  the  Scots  left  England ;  but  the  sectaries 
who  had  feared  a  combination  between  the  presbyterMaa  and 
the  Scottish  army,  which  might  have  overmatched  them^  as 
soon  as  they  were  relieved  from  any  apprehension  oti  this 
score,  more  openly  showed  their  dissatisfaction.  The  civil 
officers  of  the  country,  clerks,  commissaries,  and  others  of  thai 
description,  had  all  been  regularly  paid,  and  numbers  of  them 
had  acquired  fortunes,  while  the  soldiers  were  in  arrears  for 
about  a  twelvemonth,  and  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for 
any  irregularities  they  had  been  led  to  commit  to  supply  theiv 
necessities.  It  was  but  fair  that  they  who  had  home  the 
brunt  of  the  day,  should  taste  something  of  the  reward  of 
their  labours;  and  a  petition  was  presented,  requiring  pay- 
ment of  their  arrears,  indemnity  for  their  conduct  during  tbn 


*  It  is  dangerous  to  introduce  discussion  into  armies,  but  k  u  ii 
to  exclude  it  from  among  the  soldiers  of  a  free  states  eipecisUy  is 
times  of  civil  dissension :  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sectarian  army  con- 
sisted of  men  who  had  voluntarily  inlisted.  Oliver  Cromwell's  regimen^ 
whichy  from  the  fame  of  their  commander,  and  their  own  exploits,  attrictfld 
uncommon  attention,  is  thus  described  by  Whitelock  ^*-^  He  had  a  hfK 
regiment  of  horse  of  his  countrymen,  most  of  them  freeholdsrt  sod  finacboUsnf 
sons,  and  who,  in  matter  of  conscience^  engaged  in  tbit  quarrel.'*  But  tfeil 
regiment  was  not  singular;  and  when  such  men,  the  strength  and  the  hc^  of 
the  country,  engage  in  a  cause,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  set 
as  mere  machines,  regardless  of  the  object  for  which  they  are  shedding  tikcb 
blood,  or  of  the  government  which  their  arms  contribute  to  settle. 
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war,  and  exemption  from  being  forced  to  serve  in  Ireland, 
unless  these  demands  were  satisfied.  The  commons,  by  a 
hasty  vote,  characterized  the  petition  as  mutinous ;  and  the 
soldiers,  irritated  at  being  treated  so  harshly,  a>mpla]ned 
openly,  that  while  petitions  against  them  were  received  and 
encouraged,  they  were  denied  the  common  privilege  of 
subjects,  of  representing  their  own  particular  n^rongs,  al^ 
though  neither  intermeddling  with  church  nor  state. 

Parliament,  to  appease  them,  and  to  carry  into  execution 
their  determination  about  sending  a  force  to  Ireland,  em- 
plojred  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  army ;  who,  on  their 
part,  appointed  deputies  to  treat  for  them.  Their  complaints 
were  reiterated ;  but  they  expressed  their  willingness  to  pro^ 
eeed  to  Ireland,  under  the  command  of  their  present  officers^ 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  not  otherwise.  The  commons  were 
unprepared  for  the  contest,  and  when  it  came  to  the  point, 
when  they  should  either  have  determined  to  go  forward,  at 
all  events,  or  die  at  their  posts,  thej  yielded  to  negotiate ; 
and  in  answer  to  a  haughty  vindication  of  their  petitions, 
^ipointed  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood,  to  proceed 
to  the  army,  and  endeavour  to  reconcile  them  to  the  cM'ders 
of  the  house.  On  the  arrival  of  these  chie6  at  head- 
quarters, the  soldiers  insisted  upon  a  committee  being  i^ 
pointed  from  each  regiment,  who  should  report  their  griev^ 
ances  to  the  council  of  general  officers.  A(^ntators,  or  agi* 
tators,  as  they  were  afterwards  called,  were,  in  consequence^ 
appointed  from  every  troop ;  and  an  organized  military  de* 
liberative  body  was  formed.  Meanwhile^  the  pariiament^ 
anxious  for  their  reduction,  voted  that  the  arrears  should  be 
speedily  audited,  and  security  given  for  wiMit  reauiined  due 
upon  disbanding;  that  none  who  had  volustarUy  served^ 
should  be  pressed  for  Ireland:  and  that  widaw%  ttiaiined 
soldiers,  and  orphans,  should  be  provided  for;  but  resolvedt 
that  the  regiments  should  be  disbanded  at  dififareHt  ctadoosi 
and  the  money  paid  them  at  the  places  of  rendeavous.  The 
soldiers,  suspecting  that  if  they  separated^  they  would  never 
be  paid  their  arrears,  nor  be  individually  safe  £ron  prosecu- 
tion, refused  to  be  disbanded  apart ;  and  the  independents, 
too  shrewd  to  be  easily  deceived,  explicitly  accused  the  prea- 
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byterians  of  a  design  in  reducing  the  present  army,  merely  to 
get  rid  of  those  who  opposed  their  usurpations,  and  to  make 
room  for  another,  more  subservient  to  their  schemes.  The 
parties  were  in  direct  opposition ;  and  the  king  mighty  by 
heartily  and  quickly  joining  with  either,  haye  given  such  a 
preponderance,  as  would  have  decided  the  superiority.  His 
fatal  policy  continued  the  same,  he  teased  both  by  faithlew 
manccuvring,  nor  could  the  uniformly  wretched  issue  of  all 
his  complicated  intrigues,  prevail  upon  him  to  adopt  .the 
safest  and  the  best  road — plain  downright  hones^. 

Afraid  that  he  would  join  with  the  parliament,  where  the 
cavaliers  and  presbyterians  were  for  the  time  in  mmatand 
alliance,  the  army  resolved,  by  a  bold  stroke,  to  prevent  a 
new  and  formidable  force  being  rabed  under  the  sanction 
of  the  royal  name.     They  despatched  comet  Joyce,  with  five 
hundred  men,  to  secure  his  majesty's  person.     The  cominis- 
sioners  at  Holmby,  where  he  arrived  before  noo%.  amazed 
at  his  appearance,  required  to  know,  in  writing,  the  reaaoDi 
of  his  coming,  wiih  which  he  complied,  and  having  set  his 
watch,    he   departed   for   the   evening,   not  to   disturb  his 
majesty,  who  had  received  notice  of  his  arrival,  and  the  pur* 
port  of  his  visit ;  but  on  being  informed  of  the  sudden  .and 
suspicious  departure  of  colonel  Greaves,   he  insisted  upon 
being  admitted  into  the  king's  presence,  to  deliver,  his  mes- 
sage personally,  and  learn  if  his  majesty  would  willingly  ac- 
company him.     He  was,    accordingly,   introduced   injto  .the 
royal  bedchamber,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night;  and  at  tlMS 
interview,  the  king  told  him  that  he  would  willingly  go  wA  ■ 
his  party,  upon  being  assured  no  harm  would  be  done  to  hiBf 
nor  any  force  put  upon  his  conscience.      Yet  even  in  this 
transaction   we  have   another   instance   of  Charles'   finesse 
^^  for  although  the  king  told  cornet  Joyce,  before  the  conpffliif: 
sioners,  he  was  unwilling  to  go,  yet  he  said  apart,  such  reasoBS 
might  be  produced  that  might  prevail  with  him,  and  thep^ke 
did  protest  nothing  should  stay  him,  but  he  would  go  wheljbifff 
the  commissioners  would  yea  or  no."* 

Next   morning  before  setting  out,  his  majesty  demanded 

*  Impartial  narration  concerning  the  army's  'preservation  jot  the  'kalg* 
Rushworthy  vol.  vi.  p.  515. 
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by  what  authority  the  cornet  acted,  and  was  informed,  by 
that  of  the  army ;  on  being  asked  to  produce  his  commission^ 
Joyce  pointed  to  the  soldiers ;  when  Charles  remarked  with  a 
smile,  ^^  It  was  as  fair  a  commission,  and  as  well  written  as 
he  had  seen  in  his  life — a  company  of  as  handsome,  proper 
gentlemen,  as  he  had  seen  a  great  while."  At  his  own  desire, 
the  king  was  carried  to  Newmarket,  nor  would  he  return 
with  the  parliamentary  commissioners  to  Holmby,  when 
Fairfax  entreated  him ;  but  told  the  general,  he  had  as  much 
interest  in  the  army  as  himself. 

Secure  of  the  person  of  the  king,  and  apprized  of  the  par- 
liament's intention  to  reduce  them  by  force,  the  army  broke  up 
and  marched  to  St.  Alban's,  within  twenty  miles  of  Lcmdon. 
Their  approach  threw  the  parliament  and  the  dty  into  the  ut- 
most consternation — the  former  presented  a  momentary  show  of 
resistance ;  but  their  long  continuance  in  office,  and  the  burdens 
they  had  necessarily  imposed  on  the  people,  had  weakened  that 
weakest  of  all  attachments,  popular  afiPection,  and  they  found 
it  impossible  to  maintain  it.  Cromwell,  the  &vourite  chief, 
while  attending  his  duty  in  parliament,  had  been  constrained 
to  withdraw  and  seek  refuge  in  the  army,  to  prevent  his  being 
sent  to  the  tower  on  a  vague  accusation.  The  army  now 
demanded  that  HoUis,  Stapleton,  Walter,  and  other  heads 
of  the  presbyterians,  should  be  suspended  from  sitting  in  the 
houise,  on  charges  of  having,  in  an  arbitrary  and  violent 
manner,  infringed  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  and 
endeavoured,  by  false  information,  to  create  jealousies  between 
the  parliament  and  the  army,  and  to  embroil  the  kingdom  in  a 
new  and  bloody  war.  Unable  to  resist,  the  impeached  leaders 
withdrew,  the  levies  were  discontinued,  an  act  of  oblivion  pro- 
posed, and  the  command  of  the  militia,  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  independents,  was  restored.  Satisfied  with  these  con- 
cessions, the  army  retired  to  Reading,  where  they  had  not  long 
remained,  when  tumults,  excited  by  the  political  presbyterians 
and  high  royalists;  against  their  opponents,  called  for  their 
mterference,  that  coalition  having,  in  their  disappointed  rage, 
left  the  independents  no  choice  but  the  dominion  of.  a  mob,  or 
the  protection  of  an  army.* 

*  Luillow,  vol.  i.  p.  84,  ct  8cq. 
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The  citizens  were  favourable  to  the  presbyterians,  and  a 
number  of  young  men  ahd  apprentices,  relying  on  their  ooan- 
tenance,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  unruly  characterB,  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  house  of  commonsy  requiring  tliem 
to  alter  their  vote  respecting  the  militia;  the  membera^  who 
also  favoured  them  as  the  tools  of  their  ambition,  mtmpnmg 
that  with  the  assistance  of  the  city,  tliey  might  resist  tbe  anny, 
privately  cherished  these  disorders,  at  least  on  this  occaaioii, 
oifering  no  opposition.  The  crowd  pressed  to  the  doon  in  a 
clamorous,  threatening  manner ;  and  their  violenoe  prevailiiig^ 
they  extorted  an  order  for  re-establishing  the  militia  as  for- 
merly, but  not  satisfied  with  this,  the  populace  forced  tlieir 
way  into  the  house,  obliged  the  speaker  to  resume  the  diair  lie 
had  left,  and  the  house  to  pass  an  ordinance  for  the  long's  being 
recalled  to  London,  in  a  firee  unshackled  manner.  Fairfio^ 
when  he  heard  of  the  tumults  in  the  city,  advanced  to  Hoonskm 
Heath,  where  he  was  met  by  the  speakers  of  both  housei^ 
attended  by  nineteen  lords,  and  a  hundred  commoners,  who^ 
considering  the  freedom  of  parliament  invaded  by  the  tomnlto* 
ous  crowds  who  broke  in  upon  their  deliberation,  and  dictated 
their  resolutions,  sought  refuge  with  the  generaL  The  meai* 
bers  who  remained  elected  other  speakers,  recaUed  the  aocnaed 
chiefis,  voted  that  the  king  should  come  to  his  parliament  witfc 
honour,  freedom,  and  safety,  and  again  assumed  a  threatening 
aspect,  but  tlie  advance  of  the  army  put  an  end  to  their  hr» 
vadoes.  The  lines  of  the  city,  the  mihtia,  and  the  forts,  mn 
surrounded,  die  seceding  members  were  restored  in  triumpl^ 
and  the  ascendancy  of  the  military  over  the  civil  authority  was 
established. 

During  these  contentions,  ^^  the  unparalleled  wilfulneie  of 
the  king,"  as  Baillie  phrases  it,    led  him  to  reject  the 
moderate  proposals  which  ever  victorious  subjects  oilered  ID 
vanquished  prince,  and  he  tlircw  aw^ay  die  fairest  opportunity 
which  had  occurred  since  die  commencement  of  the  wwy 
regaining  his   full   legitimate  share  <^  power,   and  the 
place  in  the  constitution,  which,  as  king  of  a  free  peojde^ 
ought  to  have  desired,  or  which  he  could  have  held  in  safe^** 

*  During  the  progress  of  civil  wnrs,  nrniies  always  change  for  the  woise;  tls^Sf 
first  inlist  perhaps  from  principle,  then  they  get  attache<l  to  the  military  fife  ce 
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The  army  on  whom  the  independents  relied  for  enabling  them 
to  establish  that  toleration  to  which  episcopalians  and  presby<* 
terians  were  both  opposed,  was,  as  yet,  not  averse  to  the  king, 
and  when  he  came  among  them,  stood  in  a  very  precious 
and  critical  situation,  their  pay  was  greatly  in  arrears,  the 
Scots,  the  parliament,  and  the  city  were  against  them;  they, 
therefore,  comted  his  majesty,  and  treated  him  with  a  flatter- 
ing respect  and  attention,  to  which  he  had  been  comparatively 
a  stranger ;  for  although,  while  at  Newcastle^  and  at  Holmby, 
he  had  been  exposed  to  very  few  privations^  yet  he  had  been 
dosely  guarded,  and  his  particular  friends  prevented  frcnn  see- 
ing him — these  were  now  admitted  to  his  presence  without  re- 
serve, his  fonner  attendants  were  permitted  to  return,  his 
younger  children  were  allowed  to  be  with  him,  and  his  chap* 
lains  were  restored,  nor  were  any  objections  made  to  his  usii^ 
the  liturgy  in  his  private  devotions^ 

tfadr  of&cers,  and  generally  end  in  subduing  the  people  they  were  raised  to 
defend,  and  destroying  that  liberty  they  were  embodied  to  preserve.  But 
England  had  not  at  this  crisis  been  accustomed  to  a  standing  army;  the  troops 
were  still  armed  citizens,  capable  of  returning  to  the  common  occupations  of 
life  if  disbanded,  and  not  yet  drilled  into  that  disregard  for  domestic  enjoy- 
ment,  and  the  unshowy  tranquillity  of  ordinary  occupation  which  the  continued 
discipline  of  a  regular  army  inspires.  Thdr  propontions  were  in  accordance 
with  this  character,  and  show  an  anxiety  fitf  liberty  very  diflbrent  from  what 
would  have  been  found  among  miercenaries.  They  proposed  that  there  should 
be  triennial  parliaments,  to  sit  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  certain,  untiess 
dissolved  or  adjourned  sooner  by  their  own  consent ;  afterward  to  be  adjourn* 
able  or  dissolvable  by  the  king;  and  no  parliament  to  dt  more  than  two 
hundred  and  forty  da}'s  from  their  first  meeting:  the  election  of  the  commons 
to  be  equally  distributed  among  the  people,  in  proportion  to  the  respec^e 
mtes  they  b«ir  in  the  charges  and  burdens  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  render 
that  house  as  near  as  may  be  an  equal  representative  of  the  whole— the 
bui^gesses  for  poor  and  decayed  towns  to  be  withdrawn,  and  a  proportional 
addition  of  members  to  be  made  to  the  great  counties — the  freedom  of  parlia- 
Aient  to  be  fully  settled — the  power  of  the  militia  to  be  with  the  parliament 
for  ten  years — the  great  officers  of  state  to  be  nominated  by  the  first  triennial 
parliament  for  three  years — after  which  they  to  nominate  for  each  vacancy 
three,  of  whom  his  majesty  to  choose  one — hone  who  had  borne  arms  against 
parliament  were  eligible  for  five  years.  All  coercive  power  and  jurisdiction 
to  be  withdrawn  from  church  courts,  of  whatever  descripUon.  All  acts  and 
penalties  for  not  using  the  book  of  common  prayer,  for  not  coming  to  churchy 
Gt  for  meeting  elsewhere,  to  be  repealed ;  and  die  taking  of  the  covenant  ttOt 
to  be  enforced  upon  any.  Rush.  vol.  viL  p.  S31.  et  seq» 
VOL.  IV,  2  K 
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The  independents  who  claimed  no  religious  establishment 
for  tlieniselves,  would  have  consented  to  a  moderate  episcopocy^ 
depriving  it  only  of  what  the  best  and  the  wisest  episcopa* 
lians  have  confessed  it  was  purer  when  it  wanted^--eiior« 
inous  revenues  and  temporal  power ;  and  they  had  declared 
against  the  duration  of  the  present  parliament,  whose  aathorily 
tlie  king  wished  also  to  see  at  an  end.  On  these  accounts^  it 
appeared  highly  eligible,  that  his  majesty  should  accept  of  their 
proffers,  and  the  queen,  who  had  heard  of  their  friendly  dis* 
position,  strongly  advised  Charles  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Sir 
John  Berkley,  who  delivered  her  letter,  seconded  her  advice^ 
and  was  employed  to  manage  the  n^otiations  with  the  army* 
Cromwell,  in  all  his  conferences,  appeared  most  zealous  for  a 
speedy  agreement  witli  the  king.  Ireton  was  prepossessed  in 
his  favour,  and  believed  that  he  might  have  been  induced  to 
comply  with  propositions  compatible  with  the  public  good^  till 
his  own  actions  mideceived  him;*  and  the  officers,  for  the  time^ 
were  in  general  inclined  to  accommodation,  f  Never  had  tbe 
king  been  offered  such  moderate  terms,  and  all  urged  him  to 
agree  expeditiously,  as  there  was  no  dependance  U>  be  placed  on 
the  disposition  of  tlie  army,  it  had  already  so  frequently  changed. 
Previously  to  their  being  publicly  offered,  the  conditions 
privately  submitted  to  the  king,  and  Sir  John  Berkley  was 
jured,  as  he  tendered  his  master's  welfare,  to  endeavour  to  pro** 
cure  his  consent  to  the  proposals,  that  they  might  then  be  ofiered 
to  parliament,  and  all  differences  acconunodated.  When  Sir  John 
wished  to  soften  some  of  them,  respecting  die  admission  of.tli0 
king's  party  to  parliament,  Ireton  reminded  him,  that  there 
must  be  a  distinction  made  l^etween  the  conquerors  and 
vanquished,  and  that  he  himself  should  be  afiraid  of  a  parHar 


*  He  upon  one  occasion  remarked  to  Ireton,  "  I  shall  play  ny 
well  as  I  can  ;**  to  which  the  general  replied,  "  If  your  majesty  haa  a 
to  play,  you  must  gi?e  us  also  the  liberty  to  play  ours.**  Afterward^ 
to  colonel  Hutchinson  about  the  king,  Ireton's  expressions  were  these :  " 
gave  us  words,  and  we  paid  him  in  his  own  coin,  when  we  found  he  bad 
real  intention  to  the  people's  good  but  to  prevail,  by  our  factioiu^  to 
by  art  what  he  had  lost  in  fight.'*    Hutchinson's  Mem.  p.  S77. 

f  Ludlow,  folio  cd.  p.  77.    Hutchinson's  Mem*  4 to  ed«  p.  27€» 
ley's  Mem. 
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ment,  wlu^re  the  royaliiittf  had  a  majprity,  Sir  John  acquiesced 
ia  the  justice  of  the  observatioiiy  and  carried  the  proposals  to 
his  majesty.  Charles,  when  he  had  perused  them,  said,  if  they 
had  any  real  desire  for  an  accommodation,  they  should  not 
propose  such  hard  terms  to  him :  Sir  John  replied,  he  should 
rather  have  suspected  that  they  designed  to  deceive  him,  had 
they  demanded  less,  and  that  a  crown  so  near  lost,  was  never 
so  easily  recovered  as  this  would  be,  if  matters  were  adjusted  on 
these  terms.  The  king,  however,  was  of  a  different  opinion, 
he  imagined  they  could  not  exist  without  him,  and  that  they 
would  be  obliged  to  come  to  his  terms,  he  particularly  objected 
to  the  exclusion  of  seven  persons  from  pardon,  the  incapacitating 
any  of  his  friends  from  sitting  in  parliament^  and  that  there  was 
no  express  stipulations  in  favour  of  episcopacy.  To  the  first,  it 
was  answered,  when  he  and  the  army  were  agreed,  it  might 
not  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  remission,  or,  at  all  events,  wl^n 
restored,  he  would  liave  it  in  his  power  to  render  banishment 
supportable  to  seven  persons;  to  die  others,  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  his  party  to  be  excluded  from  the  next  parliament, 
which  would  have  to  lay  many  burdens  on  the  people;  that 
the  law  was  security  enough  for  the  churdi,  and  that  it  was  a 
great  point  gained,  to  induce  men  who  had  fought  against  it,  to 
be  wholly  silent  in  the  matter;  but  the  king  would  hear  nothing, 
and  broke  oif  haughtily,  exclaiming,  ^*  Well,  I  shall  see  them 
glad,  ere  long,  to  accept  of  more  equal  terms."  About  this 
time,  Ashburnham  arrived,  and  unh^ipily  flattered  the  king's 
native  propensity,  to  believe  himself  and  his  royal  character 
safe  and  inviolable  amid  all  the  storms  of  state.  The  presby* 
tarians,  who  were  terribly  alarmed  that  he  would  accept  of  the 
&yourable  conditions  of  the  army,  by  their  assiduous  appli- 
cations, heightened  the  delusion,  and  the  offers  of  the  city  c^ 
London,  to  stand  by  him  through  life  and  death,  confirmed  it. 
When  the  propositions  were  formally  presented  for  his  accept- 
ance, to  tlie  astonishment  of  every  person,  he  received  the  de* 
puties  of  the  army  very  cavalierly,  enteslained  them  with 
sharp  and  bitter  language,  and^  instead  of  assenting,  told  them 
tiiat  no  man  should  suffer  for  liis  sake,  and  that  he  repented  of 
no  action  tliat  ever  he  did,  so  bitterly  as  of  passing  the  bill 
ngainKt  the  earl  of  Strafford,  that  he  would  have  uie  church 
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established  by  law  as  part  of  their  agreement  When  reniinderf 
that  he  had  consented  to  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  in  Soot» 
land,  he,  with  the  most  unaccountable  folly,  declared  that  he 
hoped  God  had  forgiven  him  that  sin,  and  frequently  repeated, 
"  You  cannot  be  without  me,  you  will  fall  to  ruin  if  I  do  not 
sustain  you."  Berkley  perceiving  the  disgust  this  strange  be- 
haviour occasioned,  went  up  to  him,  and  whispered  in  his 
ear ; — "  Sir,  your  majesty  speaks  as  if  you  had  some  secret  power 
and  strength,  which  I  do  not  know  of,  and  since  you  have 
concealed  it  from  me,  I  wish  you  had  concealed  it  from  these 
men  also."  Charles  then  softened  his  manner  a  little,  and 
attempted  to  explain  away  his  expressions,  but  it  was  too  late, 
colonel  Rainsborough,  the  least  desirous  of  an  agreemeat^ 
having  remarked  these  passages,  left  the  conference,  and  has* 
tening  to  the  army,  informed  them  of  the  reception  their  com* 
missioners  had  met  with. 

Notwithstanding  this  repulse,  the  other  officers  were  still  anx* 
ious  to  bring  the  king  to  terms.  After  they  had  returned  to  their 
quarters,  they  renewed  their  negotiations,  and  even,  when  there 
was  an  appearance  of  London  and  the  parliament  submitting, 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  earnestly  entreated  the  king,  that  nnoe 
he  would  not  yield  to  tlieir  proposals,  that  he  would,  at  least, 
send  a  kind  letter  to  the  army,  disclaiming  any  connexion 
witli  the  tumults  in  the  capital,  before  it  was  known  that 
the  city  would  give  in,  which  might  efface  any  disagreeable  ini* 
pressions  his  ungracious  refusal  had  made ;  but  Charles  would 
never  consent  to  do  that  gracefully,  or  in  time,  which  was 
generally  extorted  from  him  at  last,  and  when  it  could  be  o£ 
no  service- — even  this  little  civility  could  not  be  wrung  from 
him  by  the  joint  supplications  of  his  advisers,  till  four  councils 
had  been  held,  and  a  day  consumed  in  useless  debate, 
soon  as  his  reluctant  signature  was  procured  Ashbumham 
Berkley  proceeded  to  Zion-house  with  it,  but  they 
commissioners  from  London  had  arrived,  and  the  letter 
out  of  date ;  the  difficulty  with  which  it  was  obtained,  also 
piring,  its  effects  were  rather  pernicious  than  beneficiaL 
the  request  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  the  parliament 
attempted  a  negotiation  with  the  king,  on  the  basis  of  the 
proposed  at  Newcastle;    his  majesty,  however,  by  the  advi 
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of  some  of  his  friends,  refused'  the  proposals,  and  required  a  per- 
sonal treaty.  The  officers  of  the  army,  to  whom  his  answer 
was  shown  before  it  was  sent  off,  seemed  satisfied  at  his  refusing 
to  treat  with  the  two  houses;  and  Cromwell  and  Ireton  exerted 
their  endeavours,  together  with  a  number  of  their  friends  in 
parliament,  in  pressing  the  king's  desires  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness, that  they  incurred  suspicions  of  having  betrayed  the 
public  cause,  and  sold  themselves  in  private  to  his  interest 

While  the  house  of  commons  evinced  a  strong  reluctance  to 
any  compromising  measures,  the  king,  who  had  employed  the 
liberty  granted  him  by  the  army,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  his 
intrigues,  was  again  engaged  in  a  secret  negotiation  with  the 
duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  party,  in  order  to  induce  the  Scottish 
to  join  with  the  English  presbyterians,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
placing him  in  unlimited  authority;  and  for  the  precarious 
chance  of  being  sole  umpire  in  the  bloody  contest,  he  was  will- 
ing to  involve  the  nations  again  in  all  the  horrors  of  intestine 
war.  The  Scots  had  been  considerably  chagrined  at  the  little  re- 
gard which  the  English  had  latterly  shown  to  the  covenant,  and 
the  little  value  which  they  appeared  to  set  upon  their  services; 
those  among  them,  who  had  expected  the  dissolution  of  the  sec- 
tarian army  on  the  reduction  of  their  own,  were  wofully  disap- 
pointed, when  they  saw  them  so  far  from  being  weakened  and  dis- 
missed by  the  parliament^  become  the  masters  not  only  of  them, 
but  of  the  king's  person ;  and  they  began  to  listen  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Hamilton  faction,  who  had  never  ceased  repro- 
batitig  their  delivering  up  the  king,  and  to  believe,  that  the 
prolongation  of  the  civil  distractions  was  owing  to  the  am- 
bition of  the  wild   schismatics,   and   the  influence  of  anti- 
monarchical  principles,  rather  than  to  the  unsubdued  wilful** 
ness  of  Charles.     They  universally  disapproved  of  the  seizure 
of  the   sovereign   by  the   army,   and  Lauderdale,   in  their 
name,  had  protested  against  it ;  but  they  were  considerably 
divided  in  their  sentiments,  as  to  the  course  which  they  ought 
to  pursue,  and  in  what  manner  they  could  now  interfere. 

Charles,  informed  of  these,  as  he  deemed  them  favourable 
symptoms,  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Lanark,  requesting  that  he 
»nd  his  brother  should  join  the  Scottish  commissioners  in 
£ngland ;  Lanark,  in  return,  frankly  told  him,   that  nothing 
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could   be   done   in    Scotland,   unless   he   would  accept  tbe 
covenant,  and  advised  him  to  go  at  first  the  whole  length 
he  intended  to  go,  in  acceding  to  the  conditions  demandedy 
or  to  make  his  escape  in  time.     But  Charles'  hopes  rising 
with  the  appearances  of  discord  between  the  city  and  armyy 
and  the  assurances  of  the  English  presbyterians,  reiterated 
his  request;  and  the  committee  of  estates,  upon  the-  repre- 
sentations of  Lauderdale,  after  much  warm  discussion^  agreed 
to  send  him  and  the  chancellor  to  assist  their  other  com- 
missioners, in  attempting  to  procure  an  arrangement  between 
the  king  and  parliament  of  England,   and  to  comfort  and 
encourage  both,   in  their  refusal  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
positions of  tlie  army.*     Lauderdale,  at  the  same  time,  at- 
tempted by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  infuse  into  the  king's 
mind   suspicions  of  the  designs  of  the  army,   they  having 
refused  him  admittance  to  the  royal  presence  at  Wotten,  and 
ordered  him  to  leave  headquarters  rather  uncercmonionaly, 
an  affront  which  his  dark  malignant  soul  could  never  forgive. 
He  represented  them  as  desirous  of  his  riiin,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  monarchy,  and  the  affront  put  upon  himself 
as  an  indignity  done  the  nation.     The  committee  participated 
in  his   feelings,   which    were   somewhst  heightened   by  tbe 
detention  of  Chiesly,  the  secretary  of  their  commisaiony  at 
Newcastle,  f     And  it  re(|uired  the  entreaties  of  the  king,  that 
in  such  a  perilous  time,  his  friends  should  not  stand  upon 
punctilios  with  the  English,  to  induce  them  to  accept  along 
with  the  Scottish  commissioners,  a  very  lame  apology,  and 
allow  the  chancellor  and  Lanark  to  proceed.:]: 

In  October,  commenced  a  clandestine  treaty  with  Charles 
on  his  removal  to  Hampton  Court,  and,  as  the  army 
triumphant,  were  alienated  from  the  king  by  his  obstinacy, 
and  their  chiefs  by  his  disingenuousness,  they  urged  him 
retire  to  some  place  of  safety  while  it  was  yet  in  his  power 
and    suggested    Berwick,    from   its   proximity  to   Scotlan 
uiid  the  facilities  which  it  afforded  for  negotiating  with  hi 

*  Burnet*8  Memoirs,  p.  324. 

f  Baillie's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  257.    Guthrie's  Mem.  p.  341. 

J  Buriict'&  Mcni.  p.  3t22. 
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friends  in  both  kingdoms^     On  his  assurance  to  do  this,  they 
left  him  for  London,  where,  a  few  days  afterward,  they  were 
surprised  with  the  intelligence,  that  he  had  d^arted  from 
Hampton  Court,  and  was  conveyed  to  Carisbrook  castle,  by 
the  indiscretion  of  Ashburnham,  who  brought  Hammond,  the 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  the  place  of  his  conceal- 
ment, without  having  previously  obtained  a  promise  from  him 
to   respect  his  majesty's  person.*      The  marked   coldness 
of  the  officers   was  occasioned  partly  by  their  discovering 
the  multiplied  intrigues  of  Charles ;  but  the  oipen  and  decided 
hostility  of  Ireton  and  Cromwell,  has  been  thus  accounted 
for,    on  the    authority  of  lord   Broghill,   earl   of  Orrery. 
Cromwell  riding  oiit  with  Ireton  and  Broghill,  after  the  latter 
had  relieved  them  at  Clonmell,  observed  repeatedly,  in  a 
familiar  conversation,   that  they  had  once  a  mind  to  have 
closed  with  the  king,  and  had  he  consulted  his  own  judgment) 
or  had  his  servants  been  true,  he  would  have  fooled  them  all. 
Broghill  asking  an  explanation,  Cromwell  freely  answered, 
that  observing  the  Scots  and  the  presbyterians  likely  to  agree 
with  the  king,  they  resolved  to  prevent  them,  by^  obtaining 
reasonable  conditions  for  themselves.     While  deliberating  on 
the  subject,  they  were  informed  by  one  of  the  spies  of  the 
bedchamber,  that  their  doom  was  fixed  that  day,  and  that 
it  was  communicated  in  a  letter  to  the  queen,  which  was 
sewed  up  in  the  skirt  of  a  saddle,  to  be  sent  by  a  messenger 
Ignorant  of  the  charge,  to  an  inn  in  Hblbom,  and  conveyed 
to  Dover.     ^'  On  which,*'  added  he»  **  Ireton  and  I,  resolved 
immediately  to  take  horse  from  Windsor,  and  watching  at  the 
inn,  in  the  disguise  of  troopers,  we  discovered  the  messenger^ 
took  away  the  saddle  to  examine  it,  and  on  unripping  one  of 
the  skirts,  got  possession  of  the  letter.     In  it,  his  majesty 
acquainted  the  queen,  that  he  was  courted  by  both  Scottish^ 
(>resbyterians,  and  the  army,  but  he  thought  he  should  close 
xif ith  the  Scots ;   upon  this,   we  speeded  to  Windsor,  and 
^finding  we  were  not  likely  to  have  any  tolerable  terms  with 
^he  king,  we  resolved  to  ruin  him."    The  passage  of  the 
letter  which  determined  his  fate,  is  said  to  have  been  to  this, 

*  Ludlow,  p.  85. 
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effect : — ^^  that  slie  should  leave  him  to  manage^  who  wu 
better  informed  of  all  circumstances  than  she  could  be,  that 
she  might  be  entirely  easy  as  to  whatever  concessions  he 
should  make  them,  for  that  he  should  know  how  to  deal  with 
the  rogues;  who,  instead  of  a  silken  garter,  in  due  timei 
should  be  fitted  with  a  hempen  cord."  * 

At  his  departure  from  Hampton  Court,  Charles  had  eii- 
dently  considered  himself,  as  retiring  to  a  place,  where  he 
would  be  his  own  unconstrained  master ;  as  he  talks  in  the 
letter  wliich  he  left  for  the  parliament,  that  he  would  instantly 
break  through  his  cloud  of  retirement,  when  he  could  be 
heard  with  freedom,  honour,  and  safety ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  breaking 
up  any  of  his  complicated  plots.  Princes,  in  the  plenitude  of 
power,  may  engage  in  various  and  discordant  intrigues,  they 
may  promise  to  different  parties  what  they  never  intend  to 
fulfil,  and  what  they  know  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
perform ;  while  they  are  successful,  they  are  certain  their 
conduct  dare  not  to  be  too  nicely  scrutinized ;  and  flatterers 
will  never  be  wanting,  to  form  apologies  for,  or  even  to 
praise  the  breach  of  tlieir  engagements ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing  for  captive  monarchs  to  enter  upon  double  negotiationty 
the  failure  of  which,  must  necessarily  incur  the  unconrtlj 
epithets  of  perfidy  or  fraud.  Charles  imagined  he  could 
keep  fair  with  all  parties ;  he  succeeded  only  in  making  dupei 
of  the  Scots,  whose  divided  and  impoverished  aristocracy 
laid  them  open  to  his  delusive  artifice.  Lauderdale  and 
Lanark,  were  already  gained  by  him,  and  their  united  in- 
fluence, added  to  the  royal  confirmation  of  the  gift  of  annui- 
ties, brought  over  the  chancellor,  whose  pecuniary  embar'"* 
rassments,  rendered  that  species  of  eloquence  peculiarly  per"-* 
suasive.  They  had  strenuously  contended  for,  and  wouIiBfl 
most  probably,  have  obtained  a  personal  treaty,  or,  at 
rate,,   they  would   have   lengthened   out  their  negotiatii 

*  It  is  astonishing,  that  historians  who  record  and  authenticate  toch 
anecdote  as  this,  should  style  Charles  a  pious  monarchi  and  Crooiwelt  a 
pocrite,  as  if  hypocrisy  could  only  be  allied  with  religion — alas !  thort 
many  hypocrites  who  never  pray,  and  as  despicable  as  those  who  ^do« 
rcry*s  Life.    Laing's  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  564. 
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until  they  had  got  their  friends  apprized  of  their  situation 
with  the  king ;  when  Charles,  finding  himself  once  more  in 
the  toils,  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending  sach  a  message 
to  the  parliament,  as  he  thought  would  deceive  those  in 
whose  power  he  again  felt  himself.  He  offered  to  consent  to 
the  establishment  of  presbytery  for  three  years;  to  limit, 
even  when  it  was  tolerated,  the  office  of  bishop  to  the  name 
and  spiritual  function ;  to  resign  the  militia  daring  his  reign; 
to  pay  up  the  arrears  due  the  army;  allow  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  pass  an  act  of  oblivion ;  and  take  away  the  conrts  of 
wards  and  liveries  for  a  recompense,  to  be  settled  by  the 
parliament  Knowing  that  thefie  proposals,  together  with 
bis  flight,  would  not  a  little  surprise  the  Scottish  coromia* 
aioners,  and  wholly  alienate  the  covenanters,  when  they  were 
informed  of  them,  he,  two  days  after,  sent  a  very  pitiful  ex«> 
planation  of  his  duplicity : — *'  As  I  know,"  says  he^  in  a  let* 
ter  to  Lanark,  <*  my  coming  hither  will  be  variously  scanned, 
so  I  believe  that  my  message  to  the  two  houses  will  have 
divers  interpretations,  for  neither  of  which  do  I  mean  to 
make  any  apology,  for  honest  actions,  at  last,  will  best  in* 
terpret  themselves ;  only,  I  must  observe  to  you,  that  what  I 
have  sent  to  London,  the  end  of  it  is  to  procure  a  personal 
treaty;  for  which,  if  I  have  striven  to  please  all  interests,  with 
all  possible  equality,  without  wronging  my  conscience,  I 
hope  no  reasonable  man  will  blame  me :  nor  am  I  so  nn* 
reasonable  as  to  imagine,  that  this,  my  message,  can  totally 
content  my  own  party ;  but  for  the  end  of  it — a  personal 
treaty — I  hope  that  all  the  reasonable  men  on  all  sides  will 
concur  with  me,  as  I  expect  your  Scottish  commissioners 
should  do,  though  I  know  you  must  dislike  many  passages 
in  it.  This  I  thought  necessary  to  write  to  you,  that  yon 
might  a.  .are  your  fellow-commissioners,  that  change  of  place 
hath  not  altered  my  mind  from  what  it  was  when  you  last 
saw  me.** 

The  commissioners,  hurt  at  the  want  of  confidence  the 
king  had  shown,  and  unsatisfied  with  bis  majesty's  exeosiesr 
expressed  their  vexation  in  an  answer  which  thety  iin« 
mediately  returned.  They  had  hoped,  from  the  message  lefl 
at  Hampton  Court,  that  he  had  gone  to  some  place  where 

VOL.  IV,  2  o 
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lie  mi^ht  have  been  safe,   and  free  from  his  enemies,  and 
where  liis  friends  might  have  had  access  to  him : — ^^  But,"  add^ 
^^  as  the  place   to  which  you   are  gone,  so  your  .majesty's 
message  hath  infinitely  disabled  us  to  serve  you,  for  what 
you  offer  in  matter  of  religion,  comes  far  short  of  your  for- 
mer; besides,  it  grants  a  full  toleration  of  schism  and  heresy 
for  ever.     And  as  for  your  concessions  in  things  civile  more 
is  granted  than  was  expected  by  some,  or  wished  by  others; 
and  although  we  know  not  how  effectual  your  majesty's  mes- 
sage may  prove,  for  a  personal  treaty,  yet,  our  ^deavoara 
shall  be  really  contributed  for  that  end,  as  we  have  done  in 
part  already."      And  they   conclude,  by  obliquely  hinting 
at  the  irremediable  error  which  he  had  committed,  unless 
he  were  willing  unreservedly  to  submit : — ^^  If  this  message 
be  rejected — a  personal  treaty  denied — the  new  propoaitiooS 
pressed  by  the  two  houses — and  your  majesty  in  no  better 
security  than .  formerly,   [we   wish]  you  would  advise  as  in 
time  what  to  do,  and  wherein  we  can  be  useful  to  yonr 
majesty."     And  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  they  told 
him,  ^^  It  is  of  no  advantage  to  expostulate  about  what  is 
past,  either  the  carrying  your  majesty  into  that  sad  plaee^  or 
the  prejudice  your  service  and  we  suffer  by  your  majea^a 
message — for  while  you  study  to  satisfy  all,  you  satisfy  no 
interest."     His   message   was   not  more  satisfactory  to  the 
parliament,  who  being  informed  of,  or  suspecting  his  triak- 
etting  with  the  Scots,  replied,  by  presenting  him  with  fimr 
propositions — requiring  him    to   surrender  the   militia   fiir. 
twenty  years,  and  even   longer,   if  necessary — to  annul  all 
acts  and  patents  passed  under  the  great  seal  since  it .  vas 
taken  away  from  London — to  recall  all  proclamations  against 
parliament — and  to  allow  parliament  the  power  of  adjonnn 
ing  at  pleasure : — upon   his  agreeing  to  which,  be  woold 
be  admitted  to  a  personal  treaty. 

The  Scottish  commissioners  opposed  these  propositions  at 
every  step;  but  after  the  bills  had  passed,  the  twa  honssi 
refused  to  communicate  with  them  on  the  subject)  as  being 
against  the  rights,  privileges,  and  custom  of  the  parliameol' 
of  England,  to  communicate  to  foreigners  what  waited  the' 
royal  assent,   till  that  assent   were  obtained;    but  desired^ 
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tliat  tlie  commissioners  might  prepare  what  propositions 
they  thought  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  they 
should  be  sent  along  with  them.  The  Scottish  commis<* 
sioners  replied,  that  there  were  several  things  that  concerned 
the  proper  rights,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom  of  £ng« 
land,  in  which  they  had  no  desire  to  interfere;  but,  that 
there  were  other  matters,  which,  in  their  own  nature,  as 
being  common  to  both  by  covenant  or  treaty,  wherein,  unless 
they  should  forget  their  duty  to  God,  to  the  kmg's  majesty, 
to  their  native  kingdom,  or  to  the  English  nation,  their  com* 
inon  concernment  and  interest  could  not  be  denied :  for  as 
Scotland  was  invited  and  entered  into  the  war  on  the  grounds 
of  common  interest,  so  it  was  but  reasonable  for  diem  to 
claim,  that  in  making  peace,  the  same  principles  should  be 
followed,  and  the  same  conjunction  of  interests  pursued* 
This,  they  contended,  was  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nations 
and  the  rule  of  equity — to  the  express  conditions  of  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant,  the  duty  of  their  allegiance, 
and  the  treaties  and  declarations  between  the  kingdoms.  The 
houses  of  parliament,  they  said,  had  frequently  professed 
that  the  chief  end  of  their  wars  was  the  reformation  and 
establishment  of  religion,  according  to  the  covenant;  and 
they  had  often  promised  and  declared  to  the  king  and  to  all 
the  world,  that  no  trouble  or  success  should  ever  make  them 
wrong  or  diminish  the  power  of  the  crown;  and  these  wtrt 
the  motives  and  arguments  by  which  they  induced  Scotland  to 
engage  in  the  contest:  **  Let  it,  therefore,  then,  be  evident 
now,"  they  continued,  *'  that  yon  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
solemn  vows  you  made  to  God,  in  the  time  of  distress,  for  the 
reformation  of  religion — and  let  it  really  appear,  that  the  ad- 
vantages and  power  which  success  hath  put  into  your  hands, 
have  not  lessened  your  loyalty  to  the  king."  But  they  pro* 
tested  against  the  bills,  as  containing  nothing  respecting  uni* 
formity  in  religion,  and  as  tending  to  diminish  the  proper 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  as  being  passed  without  their 
concurrence. 

While  the  propositions  were  in  coarse  of  derate,  the 
treaty  with  the  Scottish  commissioners  was  still  proceeding  3 
though  they  in  vain  reiterated  their  entreaties  to  Charles  to 
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retire  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  he  would  be  removed  from 
the  control  of  the  army ;  and  assured  him^  if  he  did  not^  he 
would,  in  a  short  time,  be  put  under  restraint  Still,  how* 
ever,  flattering  himself  with  the  belief  that  his  doable  nego* 
tiations  were  not  known,  he  urged  them  to  come  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  where  he  told  them,  he  hoped  to  conclude  with 
them  such  a  compact  as  would  satisfy  his  people  of  Scotp 
land,  and  inspirit  them  to  rise  in  his  cause.  But  the  earl  of 
Traquair,  arriving,  like  an  evil  genius,  at  this  most  critieal 
period,  conveyed  to  him  the  most  fallacious  ideas  of  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  in  Scotland.  He  assured  his  majesty  that 
it  was  only  Argyle's  party,  and  a  few  of  the  more  rigid  cove- 
nanters, who  tyrannized  over  the  kingdom — that  the  majority 
of  the  nation  were  indignant  at  the  unworthy  treatment  he 
received — ^were  impatient  of  their  control,  and  ready  to  aid 
him  with  all  their  power  to  recover  his  just  rights;  which 
being  agreeable  to  his  prejudices,  precipitated  the  unhafiiij 
monarch  to  his  ruin. 

The  arrival  of  the  English  commissioners  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis ;  they  were  followed  by  the  Scottuh,  who  came 
under  pretext  of  protesting  against  the  propositions ;  bat^  ia 
fact,  to  conclude  the  fatal  engagement     When  the  bills  were 
presented  to  the  king,  the  Scottish  commissioners  were  not 
at  court;  but  next  day  they  gave  in  their  declaration,  stailag» 
'^  that  they  had  left  no  means  unessayed,  that  with  united 
counsels  with  the  houses  of  parliament  of-  England,  and  faj 
making  joint  applications  to  his  majesty,  there  might  be^t 
composure  of  all  differences;  but  that  the  new  propositkms 
and  the  bills  therewith  presented  to  his  majesty,  were  so  pore- 
judicial  to  religion,  the  crown,  and  the  union  and  interoaC  oC 
the  kingdoms,  and  so  far  different  from  the  former 
ings  and  engagements  betwixt  the  kingdoms,  that  they 
not  concur  therein  :  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  kingdoi^tf 
of  Scotland,  they  dissented  from  the  propositions  and  hOiB^^ 
Tlie  king  received  their  dissent  in  silence ;  but  was  aflei 
closetted  with  them  for  four  hours.     At  this  interview, 
treaty  was  finally  concluded.     In  the  preamble  he  acknow 
edged  his  belief  that  the  professions  of  those  who  signed 
solemn  league  and  covenant  for  the  preservation  of  hb 
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and  autliority,  according  to  their  allegiance,  were  real,  and 
that  they  had  no  intention  to  diminish  his  power  and  great- 
ness ;  he,  therefore,  consented  to  conBrm  that  deed,  as  soon 
as  he  could  with  freedom,  honour,  and  safety,  be  present  in  a 
free  parliament,  provided  that  none  who  were  unwilling 
should  be  constrained  to  take  it*— *He  engaged  to  confirm 
by  act  of  parliament,  presbyterian  church  government  in 
England,  for  three  years;  during  which,  the  assembly  of 
divines,  assisted  by  twenty  whom  he  should  nominate,  to« 
gether  with  his  majesty  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament, 
would,  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  establish  such  a  form 
as  should  be  most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God.— «He  also 
engaged  that  an  efiectual  method  should  be  taken  by  act  of 
parliament  for  suppressing  schism  and  heresy,  the  opinions 
of  the  arians,  sodnians,  independents,  anabaptists,  separatists, 
and  seekers,  or  any  others,  destructive  to  order  and  govern- 
ment, or  to  the  peace  of  the  church  and  kingdom. 

In  their  instructions  to  their  commissioners,  the  estates  of 
parliament  had,  last  year,  desired  them  to  attempt  procuring 
the  freedom  and  privilege  of  trade  with  England  and  Ireland 
—that  the  natives  of  all  the  kingdoms  should  be  declared 
capable  of  any  incorporation  trade,  or  society,  in  either — that 
SoDttishmen  should  be  capable  of  all  places,  fiiculties,  profes- 
sions, and  benefits,  within  the  two  kingdoms,  Ibe  natives  of 
which,  should  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  them,  and  that  a 
part  of  the  English  fleet  should  be  appointed  to  guard  the 
Scottish  commerce  from  depredation.  *  These  the  king  en- 
gaged to  see  carried  into  the  fullest  effect.  In  return,  the 
ScotUsh  commissioners  engaged  that  an  army  should  be 
sent  out  of  Scotland  into  England,  for  the  preservation  and 
establishment  of  religion,  for  defence  of  his  majesty's  person 
and  authority,  and  restoring  him  to  his  government,  to  the 
just  rights  of  the  crown,  and  the  full  revenues;  they  further 
agreed  that  all  such  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Irebnd^ 
as  would  join  with  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  pursuance  of 
this  engagement,  should  be  protected  by  his  majesty  in  their 
persons  and  estates,  and  that  all  his  subjects  in  England  or 

•  Acts  of  the  Scottbh  FurliameDt,  vol.  ?i  p,  «87* 
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Ireland,  who  would  join  with  him,  in  pursuance  of  the  en* 
gagement,  might  come  to  the  Scottish  army  and  join  with 
them,  or  else  put  themselves  in  other  bodies,  in  England  or 
Wales,  for  prosecution  of  the  same  ends  as  the  king^s  maqettj 
should  judge  most  convenient,  and  such  commanders  and 
generals  of  the  English  nation  as  his  majesty  should  think  fit.* 
This  engagement,  the  terms  of  which,  if  they  had  been 
granted  at  Newcastle,  would  have,  long  ago,  reinstated  the 
king  in  his  seat,  were  acceded  to  by  Charles,  in  the  full  con- 
viction that  it  was  impossible  they  could  be  ever  perfonned» 
and  that  if  the  Scot^,  in  conjunction  with  the  Irish  and  the 
English  royalists,  should  succeed,  when  he  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  there  would  be  no  power  by 
which  they  could  be  enforced.  The  Scottish  commissumert 
insisted  upon  them,  as  they  knew  nothing  short  of  them 
would  be  for  a  moment  listened  to  in  Scotland ;  but  with  the 
tacit  understanding  that  the  performance  would  not  be  too 
rigidly  exacted.  A  treaty  so  foul,  and  which  would  have 
treacherously  thrown  away  all  that  the  nation  had  so  fer« 
vently  contended  for,  could  never  come  to  good ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  surprising,  how  men  of  such  acuteness  as  Lauder-  ' 
dale  and  Loudon,  should  have  ever  expected  to  reconcile 
the  Scottish  nation,  to  what  carried  in  its  front  the  marks  of 
its  insincerity  in  the  almost  open  avowal  of  a  union  with  th^ 
papists  of  Ireland  and  the  malignants  of  England;  bnt  it  is 
equally  surprising  that  historians  should  have  been  found 
who  could  extenuate  or  excuse  so  nefarious  a  transaction  oa 
the  part  of  the  king,  by  which  more  than  twenty  thousand 
of  his  subjects  were  immolated  at  the  shrine  of  his  irrational 
obstinacy.  The  treaty  when  finished,  was  enclosed  in  lead 
and  buried  in  the  garden,  to  be  afterward  transmitted  to  the 
commissioners  in  London,  fears  being  entertained  that  th^- 
might  be  searched  by  the  road. 

When  the  engagement  was  settled,  it  only  remained  t^ 
amuse  the  English  commissioners  till  Charles  should  eflfecft^ 
his  escape  to  Ireland,  whence  he  could  easily  transport  hina^ 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  82.     Lord  Loudon's  Si>eccb.      Stcvemon's  His^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  1218,    llusbwortb,  vol.  vii.  p.  807,  946. 
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self  to  England  or  Scotland,  to  head  his  forces  and  recom- 
mence the  war — it  only  wanted  One  falsehood  more  to  have 
effected  this;  but  Charles  hoped  to  avoid  that  by  a  manceuvre: 
instead  of  a  direct  refusal,  he  imagined  the  parliamentary  com- 
missioners would  accept  of  a  sealed  evasion;  they,  however,  re- 
jected  the  office,  declining  to  be  the  bearers  of  a  message  with 
the  nature  of  which  they  were  unacquainted,  and  the  king  was 
reluctantly  forced  to  open  his  packet.  When  they  read  the 
<:ootents,  suspecting  the  king's  intentions,  they,  upon  retiring, 
gave  orders  for  his  majesty  to  be  more  strictly  watched,  which 
an  attempt  to  carry  him  off,  by  one  captain  Burley,  next  day, 
evinced  to  be  no  unnecessary  precaution.* 

The  republican  party,  as  they  were  afterwards  styled,  who 
dreaded  that  Charles  would  have  accepted  the  bills,  when 
his  rejection  of  them  was  announced,  gratified  as  they  were, 
and  eager  to  take  advantage  of  his  refusal,  would,  notwith- 
standing, have  found  it  difficult  to  proceed  to  the  extreme 
measures  they  did,  had  his  refusal  been  sincere  and  uncon- 
nected with  any  other  transaction  ;  but  the  engagement  with 
the  Scots  transpiring,  which,  not  even  his  keenest  friends  in 
parliament  could  defend,  it  was  laid  hold  of  for-  putting  an  end 
to  all  temporizing  measures; — Cromwell  acknowledged  the 
king's  abilities ;  but  pronounced  him  so  false  and  hoUow  a  dis- 

*  After  the  attempt  had  been  frustrated,  the  confidentidl  lonrants  of  th« 

king  were  removed,  and  bis  guards  redoubled.    The  garrison  was  re-enforced, 

and  every  precaution,  to  prevent  his  getting  away.  Was  observed  with  the 

strictest  security.    That  this  was  done  in  consequence  of  the  opposite  party 

being  acquainted  with  his  plotting,  was  plainly  enough  hidmatcd  to  him  by 

Hainmond ;  who,  when  the  king  sent  for  biro,  and  asked  him  the  reason  *^  Why 

he  had  given  orders  for  dismisring  his  majesty's  servants,  and  whether  it  stood 

with  the  engagement  to  them  who  had  so  truly  cast  themselves  upon  him,  and 

^th  his  honour  and  honesty  ?**  told  him,  **  That  his  honour  and  honesty,  were. 

Id  the  first  place,  to  them  that  employed  him,  and  next,  that  he  thought  he 

Cthe  king]  could  not  but  confess  that  he  had  done  more,  as  diings  stood,  for 

liim,  than  he  himself  could  have  expected."  The  king  then  asked  him,  whether 

^be  commbsioners  were  privy  to  the  Past]  order?  he  said  no;  and  on  the 

lying's  demanding,  by  what  authority  he  did  it?  answeredt  **  By  authority  of 

l>oth  houses  of  parliament ;  and  that  he  supposed  his  majesty  was  not  ignorant 

of  the  cause  of  his  doing  thus.'*— The  king  professed  the  contrary — to  which 

^1ie  governor  replied,  that  he  plainly  saw  his  majesty  was  acted  by  other 

Counsels  than  stood  with  the  good  of  the  country.    Whitelock,  p.  S88« 
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sembler  as  not  to  be  trusted — that  while  he  professed  with  all 
solemnity  to  refer  himself  wholly  to  parliament,  and  de- 
pended only  upon  tlieir  wisdom  and  counsel  for  the  settle- 
ment and  composing  the  distractions  of  the  kingdom,  he  had, 
at  the  same  time,  secret  treaties  with  the  Scottish  cmnmii- 
sioners  to  embroil  the  nation  in  a  new  war,  and  destroy  the 
parliament:  he  therefore  moved,  in  the  house  of  commons»  that 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  should  be  settled  without  farther  re- 
course to  the  king ;  and,  after  a  debate  of  a  whole  day,  firom 
morning  till  late  at  night,  it  was  resolved,  that  no  more  ad- 
dresses should  be  made  to  Charles,  or  messages  received 
from  him,  and  a  declaration,  announcing  to  the  public  thai 
he  had  virtually  ceased  to  reign,  and  detailing  the  causes 
which  had  led  to  this  consummation,  was  directed  to  be 
published. 

Internal    tranquillity  was   partially  restored  to   Scotland, 
during  these  important  transactions  in  England,  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  Gordons  in  the  north,  and  Macdonald  in  the 
west.    But  this  was  unhappily  accompanied  by  acts  of  equally 
sanguinary  retaliation   upon  the  Irish,  as  that  which  marked 
the  victory  of  Philiphaugh.     When  the  army  returned  home, 
it  was   immediately  reduced   to  about  six  thousand   men. 
Tliese  chiefly  officered  by  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  professed 
a  rigid  zeal  for  the  covenant,  were  sent  north,  under  the  com- 
mand of  David  Leslie,  who  successively  captured  the  prin- 
cipal strengths  belonging  to  Huntly,  and  in  accordance  with 
his  instructions,  spared  the  lives  of  the  natives;  but  uniformly 
did  military  execution  on  the  Irish  auxiliaries.    Thence  cros- 
sing through   Badenoch  to  Kintyre,  he  surprised  the  strong 
passes  of  the  country.    Terrified  at  his  approach,  Macdonald, 
placing  a  garrison  at  Dunavertie,  a  castle  upon  the  top  of  * 
hill,  fled  to  Isla,  where  he  left  his  father,  Col  Kettoch,  ^^ 
the  fortress  of  Duneveg,  with  two  hundred  men,  and  carried 
the  rest  of  his  fpUowers  to  Ireland ;  where,  some  time  aftei'f 
he  fell  in  battle.     The  house  of  Dunavertie,  although  stroOff' 
had  no  water  within  its  walls,  but  what  fell  from  the  dou^^ 
or  was  supplied  from  a  small  streamlet  at  the  foot  of  the  hV^ 
defended  by  some  outworks ;  these  being  carried  by  assail'^ 
and  a  sultry  month  of  July  aflbrding  no  rain,  the  garri*^** 
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was  constrained,  by  thirst,  to  surrender  at  discretion,  when 
nearly  two  hundred  were  put  to  death,  and  the  rest  were  sent 
to  serve  in  the  French  wars.* 

From  Kintyre,  the  expedition  went  to  Isla,  where  Dunev^ 
made  a  more  protracted  resistance;  but  the  governor  being 
taken  prisoner,   when  he   incautiously  ventured  witliout  the 

*  Sir  James  Turnefi  in  his  MS.  Memoirs^  when  Mentioning  the  massacre 
at  Dunavertie,  after  acquitting  the  earl  of  Aigyle  of  any  share  of  blame  in  the 
transaction,  makes  the  following  obsenrations : — ^  Fourthlie,  I  have  seyeral 
times  spoke  to  the  lieutenant  general  to  save  these  men's  lives,  and  he  always 
assentcKi  to  it ;  and  I  know  of  himself,  he  was  unwilling  to  shed  their  blood. 
Fifthlie,  Mr.  John  Nevay,  who  was  appmnted  by  the  commission  of  the  kirk 
to  wait  on  him  as  his  chaplaine^  never  ceased  to  tempt  him  to  that  bloodshed, 
yea,  and  threatened  him  with  the  curses  befell  Soull,  for  sparing  the  Amalak- 
ites;  for  with  them  his  theologie  taught  him  to  compare  the  Dunavertie 
men :  and  I  verilie  believe  that  this  prevailed  moft  with  David  Leslye,  who 
looked  upon  Nevay  as  the  representative  of  the  kii^  of  Scotland.    Lastlie, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  lieutenant  general  m^gkt  kgalie  enough,  without 
the  least  transgression  of  either  the  custom,  practice^  or  law  of  warre,  or  his 
own  commission,  have  used  them  as  he  did;  for  he  was  bound  by  no  article 
to  them,  they  having  submitted  themsdves  absolutdie  to  his  discretion.    It 
is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  tunmum  Jut  summa  injtniaj  and  in  such  cases, 
mercy  is  the  more  christian,  the  more  honourable,  and  the  more  ordinare  way 
in  our  warres  in  Europe.   Bat  I  really  beliere^  advise  him  to  that  act  who  woO, 
he  hath  repented  it  many  times  dnce,  and  even  very  soon  after  the  doing  it"  The 
saving  clause  in  the  last  sentence  goes,  I  thhik,  far  to  exculpate  Nevay  from 
the  odious  imputation  of  nigiqg  Lesly  to  this  cruel  act    Salmonet,  who 
apparently  confounds  fordqg  the  pass  of  Tarbet  with  the  afBur  at  Dunavertie, 
suggests  an  excuse,  in  the  dread  Lesly  had  of  a  fnA  invasion  fiom  Irehind.  But 
his  instructions  seem  to  have  been  founded  on  the  treaty  between  the  two  king- 
doms, formerly  noticed ;  and  his  ready  obedience  in  other  cases,  render  it  rather 
dubious  whether  he  needed  any  monitor  in  this.    In  his  own  account  of  the 
taking  of  Lismore,  the  conditions,  he  says,  were, "  That  he,  the  captain, 
should  yield  the  bouse,  and  all  that  therein  wes— 'that  all  the  Irish  should  dye, 
and  his  o^n  life  and  Harthill's  be  spared  ;**  and  adds,  with  great  coolness, "  so 
I  caused  bang  twenty-seven  Irish.*'  In  the  same  despatch,  he  says,  **  Wardhous 
was  reduced  without  much  dispute,  wherein  were  fourteen  Irish  and  a  captain, 
all  which  I  caused  to  be  put  to  death."    And  in  a  letter  from  Dounebog,  June 
25tb,  he  gives  the  following  as  his  opinion  of  the  treatment  the  islanders 
should  receive :    ^  Because  I  think  hardly  this  yle,  or  anie  others,  can  be 
brought  to  obedience  without  totallie  mine  of  them,  I  thought  it  my  duetie 
to  desyre  your  lordship's  order  by  the  bearer  what  you  will  command  me  to  do 
therein." — A  perbon  who  could  recommend  the  total  ruin  of  the  isles,  as  the 
best  mode  of  effecting  their  subjugation,  cannot  be  supposed  very  unwilling 
to  shed  blood. 

VOL.  IV.  2  P 
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castle,  tlie  garrison  surrendered,  upon  condition  d*  haviia|( 
their  lives  spared — a  condition  which  was  granted,  the 
themselves  I)eing  in  want  of  provisions.  The  officers  were 
mitted  to  disperse  upon  parole,  and  the  common  men  wefe 
given  to  Henry  Sinclair,  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  French 
service.  The  other  refractory  islands  submitted  without  much 
farther  resistance.* 

*  Grand  Indictment  of  the  marquis  of  Arfylc»  with  Defences  1661. 
Sir  James  Turner's  Memoirs,  MS.  Thurlow*»  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  pi  89,  92. 
Salroonety  p.  954. 
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Book  X. 

Rumours  of  the  bad  treatment  of  the  king«— of  his  bcfing 
wantonly  hurried  &om  one  place  of  confinement  to  another — 
of  his  being  secretly  assassinated— of  his  destruction  being 
determined  by  the  army  of  sectaries,  were  industriously  spread 
by  those  who  styled  themselves  his  firiends,  in  Scotland;  and 
they  had  in  some  measure  answered  their  purpose,  by  irritating 
the  passions  of  the  nation  against  the  Englidi  parliament,  and 
interesting  the  popular  feelings  on  the  side  of  fallen  royalty. 

Hamilton,  who  had  a  strong  personal  attachment  to  Chiu*le8, 
which  the  ungrateful  conduct  of  that  monarch  had  not  been 
able  to  subdue,  was  now  engaged,  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
peated earnest  entreaties,  in  preparing  for  war  in  support  of 
tlie  prerogative,  by  exciting  and  keeping  alive  the  returning 
sentiments    of    aitection    towards    him,    produced    by    these 
daily  reports.    Representing  the  misfortunes  of  the  king  as  the 
crimes  of  the  sectaries,  and  not  the  consequences  of  his  own 
misconduct,    he  depicted   his   imprisonment   as  a  reproach 
on  the  loyalty  of  Scotdshmen  who  had  deserted  him  in  the 
hour  of  distress ;  but  whose  honour  required  that  they  should 
wipe  away,  the  infamy  of  so  base  a  charge,  by  a  grand  uni* 
versal  attempt  for  his  rescue.     The  duke  himself  would  have 
been  inclined  to  moderate  measures;  but  the  men  with  whom 
he    acted  were  violent,  headstrong,  and  rash,   and   his  own 
earliest  prepossessions  were  in  favour  of  the  most  unlimited 
claims  of  the  king ;    his  judgment  told  him,  and  he  had  re- 
peatedly told  Charles,  that  he  was  convinced  they  were  wrong. 
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yet  he  supported  them ;  and,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  bis 
friendship,  his  weakness,  which  in  private  life  might  have  been 
harmless  if  not  amiable,  was  productive  of  cruel  and  ac- 
cumulated ills  to  his  country.  He  had  spread  reports  rf  the 
king's  anxious  and  sincere  desire  to  conciliate  the  Scots  by 
any  concession ;  and  Traquair,  on  his  return,  confidently  as- 
serted, that  his  majesty  had  given  full  and  entire  sati8fiu:tion 
to  the  commissioners — by  such  means,  the  nation,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  English  independents,  were  prepared  to  re- 
ceive with  open  arms  the  agreement  of  the  king  to  the  car^ 
nant,  and  to  rise  as  one  man  to  effect  his  deliverance. 

Suspicions,  however,  b^an  to  be  entertained,  as  all  who 
arrived  from  the  commissioners,  while  liberal  in  their  general 
protestations,  would  not  name  any  of  the  particular  oonoea* 
sions.  Tlie  ministers  first  sounded  the  alarm,  and  all  the 
pulpits  echoed  with  warnings  against  healing  the  wounds  of  the 
people  deceitfully.*  And  when  the  commissioners  came  back  m 
February,  they  found  that  their  suspicions  were  well  gnnmded. 
The  concessions  were  unsatisfactory,  and  the  engagements 
on  the  part  of  the  chancellor  and  Lauderdale,  so  different 
from  what  had  been  expected,  that  their  friends,  ashamed  and 
grieved,  were  loudest  in  their  exclamations  against,  them.  The 
committee  of  estates,  and  the  conunission  of  the  kirk,  met  in 
Edinburgh,  to  receive  these  communications;  and  the  chancellor, 
the  day  after  their  arrival,  repeated  to  the  committee  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  their  commissioners: — **  He  told  them,  that 
after  their  arrival  in  London,  they  delivered  the  mesugg 
with  which  they  were  intrusted  to  the  king,  having  firrt 
acquainted  the  two  houses.  He  received  it  courteouslyy  and 
informed  them  that  he  had  been  carried  away  by  the  army 
from  Holmby  against  his  will ;  but  that  the  army  allowed  him 
greater  liberty,  and  made  more  flattering  promises;  but  that 
from  their  behaviour,  he  did  not  expect  very  punctual  per- 
formance.f  They  then  besought  him,  with  all  humiliQr  and 
earnestness,  to  give  just  satisfaction  to  the  desires  of  the  par- 

*  Bail  lie,  vol.  ii.  p.  280.    Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  70.    Rushwortb,  p.  9SS* 

t  Ho  was  diiiplenscd  because  neither  Cromwell  nor  Ireton  were  dhpcMsd 
to  kisi  bis  hand  !    Clarendon. 
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liaments  of  both  his  kingdoms,  that  religion  and  peace  might 
be  settled,  and  himself  restored  to  his  rights  and  govjem- 
ment  His  majesty  said,  he  had  sent  many  messages  to  his 
houses  for  that  end,  to  which  he  had  received  no  ^answer; 
*^  yet,"  said  the  chancellor,  he  assured  us,  ^  that  no  contempt 
put  upon  him,  nor  personal  su£fering,  should  make  him  ne- 
glect any  opportunity  which  might  biing  to  his  languishing 
kingdoms  the  blessings  of  a  well  grounded  peace :"  and  thus 
ended  the  first  interview.  At  their  next,  his  majesty  said,  he 
feared  they  would  find  that  party  who  were  now  most  prevalent, 
intended  the  ruin  of  religion  and  monarchy,  rather  than  the 
establishment  of  either;  they,  in  return,  assured  his  majesty, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  intention  of  others,  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  had  no  design  in  their  covenant-engagements  with 
England,  other  than  the  reformation  and  preservation  of  re- 
ligion, the  honour  and  happiness  of  his  majesty  and  posterity, 
and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdoms,  and  that  they 
would  press  the  two  houses  to  fulfil  these  engagements,  and 
to  restore  his  majesty  to  liis  just  ri^ts;  and  they  did  also 
instantly  urge  his  majesty,  that  if  they  should  make  their 
applications  upon  these  grounds,  he  .would  give  them  and  the 
kingdom  satisfaction ;  but  if  they  shou^  relinqubh  their  cove- 
nant, break  their  treaties  with  Scotland,  set  up  a  toleration  of 
all  religions,  cast  off  the  king,  and  change  monarchical  gov- 
ernment, yet  they  advised  his  majesty  to  ofier  to  satisfy  the 
just  desires  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  especially  respecting 
religion,  which  was  the  only  best  foundation  of  peace,  and 
they  were  confident  that  the  utmost  endeavours  and  power  of 
Scotland  would  be  applied  to  restore  his  majesty  to  his  just 
rights ;  <<  and  more  particularly,"  added  he,  ^*  we  pressed  the 
confirming  of  the  covenant,  the  establishment  of  presbjrterial 
government,  and  that  the  king  would  not  admit  of  a  tolera- 
tion of  all  the  abominable  heresies  and  horrid  blasphemies  now 
professed  in  England  under  the  notion  of  religion ;  and  had 
long  and  earnest  debates  with  his  majesty  upon  these  heads; 
yet  told  him  that  we  could  not  enter  in  any  way  of  treaty  or 
capitulation  with  his  majesty  by  ourselves, '  witliout  the  joint 
concurrence  of  the  houses,  unless  they  departed  from  their 
former    principles,    and   relinquished  their  conjunction  with 
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IScothiiid.  After  our  return  to  London,  we  received  the 
propositions  the  same  day  that  the  king  made  his  escape  from 
Hampton  Court;  but  upon  taking  them  into  oonsideraliiiDy 
we  foimd  in  them  material  alterations,  and  essential  diffiaivnoeB 
from  the  former  propositions,  contrary  to  the  ends  of  die  ooive- 
nant,  destructive  of  religion,  the  king,  and  union  of  die  two 
kingdoms ;  and  in  a  meeting  with  their  committee  at  Derby 
House,  desired  that  they  would  not  give  just  cause  of  resent- 
ment to  Scotland,  by  slighdng  their  desires  and  just  intofCBU ; 
but  no  entreaty  nor  persuasion  of  ours  could  prevail  so  fiur  as 
to  procure  a  meeting  or  conference ;  and  when  they  resolved 
to  present  their  bills  to  the  king  without  us,  we  were  fi>ioed» 
on  behalf  of  die  kingdom,  to  enter  our  dissent;  and  fe^^^g 
clearly  that  the  desire  of  the  bills  was  to  establish  by  law  the 
power  of  the  sword  perpetually  in  the  hands  of  that  army  of 
sectaries,  and  to  bind  the  subjects  by  a  law  to  maintain  and 
pay  them,  and  to  adjourn  the  parliament,  to  be  movable  and 
to  go  where  the  army  pleased,  without  settling  religion^  or 
restoring  the  king ;  and  only  upon  granting  of  these  billsy  tbejr 
would  enter  on  a  personal  treaty  with  the  king  upon  the  remain* 
der  of  the  propositions: — ^by  which  propositions,  they  desire  the 
establishment  of  toleration  instead  of  uniformity,  and  breaking 
off  that  conjunction,  which,  by  covenants  and  treaties,  was  bound 
up  between  the  two  kingdoms ; — ^we  conceived  that  we  had  more 
than  reason  to  try  what  length  the  king  would  come  for  die 
preservation  and  settlement  of  religion,  and  for  his  own  and 
his  kingdom's  safety."  Here  the  lord  chancellor,  diroug^  real^ 
or  political  indisposition,  stopped  in  his  narration,  probably 
with  the  design  of  preparing  his  auditors  for  the  commnnicih 
tion  of  the  articles,  by  exasperating  their  minds  at  the  treat* 
ment  they  had  received  from  the  English  parliament,  and 
alarming  their  fears  with  the  prevalence  of  sectaries  and  schiim. 
In  this  he  succeeded ;  but  although  he  had  roused  their  indigo 
nation  at  the  insolence  of  the  sectaries,  he  had  not  engaged 
their  conRdence  on  behalf  of  the  king.  When  the  condidou 
were  unfolded  in  another  excusatory  speecli,  the  committee. 
divided,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  kirk  were  almost  vdioUy 
adverse  to  llic  proceedings  of  the  lords ;  each  appointed 
of  iheir  number  lo  consult  together,  and  their  meetings 
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long,  frequent,  and  discordant :  nor  were  their  discords  liealed 
by  the  deputation  sent  from  the  English  parliament  to  that  of 
Scotland,  which  came  to  reside  in  Eldinburgh  during  their 
sitting,  and  to  endeavour  their  good  offices,  tar  maintaining 
the  relations  of  amity  between  the  two  nations** 

Before  the  parliament  met,  the  parties  of  this  distracted  na>* 
tion  ranged  under  different  leaders.  Thb  Covbnanters,  who 
adhered  to  their  original  principles,  and  were  headed  by  Ar^ 
gyle,  to  whom  were  joined  Balmerino^  Couper,  Cassilis,  Eg* 
linton,  Lothian,  Arbuthnot,  Torphichen,  Ross,  Burleigh, 
and  Balcarras.  These,  supported  by  a  part  of  the  ministers, 
were  attached  to  monarchy;  but,  unwilling  that  Charles  should 
remount  his  throne  without  subscribing  the  covenant  himself 
and  encouraging  it  in  bis  kingdoms,  and  would  rather  have 
suffered  uniformity  in  religion  to  have  been  interrupted  by 
toleration,  than  civil  liberty  to  be  entirely  subverted  by  an 
unsafe  or  unrestricted  restoration — they  were  more  inclined 
to  bear  with  the  sectaries,  than  to  support  the  malignants.f 
The  Political  Presbyterians,  led  by  Hamilton,  to  whom 
were  leagued  Lanaric,  Laudmbde^  and  a  mqority  of  the  no* 
bility.  These  professed  a  greater  zeal  for  the  form  of  church 
government,  and  a  more  intolerant  iiiry  against  independents; 
but  they  would  have  allowed  the  king  and  tlK  episoopaUana 
freedom,  in  the  frdl  exercise  of  their  reHgion,  and  wete  little 
anxious  about  securities  against  the  abuse  of  a  power,  of  which 
they  expected  to  be  the  ministers,  the  moderate  ptrty  ia  the 
church  adhered  to  them — ^they  abhorred  the  sectaries^  and  fa- 
voured the  delinquents.  And  the  Ultras  (to  use  an  expressioii 
of  the  day) — the  friends  of  deq)otisB»-^who  cared  as  Uttle  for 
civil  liberty,  as  th^  did  for  reKgicm,  who  insisted  upon  the 
king's  being  unconditionally  restored  to  the  throne,  Traqoair 


*  They  connsted  of  the  earls  of  Nottingham  and  Stamford,  filesars.  Aifaurst, 
StappletoD,  Godwin,  and  Birch;  and  Mr.  Herl^  and  Mr.  Ifanhall, 
mioktert.  They  had  inttntctions  to  lettle  abont  the  i£l00/XX)  aman  due 
the  Scottish  army,  and  it  was  alleged,  brouglit,  bewle^  other  equally  cogjBOt 
aipmients  to  a»ist  their  negotiations.  Marshall  was  not  allowed  to  preadi 
by  the  kirk  commission,  having  preached  at  Berwick  from  Eacckiel  xxi,  2S, 
26,  37.  applying  the  passage  to  the  king. 

f  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  28S. 
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and  Calendar  were  their  chiefs.  A  part  of  the  ministers  were 
found  to  adhere  even  to  these  last,  particularly  Cruthriey  Col- 
ville,  Ramsay,  and  Fairfoul.* 

Between  the  covenanters  and  the  Hamiltonian  party,  the 
two  grand  objects  of  contest  were  the  same,  upon  whidi  the 
king  and  the  English  parliament  difiered — ^the  settlement  of 
the  church,  and  the  power  of  the  sword.  Much  time  wis 
spent  at  the  private  meetings  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
parties  before  the  estates  assembled,  in  endeavouring  to- ac- 
complish an  accommodation.  Considerable  di£Bcul^  occurred 
in  shaping  tlie  first  question,  whether  the  king  should 'be 
restored  before  he  signed  the  covenant,  which  was  at  last 
evaded  by  an  ambiguous  resolution,  '^  that  Utie  religioD  and 
the  covenant  be  first  settled,  and  the  king  restored.**  The 
great  struggle,  however,  was  on  the  other,  on  which,  iind<ffd, 
die  whole  depended,  whether  the  malignants  diould  be  nd* 
mitted  to  bear  commissions  in  the  army.  It  was  perceived  at 
once,  that  to  allow  this,  was  to  sufier  the  military  fbfce  to 
fall  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  to  reUnqnish  the 
power  of  which  they  were  possessed  for  a  precarious  prospect^ 
even  in  case  of  success.  Meanwhile,  the  pulpits  resounded, 
and  the  commission  of  the  church  declared  the  ooiicesBioiiaof 
his  majesty  unsatisfactory,  and  the  emplo3rment  of  malignanti 
dangerous  and  sinful.f 

At  length,  on  the  2d  of  Mardi,  1648,  the  first  session  of  the 
second  triennial  parliament  was  held,  asid  by  the  management 
of  ELamilton,  a  majority  of  the  politico-presbyterians  was  oIh 
tained.  This  superiority  was  shown  in  the  decisions  uponooiH 
tested  elections,  which,  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  were  tried  fagr 
the  whole  house,  and  were  all  ca^rried  in  favour  of  the  Hamit- 
tonian  party,  and  likewise  in  the  nomination  of  a  secret  com- 
mittee— the  committee  of  danger — ^intrusted  with  powers  to 

*  Hamilton  was  ridiculously  suspected  by  some  of  the  Ultm  of  aiaum  at 
the  crown  himself.  Montreuil  communicated  similar  suspiciont  to  the  VJraacli 
Court,  with  mischievous  effect.  In  a  letter  to  M.  de  BrieDne»  firooi  B^nbaqjhb 
21st  March,  respecting  a  project  for  sending  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
which  Hamilton  opposed,  he  says,  "  Le  dit  Due  me  fit  voir,  qu*il 
plus  a  ses  interests,  qu'il  ne  fait  k  ceux  de  son  maitre." 

t  Thurlow,  vol  i.  p.  93.    Baillie,  voL  n,  p.  S80^  et  seq. 
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watch  over  the  safety  of  the  kingdomt  and  to  mamige  the  public 
business;  from  this,  ahnott  all  th^  coyenaaiers  were  esKdud^wls 
except  Argyle,  and  one  or  two  morei  admitted  at  the  pfu-^imlur 
request  of  Hamilton,  who  was  anxious  to  have  the  SMUdion  of 
their  presence,  while  he  took  oare  to  provide  that  their  (^position 
should  be  ineffisctuaL*  The  finit  subject  which  attracted  their 
attention,  was  the  declaration  of  the  dxurdh  wronigwoiiy  which 
they  wished  to  suppress;  but  the  ministers,  who  had  ordered  U 
already  to  be  printed,  appointed  it  to  be  read  in  all  the  isl^iiiroh^ 
next  Sabbath,  on  the  estates  refusing  to  assure  them  tib#t  thiay 
did  not  intend  to  gg  to  war  with  England-  War,  however,  h^d 
been  determined  on,  and  the  mosi  unjustifiable  metbodff  w^H 
taken  to  commence  it  Berwick  and  Carlisla  were,  by  tre^^,  tQ 
ffimain  without  garrisons^  but  as  they  lay  exireibiely  oonveniwt 
fi>r  protecting  an  inroad  from  Soodand^  iiithcr  by  the  wtH  or 
WKst  cofKt,  the  Hamiltonian  par^,  who  asserted  tba(  tlmr 
mareb  to  EngUnd  would  be  no  inva^on  of  the  kingdowt  but 
only  an  incursion  against  the  sectaries,  in  feyour  of  the  royal 
pcorson,  and  the  freedom  of  parliament  obtained  a  vot^ 
authorizing  tbeur  sm^risali-p^-against  whiob,  Argyle^  Eglintoi^ 
Lothian,  and  about  fifty  others,  protested ;  the  earl  of  Loudon, 
on  this  occaaicm,  joining  hi9  old  fieiends.f    * 

The  commission  of  the  kirk,  who  were  equally  ay«rpa  to  war» 
expressed  in  private  their  dislike  at  the  mmtmnk  and  ^eveml 
of  the  other  party  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  tQ  desist 
from  any  public  opposition,  inromimg  that  tbw*  d^waB  re- 
specting the  nons)ccupation  of  Qarwiob  and  Ihe  wcbision  of 
malignants  from  the  army,  would  be  granlad;  but  ^y  wi»r^ 
too  wall  acquainted  with  the  value  of  proiniiis  in  tl|«t  quan^^ 
to  ba  deceived  by  them;  and  to  free  thw  QWfi  wmfiWQ^ 

a  TbiiriQw'i  State  Papen,  toI,  i.  p.  9P.  GutMi'i  Haair  p*  a6f ,  A^ 
of  Scottish  Parliamenty  voU  vL  p.  ^SO,  at  leq* 

f  LouidoD  aflerwur/js  professed  hi^  r^ntaaqs  fi^r  luf  ll4;aaf  aad  at  tb# 
joint  instl^tioD  of  his  lad^^  by  whom  the  estate^  ddefly  came  into  the 
family,  and  the  ministers,  h^  appeared  upoo  the  repenting  8tool>  in  his  own 
parish  kirk,  with  many  tears  confessed  his  error,  and  received  a  pnUle  rcMka, 
in  face  of  the  congregation,  for  his  breach  of  covenant.  Stevenson's  Cb. 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1286.  Burnet's  Mem.  p.  337.  BailU^s  Letters,  vo).  ii-  p. 
286.  Acts^of  the  Scottish  Par.  vol.  vi.  p.  S90,  et  seq. 
VOL.  IV.  2  fi 
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from  innocent  blood,  and  from  the  guilt  of  an  unlawful 
gagement,  they  presented  to  parliament  a  paper,  entitled  the 
desires  of  the  commissioners  of  the  kirk,  requesting — ^  That 
the  grounds  and  causes  of  the  war  might  be  shown  to  be  ao 
clear,  tliat  all  who  were  well  affected  might  be  satisfied  resped- 
ing  the  lawfulness  and  necessity  of  the  engagement^  and  that 
no  act  of  hostility  should  be  undertaken  until  these  were  made 
manifest ;  that  as  the  breaches  of  the  covenant  by  the  prevail- 
ing party  of  sectarians  were  evident,  the  parliament  wooldy  at 
required  by  treaty,  particularly  declare  what  are  those  breachet 
of  peace  which  they  take  to  be  ground  of  war,  that  repecm* 
tion  thereof  might  be  sought — that  there  might  be  «AfKiiig 
assumed  as  a  ground  of  quarrel  that  could  give  oflfenoe  to  the 
presbyterian  party  in  fjigland,  who  continued  firm  to  the 
covenant — ^that  the  popish  and  prelatical  faction  should  be  as 
little  associated  with  as  the  sectaries — ^that  his  majesty's  oon* 
cessions  respecting  religion  should  be  declared  unsatiafiKtoiy^ 
and  his  adherence  to  the  covenant  be  had  by  oath,  under  Us 
hand  and  seal — that  for  securing  religion,  only  such  permit 
may  be  appointed  in  the  committees  as  had  hitherto  girai 
constant  proof  of  their  int^rity  and  faithfulness  in  the  caoae — 
and  tliat  there  should  be  no  engagement  without  a  solemB 
oath,  wherein  the  church  might  have  the  same  interest  that 
they  had  in  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  the  cause  being 
the  same. 

This  vigorous  opposition  occasioned  a  delay  and  an  aher- 
ation  in  the  plan.  Langdale  and  Musgrave,  two  "RngpA 
royalist  leaders,  who  had  attended  Hamilton,  and  with  'wham 
they  acted  in  concert  at  Edinburgh,  bad  secretly  <^!ifniwJ 
their  followers  upon  the  borders,  now  seized  upon  these  two 
garrisons,  as  if  of  their  own  accord.  Upon  which,  a 
mission  to  the  committee  of  danger  was  immediately  t 
to  prevent  any  mischief  that  might  arise  to  the  kingdom^ 
from  the  garrisoning  of  Berwick  or  Carlisle  by  malignants  iir 
sectaries,  and,  next  day,  an  answer  was  returned  to  the  kiiky 
apparently  granting   all   their  desires  !*      A   conference 


*  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Par.  voU  vi.  p.  290.    Thurlow's  State  Pup.  foL  i. 
p.  03,    Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  286,  et  seq. 
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then  appointed  to  be  held  between  a  deputatkm  from  the  com- 
missioners of  the  kirk  and  the  committee  of  danger,  to  agree 
upon  the  grounds  of  aa  engagement,  and  to  draw  up  sudb  a 
state  of  the  question  as  might  unite  the  nation.  "Wlien  the 
commissioners  met,  they  found  dangers  lurking  in  every  line 
of  the  parliament's  answer,  which  they  conceived,  not  unjustly, 
to  be  worded  with  studied  ambiguity,  and  in  too  general 
terms ;  *  and  having  pointedly  expressed  their  dissatisfaction, 
in  a  reply  which  they  returned  to  the  parliament,  the  con- 
ference broke  ofilf 

Some  of  the  more  furious  of.  the  Hamiltonian  party,  were 
for  resorting  to  strong  measures,  and  committing  the  leading 
ministers  to  prison;  but  the  duke,  who  was  anxious  rather 
to  procure  their  concurrence  in  his  measures^  Imd  knew  their 
influence  with  the  people^  endeavoured  to  raise  their  jealousy 
about  the  sectaries,  and  their  regard  for  the  covenant,  by 
proclaiming  the  predominance  of  the  one  as  dangerous^  and 
the  breach  of  the  other,  as  injurious  and  insulting.  He^  there- 
fore, proposed  a  number  of  resolutions,  which,  after  much 
debate^  were  carried  in  the  parliament^  enumerating  all  the 

*  The  entire  and  complete  insinceri^  of  all  the  negodationg  carried  on  by 
the  potitico-presbyterian  party,  fuUy  justifies  the  conduct  of  the  ooyenanters, 
in  rdusing  to  unite  with  them.  Lanark,  in  a  letter  to  the  Uqg,-  faifbrmt  him,  diat 
they  had  sent  demands  to  the  English  pariiameot  with  the  design  of  having  tben 
refbsed.  ^  The  first,"  says  he»  '*  b  concerning  religion,  wherem  we  are  veiy 
high;  and  full  knowing  it  will  be  refused,  and  we  thereby  obliged  to. reason 
it.**  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  London,  he  tells  him,  **  We  have  presented 
to  the  parliament  a  lai^  declaration,  to  be  emitted  to  the  kingdom,  contun- 
ing  the  breaches  of  covenant  and  treaties^  the  demands  wUch  upon  them  we 
mean  to  make  to  the  two  houses,  and  our  resolntioiis  ha  case  of  a  refiisai: 
I  confess  it  is  dogged  with  many  impertinendes^  to  which  we  are  necessitated^ 
for  satisfying  nice  consciences ;  yet  it  drives  at  a  ri^t  end."  In  another  to  the 
king,  respecting  the  declaration,  he  observes,  "  We  have  passed  a  declaration, 
which  is  full  of  many  rude  restrictions,  both  in  order  to  your  majesty,  and 
yoor  faithful  servants ;  but  we  are  forced  to  them  for  the  satisfhctkni  of  the 
nice  consciences  of  the  clergy,  and  their  proselytes ;  whom  we  find  still  so 
inflexible,  that  nothing  can  persuade  them  to  a  oonjunctioo  with  us  in  this 
work;  yet,  as  we  have  carried  the  declaration,  and  all  that  is  yet  done 
against  their  strongest  endeavours,  so  we  hope,  in  disp^ht  of  them,  to  be 
instruments  in  accomplishing  the  chief  end  it  drives  at,  which  b  your  majesty's 
rest  and  restoration."    Burnet's  Mem.  p.  341,  et  seq. 

f  Rush  worth,  vol.  vii.  p.  1052. 
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breaches  of  coveniattt  of  which   England  had  been  guUtf  t 
^'  instead  of  reformation  and  defence  of  religion,  they  WMoBi^ 
that  tliat  reformation,  which  by  the  covenant,  ought  to  be 
endeavoured,  was  resisted  and  hindered ;  instead  of  extirptt* 
tioii  o(  prelacy,  heresy,  and  schism,  these  two  last  eapeciiUy, 
altliough  encroaching,    and   even    offering    violence  to  the 
rights,   privileges,   and  authorities  of  magistracy,  were  pre* 
served  and  tolerated.      In  the  proposals  of  the  army^  epb* 
copacy  was   hinted  at;   and  in  the  new  propo8itioas»  an  al* 
most  unlimited   toleration  of  heresy  and  schism  waa  elide** 
voured  to  be  settled,  under  which,  most  horrid  bla^)heiiiieB 
were  openly  professed.     Notwithstimding  it  was  ordained  that 
the  solemn   league  and  covenant  should  be  taken  by  both 
kingdoms ;  yet,  through  the  prevalent  party  of  the  aectariei 
and  their  adher^ts,  it  was  not  only  laid  aMde,  but^  on  die 
contrary,  many  peinsons  of  eminent  and  public  truata  in  Ae 
army,  and  in  the  country,  hod  never  either  taken  or  been  Wged 
to  take  it ; — the  treaty  was  violated  in  sending  bills  and  jmn 
positions  to  the  king,  not  only  without  the  consent  of  8o(»tland} 
but  contrafy  to  the  e)(pfess  declaration  of  the  Scottish -OMn* 
missioners.     Notwithstanding  the  engagement  of  the  hoqaes^ 
that  none  having  warrant  from  Scotland  should  be  deibaned 
from  access  to  the  king,  yet  the  earl  of  Lauderdale^  a  pubEc 
minister,  was,  contrary  to  die  law  of  nations,  dderred  ttid 
publicly  removed  from  Woobum,  where  his  majesty  then  waa^ 
and  not  sufiered  to  have  access  to  him,  nor  when  repBntkm 
was  desired  by  the  estates,  was  there  any  given,  and  that  thqf 
had  laid  claim  to  the  sole  disposing  of  the  king's  person  in 
England.     In  consideration  of  all  wliich,  they 


li^on,  the  king,  monarchical  government,  and  the  privilege 
of  parliament  to  be  imminently  wronged,  and  in  danger  to  be 
ruined;  and  that,  if  the  army  of  sectaries  and  their  adheients 
should  still  prevail,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  could  not  expect 
security  from  them,  who  had  been  the  underminers  and  d^ 
stroyers  of  religion,  liberty,  and  the  covenant  in  Engkoid/* 

This  point  gained,  the  party  determined  that  these  reacH 
lutions  should  be  followed  up  by  three  cate^rical  dfman^r 
from  the  two  houses  at  Westminster,  of  so  extravagant  a  n»r 
ture,  that   they  knew    they  would  not  be   listened  to;   and 
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which  they  thought  would,  if  refused^  unite  the  original 
covenanters  with  them :«— They  were,  lst»  That  an  effectual 
course  be  taken  by  the  houses  for  enjoining  the  covenant  to 
be  taken  by  all  the  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Kigland,  conform 
to  the  treaty  and  the  declaration  of  both  kingdoms^  1643,  by 
which  all  who  would  not  take  the  covenant  were  declared  to 
be  public  enemies,  and  to  be  censured  and  punished  as  pro- 
fessed adversaries  and  malignants;  and  that  reformation  of^ 
and  uniformity  in  religion,  be  settled  according  to  the  cove- 
nant ;  that,  as  the  houses  of  the  parliament  of  England  have 
agreed  to  the  directing  of  worship,  so  they  would  take  a  real 
course  for  practising  thereof,  by  aH  the  subjects  of  England  and 
Ireland ;  that  the  Confession  of  Faith,  transmitted  fixmi  the  as- 
sembly of  divines  at  Westminster  to  the  houses,  be  approveny 
and  the  presbyterian  government,  with  a  subordination  of  the 
lower  assemblies  to  the  higher,  be  fiilly  established  in  England 
and  Ireland ;  and  that  efiectual  course  be  taken  for  suppressing 
and  extirpating  of  all  heresies  and  schisms,  particularly  sodn- 
ianism,  brownism,  anabaptism,.  erastianiam,  and  independencie, 
and  for  perfecting  of  what  is  yet  £uther  to  be  done  for  extir- 
pating popery  and  prelacy,  and  suppressing  the  practice  of 
the  service  book,  commonly  called  the  book  of  Elnglish  Com- 
mon Prayer.  2d,  Hiat  the  king  might  come)  with  honour, 
freedom,  aqd  safety,  to  some  of  his  houses  in  or  near  Ixmdon ; 
and  3d,  That  all  the  members  sequestrated  from  parliament, 
who  had  been  faithful  in  the  causC).  might  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn, and  that  the  army  of  sectaries  under  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax should  be  disbanded.  These  demands,  which  were  worded 
to  meet  tlie  opinions  of  the  covenanters,  and  to  which  it  was 
supposed  they  could  form  no  objection,  were  communicated 
to  the  ministers. 

There  was,  however,  too  plain  an  overacting  of  the  part, 
to  produce  other  feelings  than  those  ot  distrust,  and  the  num- 
ber of  ultras,  that  party  which  had  been  the  aouroe  and 
support  of  all  the  miseries  which  Scotland  had  suffisred,  who 
flocked  to  Edinburgh,  kept  them  constantly  upon  the  watch, 
and  when  they  saw  the  readiness  with  wliich  they  were  received 
and  encour^ed,  they  could  not  give  unlimited  credit  to  the 
language  now  adopted  by  the  Hamiltonian  fiutioa.      Sincere 
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themselves  in  their  attachment  to  the  cause  which  the  covenant 
was  intended  to  support,  the  most  discerning  among  them 
dreaded  less  a  forbearance  with  pious  sectaries,  than  an  ullian^ 
with  profligate  malignants.  Although  they  could  not,  there- 
fore, find  direct  fault  with  what  the  first  demands  «Mitj>iTi^ 
they  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at  what  was  omitted  ;-»die 
taking  of  the  covenant,  and  the  practice  of  the  directory, 
they  remarked,  were  pressed  only  upon  the  subjects,  while  the 
king  and  his  household,  who  were  equally  bound,  stood  ex* 
empted ;  nor  was  there  any  thing  said,  about  any  applieatioB 
being  made  to  the  king  for  obtaining  his  consent  to  the  act, 
should  the  two  houses  comply. 

In  spite  of  all  opposition,  the  estates  proceeded  in  their 
warlike  measures,  passed  an  act  for  putting  the  kingdom  in  s 
posture  of  defence,  for  enrolling  all  the  fencible  men ;  and, 
under  pretence  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  oonntry, 
against  malignants  and  sectaries,  the  Hamilton  parQr  deter- 
mined to  raise  an  army  to  invade  England.  They,  in  the 
meantime,  sent  off  their  demands  to  the  English  parliament, 
and  required  an  answer  in  fifteen  days;  and  published  a  large 
declaration  to  the  nation,  in  which  they  imbodied  the-  sab- 
stance  of  their  resolutions,  with  the  most  bitter  and  extreme 
intolerance,  expressed  in  favour  of  presby terianism ;  tliey 
hypocritically  wailed  over  the  sinful  and  dangerous  violations 
of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  before  Crod,  angels,  and 
men,  by  the  prevalent  party  of  the  sectaries  and  their  ad- 
herents, and  the  danger  in  which  it  was  of  being  entirely 
destroyed  or  laid  aside ;  and  in  the  same  spirit,  asserted,  if 
they  should  be  forced  into  a  war,  through  the  influence  and 
power  of  the  sectaries  inducing  the  two  houses  to  refuse  a^ 
ceding  to  their  just  demands,  yet,  they  resolved,  that  as  .the 
engagements  of  the  kingdom  had  been  constantly,  hitherto^ 
for  settling  truth  and  peace  under  his  majesty's  government 
so  they  should  still  be  for  obtaining  the  same  ends ;  and  that 
they  would  be  careful  in  the  management  and  carrying  on 
of  so  pious  and  dutiful  a  work ;  that  they  should  not  enter 
into  association  and  conjunction  of  forces  with  those  who 
should  refuse  to  swear  and  subscribe  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant; — so  far  from  joining  with  either  popish,  preiatica]. 
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or  malignant  parly,  if  they  should  appear  in  arms  to  obstruct 
any  of  the  ends  of  the  covenant,  they  would  endeavour  as 
rigidly  to  suppress  them,  as  enemies  to  the  cause,  as  they 
would  sectaries ;  and  they  solemnly  averred  they  would  give 
trust  in  their  committees  or  armies  to  none  but  such  as  were 
of  known  integrity,  abilities,  and  faithfulness  to  this  cause 
and  covenant,  and  against  whom  there  could  be  no  just  cause 
of  exception.  And  having  found  his  majesty's  late  conces- 
sions and  offers  concerning  religion  not  satisfactory,  they 
declared  their  resolution  before  any  agreement  should  be 
made  with  him,  that  his  majesty  should  give  assurance  by 
his  solemn  oath,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  that  he  should,  for 
himself  and  his  successors,  give  his  royal  assent  to  such  acts 
of  parliament  as  should  be  prescribed  to  him  by  the  parlia- 
ments of  either^or  both  kingdoms,  for  enjoining  the  league 
and  covenant,  and  establishing  presbyterial  government^ 
Directory  of  Worship,  and  Coniession  of  Faith,  in  all  his 
majesty's  dominions.* 

This  declaration,  which  Lanark  was  endeavouring  to  ex* 
cuse  to  the  king  as  never  intended  to  be  put  in  execution^f 
was  viewed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  church,  exactly  as 
it  was  intended,  a  mere  blind ;  and  they  gave  into  parliament 
a  representation  against  it,  remarkable,  not  less  for  its  liberalr 
ity  than  good  sense : — **  They  particularly  noticed  the  favour 
into  which  malignants,  who  were  the  first  occasioners  of 
trouble  to  the  kirk,  were  now  received,  and  reminded  them, 
that  if  the  covenant  had  been  broken  by  sectaries,  it  had  been 
broken  by  malignants  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  true 
zeal  would  strike  both  ways*  As  to  the  covenant  being  omitted 
to  be  pressed  on  the  king  by  the  English  parliament,  that  was 
also  done  in  the  desires  sent  up  to  his  majesty  from  the  com- 
missioners of  the  estates  of  Scotland.  And  as  for  the  general 
taking  of  that  bond,  it  had  been  done  by  the  representatives, 
and  time  might  bring  the  rest  to  consent^  which  they  might 
the  more  reasonably  expect,  as  the  ministers  in  the  several 

*  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  ▼!.  p.  SOS. 
f  Vide  his  Correspondence  in  Bumet*g  Memoirs^  and  as  quoted,  p.  S06. 
Note. 
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counties  of  England  bad  expressed  themselves  strongly  in  iU 
favour.  Although  lord  Lauderdale  had  been  denied  ftcoass 
to  his  majesty  by  some  of  the  soldiers,  the  general  b«d  dis« 
claimed  the  act,  and  his  lordship  had  afterwards  been  fire* 
quently  admitted.  And  whether  the  English  parliAment^s 
sending  bills  to  the  king  for  his  consent  without  SlGodapd^s 
concurrence,  was  a  breach  of  treaty,  was  very  dispnUbl^ 
considering  that  Scotland  had  not  only  debatedi  but  would 
have  agreed  with  the  king,  at  Newcastle*  without  England* 
As  to  the  demands  sent  to  the  English  parliaments  they  could 
never  consider  the  not  assenting  to  them  justifiable  gronmis 
of  w^r: — 1st,  Because  while  they  desire  all  who  bad  not 
taken  the  covenant  in  England  to  be  declared  poblicenemiesi 
they  had  not  themselves  proceeded  in  that  manner  with'  ihof^ 
in  Scotland  who  had  not,  even  up  to  that  day,  ^^n  jt'i  tb^ 
do  not  approve  of  its  being  peremptorily  required  tbiU  tlpe 
Confession  of  Faith,  sent  from  the  divines  at  WestmiofttfTi 
be  approved,  but  cautiously;  and,  in  fine,  it  wa#  their 
opinion,  that  uniformity  in  religion  should  be  endeavonirf^  in 
fur  brotherly  ways,  and  not,  as  now*  by  the  parliaip^H's  de** 
claration,  into  causes  of  war.  2d,  They  desired  that  there 
might  be  no  engagement  by  war  to  restore  his  majesty  to  one 
of  his  houses,  with  honour,  freedom,  and  safety-'-^whicb 
was  restoring  him  to  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  hja  myal 
power — ^until  he  consent  to  give  security,  that  the  ]«le  pDO^ 
ceedings  in  both  kingdoms,  with  regard  to  religipn^  ^IwU 
neither  be  called  in  question,  nor  rescinded ;  to  ect  otberwiNV 
would  be  to  demand  the  disposal  of  his  majesty's  person  io  Ew^ 
land  by  Scotland ;  and  this  would  be  considered  by  aU  paitw 
in  England,  as .  so  prejudicial  to  the  national  rigbtSf  tbet  idl 
would  unite  against  it.  3d,  As  to  the  disbanding  of  the  mvy 
of  sectaries,  they  do  think  no  persons  ought  to  1)e  intnwIIBd 
with  arms  who  have  not  taken  the  cpvenent,  and^  the^ 
fore,  they  would  wish  all  sectaries  in  England  di^rqi^ ;  yet 
they  conceive  it  absolutely  necessary,  that  there  shonid  be 
some  force  to  resist  the  prelatical  and  malignant  party,  espe* 
cially,  as  some  had  already  appeared  in  arms,  in  sevmd 
places,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Wales,  who  have  discovered 
their  intentions  to  be  exceedingly  malignant ;  and  besides  ike 
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countenance  and  encouragameDt  given  by  themselves  to  the 
English  malignantSy  would  operate  to  retard  and  hinder  that 
desirable  event.* 

What  rendered  the  dissension  between  church  and  stat^ 
or  between  the  covenanters  and  the  engagers,  complete  and 
irreconcilable,  was  the  nomination  of  the  commanders  for 
the  levy.  Leven  had  resigned  in  disgust,  pleading  the  infir^ 
mities  of  old  age;  and  David-  Leslie,  who  was  appointed 
major-general  of  the  horse,  refused  to  act,  unless  the  church 
were  satisfied ;  a  hollow  show  of  negotiation  had  been 
carried  on  between  Argyle  and  Hamilton,  which  induced 
&  belief  that  some  compromise  might  take  place ;  but  when 
the  latter  was  nominated  commander-in-chief,  and  the  earl 
of  Callendar  his  lieutenant  general,  there  no  longer  ei^-p 
isted  any  doubt  respecting  the  invasion  of  England^  or  the 
ruin  of  the  expedition.  Still  Middleton  and  the  troops  under 
him  bad  stood  firm;  when,  however,  he  also  was  persuaded  to 
luxede  to  the  ultra  side,t  the  commission  perceived  that  they 
had  lost  the  army,  and  that  there  remaiAed  to  them  only  the 
thunder  of  the  church. 

The  declarations  of  the  parliament,  were  met  by  the  repre* 
aentations  of  the  conunission,  and  while  the  ofiScers  of  the  state 
were  pressing  men  into  the  service,  the  ministers  were  preach^ 
ing  against  the  lawfulness  aS  the  engagemenL:(  Several 
synods,  burghs,  and  shires  petitioned  that  the  levy  might  not 
be  put  into  execution  till  the  church  was  satisfied;  but  the 
ikction,  which  carried  all  before  them,  would  admit  of  no  de^ 
lay.  They  ordered  that  their  enactment  should  be  carried 
into  effect  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  under  the  highest 
penalty,  and  adjourned  firom  May  11th  to  June  Ist^  in 
order  to  urge  forward  the  conscription.  But  the  men  were 
extremely  backward  and  unwilling  to  enlisl;  throug^iout 
all  Scodand  the  levies  went  on   slowly;    in  the  w^tt   the 

*  Riuh worth,  toI.  vii.  p.  1114,  et  seq. 

i*  I  use  the  word  Ultra, — as  the  l^synonyine  of  ma^gimit'  ftr  the  mpporCen 
of  the  nnlimtted  restoration  of  the  long,  or  the  ftieadi  of  deipiHitni :  ragrsKit 
would  be  misapplied,  for  all  were  royalists. 

X  Bail  lie,  vol.  ii.  p.  2  9  J. 
VOL.  IV.  2  R 
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people  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  a  general  revolty 
and  recruits  were  dragged  by  force  to  the  standard  of  the  en* 
gagement.  A  species  of  military  execution  was  inflicted  upon 
Glasgow;  six  r^ments  of  horse  and  foot  were  sent  to  that  cttjr^ 
with  orders  to  quarter  on  the  magistrates,  council,  session,  and 
their  friends,  which  were  punctually  fulfilled,  on  some  teo^  on 
others  twenty  or  thirty  were  billeted,  who,  besides  meat  and 
drink,  wine  and  good  cheer,  exacted  their  pay,  and  even  more. 
In  ten  days  they  cost  a  few,  and  these  not  the  richest  of  the 
inhabitants,  ilpwards  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  Scots,  beodet 
plundering.* 

In  Clydesdale,  the  disposition  to  rise  was  very  general,  mad 
had  any  leading  man  in.  that  quarter  come  forward,  the  major- 
ity of  the  population  would  have  followed.  CaUendar  and  Mid- 
dleton,  to  prevent  any  serious  opposition,  were  sent  instantly 
west,  and  on  Monday,  June  1 0th,  they  rendezvoused,  at  Stew- 
arton,  sixteen  hundred  horse,  and  about  ten  thousand  fiiot. 
The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  shire  of  Ayr,  who  had  had 
a  committee  meeting,  at  Riccarton,  on  the  Saturday,  reelecting 
the  course  they  were  to  pursue,  learning  that  Fife  remained 
tranquil,  that  Argyle  had  gone  to  Inverary,  and  that  a  large 
force  had  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood,  determined  to  lay  aade 
all  thoughts  of  resistance,  and  as  a  number  of  the  Clydeadale 
men  were  to  communicate  at  Mauchline,  next  day,  sent  notice 
thither  of  their  determination.  The  assemblage,  howefer, 
would  not  disperse ;  but  after  sunrise,  on  die  morning  of  Mioor 
day,  they  mustered  on  Mauchlin-moor  about  twelve  hundred 
horse,  eight  hundred  foot,  and  eight  ministers.  While  in  the 
act  of  choosing  officers,  Middleton  made  his  appearance  widi 
the  advance,  and  the  ministers,  to  prevent  bloodshed,  inunedi- 
ately  went  up  to  him. — A  capitulation  was,  in  consequence^  en- 
tered into,  by  which  the  whole  were  allowed  quietly  to  dispefae^ 
except  such  as  had  been  appointed  soldiers,  and  refused  to  join. 
When  the  ministers  returned,  and  informed  the  crowd  of  this 
agreement,  the  greater  part  of  tliose  who  belonged  to  Kyle 
and  Cunninghame  went  home ;  but  the  recruits,  joined  fay 
the  Clydesdale  men,  stood  out.   After  remaining  nearly  wX  hour 

*  Baillie,  ?ol.  ii.  p.  S94. 
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in  parley,  Middleton  ordered  his  horse  to  charge,  aud  the 
greater  part  fled ;  but  a  few  took  possession  of  a  bridge,  and 
disputed  the  passage  stoutly :  nearly  forty  fell,  nor  were  they 
dislodged,  till  Callendar  arrived  with  the  main  body.  Angus* 
Mearns,  even  Roxburgh  and  the  south  were  ^similarly  agitated* 
although  no  such  sanguinary  meetings  took  place ;  but  the  dis- 
putes prevented  the  levies  from  proceeding  with  alacrity,  and 
the  only  opportunity,  when  a  Scottish  army,  if  properly  di- 
rected, might  have  entered  England  with  some  probability  of 
success,  was  allowed  to  pass.  ^ 

The  first  rumours  of  dissatisfiEurtion  in  Scotland,  filled  the 
king's  party  in  England  with  the  wioet  sanguine  expectations; 
and  all  who  were  left  discontented  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
war,  looked  forward  to  the  movements  there,  for  enabling  them 
to  recover  what  they  had  lost  in  the  struggle,  or  acquire  what 
they  had  been  disappointed  in  gaining.  The  presbyterians 
expected,  by  the  return  of  their  troops,  to  resume  the  ascends 
ency  they  were  forced  to  resign  at  their  departure,  and  the  par- 
liament hoped  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  sectarian  army.  The 
more  forward  ultras  proceeded  to  action ;  but  a  total  want  o£ 
concert  in  their  insurrectionary  attempts  rendered  them  abortive^ 
and  enabled  the  energetical,  well  directed  operations  of  a  small 
sectarian  force  to  queU  them  almost  before  the  engagers  were 
prepared  to  take  the  field. 

For  some  months,  however,  they  agitated  the  whole  country. 
In  London,  the  apprentices  rose  and  declared  for  king 
Charles,  then  forced  the  lord  mayor  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
Tower,  nor  were  they  put  down  without  considerable  blood- 
shed. The  Surrey  men  presented  a  petition  of  similar  import 
to  parliament,  but,  unluckily,  attacking  the  guard*  were  de- 
feated and  dispersed  also  with  some  loss.  A  more  fiarmidable 
insurrection  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  which  was  headed  by  Goring* 
now  earl  of  Norwich,  Sir  Charles  Lucas*  apd  lord  Capel*  re- 
quired the  presence  of  the  general,  Fairfax,  himselE  In  Wales* 
Langhorn,  Powel,  and  Foyer,  who  had  served  the  parliament* 
being  ordered  to  disband,  rather  than  comply  accepted  com- 
missions from  the  prince*  and  raised  the  royal  standard ;  these 
were  defeated  by  colonel  Horton  in  the  field*  and  finally  sub- 
dued by  Cromwell,  who  took  Pembroke  casUe.     Glenham  and 
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Langdale  kept  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  in  readom  agH 
tation;  they  were  held  in  check  by  major-general  Lambert,  who 
prevented  them  from  becoming  formidable^  and  watched  the 
advance  of  the  Scottish  forces.  While  these  disturbances  da» 
manded  the  presence  of  the  army,  and  occupied  the  i^ttuntioii 
of  its  commanders,  the  English  parliament  were  freed  fittn 
the  influence  of  that  body,  and  the  number  of  offioera  who 
were  required  to  join  their  regiments^  for  after  the  batde  of 
Naseby  the  self-denying  ordinance  became  a  dead  letteN-4«» 
stored  to  the  presby  terian  interest  oace  more  a  preponderanoc 
The  prosecutions  against  the  secluded  members  were  than  dvO|^ 
ped,  and  they  were  recalled  to  their  seats,  the  militia  waa 
restored  to  the  city  of  London,  the  vote  for  no  more  addn^ 
9C8  rescinded,  and  n^otiations  recommenced  with  the  idi^« 

At  length  the  reluctant  Scots  were  forced  into  the  ^}d$ 

and  Hamilton,  with  an  ill-equipped,  ill-disciplined)  ditwarinfiod 

host  entered   England  by  the   west   border;   their  mmibeni 

including  about  four  thousand   horse,   amounting  to  nearly 

fifteen  thousand  men.   They  were  followed,  in  a  few  days  aftar^ 

by  two  thousand  foot,   and  one  thousand  horse,    who  had 

arrived  from  Ireland,  under  the  command  of  Munroe^  bat 

were  wholly  destitute  of  artillery.     Nor  did  the  talents  cf  the 

officers  compensate  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  troops,    Hamilloo 

not  only  wanted  capacity  for  r^ulating  the  movements  cf  an 

army  himself,  but,  likewise,  that  promptitude  of  acting  aooordiiw 

to  the  suggestions  of  others,  which  tended  to  disqualify  him  eqnat 

ly  for  directing,  or  being  directed.  Callendar,  who  had  been  bred 

in  the  Dutch  service,  had  ingrafted  their  mulish  obstinacy  on 

his  native  pride,  and  constantly  diwarted  every  proposal  that 

did  not  originate  with  himself;  Middleton  had  activity,  but 

was  only  fitted  for  irregular  warfare ;  and  Bailley,  lieutenant 

general  of  foot,  was  one  of  the  continental  tacticians^   whose 

military  knowledge  was  ill  adapted  for  meeting  thje  bold  and 

rapid  manoeuvres,  now,  by  the  genius  of  the  English  gen^ 

rals,   introduced  into  modern  warfare. 

A  total  want  of  decision  characterized  this  expeditions  A 
natural  consequence  of  the  duplicity  and  hypocrisy  upon 
which  it  was  founded,  and  of  the  temporizing  politics  and 
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wavering  disposition  of  tbeir  chief»*  No  party  was  sincere, 
and  no  party  trusted  the  other.  The  ultras,  although  those 
to  whom  the  duke  was  oertainly  the  most  attached,  were 
not  admitted  to  join  the  army,  because  they  refused  the  cover 
nant,  but  they  acted  in  concert  with  him,  while  the  presb^ 
terians — ^tbe  natural  allies  of  the  engagers  in  the  contest,  had  the 
professions  of  their  leaders  been  without  dissimulation^— were 
rather  shunned  than  couited;  for  a  month  the  troops  lay  mactive 
in  the  north.  There  they  were  joined  by  Langdale's  force,  con- 
sisting of  four  thousand  foot,  and  about  eight  hundred  mountedt 
whof  to  keep  up  appearances^  remained  always  a  day's  march 
in  front  of  the  Scots,  but  they  received  their  orders  from  the 
duke,  and  their  conjunction  was  conadered  so  complete^  that 
all  parties  in  England,  presbyterians  and  sectaries,  united  in 
proclaiming  the  whole  force  traitors,  covenan1>-breakers,  and 
malignant$.f 

After  garrisoning  Carlisle,  Hamilton  remained  in  Westmore- 
land, apparendy  without  an  object,  till  famine  obliged  him  to 
{HToceed,  and  then,  instead  of  advancing  through  Yorkshire^ 
as  Baillie  advised,  where  he  would  have  found  a  friendly 
p<^ulation,  he  marched  into  Lancashire,  on  the  representaticm 
of  Callendar,  that  it  would  be  better  to  exhaust  a  hostile  than 
a  friendly  country,^  leaving  Munroe,  who  would  not  act  under 
Callendar  or  BailUe,  at  Kendal,  with  his  tttxqpt,  the  best  in 
the  whole  army,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  cannon  .from  Soot- 
land;  but  with  instructions,  in  case  of  the  main  body's  bdng 

*  The  duke  entered  England  in  great  state.  "  He  marched  himself  io  the 
van  of  the  Scottish  army,  with  his  trumpeters  before  him,  all  in  scarlet  cloaks 
full  of  diver  lace.  With  the  duke  did  march  a  life  guard  of  Scottishmen| 
all  very  proper,  and  well  clothed  with  standards  and  equipage  like  a  prince. 
Io  the  van  of  the  army  marched  four  regiments  of  hone,  seven  cdourt  to  a 
rq^ment — the  foot  had  ten  colours  in  their  rqgjment."  Rushworth,  vol.  viL 
p.  1195. 

f  May's  Breviary,  p.  195.    Hutchinson's  Mem.  4to.  Ed.  p.  S85. 

X  Burnet's  Mem.  p.  561.  Vet  it  is  strange  that  Lancashire,  one  of  the 
counties  which  had  adopted  the  presbyterian  model,  should  have  been  ad- 
verse, had  they  considered  Hamilton  hearty  in  the  cause ;  but  they  knew  hb 
professed  attachment  to  the  covenant  was  hypocritical,  and,  therefore^  they 
wcrrc  inimical.  They  ranked  him  among  themalignantsi  and  justly,  taking 
even  the  testimony  of  his  own  partial  biographer. 
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attacked,  to  fall  back  upon  Appleby  castle,  or  Carlisle^  and 
secure  himself  till  further  orders.*  Langdale,  whose  corps 
formed  the  advanced  guard,  was  entirely  trusted  with  procoi^ 
„4^  intelligence,  while  liis  own  cavalry  were  spread  over  tlie 
c^ftmtry  in  search  of  forage.  In  this  manner,  the  expedition 
advanced  as  three  separate  divisions,  without  proper  ocmH- 
itlunication  with  each  other,  and  without  a  plan. 

At  Preston,  they  first  learned  that  Cromwell,  who  they  sup^  • 
posed  to  be  still  in  Wales,  had  effected  a  junction  with  Lamberty 
and  such  was  the  insubordination  or  indecision  of  the  offioera^ 
that  although  Langdale,  who  was  attacked  by  surprise^  and  main- 
tained a  contested  action  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town  up- 
wards of  four  hours,  repeatedly  sent  pressing  messages  for  sap- 
port,  yet  the  Scottish  army  remained  immovable  at  a  very  short 
distance,  and  allowed  him  to  be  forced  into  the  town  befiore  airf 
of  them  joined,  and  then,  only  a  few  horse,  with  the  g^enenly 
came  to  share  in  his  defeat  Driven  by  the  sectaries  firom  the 
streets,  still  the  bridge  was  tenable,  and  the  number  c£  the  alliet 
double ;  but  dislodged  from  this  also^  they  abandoned  their  am-; 
munition  in  despair,  and  commenced  a  disorderly  retreat  in  the 
night,  pursued  hotly  by  inferior  numbers.  At  Wigan,  they  only 
stopped  till  the  English  army  advanced,  and  next  mornings  oan- 
tinued  their  flight  to  a  pass  near  Warwick,  -where  they  halted^ 
and  turning  on  their  pursuers,  defended  the  place  fior  several 
hours ;  a  furious  assault  from  the  whole  of  the  enemy,  dit^ 
them  from  their  station  in  disorder  to  Warrington;  diere'the 
foot  took  possession  of  the  bridge,  but  being  deserted  by  tKe 
horse,  lieutenant  general  Baillie,  their  commander,  capitulated 
to  Cromwell,  and  they  delivered  up  their  arms  on  condition  of 
having  their  lives  spared.  The  duke,  with  the  remainder,  about 
three  thousand  horse,  retired  upon  Utoxeter,  where,  jaded  and 
worn  out,  they  sought  refuge  from  the  revenge  of  the  eoQii* 
trymen,  who,  exasperated  at  their  licentious  conduct  on  the 
march,  destroyed  their  stragglers  wherever  they  fell  in  with 
them ;  and  the  county  militia,  who  were  attached  to  the 
parliament,  at  the  same  time  assembling,  cut  off  about  five 
hundred  prisoners.     According  to  Cromwell's  despatch,  the 

*  Burncl's  Men),  p.  358. 
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nambers  engaged  in  this  battle,  were— Scottish,  about  twelve 
thousand  foot,  and  five  thousand  horse;  English,  under 
Langdale,  two  thousand  five  hundred  foot,  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred horse,  in  all,  twenty  and  one  thousand.  Of  these^ 
about  two  thousand  were  slain,  and  eight  thousand  six  hun- 
dred prisoners.  The  army  that  defeated  them,  were  not 
estimated  at  more  than  the  killed  and  prisoners.* 

His  Grace  was  speedily  blocked  up  in  Utoxeter,  by  a  body 

*  The  rojralists  in  England,  to  whom  Hamilton's  overthrow  was  a  severe 
disappointment,  vented  ^eir  diagrin  in  mvectives  agnnst  Oliver  Cromwell's 
notff,  which  seems  at  this  date  to  have  been  a  very  oboozioas  member  of  the 
commonwealth.  **  Nothing,"  says  one  of  the  Ultra  journalists  of  that  day,  **  is 
heard  among  the  brethren  but  triumph  and  joy,  singing  and  mirth,  for  their 
happy  success — thanks  to  the  devil  first,  and  next  to  Noll  Cromwell's  note! — 
against  the  Scots,  whom  they  vaunt  they  have  beaten  to  dust,  the  truth  is, 
even  duke  Hamilton  himself  was  corrupted  vnth  money.  Why  dse  did  he 
deliver  five  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse  unto  the  ooimnand  of  major 
general  Baiilie^  a  sworn  servant  to  the  kirkmea  of  Scotland,  who  surreodered 
them  all  up  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  without  striking  one  stroke?  The 
Scots  army  is  totally  routed,  so  great  are  our  sins,  and  so  fierce  is  the  wrath 
of  the  Alnughty  agamst  us.  Duke  Hamilton,  bong  besieged  in  the  town  of 
Utoxeter,  was  forced  to  yield  himself  and  the  small  handful  widi  him ;  and, 
as  if  the  devil  had  got  the  sole  sway  of  mundane  affiurs,  the  most  valliant  and 
heroic  knight.  Sir  Marmaduke  Tiangdale,  was  unluduly  larprised,  with  some 
other  worthy  loyalists,  as  they  were  ntting  in  a  blind  ale-hous^  where  they 
supposed  themselves  secure,  and  carried  prisoners  to  Nottingham  castle. 
Munro,  one  of  the  best  soldiers  in  Christendom,  is  coming  on  with  a  powerful 
army  to  give  Noll  Cromwell  another  field  fight ;  he  hath  sent  orders  to  tfie 
estates  of  Scotland,  imploring  them  for  a  recmital  both  of  men  and  mon^, 
which  they  have  ordered  him;  the  renowned  earl  of  Callendar  with  some 
troops  of  horse  is  escaped  to  him,  with  whom  he  hath  mnted  hb  remnant. 
If  Cromwell  can  shatter  this  army  also,  he  will  prove  hiaaalf  oae  of  tbe  most 
fortunate  villains  that  ever  acted  mischief;  but  he  wHl  find  hard  play  bere^  for 
these  will  not  be  Uuigh't  out  of  their  loyalty,  or  firj^tened  out  of  themadhrei 
with  the  blttxing  of  his  beaam  no§e/''^FuAt  Porter,  August  Mth  to  SqpL  4tb, 
1648.  In  the  Merc  Pragmat.  he  is  always  designated  i^iifty  Note*,  In  the 
Merc.  Elenct.  the  army  was  made  to  march  **hyike  iiglUmg  ftj^qf  (ke  (^ttuh' 
worm  on  KoWt  note**  And  in  relating  a  conversation  he  ia  said  to  have  had 
with  the  duke  of  Glouster,  when  the  prince  refused  to  be  put  apprentice^  the 
coodunon  is  thus  given  :*-**  4liwaght9f  Note  makes  answer,  *  Bay,  you  must  be 
an  apprentice;  for  all  your  father's  revenue  would  not  make  holy  safwfaction 
for  the  wron^  he  hath  done  the  kingdom;*  and  so  Note  weni  oui  6hwm§^ 
Merc.  Elenct.  February  Slst  to  98th,  1649. 
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of  the  county  militia,  who  amused  him  with  a  treaty  fbr 
capitulating,  till  Lambert  came  up  and  secured  him.  Cal* 
lendar,  however,  with  about  one  half,  refusing  to  await  die 
issue  of  his  generaPs  timid  and  irresolute  negotiationsi  broka 
through  the  enemy  and  escaped.  Thns  was  destroyed  m 
army,  which,  managed  with  common  prudence,  might  hsro 
effected  the  object  for  which  it  was  pretended  to  be  raiaadi 
but  which  was  rendered  useless,  and  erentually  mined  by 
a  junction  with  the  cavaliers,  to  whom,  by  their  own  d^ 
clarations,  the  leaders  were  in  sentiment  utterly  opposed. 
When  the  engagers  entered  England,  Cromwell  was  oggih 
pied  in  the  siege  of  Pembroke  castle ;  and  Fairfax,  who  vas 
friendly  to  the  presbyterians,  was  employed  in  that  of  Ctt' 
Chester.  Had  they  then  issued  a  declaration,  that  they 
meant  to  liberate  the  parliament  and  the  king  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  independents,  and  followed  it  np  by  a  rafud 
march  through  the  counties  attached  to  their  cause,  direet  16 
the  capital,  and  cordially  coalesced  with  the  two  bouses^  alt 
in  their  favour ;  but  their  irresolute  conduct,  the  flagrant  ii 
gularities  of  the  army,  and  the  more  than  suspected  princin 
pies  of  the  commanders,  exasperated  the  people^  and  alloved 
their  opponents  time  to  concentrate  and  overwhelm  thefli* 

Hardly  had  the  fatal  expedition  marched,  when  the  ge^^ 
eral  assembly  sat  down, — July  12th.  Their  modenrtor 
was  Mr.  George  Gillespie,  whose  distinguished  talaBto 
were  universally  known  and  respected;  but  who  leboQitd 
under  the  double  disadvantage  of  ill  health,  and  an  ii 
putation    of   being  favourably   inclined   to    the 


*  The  proceedings  of  the  covenanten  in  this  assembly  bare 
misrepresented.    Those  who  really  adhered  to  the  covaoant^  woaU 
forborne  with  the  sectaries,  and  even  with  the  erastiana,  for  dia  nba  af 
obtaining  substantial  security  for  themsdves;  but  the  death  of  GiWaipii^ 
bade  fair  to  succeed  to  all  the  influence  of  HendersoD,  was  a 
tunate  circumstance  for  the  cause  of  toleration  in  Scotland.    Ha 
divided  the  assembly,  and  carried  a  majority,  for  which  Baillii 
have  borne  him  a  gnidge.    James  Guthrie,  who  was  afterwards 
the  cause,  was  of  similar  sentiments.    Baillie  complains,  that  **  his  [OUaipWf 
draught  [of  the  declaration]  was  wanting  of  that  which  he  thoagbt  diffaUtf  * 
thing;  a  sharp  complaint  against  the  sectarian  army,  and  the  parUaaumfa 
ligence  [in  this]  to  perform  their  part  of  the  covenant**    Here  it 
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Their  principal  business  was  political.      The  committee  of 
estates  hoped  to  prevent  them  from   approving  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  their  commission,  especially  as  they  had  procured 
the  absence  of  the  leading  lay  membersi  Argyle,  the  chan- 
cellor, and  Warriston,  and  had  accused  the  commissionenB  of 
such  misdemeanours,  as  rendered  them  incapable  of  voting 
in  the  assembly,  until  they  were  exculpated;  but  notwith* 
standing,  their  conduct  was  unanimously  approven,  and  their 
judgment   respecting   the   unlawfulness   of  the  engagement, 
confirmed.      At  which,   the  committee,  highly   dissatisfied, 
desired    to    know    what    the   assembly   would    require    for 
securing  religion  ? — the  assembly  answered,  the  repeal  of  the 
unlawful  engagement ;  and,  that  the  popish,  prelatical,  and 
malignant  parties,  should  be  declared  enemies  to  the  cause, 
as  well  as  the  sectaries,  that  all  association  with  their  forces 
or  councils  should  be  avoided,  and  that  the  management  of  the 
public  afiuirs,  might  be  intrusted  to  men  of  undoubted  and 
unimpeachable  integrity,  whose  conduct  had  given  no  just 
cause  of  exception  or  jealousy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
peated the  demands  of  the  commission ;  to  this  the  committee 
replied,  craving  scripture  for  the  unlawfulness  of  the  engage* 
ment,  and  for  their  meddling  with  matters  of  war  and  peace* 
The  assembly  justified  themselves  in  a  declaration  concerning 
the  present  dangers  of  religion,  and  especially  the  unlawful  en* 
gagement  in  war  against  the  kingdom  of  England : — ^^  Our 
witness,''  said  they,  ^*  is  in  heaven,  and  our  record  on  high, 
that  we  do  not  tliis  irom  any  disrespect  to  the  parliament, 

be  remembered,  however,  that  the  covenanters,  like  all  other  public  bodies, 
that  ever  existed,  were  liable  to  be  influenced  by  their  difierent leaders;  and, 
like  them,  liable  to  the  charge  of  occasional  inconsistency.  Their  ruling  prin- 
ciples of  love  to  rehgion  and  liberty  never  changed,  but  their  concessions  to 
sectaries  varied,  and  would  have  been  much  more  in  consonance  with  true 
christian  principles,  but  for  the  affected  zeal  of  those  political  hypocrites,  who 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  stigmatize  them  as  fanatics  and  dissemblers,  and 
wbo,  by  an  incessant  repetition  of  their  slanders, — the  more  fiiriousJy  re- 
peated, the  more  clearly  they  were  refuted,— have  contrived,  among  thoae 
who  do  not  choose  to  examine,  to  shift  from  tlieir  own  shoulders  the  charge 
of  hypocrisy,  of  which  they  stood  doubly  guilty.  Stevenson's  Ch.  Hist.  vol. 
ill.  p.  1260.  Baillie's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  S99,  et  seq.  Printed  Acts,  I64i. 
Riishworth. 

VOL.  IV.  2  s 
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whom  we  liave  honoured,  and  will  ever  honour,  and  ako  obey 
in  all  tilings  which  are  agreeable  to  the  word  of  G€)d,  to  <mr 
solemn  covenants,  and  to  tlie  duties  of  our  callings;  nor  from 
any  disloyalty  to  tlie  king,  or  any  contentious  humour  abont 
light  or  small  matters,  but  from  conscience  of  our  duty  idiea 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  peace,  and  liberties  of  the  Idrk  are 
encompassed,  and  almost  overwhelmed  with  great  and  growing 
dangers."     They  lamented  the  manner  in  which  the  army.  wa» 
raised,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  the  un- 
principled character  of  the  soldiers, — ^arising  from  the  admliMon 
of  papists,  Irish  non-covenanters,  malignants,  and  men  under 
church  discipline, — who,  in  forwarding  the  levy,  bad  ^^  used  hor- 
rible extortion  of  money,  and  great    spoil  of  goods,  singling 
out  those  for  the  objects  of  their  oppression  who  were  known 
to  have  petitioned  parliament  against  the  engagement^  or  to 
make  conscience  of  the  worship  of  God  in  their  fiunilies ;  and* 
as  thoush  the  war  had  been  against  God  himself,  the  Sabbalha 
were  neglected  and  profaned  by  riot,  ministers  and  people  im- 
peded in  coming  together,  divine  worship  in  many  places  dis- 
turbed,  the  preachers  insulted,  and  the  hearers  dragged  to  the 
rendezvous."     They  complained  ^^  that  the  desires  of  the  kirk 
for  the  safety  and  security  of  religion  had  been  entirely  ne- 
glected in  the  engagement ;"  and  i^  God's  glory  be  intended,** 
they  asked,  ^'  what  meaneth  the  employing  and  protecting  in 
this  army  so  many  blasphemers,   persecutors  of  piety,  and 
others,  guilty  of  notorious  and  crying  sins  ?— or  how  can  it  be 
pretended  that  the  good  of  religion  is  principally  aimed  atf 
when  it  is  proposed  that  the  king's  majesty  shall  be  brouf^t  to 
some  of  his  houses,  in  or  near  London,  with  freedom,  honomy 
and  safety,  before  ever  there  be  any  security  had  from  him,  or 
so  much  as  any  application  made  to  him  for  the  good  of  i^ 
ligion?     They  considered  themselves,  therefore,  called  upon 
to  declare  the  many  clear  and  full   testimonies  of  scriptnn 
against  the  violation  of  covenants ;  and  that  the 
was  a  direct  breach  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant^ 
evident  from  the  neglect  by  the  engagers  of  every  artide  in 
that   treaty  which   regarded   the   reformation  of  religion  m 
England  and  Ireland,  of  which  there  was  some  hop^ul  bo- 
ginning,  and   for  which  a  good   foundation  had   been  laid, 
73 
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'  also,   when,   instead  of  endeavouring  to  preserve  peace  and 
union,   a  breach  is  endeavoured  between  the  kingdoms,  not 
only  in  taking  in  and  garrisoning  their  frontier  towns,  but, 
likewise,  entering  the  kingdom  of  England  with  an  army,  and 
joining  with  the  common  enemies  of  both  kingdoms.     They 
could  not,  in  these  circumstances,  without  involving  themselves 
in  the  guiltiness  of  so  unlawful  an  enterprise,  send  ministers  to 
attend  the  army.  In  these  circumstances  they  called  ^^upon  all  and 
every  one  of  the  members  of  this  reformed  kirk  of  Scotland  to 
search  narrowly  into  tlie  sins  which  have  procured  so  great  judg* 
ments  and  so  sad  an  interruption  of  the  work  of  God;  and  if  the 
breach  of  covenant,  even  in  meaner  things,  provoketh  the  Lord 
to  say,  *  Behold,  I  proclaim  a  liberty  for  you,  to  the  sword, 
to  the  pestilence,  and  to  the  famine,  and  I  will  ^ve  the  men 
that  hath  transgressed  my  covenant — not  excepting,  but  ex- 
pressly mentioning  princes — I  will  give  them  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies :'   let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  seriously 
ponder  how  terrible  judgments  the  violation  of  a  covenant  so 
recently,  so  advisedly,  so  solemnly  made,  and  in  so  weighty 
matters,  may  draw  on,  if  not  timeously  prevented  by  speedy 
repentance."     And  they  very  naturally  finish  with  an  exhorta- 
tion to  the  people  to  beware  of  all  oaths  and  bonds,  which  may 
relate  to  the  cause  of  God,  unless  they  be  approved  of  by  the 
general  assembly,  or  their  commissioners ;  to  the  ministers  to 
be  in  no  ways  accessory  to  the  sinful  engagement;  and  to  all 
civil  judicatories,  and  every  one  intrusted  with  power,  to  con- 
sider as  they  should  give  a  strict  account  before  th6  Judge  of 
the  quick  and  the  dead,  how  fearful  a  thing  it  is  to  oppress  the 
consciences  of  their  brethren,  by  forcing  them  to  comply  witli 
what   they  are   convinced  is  sin,    or   by  treating  them  with 
severity  for  not  obeying  such  injunctions. 

The  assembly  likewise  sent  a  supplication  to  the  king,  in  a 
strain  suited  to  the  seriousness  of  their  character  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  case.  They  told  him, "  Although,  through  the  sug- 
gestions of  evil  men,  he  might  entertain  hard  thoughts  of  them 
and  their  proceedings,  yet  they  could  appeal  to  the  Searcher 
of  hearts,  who  knew  that  they  bore  upon  their  spirits  those 
humble  and  dutiful  respects  for  his  majesty  that  loyal  subjects 
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owed  to  their  native  sovereign ;  and  that  one  of  their  greatest 
enjoyments  upon  earth  would  be,  to  see  him  reigning  for  tbc 
Lord,  in  righteousness  and  peace,  over  these  nations.  Thejr 
sympathized  with  his  present  low  condition  and  treatment^  of 
which  they  expressed  their  abhorrence;  yet  reminded  hinit 
that  it  would  be  his  wisdom,  in  this,  as  in  all  that  had  befidlen  . 
him  for  some  years  past,  to  read  the  righteous  hand  of  the 
Lord  writing  bitter  things  against  him,  for  all  his  provocft^ 
tions,  especially  for  resisting  the  Lord's  work,  and  autborizingi 
by  his  commissions,  the  shedding  the  blood  of  his  people^  for 
which  it  was  high  time  to  repent,  that  there  might  be  no  more 
wrath  against  him  and  his  realms.  They  regretted  that  hb 
concessions  were  unsatisfactory,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
league  and  covenant,  and  warned  and  besought  him,  as  the 
servants  of  the  most  high  God,  and  in  his  name,  that  he  would 
not  draw  new  guilt  upon  his  throne,  and  make  these  kiDgdoms 
again  a  field  of  blood,  by  owning  the  engagement,  which  had 
already  been  the  cause  of  so  much  sorrow  and  suffiering  to  the 
people  of  God  in  Scotland.  Disappointed  in  persuading  par- 
liament to  solicit  his  majesty,  they  now  themselves  entreated 
him  to  suffer  himself  to  be  possessed  with  right  thoughts  of  the 
league  and  covenant,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  his  loyal  sulgects 
in  regard  to  it,  and  give  his  assent  for  enjoining  the  same  in  his 
dominions;  and  if,  ofter  so  many  dear  bought  experiences  of  the 
dangers  of  evil  counsel,  he  would  now  be  so  wise  2E  to  avoid  ii^ 
and  hearken  to  their  supplication,  they  were  confident^  by  diis 
means,  he  might  yet  be  restored  to  his  former  greatness,  and  a 
sureand  firm  peace  secured."  Theytooktfais,theirlastadmonitoij 
leave,  in  a  deep  and  grave  tone  of  earnest  expostulation,  irfiidi 
might  well  recur  to  the  misguided  king  in  the  few  closing  monlliB 
of  his  eventful  life.  ^^  We  take  it  as  a  great  mercy,''  are  As 
concluding  sentences  of  the  supplication,  ^  and  as  a  door  of 
hope,  that  God  still  inclines  the  hearts  of  all  his  servants  to  paQr 
for  your  majesty ;  and  we  would  not  have  your  majerty  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  light  thing  that  you  have  been  preserved  aUve' when 
many  thousands  have,  by  your  procurement,  fallen  on  your  left 
hand.  God  forbid  that  your  majesty  sliould  any  longer  deqpise 
the  word  of  exhortation,  the  riches  of  his  gracious  forbearance 
and  long-suffering,  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  leads 
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you  to  repentance.  For  if  your  miijesty  do  so,  as  we  are  afraid 
all  the  counsels  and  endeavours  for  your  majesty's  re*establisli« 
ment  shall  be  in  vain,  and  without  success^  because  of  the 
wrath  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  brings  down  the  mighty  from 
his  tlirone,  and  scatters  the  proud  in  the  imaginations  of  their 
hearts.  So  shall  we  mourn  in  secret  for  it,  and  for  all  the 
miseries  that  are  like  to  come  upon  your  throne  and  your  do- 
minions, and  comfort  ourselves  in  this,  that  we  have  delivered 
our  own  souls." 

Amid  all  their  distractions  and  distresses,  it  deserves 
to  be  recorded,  to  the  honour  of  this  assembly,  that  they 
did  not  forget  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  country, 
especially  the  barbarous  districts ;  they  approved  of  an  over* 
ture,  that  forty  Highland  boys  of  a  good  genius,  and  approven 
by  the  synod  of  Argyle,  be  put  to  schools,  and  trained  up  in 
learning,  and  that  every  parish  should  pay  forty  shillinga 
Scots,  yearly,  for  their  maintenance;  but  they  never  possessed 
power  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  twenty  years  after,  when 
the  south  and  the  west  were  desolated  by  the  savages  from  the 
hills,  the  presbyterians  of  the  Lowlands  acknowledged  that 
their  sufferings  at  their  hands  were  a  merited  punishment  for 
having  delayed  to  provide  for  the  instruction  and  civilization 
of  the  neglected  mountaineer. 

The  proceedings  of  the  assembly  were  highly  resented  by 
the  committee  of  estates,  who  in  prospect  of  Hamilton's  suc- 
cess, threatened  to  suppress  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  aa 
a  judicatory  sub-established  by  law,  and  to  bring  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  ministers  to  account  for  their  opposition. 
In  return,  the  ministers  separated  equally  displeased  with  the 
committee,  afraid  of  their  resentment,  irritated  at  their 
threats,  and  anxious  about  the  progress  of  the  duke's  army, 
which  they  deprecated  as  a  misfortune  to  the  country,  '*  for 
though  there  was  among  them,  much  pretended  zeal  for  the 
end  of  the  covenant,  uniformity  of  religion,  suppression  of 
vice,  and  the  like ;"  ^^  yet  the  greater  pretence,"  said  they, 
<^  made  of  religious  ends,  to  varnish  and  paint  over  malignant 
designs,  the  more  hateful  are  these  unto  God,  and  unto  good 
nien ;"  and  even  Baillie  himself,  who  was  a  trimmer  in  his 
politics,  although  he  '^  wished  that  the  cursed  army  should 
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evanish  in  smoke,  and  their  friends  in  the  houses,  citjt  and 
country,  be  brought  to  their  well  deserved  ruin ;  and  that  tbe 
king  and  his  family,  should  at  last  be  in  some  Deamess  le* 
stored  to  their  dignity  and  former  condition'' — ^*^  feared  that 
his  restitution  should  come  by  these  hands,  and  be 'so  ill 
prepared,  that  the  glorious  reformation  the  nation  had  snt 
fered  so  much  for,  should  be  endangered/' 

Nor  were  they  suffered  long  to  remain  in  suspense— tlMj 
rose  on  the  12th  of  August,  on  the  17th,  18th,  and  19tli,  tbe 
supporters  of  the  engagement  were  irremediably  disoom- 
fited,  and  the  covenanters  in  turn  became  lords  of  the  aa- 
cendanL  When  the  duke's  army  entered  England,'  the 
nobles,  who  had  protested  against  that  measure,  oomiMiieed 
a  new  levy  to  withstand  the  engagers,  in  case  of  their  beilig 
successful,  and  attempting  to  re-establish  the  king  with  im- 
limited  power  upon  the  throne.  The  ministers,  who  had 
threatened  with  excommunication  all  who  abetted  the  engage- 
ment, encouraged  them ;  and,  at  this  time,  started  a  doobCy 
how  far  it  was  lawful  to  pay  money  voted  by  a  faction  in  pai^ 
liament, — so  they  denominated  the  ruling  party*— 4br  die 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  an  unlawful  engagement,  in  op- 
position to  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  nation;  diecotai-^ 
mittee  of  estates,  in  return,  denounced  as  rebels,  all  who  wonld 
not  swear  to  support  the  whole  of  the  acts  of  the  late  pariiament; 
while  the  people  remained  uncertain  whom  to  obey,  distracttS 
between  the  executions  of  the  state,  and  the  terrora  of  tlM 
church.  But,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  disaster  reached  Seot* 
land,  they  were  regarded  as  the  voice  of  providence^  aiadthe 
western  counties,  which  had  with  difficulty  been  kf^t  qOiM^ 
broke  out  into  open  insurrection ;  the  earls  of  EglintOD  and 
Cassils  heading  those  of  the  low  country,  and  ArgjlrnnJljtwl 
don,  directing  the  highland  districts.  Upon  hearing  of  thMI 
movements,  the  committee  of  estates  at  Edinburgh,  collrieMi 
the  few  troops  remaining  in  the  country  as  a  guard,  JEind  ilM^ 
minated  the  earl  of  Lanark,  commander.  Had  their  oldj 
danger  arisen  from  the  tumultuous  assemblage,  thia-niickt 
easily  have  been  met,  but  the  advance  of  the  victorious  - 

*  Baillic,  vol.  ii.  p.  506. 
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taries  was  much  more  to  be  dreaded;  an  express  was  there* 
fore  despatched  to  recall  Munroe,  and  Lanark  marched  south 
with  all  the  forces  he  could  muster,  to  join  him,  the  road 
being  thus  left  open,  the  westlanders  proceeded  to  Edinburgh, 
and  the  committee  of  estates  withdrew. — This  was  called  the 
whigs'  road.* 

Munroe,  during  the  advance  of  the  duke,  had  remained  at 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  with  the  Scoto-Irish  forces,  where  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  Cromwell's  approach.  When  that 
general  had  reached  Skepton  castle,  in  Yorkshire,  which 
being  equidistant  from  his  quarters  and  Preston,  he,  dread- 
ing to  be  attacked  while  unsupported,  retreated  to  Appleby, 
and  sent  notice  to  Hamilton,  who  either  never  received  or 
disregarded  the  information.  On  learning,  however,  that 
Cromwell  had  taken  the  road  to  Preston,  he  returned  to  his 
former  station,  where  he  kept  his  horse  and  foot  night  and 
day  in  readiness ;  but  he  received  no  orders  for  his  direction. 
Two  days  after,  his  patrole  upon  the  Preston  road,  were 
early  in  the  morning  unexpectedly  alarmed  by  the  confused 
noise  and  trampling  of  horse  at  a  distance,  it  was  the  scat- 
tered rear-guard  of  the  duke's  army,  bringing  intelligence  of 
his  defeat  Munroe  entreated  them  to  remain  with  him ; — they 
were  about  fifteen  hundred  horsemen — ^but  they  refused,  and 
proceeded  to  Scotland,  spoiling  and  plundering  as  they  past, 
and  rendering  the  country  more  hostile  than  ever  to  the  unfor«* 
tunate  stragglers,  who  afterwards  sought  to  escape.  He  then, 
on  ascertaining  the  full  extent  of  the  misfortune,  retired  by 

*  Kirkton*s  Hist.  p.  46.  Burnet  calif  it  the  Whiggamores'  iDroad,  and  thus 
giyes  the  deri?atioD  of  the  term  :--**  The  south-west  counties  of  Scotland 
ha?e  seldom  com  enough  to  serve  them  round  the  year,  and  the  northern 
parts  producing  more  than  they  need,  those  in  the  west  come  in  the  summer 
to  buy  at  Leith  the  stores  that  come  from  the  north,  and  from  a  word  Wig- 
gam,  used  in  driving  their  horses,  all  that  drove  were  called  Whiggnroores-^ 
shorter  Whiggs." — Hist  voL  i.  p.  58.  The  name  has  also  been  derived  from 
Whigg — the  whey  of  butter-milk—"  the  poorest  of  kitchen ;"  which  the 
covenanters  were  said,  in  their  digress,  to  be  happy  to  procure,  and  were 
thence,  in  derision,  called  Whiggs*  The  term  was  afterwards  more  honour- 
ably applied — it  were  devoutly  to  be  wished  it  had  never  been  assumed  by 
worse  subjects. 
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the  east  road,*  with  the  intention  of  setting  fire  to  die  ooal 
pits  at  Newcastle ;  but  on  his  march  received  the  orders  from 
the  committee  of  estates  for  bis  return.  At  Haddingtoily  be 
was  met  by  the  earls  of  Crawford,  Glencairn,  abd  Luiark  s 
and  when  the  forces  were  mustered  at  Gladsmoir,  thejr 
amounted  to  three  thousand  horse,  and  two  thoiisfliid  fiioC; 
With  these  Munroe  proposed  to  attack  the  west  country 
whigs,  who  were  now  modelled  into  a  regular  army  by  Dvrid 
Leslie,  and  other  officers  who  had  refused  the  engagement; 
but  the  committee  of  estates  having  already  entered  iiilo  a 
n^otiation,  and  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  arms  with  the  otber 
party,  would  not  consenLf  Disappointed  in  thisy  he,  in  con* 
cert  with  Lanark,  made  an  insidious  attempt  to  regain  tar 
the  engagers  the  command  of  the  country4  He  set  out  with 
his  troops  to  obtain  possession  of  the  pass  of  Stirling  in 
order  to  prevent  the  junction  of  Argyle  with  the  other  asso- 
ciated lords,  while  Lanark  proceeded  to  Perth  to  eDdeavoor 
to  raise  an  army  in  the  north.  On  his  march,  he  had  nearly 
surprised  Cassils  at  Linlithgow,  who  made  a  hasty  retreat 
to  Borrowstownness,  and  thence  to  the  Queensferry ;  but  was 
more  successful  at  Stirling.  When  he  had  reached  Larbert, 
being  told  that  Argyle  was  in  Stirling  with  about  sixty  hoise^ 
and  a  number  of  foot,  leaving  his  infantry  to  follow,  lie  rode 
forward  with  all  his  cavalry,  and  making  a  circuit,  entttrsd 
that  town  by  the  park.  On  an  alarm  being  given,  the  marqals 
with  a  few  horse,  had  only  time  to  escape  by  the  brid^ 
his  untrained  foot  soldiers  attempting  to  follow,  were  met 
and  mercilessly  cut  down  by  Sir  George's  troopers;  HtBj 
made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  after  about  a  hundred  were 
killed,  the  remainder  were  taken  prisoners. 

Elated  with  the  success  of  this  skirmish,  the  committee 
of  estates  issued  orders  for  all  the  fencible  men  in  the  north 
to  join  Munroe  at  Stirling,  but  the  nobles  would  not  obey  dm 
call,  and  the  army,  now  placed  under  the  earl  of  Leven 
and  Leslie,  re-enforced  by  the  gentlemen  from  Fite^  and  by 

•  Whkdock,  p.  SSI. 

-f  Rushwortb,  vol.  vii.  p.  1273.    Burnet's  Mem.  p.  374,  et  leq. 
J  Thurlow's  Stale  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 
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the  earl  of  Buccleugb,  and  the  Scotts  from  the  borrler,  who  had 
followed  and  watched  Munroe,  prevented  all  communication  with 
the  south.    Argyle,  meanwhile,  arrived  in  Edinbargfa,  exaaper* 
atedat  thefaithlessattack,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  party,  who  had  ever  been  averse  to  the  invasion  of 
England,  made  application  to  Cromwell  for  aid  to  quiet  the  dis- 
orders  of  the  country,  in  terms  of  the  article  of  the  treaty,  by 
which  the  two  kingdoms  were  mutually  engaged  to  render  each 
other  assistance  in  repressing  any  internal  disturbances  that 
might  arise  from  the  machinations  of  those  who  were  enemies 
to  the  covenant,  or  who  should  attempt  to  sow  discord  be*> 
iween  the  two  nations.*     With  this  request,  Cromwell  infr* 
mediately  compliedi   and  returned  an  afiectionate  answer, 
*' professing  with  all  heartiness,  to  be  ready  to  join  with  them 
against  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  and  good  will  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  desiring  nothing  more  than  the  root* 
ing  out  of  trust  all  loose  persons,  and  such  as  were  enemies 
to  goodness  and  good  men ;  assuring  them,  at  the  same  time, 
that  in  his  entrance,  he  would  deny  himself  and  his  soldiers, 
what  he  would  take  in  England.'' 

Perceiving  the  impossibility  of  resisting  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  and  the  united  force  of  England  and  the  covenanters, 
the  engagers  yielded  at  last  to  listen  to  the  mediation  of  the 
ministers;  and  upon  condition  of  having  their  lives  and  fortunes 
secured,  and  that  they  should  not  be  called  to  account  for  their 
late  conduct,  agreed  to  demit  their  offices,  and  disband  their 
forces.  Munroe  with  his  troops  were  to  receive  a  month's 
pay,  and  be  permitted  to  return  to  Ireland;  bat  Monk,  who 
commanded  there,  had  taken  advantage  of  his  absence  and  rof 
duced  the  garrisons  of  Belfast,  Carrickforgus,  and  Colerain. 

After  the  decisive  victory  at  Preston,  Cromwell  advanced 
with  his  forces  toward  Scotland.  He  was  met  at  Berwick  by 
messengers  from  the  committee  of  estates,  now  consisting 
entirely  of  covenanters  since  the  Hamtltonian  faction  had  de^ 
mitted,  who  brought  him  a  letter  from  the  chancellor  in  theff 
name,  *^  thanking  him  for  his  readiness  to  assist  them,  and  for 
the  good  order  and  discipline  which  he  had  maintained  in  his 

•  Whitdock,  p.  SS4. 
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army,  by  preventing  any  stragglers  from  doing  mischief  when 

they  lay  so  near  the  borders;  informing  him,  at  the  same  time* 

of  tiieir  treaty  with  the  other  party,  and  their  own  anxiety  ta 

avoid  every  thing  which  might  import  an  accession  to  the  guilt 

of  the  late  engagement:  that,  in  consequence,  they  bad  given 

orders  for  disbanding  the  Scottish  forces  in  the  garrisons  of 

Berwick  and  Carlisle,  and  delivering  the  towns  for  the  use  €if 

the  parliament  of  England/'    Having  received  and  garrisoned 

Berwick,  the  English  general  proceeded,  by  invitation  of  the 

committee,  to  Edinburgh  to  settle  the  tranquillity  of  Scotland  in 

conjunction  with  them.     At  Edinburgh  he  was  received  with 

great  pomp,  and  lodged  in  the  earl  of  Moray's  house  in  the 

Canongate,  with  a  strong  guard  placed  before  his  gate  for  hon- 

nour  and  security.*   The  lord  provost  and  magistrates  paid  him 

complimentary  visits,  as  if  he  had  been  the  sovereign,  and  the 

ministers  congratulated  his  arrival  as  the  saviour  of  the  conntry. 

To  mark  more  strongly  their  regard  he  was  maintained  at  the 

public  expense,  and  a  magnificent  entertainment  was  given  to 

liim  and  his  officers,  along  with  generals  Leven,  Lesliei  the 

marquis  of  Argyle,    and  a  number  of  Scottish  nobility  in 

Edinburgh  castle,  from  which  he  departed  under  a  discharge 

of  artillery ;  the  parties  little  imagining  that  within  two  years 

they  would  meet  again  under  very  different  circumstances. 

During  his  stay  in  the  capital,  all  the  forces  on  both  sides 

were  disbanded,  except  one  thousand  foot,  and  five  kundred 

horse,  under  the  command  of  Leven  and  Leslie,  who^  ttH 

gctlier  with  two  regiments  of  horse,  and  two  troops  of  drt^ 

goons,  under  general  Lambert,  were  to  remain  imbodiedy  to 

protect  the  covenanters  and  secure  the  new  arrangenients.f 

Frequent  consultations  were  necessarily  held  between  Crom- 
well and  the  ruling  party,  at  which  the  royalists  slanderoosly 
affirmed  that  the  execution  of  Charles  was  concerted  with 
Argyle;  the  regulation  of  Scotland,  and  arranging  the  places 
necessary  to  secure  the  ascendency  of  the  covenanters,  were 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Cromwell  during  the  whole 
of  his  stay;  nor  does  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  marquis 

*  Guthrie  says,  Lady  Home's,  Mem.  p.  297. 

-|*  AVhitelock,  p*  336.     Rush  worth,  voL  viii.  p.  1106. 
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rant  our  believing  the  mischievous  reports  which  were  circu- 
lated by  his  enemies,  of  his  wishing  to  usurp  the  throne  or 
change  the  government.  Having  obtained  the  restitution  of 
the  two  frontier  fortresses,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  engagers 
from  the  municipal  offices  in  the  metropolis  and  the  next  par- 
liament, Cromwell  returned  to  England,  to  take  an  active  share 
in  the  important  transactions  going  forward  in  the  metropolis, 
which  threatened  to  subvert  the  independent  interest  and  anni- 
hilate the  army.  He  was  followed  by  Sir  John  Chiesley  and 
Mr.  Robert  Blair,  minister,  as  interim  commissioners  till  the 
estates  should  assemble,  to  express  the  gratitude  of  Scotland 
for  the  good  offices  of  the  lieutenant-general,  and  their  desire 
to  cultivate  the  amity  of  the  two  houses,  and  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  existing  treaties. 

Nothing  is  a  greater  proof  of  real  magnanimity  than  being 
able  to  submit  with  dignity  to  the  pressure  of  unavoidable  ca- 
lamity. A  mind  of  a  superior  order  commands  circumstances, 
not  less  by  yielding  gracefully,  and  without  the  appearance  of 
constraint,  than  by  unshaken  constancy  in  resisting  as  long  as 
there  exists  any  rational  appearance  of  success.  Charles  could 
not  perceive  this — he  resisted  with  obstinacy  till  every  chance 
was  fled.  He  lired  and  disgusted  his  opponents,  by  pertina- 
cious quibbling,  and  scholastic  or  casuistical  controversy,  till  at 
last  concessions,  wrung  from  him  by  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
bis  state,  became  as  unavailing  as  they  were  rendered  con- 
temptible. While  the  English  parliament  were  freed  from 
the  influence  of  the  army,  and  the  presbyterians,  during  the 
absence  of  Cromwell  and  his  party,  constituted  a  majority,  a 
new  treaty  was  commenced  with  the  king,  and  the  restored 
members  were  extremely  urgent  to  have  it  concluded^  that 
the  weight  of  the  crown  thrown  into  the  parliamentary  scale^ 
might  enable  them  still  to  balance  the  sword  in  the  bands  of 
their  opponents,  and  had  his  majesty  at  once,  and  without 
hesitation,  at  the  commencement,  acquiesced  in  those  conces- 
sions which  he  oflered  at  the  close  of  the  discussions,  he 
might,  probably,  have  been  restored  to  his  throne,  and  have 
avoided  the  scaffold;  but  his  object,  in  entering  upon  negotia- 
tions, was  to  protract  time  till  the  result  of  other  disputations 
more  congenial  to  his  disposition  were  ascertained:  he  trusted 
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to  the  operations  of  Hamilton  and  the  efforts  of  the  royalist^* 
and  was  rather  desirous  of  entering  his  capital  '*  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  than  at  the  tail  of  a  treaty." 

The  subjects  of  discussion  were  the  same  as  those  whidi 
had  been  fully  canvassed  at  Oxford,  Uxbridge,  and  New- 
castle;  the   arguments   were  the  same,   and  when  his  liStf 
liberty,  and  crown  were  in  suspense,  the  king  yexatioiisly 
reiterated  objections,  which  he  well  knew  would  never  be 
listened  to,  and  repeated  propositions,  which  he  ^as  equally 
certain  would  be  rejected ;  he  seemed  to  pique  himself  jipon 
sustaining  a  debate  when  the  object  was  to  settle  a  kingdom, 
and  although  their  mutual  requisitions  were  fully  understoodt 
he  pertinaciously  dissected  them,  as  if  they  had  never  pre- 
viously been  mentioned.     The  parliamentary  coromiasionersy 
on  their  knees,  and  with  tears,  entreated  him  to  despatch  the 
business  with  all  po'isible  haste,*  and  assured  him,  if,  withoat 
the  formaliQr  of  iziterchanging  written  memorials,  he  would 
frankly  empower  them  to  make  his  concessions,  they  did  not 
doubt  but  that  in  a  few  days  he  would  be  brought  up  widi 
freedom,  honour,  and  safety  to  parliament,  and  that  a  speedy 
settlement  would  be  obtained;   but  Charles,   remainii^  still 
under  the  delusion  that  no  settlement  could  be  accomplished 
without  him,  and  that  come  what  might  his  person  was  sacn^ 
continued  to  procrastinate,  till  Hamilton  was  defeated^  and 
Colchester  taken ;  then,  when  the  army  and  the  independents 
were  triumphant,  he  consented—to  revoke  every  hostile  pn>* 
clamation  and  declaration  against  parliament,  and  to  admcwp* 
ledge  that  they  had  taken  up  arms  in  self-defence; — a  preamble 
which  they  had  long  contested,  but  wliich  they  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  their  own   preservation,   and  he   admitted,   only 
provided  the  whole  treaty  were  concluded ; — ^to  surrender  die 
militia,  and  the  nomination  of  the  cliief  officers  o(  state  for 
twenty  years : — to  give  full  satisfaction  respecting  Ireland,  and 
to  acknowledge  the  parliamentary  great  seal.    Religion,  and  tlw 
exemption  from  pardon  of  seven  delinquents,  were  die  only 
points  upon  which  they  continued  to  disagree.     Parliament 
required  the  total  abolition  of  prelacy,  and  the  approbation  of 

*  Burnet's  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  61.    Wliitclock,  p.  531. 
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the  covenant;  Charles  was  willing  to  give  up  archbishopsi 
deans,  and  chapters,  but  not  bishops,  these  he  considered  sb 
essential  to  a  church,  the  parliament  considered  them  as  sup* 
porters  of  despotism.  *  Dreading  the  re-establishment  of 
episcopacy  if  its  most  irresistible  aigument  remained  uncon^ 
troverted,  parliament  had  sold  the  church  lands:  despairing  of 
re-introducing  his  beloved  hierarchy  if  its  emoluments  were  for 
ever  alienated,  Charles  refused  to  confirm  the  sale,  and  proposed 
to  grant  ninety-nine  years'  leases,  at  the  old  rents.  But  the  par- 
liament, who  recollected  the  manner  in  winch  episcopacy  sub- 
verted presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  and  who  perceived  in  the 
king's  anxious  reservations  in  its  favour,  a  determination  to 
preserve  the  seedlings  of  the  hierarchy,  which  clearer  skies  and 
more  propitious  seasons  might  ripen  into  cedars,  determined  that 
their  spreading  branches  should  never  shade  their  eccle^astical 
Lebanon.  Their  inflexibility  on  this  point,  was  confirmed  by 
the  transpiring  of  the  engagement  between  Charles  and  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  at  the  Isle  of  Wight;  its  unsatisfactory 
concessions  had  divided  the  Scottish  nation,  and  the  preference 
shown  by  Hamilton  to  the  malignants,  justified  the  fears  of  all  the 
presbyterians,  that  they  were  not  less  obnoxious  to  the  royal 
suspicion  and  hatred,  than  the  independents.  This  was  a  wide 
field  for  controversy,  and  here  the  disputants  wrangled,  till  the 
army  stepped  in  and  settled  the  controversy. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think,  that  even  at  this  period,  Charies 
still  played  a  double  game,  and  that  not  satisfied  with  having 
involved  again  his  ancient  kingdom  in  confiision  and  blood, 
nor  pleased  with  the  thousands,  who,  during  the  summer,  had 
been  idly  sacrificed  to  his  unreasonable  obstinacy,  he  still  medi- 
tated new  plans  of  mischief,  and  that  the  tenderness  of  con- 
science which  he  urged,  was  only  to  protract  the  negotiations 
till  he  could  find  the  means  of  kindling,  for  the  fourth  time^ 
the  flames  of  civil  war  in  his  devoted  country.  Hopdess  of 
Scotland,  he  eagerly  turned  to  Ireland,  to  which  he  meditated 
an  escape — ^liis  own  letters  shall  speak  for  him.  Afraid  lest 
Ormond  should  trust  his  public  professions  and  believe .  him 
sincere,  he  tells  him,  [October  10th,  1648,]     **  I  must  com- 

•  Ludlow,  folio  cd.  p.  102. 
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mand  you  two  things,  first,  to  obey  all  my  wife's  oommandfl^ 
then  not  to  obey  any  public  command  of  mine,  until  I  send 
you  word  that  I  am  free  from  restraint ;  lastly,  be  not  startled 
at  my  great  concessions  concerning  Ireland,  for  they  will  oome 
to  nothing."  And  same  month,  28th,  thus  writes  him»  **  This 
is  not  only  to  confirm  the  contents  of  that,  but  also  to  approve 
of  certain  commands  to  you,  likewise  to  command  you  to  pro- 
secute certain  instructions,  until  I  shall,  imder  my  hand,  give 
you  other  commands.  And  though  you  will  hear  that  this 
treaty  is  near,  or  at  least,  most  likely  to  be  concluded,  yet  b^ 
lieve  it  not,  but  pursue  the  way  you  are  in  with  all  poadUe 
vigour.  Deliver  that,  also  my  command,  to  all  my  friendsy 
but  not  in  a  public  way,  because  it  may  be  inconvenient  to 
me."  And  in  a  letter  to  Hopkins,  he  is  fully  more  exfdicit; 
^^  To  deal  freely  with  you,"  says  he,  ^^  the  great  conoeflBioa  I 
made  to-day,  [October  9th,]  was  merely  in  order  to  mj  eacupeg 
of  which,  if  I  had  not  hopes,  I  had  not  done,  for  then  I  oould 
return  to  my  strait  prison  without  reluctance ;  but  now  I  con- 
fess it  would  break  my  heart,  having  done  that  which  nothing 
but  an  escape  can  justify."  *  If  the  king  had  been  true  to 
any  one  party,  and  had  honestly  and  openly  adhered  to  theiBi 
his  misfortunes  would  have  claimed  our  pity,  however  much 
we  might  have  been  disposed  to  detest  his  principles;  but  when 
we  see  him  in  the  most  solemn  negotiations,  acting  with  ao 
much  duplicity,  a  feeling  of  contempt  mingles  with  the  indiff^ 
nation  which  it  is  impossible  to  repress,  at  seeing  such  selfi^ 
ness  sporting  with  the  best  interest  of  a  nation,  whose  wdfium 
it  was  his  paramount  duty  to  have  consulted. 

Hollis  and  the  restored  members  in  the  house  of  coi 


*  Ormond  had  gone  to  Ireland  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  ii 
and  prepare  them  for  receiving  and  aiding  the  king;  yet  Charles  aasured 
liamenuiry  commissioners,  that  he  had  transacted  nothing  respecting 
except  with  themselves.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  in  treaty  with 
William  Hopkins,  who  resided  opposite  to  Newport,  to  endeavour  his 
although  he  had  promised  the  parliament,  upon  his  honour,  that  he  would 
not  leave  the  island  during  the  discussion  of  the  treaty,  nor  for  twentj^qf^ 
days  after.  Cartes  Ormond,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  17.  Letters  sitljomed  t» 
\N'agst:Hl''s  Vindication,  p.  142,  &c.  Laing's  Hist«  vol.  iii,  p.  419,  4I& 
Brodic's  Krit.  £mp.  vol.  iv.  p.  144. 
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would  have  made  any  concessions  almost  to  obtain  the  king's 
return,  by  which  they  hoped  to  effectuate  the  reduction  of  the 
army,  and  would  have  accepted  of  very  slender  guarantees  in 
order  to  accomplish  their  object.  The  army,  aware  of  this, 
watched  their  motions  with  vigilant  attention,  and  after  dis- 
persing their  enemies  in  the  field,  began  to  consider  how  to 
secure  themselves  from  their  enemies  in  the  council,  they  per- 
ceived their  own  destruction,  and  that  of  the  cause  for  which 
they  had  been  fighting,  in  the  conjunction  of  the  king  and  the 
presbyterians,  and  they  resolved  to  prevent  it  by  a  forcible 
interference. 

Their  first  step  was  to  present  a  remonstrance  to  parliament, 
demanding  justice  on  all  delinquents,  but  particularly  upon 
the  king,  as  the  capital  cause  of  all  the  evils  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  the  late  unjustifiable  renewal  of  bloodshed; — in  this,  how- 
ever, it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  they  had  been  anticipated  nearly 
two  months,  by  a  petition  to  the  same  effect  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London,   to  which  many  thousand  signatures  were 
affixed,  and  upwards  of  a  month  by  the  county  of  Oxford. 
To  their  remonstrance  the  parliament  paid  no  attention,  and  the 
army  again  seized  the  king's  person,  and  carried  him  to  Hurst 
castle,  a  fortress  situate  on  a  small  neck  of  land  opposite.  Against 
this  violation  the  houses  protested,  and  after  a  debate  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  voted  the  king's  concessions  sufficient  grounds  for 
a  treaty ;  the  following  day,  a  number  of  the  principal  officers 
of  the  army  came  to  London,  and  consulting  with  some  of  the 
opposition  members  of  the  commons,  they  resolved  that  the 
measures  taken  by  parliament  were  contrary  to  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them,  and  tended  to  contract  the  guilt  of  the  blood 
that  had  been  shed  upon  themselves  and  the  nation.     That  it 
was,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  army  to  endeavour  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  proceedings,  having  engaged  in  the  war,  not  as 
mercenaries,  but  out  of  judgment  and  conscience^  being  con« 
vinced  that  the  cause  in  which  they  had  embarked  was  just^ 
and  that  the  good  of  the  jeople  was  involved  in  it.     In  pur- 
suance of  this  resolution,  they  agreed   that  none  should  be 
permitted  to  pass  into  the  house,  but  such  as  had  continued 
faithful  to  the  public  interest ;  and  surrounding  St.  Stephen's 
with  guards,  the  obnoxious  individuals  were  arrested  by  special 
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hall  was  fitted  up  with  imposing  grandeur  for  the  occasion, 
and  every  circumstance  of  outward  pomp  was  added,  which 
could  give  dignity  to  the  unparalleled  scene  of  royalty,  ar- 
raigned at  the  bar  of  the  delegated  power  of  the  people,* 

When  the  king  was  carried  to  Hurst  castle,  its  dark  and 
gloomy  appearance  inspired  him  with  a  dread,  that  he  was 
brought  hither  to  be  assassinated,  and  one  night,  when  he 
heard  the  silence  interrupted  by  the  di^wing  up  of  the 
portcullis,  and  the  trampling  of  horses  on  the  bridge,  be 
eagerly  sent  to  inquire  the  cause,  remarking  to  his  attendant, 
that  this  was  a  fit  place  for  such  a  deed;  and  he  felt  relieved, 
when  informed  that  it  was  a  'guard  arrived  to  escort  him  to 
Windsor.  But  he  was  mistaken  in  the  men  with  whom  he 
had  to  do,  and  did  not  understand  the  signs  of  the  times. 
The  power  which  bis  father  had  claimed  jyart  ditHno^  and  the 
plain  unvarnished  manner  in  which  he  had  asserted  his  des- 
potic principles,   had  occasioned  an  universal  investigation 

though  *'  very  much  against  his  owne  will  put  io,  yet  looking  upon  himself  as 
called  hereunto,  durst  not  refuse  it,  as  holding  himself  obliged  by  the  cove* 
nant  of  God,  and  the  publick  trust  of  his  country  reposed  in  him,  although 
he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  danger  he  runne  as  the  condidon  of  things  then 
was.*'  Mem.  p.  304 ;  and  I  have  no  doubts  many  others  acted  from  similar 
motives,  the  public  voice  was  against  the  king,  and  the  army  partook  of  the 
public  feeling.  Cromwell,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  whose  mind, 
were  sagacity  and  decision,  dexterously  availed  himself  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived ;  but  he  has  been  egregiously  in'onged  by  those 
representations,  which  depict  him  as  if  he  had  created  them«  The  vadUat* 
ing  conduct  of  Fairfax,  on  this  occasion,  when  contrasted  with  the  bold 
downright  determination  of  Cromwell,  so  congenial  to  true  English  feeling, 
must  have  tended  greatly  to  weaken  the  general's  influence  in  the  army,  and 
confirm  bis  lieutenant's. 

*  The  king  never  could  persuade  himself  that  he  was  in  any  personal 
danger,  which  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  his  pertinaceous  obsdnAcy 
in  refusing  his  concessions  so  long.  When  the  troops  surrounded  Carisbrook 
castle,  and  there  was  yet  a  chance  of  escape^  the  duke  of  Richmond,  and 
the  earl  of  Lindsay,  urged  him  to  attempt  it ;  but  he  interrupted  them,  stat* 
iog  the  difficulty  if  not  impossibility  of  accomplishing  it,  and  that  the  conse- 
quence would  be,  should  he  miscarry,  his  exasperating  the  army,  and  disr 
heartening  his  friends;  and  added,  **  Nay,  what  ^the  army  should  sdze  him, 
they  must  preserve  him  for  their  own  ukn,  for  that  no  party  could  secure 
their  own  interest,  without  joining  his  with  it."  Col.  Cooke's  Narradve. 
Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  1344. 

VOL.  IV.  2  u 
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into  the  origin  of  royal  power,  and  the  reciprocal  rights  and 
duties  of  prince  and  people.     Charles  by  provoking  the  same 
discussions,  had  contributed  to  weaken  the  charm  which  en- 
circles royalty  in  free  states ;   and  the  violent  defenders  of 
passive  obedience,  by  outraging  the  common  sense  of  the 
people  in  their  zeal  for   the  king,    still  farther  tended  to 
destroy  the  cause  they  so  injudiciously  attempted  to  support. 
By  vesting  the  whole  power  personally  in  the  monarch,  they 
rendered  him  personally  responsible,  and  took  away  those 
surest  guards  of  majesty,  the  accountability  of  the  servEDts 
of  the  crown,  and  the  constitutional  fiction,  that  die  king  caa 
do  no  harm.     At  the  commencement  of  the  dispute,   the 
patriots  abstained  from  bringing  forward  his  majesty  in  all 
their  remonstrances  and  petitions,  the  persons  against  whom 
their  invectives  were  directed,  were  his  advisers;  it  was  those 
who   called   themselves    the    friends    of  royalty,    that   first 
brought  the  sovereign  and  the  parliament  into  contact.     But 
when  he  actually  appeared  in  arms  against  them,  the  saying 
which  became  current  in  the  parliamentary  army,  that  it  was 
as  lawful  to  fire  a  pistol  in  the  face  of  the  king,  as  in  that  of 
any  other  combatant  in  the  field,  evinced  that  idle  reverence 
for  the  sacred  person  formed  no  part  of  the  political  creed  of 
his  opponents.     When  Charles  mentioned  to  colonel  Hbur- 
rison  on  his  progress  to  Windsor,  a  report  that  he  had  heard 
of  his  being  employed  to  assassinate  him ;  the  colonel  r^ 
pelled  the  charge  with  honest  indignation,  but  told  him,  that 
lie  had  said  ^^  the  obligations  of  the  law  were  equally  bind- 
ing on  the  great  and  small,  and  that  justice  had  no  respect  of 
persons."     The  idea  of  making  a  striking  example  of  public 
justice  on  the  highest  delinquent,  was  far  more  consonant  to 
the  rigid  principles  of  these  sturdy  republicans,  than  that  of 
securing  their  own  safety  by  any  private  crime,  and  it  had 
been  long  talked  of,  although,  perhaps,  this  might  be  the 
first  direct  intimation  that  the  king  received  of  the  possibility 
of  his  being  brought  to  the  bar  as  a  criminal  to  answer  in  the 
face  of  the  world  to  charges  preferred  against  him  b}'  those 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  talk  of  as  his  subjects. 

This  unprecedented  trial  commenced,  January  19th,  1649, 
when  the  High  Court  of  Justice  first  sat  in  the  painted  cham- 

75 
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ber,  sergeant  Bradshaw  was  president;  John  Cooke,  nominated 
for  this  occasion,  solicitor-general  for  the  people  of  England, 
had  Dr.  Dorislaus,  Mr.  Steel,  and  Mr.  Aske,  his  assistants. 
Next  day  they  met  in  Westminster  hall,  when  the  king  was 
brought  before  them,  escorted  by  colonel  Hackfer,  and  thirty- 
two  officers,  with  partisans,*  his  own  servants  immediately 
attending  him.      He  was  received  in  the  face  of  the  court 
by  the  sergeant  at  arms,  with  his  mace,  who  conducted  him 
to  the  bar,  where  a  chair  covered  with  crimson  velvet  was 
placed  for  him.     After   sternly  eyeing  his  judges  and  the 
spectators,   he  seated   himself  without  moving  his  hat  or 
showing  the  least  mark  of  respect  to  the  court,  then  rising 
hastily,  he  cast  a  haughty  glance  at  the  guards  and  at  the 
crowded  galleries,  and  again  sat  down.     Silence  being  pro- 
claimed,  the  president  addressed  the  prisoner,   acquainting 
him  that  the  commons  of  England  assembled  in  parliament, 
deeply  sensible  of  the  evils  and  calamities  that  had  been 
brought  upon  the  nation,  and  of  the  innocent  blood  which 
had  been  spilt  in  it,  which  was  fixed  upon  him  as  the  prin- 
cipal   author,    had    resolved   to    make  inquisition  for  that 
blood ;  and  according  to  the  debt  they  owed  to  God,  to  jus- 
tice, to  the  kingdom,  and  to  themselves,  and  according  to 
that  fundamental  power  that  rested,  and  trust  reposed  in  them 
by  the  people, — other  means  failing  through  his  defiiult — 
had  resolved  to  bring  him  to  trial  and  judgment,  and  had 
therefore  constituted  that  court  of  justice  before  which  he 
was  then  brought,  where  he  was  to  hear  his  charge,  upon 
which  the  court  would  proceed.     Mr.  Cooke  then  rising  as 
solicitor  for  the  commonwealth  offered  to  proceed,  but  the 
king  softly  laying  his  cane  two  or  three  times  on  his  shoulder 
forbade  him  to  proceed  ;f  the  president  ordered  him  to  go 

*  Weapons  like  halberts,  then  carried  by  officen. 

f  While  in  the  act  of  tapping  the  solicitor's  ibouldcr,  the  siifer  head  of 
Charles'  staff  fell  off,  and  one  of  his  attendants  having  pooped  to  lift  it,  it 
rolled  away  to  where  the  king  stood,  and  he  bad  to  lift  it  bi|Dseif|  tbb  was 
considered  as  a  fatal  omen ;  so  apt  are  fuperstidons  minds  to  predict  firtal 
consequences  from  trifles,  and  to  overlook  their  own  miscoiidiict,  the  sureit 
augury  of  all  misfortune.  This  ridiculous  propensity  to  receive  at  Ofmdct  ac- 
cidental circumstances,  which  could  have  no  rational  connexion  with  future 
events,  was  very  prevalent  in  Charles'  court,  and  their  love  for  the  marvel- 
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on.  In  obedience  to  the  court,  he  exhibited  the  charge  against 
the  king,  which  was  read  by  the  clerk,  it  was  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — **  That  the  said  Charles  Stuart  being  admitted 
king  of  England,  and  therein  trusted  with  a  limited  power 
to  govern  by  and  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  and  not 
otherwise ;  and  by  his  trust,  oath,  and  office,  being  obliged 
to  use  the  power  oommitted  to  him  for  the  good  and  benefit 
of  the  people,  and  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and 
liberties ;  yet,  nevertheless,  out  of  a  wicked  design  to  erect 
and  uphold  in  himself  an  unlimited  and  tyrannical  power  to 
rule  according  to  his  will,  and  to  overthrow  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people ;  yea,  to  take  away  and  make  void  the 
foundations  thereof,  and  of  all  redress  and  remedy  of  mis- 
government,  which,  by  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  were  reserved  in  the  people's  behalf,  in  the  right 
and  power  of  frequent  and  successive  parliaments,  or  naticmal 
meetings  in  council.  He,  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  for  ac- 
complishment of  such  his  designs,  and  for  the  protectmg  of 
himself  and  his  wicked  adherents,  in  his  and  their  wicked 
practices  to  the  same  ends,  hath  traitorously  and  malicioosljr 
levied  war  against  the  present  parliament  and  the  people 
therein  represented."  The  particular  engagements  of  the  first 
campaigns  are  then  narrated ;  next  the  renewing  of  the  war,  in 
1648,  with  the  continuance  of  commissions  to  the  reTolters, 
both  English  and  foreigners,  and  to  the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  the 
Irish  rebels,  for  prolonging  the  calamities  of  the  countiy. 
<^  All  which  designs,  wars,  and  evil  practices  of  the  said 
Charles  Stuart,  have  been  and  are  carried  on  for  the  ad* 

lous  produced  or  invented  many  sirange  coincidences.  Among  thoteof  fSiJ 
apocryphal  authority,  is  the  story  of  a  lai^  cake  of  wax,  which  Chaiieihad 
always  set  in  a  silver  basin  to  burn  in  his  chamber  during  the  night ;  it  Ml 
out,  and  the  earl  of  Lindsay,  who  slept  in  the  chamber  as  hu  atteodaat,  ob- 
served it,  but  durst  not  rise  to  re-light  it,  lest  he  should  awaken  hb  uujatjl 
be  then  fell  asleep;  but  when  he  awoke,  to  hb  .astonishment  the  hnp  wtf 
burning  brightly  !  He  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  the  Uog,  who  toU 
him  he  also  had  observed  it,  and  considered  it  as  a  prognottic  of  OoA 
power  and  mercy  towards  him  or  his,  that  although  he  wat  at  that  tiai 
so  eclipsed,  he  or  they  might  shine  out  bright  again !  Alas  1  for  tin 
omen  !  — the  taper  of  his  family  was  re-lighted ;  but  it  was  only  to  Uaae  for 
u  moment,  and  then  be  extinguished  for  ever. 
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vancement  and  upholding  of  a  personal  interest  of  will,  power, 
and  pretended  prerogative  to  himself  and  his  family,  against 
the  public  interest,  common  right,  liberty,  justice  and  peace 
of  the  people  of  this  nation,  by  and  from  whom  he  was  in* 
trusted  as  aforesaid.     By  all  which,  it  appeareth  that  the  said 
Charles  Stuart,  hath  been  and  is  the  occasion  or  author  and 
continuer  of  the  said  unnatural,  cruel,  and  bloody  wars;  and 
therein  guilty  of  all  the  treasons,  murders,  rapines,  burnings, 
spoils,    desolations,  damages,   and  mischiefs  to  this  nation, 
acted  and  committed  in  the  said  wars,  or  occasioned  thereby." 
While  the  charge  was  reading,  Charles  smiled  contemptu- 
ously, as  if  in  scorn  at  his  judges ;  his  enemies  imputed  it  to 
the  pleasure  he  felt  at  hearing  of  the   destruction   of  his 
opponents.     When  the  charge  was  done  reading,  the  king 
demanded  by  what  authority  he  was  brought  thither;  and  on 
being  answered  by  the  authority  of  the  commons  of  England, 
he  observed  he  saw  no  lords  there  whose  presence  with  that 
of  the  king  was   necessary  to  constitute  a  parliament;   be 
insisted  that  the  kingdom  of  England  was  hereditary,  not 
successive,  and  for  the  exercise  of  that  power  which  be  de- 
rived from  heaven  he 'was  not  accountable  to  man;  he  would 
not  therefore  betray  his  trust  by  acknowledging  an  unlawful 
authority.      Besides,  while  engaged  in  treaty  with  his  two 
houses,  he  had  been  forcibly  taken  prisoner  and  carried  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  brought  thither  by  military  violence, 
when  he  thought  the  treaty  had  been  concluded.     The  presi- 
dent when  he  had  finished,  said,  as  to  his  plea  of  not  being 
accountable  to  man,  seeing  God  by  his  providence  bad  over** 
ruled  it,   the  court  had  resolved  to  do  so  also,  and  if  he 
would  give  no  other  answer,   it  should  be  registered,  and 
they  would  hold  him  as  confessed. 

He  was  repeatedly  brought  before  them,  and  continued  to 
persist  in  questioning  their  jurisdiction ;  as  a  king^  be  denied 
that  he  was  answerable  to  any  himian  tribunal^  that  he  was 
responsible  to  God  alone;  but  granting  that  the  people  had  the 
power  to  bring  him  to  account,  in  that  case,  he  contended, 
every  man  down  to  the  meanest  subject  ought  to  have  given 
his  opinion ;  he  confessed  he  had  a  trust,  a  great  and  important 
trust — the  freedom,  and  liber^  of  the  people  of  England^  and 
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for  tliat  he  would  stand ;  ^^  For  the  charge,"  added  he,  ^  I 
value  it  not  a  rush ;  but  for  me  to  acknowledge  a  new  court 
that  I  never  heard  of  before,  I  that  am  your  king,  that  should 
be  an  e^Sample  to  all  the  people  of  England  to  uphold  justioe, 
and  to  maintain  the  old  laws;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  how  to  do 
it ;"  he  was  proceeding,  when  the  president  interrupted  hiniy 
requiring  him  to  give  a  positive  and  final  answer,  by  way  of 
confession  or  denial  of  the  charge;  "  Sir,"  replied  the  king,  •*  I 
say  again  to  you,  if  I  might  give  satisfaction  to  the  pec^le  of 
England  of  the  clearness  of  my  procedings,  not  by  way  of  an* 
swer  to  your  demand,   but  to  show  them  that  I  have  d<Hie 
nothing  against  that  trust  that  hath  been  committed  to  me,  I 
would  do  it ;  but  to  acknowledge  a  new  court  against  their 
privilege,  to  alter  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  Sur, 
you  must  excuse  me :"  "  Sir,"  answered  the  president,  "  this 
is  the  third  time  that  you  have  publicly  disowned  this  ooorty 
and  put  an  offiront  on  it;  how  far  you  have  preserved  the  priyi- 
leges  of  the  people  your  actions  have  spoken  it — and  truly,  Sfar, 
men's  intentions  ought  to  be  known  by  their  actions— you  have 
written  your  meaning  in  bloody  characters  throughout  the 
whole  kingdoih;"  and,  having  ordered  the  default  to  be 
corded,  the  king  was  withdrawn.     Witnesses  were  then 
amined  in  support  of  the  charge — that  the  prisoner  had  levied 
war,  and  canied  arms  against  parliament  and  the  people  of 
England ;  and  upon  their  evidence  he  was  pronounced  goihy. 
Before  sentence  was  passed  he  earnestly  desired  to  be  heoid 
before  the  lords  and  commons  in  the  painted  chamber,  upon 
a  subject  which  he  said  highly  imported  the  lasting  peace  of 
the  nation ;  some  of  the  judges  appearing  willing  to  complyt* 
they  retired  to  deliberate ;  in  about  half  an  hour  they  returned 
with  a  refusal  to  his  request,  which  they  said  tended  to  set  up 
another  o^  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  in  derogation  of  the  power 
whereby  the  court  sat.      It  was  generally  supposed  that  he 
meant  to  resign  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  which,  as  the 
kingly  authority  was    not   yet   abolished,   woidd  have  been 
throwing  an  additional  bone  of  contention  among  a  people  at 
ready  sufficiently  disposed  to  disunite,   and  whom  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  ever  again  seeing  royalty  established  would  alone 
reconcile   to   the   republican  form   of  government.     He 
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sentenced  as  a  traitor,  tyrant,  murderer,  and  public  enemy,  to 
suffer  death  by  decapitation.  Some  of  the  foreign  powers  in* 
terfered  on  his  behalf;  but  their  mediations  were  without  effect, 
and  the  tragedy  was  enacted  before  astonished  Europe,  whose 
monarchs  beheld  with  awe  and  silent  amazement  the  solemn 
and  impressive  spectacle. 

The  king  passed  the  interval  between  his  sentence  and  exe* 
cution — from  Saturday  till  Tuesday — at  St.  James*,  attended 
by  Juxton,  late  bishop  of  London,  whom  he  had  selected  to 
assist  him  in  his  devotional  exercises ;  Calamy,  Caryl,  and  sev- 
eral other  presbyterian  and  independent  ministers  presented 
their  duty,  and  their  humble  desires  to  pray  with  him  and  per- 
form otlier  offices  of  service,  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  accept 
of  them ;  he  thanked  them  for  their  love  to  his  soul,  begged 
they  would  remember  him  in  their  petitions  to  God;  but  de* 
clined  receiving  their  personal  assistance.  Such  of  his  family  as 
were  in  England  were  allowed  to  visit  him  with  freedom  during 
the  short  space  he  had  to  live^  and  the  interviews  were  tender 
and  affecting ;  he  bestowed  on  them  his  best  advices,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  maintain  their  loyalty  and  duty  to  their  eldest 
brother  so  soon  to  be  their  king.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
day  of  execution — Tuesday — ^his  majesty  awoke  before  lights 
and  called  Herbert,  who  reposed  on  a  pallet  by  his  side^  and 
directed  him  to  be  particularly  careful  in  dressing  him;  '<  this  is 
my  second  marriage  day,"  he  remarked,  *'  I  would  be  as  trim 
to-day  as  may  be,  for  before  night  I  hope  to  be  espoused  to  my 
blessed  Jesus  f  he  also  desired  him  to  let  him  have  a  shirt  on 
more  than  ordinary,  lest,  as  the  season  was  so  sharp,  and  he 
might  shake,  some  of  the  observers  might  imagine  it  proceeded 
from  fear ;"  adding,  ^^  I  would  have  no  sudi  imputation,  I 
fear  not  death,  death  is  not  terrible  to  me,  I  bless  my  God  I 
am  prepared."  At  an  appointed  hour  Juxton  joined  them, 
and  assisted  Charles  in  liis  devotions ;  afler  which  he  gave 
Herbert  some  presents  for  his  children  and  his  farewell  ad- 
vices. When  the  time  drew  near,  about  ten  o'clock  the  melan- 
choly procession  left  St.  James'  for  Whitehall,  the  king  walk- 
ing on  foot  through  the  park  between  some  companies  of  foot 
who  lined  the  road,  with  his  own  immediate  attendants  walk- 
ing bareheaded  before  and  behind  between  a  private  guard  of 
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partisans.     The  people  behaved  with  decorous  respect,   and 
murmurs  of   sympathy  were  heard  as  he  passed,    while  the 
silence  of  the  soldiers  and  the  mournful  expression  of  their 
countenances  evinced   that  they  were  not  unaffected  at  thb 
striking  instance  of  the  mutability  of  man's  best  estate.     At 
Whitehall  he  remained  some  time  in  the  cabinet  where  he  aaed 
to  sleep,  engaged  in  religious  exercises,  and  at  twelve  took  a 
glass  of  wine  and  a  little  bread,  thence  he  proceeded  through 
the  banqueting  room  to  the  scaffold,  which  was  erected  in  ^ 
street  in  front,  and  to  which  an  entry  had  been  formed  by 
opening  a  window ;    it  was  hung  round  and  had  the  -floor 
covered  with  black,  the  block  placed  in  the  middle^  and  the  axe 
laid  upon  it     Horse  and  foot  were  drawn  up  all  around,  and 
the  crowd  of  spectators  was  immense.     When  the  king  came 
upon  the  scaffold,  he  made  a  pause,  and  looking  very  earnestly 
on  the  block,  asked  at  the  officer  who  stood  near  him  if  there 
were  no  higher  ?     He  then  addressed  the  gentlemen  who  were 
around  him,  as  he  said  he  could  not  expect  to  be  distinctly 
heard  at  a  distance,  and  even  to  them  he  would  have  held  his 
peace,  only  he  was  afraid  his  silence  might  be  construed  into  a 
confession  of  guilt  and  not  of  resignation.     He  protested  his 
innocence.     All  the  world  knew  he  did  not  begin  the  war,  and 
he  called  God  to  witness  that  he  nevec  iiitended  to  encroach 
upon  the  privileges  of  parliament ;  they  did  so  upon  his  lAen 
they  took  the  militia,  and  their  commissions  were  earlier  dated 
than  his.     He  hoped  God  would  clear  him  of  the  guilty  and 
he  in  charity  did  not  mean  to  impute  it  to  the  two  houses,  far 
he  believed  that  ill  instruments  between  tliem  had  been  die 
cause  of  all  the  bloodshed ;  yet  would  he  not  say,  but  thst 
God's  judgments  were  just  upon  him ;  and  he  acknowledged 
retributive  justice  in  the  sentence  he  was  now  to  suffer,  for  hs 
own  crime  in  having  assented  to  the  execution  of  an  mgnst 
sentence  on  liis  friend.     He  pronounced  his  forgiveness  on  sll 
the  world,  even  those  who  were  the  immediate  cause  of  bis 
death,  he  expressed  his*  wish  tliat  they  might  repent  of  dus 
great  crime,  and  he  prayed,  with  St.  Stephen,  that  it  mi^tnot 
be  laid  to  their  charge,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  they  mi^ 
take  the  right  way  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.     This  he  be- 
lieved would  never  be  the  case,  nor  would  God  ever  {vosper 
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them  till  they  gave,  God  his  due  by  regulating  right  accorlMng 
to  the  scriptures,  his  church,  which  was  then  out  of  order; 
the  king  his  due  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and  the 
people  their  due,  their  liberty,  and  freedom — ^but  that,  he  re- 
minded them,  did  not  consist  in  their  having  any  share  in  the 
government,  that  is  nothing  pertaining  to  them;  a  subject  and 
a  sovereign  are  clean  different  things;  their  freedom  consists  in 
being  obedient  to  laws  that  secure  their  life  and  goods.  *^  Sirs," 
added  he,  ^^  It  was  for  this  that  now  I  am  come  here:  if  I 
would  have  given  way  to  an  arbitrary  way,  for  to  have  all  laws 
changed  according  to  the  power  of  the  sword,  I  needed  not  to  have 
come  here ;  and  therefore,  I  tell  you — and  I  pray  God  i(  be  not 
laid  to  your  charge — ^that  I  am  the  martyr  of  the  people.  I 
have  delivered  my  conscience ;  I  pray  God  that  you  take  those 
courses  that  are  best  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom  and  your  own 
salvation."  When  he  had  ended.  Dr.  Juxton  suggested,  that 
it  might  be  expected  he  would  say  something  of  his  affection 
for  religion.  The  king  thanked  him  for  reminding  him  of  this, 
for  he  had  almost  forgotten  it,  and  addressing  the  spectators 
again,  he  said,  ^'  In  troth.  Sirs,  my  conscience  in  religion  I 
think  is  very  well  known  to  the  world,  and  therefore  I  declare 
before  you  all,  that  I  die  a  christian,  according  to  the  profession; 
of  the  church  of  England,  as  I  found  it  left  me  by  my  father." 
Turning  to  the  officers,  he  said,  ^'  I  have  a  good  cause  and  a 
gracious  God."  Dr.  Juxton,  at  his  desire,  assisted  him  in  ad- 
justing his  hair  under  a  satin  nightcap,  while  he  repeated,  '<  I 
have  a  good  cause  and  a  graciqus  God."  The  prelate  replied, 
^^  There  is  but  one  stage  more— this  stage  is  turbulent  and 
troublesome — it  is  a  short  one ;  but  you  may  consider  it  wiU 
soon  carry  you  a  great  way — it  will  carry  you  from  earth  to 
heaven,  and  there  you  shall  find  to  your  great  joy  the  prize  you 
haste  to — a  crown  of  glory."  "  I  go,"  replied  the  king,  from 
a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturbance 
can  be."  "  You  are  exchanged,"  added  Juxton,  "  from  a  tempo- 
ral to  an  eternal  crown — a  good  exchange."  The  king  took  off 
bis  cloak  and  his  George,  and  giving  his  George  to  Dr.  Jujcton, 
said,  in  a  low  tone,  remember.  His  neck  was  then  adjusted* 
to  the  block,  and  having  repeated  a  short  prayer,  he. 
stretched  out  his  hand,  the  appointed  signal,  on  which  the  execu- 

VOL.  IV.  2  x 
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tioner,  who  was  masked,  performed  his  office.  An  assistanV 
also  masked,  held  up  the  bleeding  head  with  the  common  ex- 
clamation,— here  is  the  head  of  a  traitor.  This  sad  spectacle 
excited  in  the  beholders  those  mingled  emotions  of  pity  and 
compassion  which  fallen  greatness  seldom  fails  to  inspire;  and 
several  endeavoured,  by  dipping  their  handkerchiefs  in  liis  sacred 
blood,  to  preserve  some  holy  relic  of  the  "  royal  martyr."  His 
body  was  put  in  a  coffin  covered  with  black  velvet,  and  carried 
back  to  the  cabinet  chamber  in  Whitehall ;  there,  after  being 
embalmed,  it  was  enclosed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  and  remained  tiU 
February  17th,  when  it  was  carried  to  Windsor,  and  lay  in 
state  in  the  Dean's  Hall  a  short  time:  it  was  subaequendy 
buried  privately  in  St.  George's  chapel,  where  it  remained 
undiscovered  till  a  few  years  ago,  notwithstanding  some  feeUe 
attempts  at  the  restoration  to  find  it  out,  and  bestow  on  il 
funereal  honours. 

Charles  was  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  his  reign,  when  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  obstinate  love 
of  arbitrary  power  in  church  and  state,  and  the  roultipliciqr  of 
his  unprincipled  intrigues  to  regain  it,  after  the  chances  of  war 
had  declared  against  him.  His  misfortunes  and  melancholy 
fate,  his  attachment  to  episcopacy,  his  firmness  on  the  acaflfoMy 
and  his  reputed  piety,  have  contributed  to  procure  for  hiacharao- 
ter  a  degree  of  respect,  which  had  he  perished  by  the  hands 
of  an  assassin,  or  the  cabal  of  an  aristocratic  faction,  it  would 
never  have  received.  His  career  in  Scotland  commenced  by  an 
open,  undisguised  avowal  of  despotic  principles,  and  by  wanton 
and  shameless  attacks  upon  the  privileges  of  parliament^  and 
the  personal  safety  of  his  constitutional  opponents.*  His  inwh 
vations  upon  the  religious  establishment  of  that  country,  wen 
constant  aggressions  upon  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  by  whatemr 
mental  reservation  he  might  reconcile  his  conscience  to  tk 
declaration,  that  he  did  not  commence  the  war  in  England, 
the  Scottish  nation  were  as  incapable  as  unwilling  to  attack 
him,  when  his  warlike  preparations  forced  them  to  take  anasi 
After  the  insidious  truce  slX  Dunselaw  was  concluded,  his  total 
disregard  to  all  his  promises  led  to  the  second  rupture  with  his 
native  kingdom,  towards  which  his  conduct  had  only  exhibited 

*  In  the  cases  of  lords  Rothes  nnd  Balmcrino. 
7i 
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one  unvarnished  picture  of  tj-ranny  and  duplicity.  His  con- 
cessions during  his  lost  visit  were  evidently  intended  merely 
to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the  covenanters  till  his  success  in 
England  enabled  him  to  recall  them,  and  reduce  both  king- 
doms to  the  same  hopeless  subjection.  Hb  throwing  himself 
into  their  army  at  Newark,  was  with  the  intention  of  separating 
them  from  the  English,  and  enabling  him  to  maintain  the  war 
with  their  forces ;  and  his  last  engagement  was  yet  more  inde- 
fensible and  ruinous.  As  king  of  ScoUand,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover any  one  act  which  entitles  his  memory  to  the  regard  of 
his  countrymen.  His  piety  they  did  not  esteem  of  much  value; 
and  even  his  far  famed  chastity  was  held  doubtful.*  Tliey  could 
not  give  great  credit  to  that  man's  professions  of  regard  for  re- 
ligion, who  authorized  and  enjoined  the  profiination  of  the  sab- 
bath, who  paid  no  regard  to  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and 
■who  showed  little  hesitation  in  taking  tfae  name  of  God  in  vain 
in  his  common  conversation ;  and  his  regular  compliance  with  tba 
mode  of  presbyterian  worship  while  in  Scotland,  precluded 
the  belief  of  his  being  conscientiously  devoted  to  any  other 
form.  His  habitual  insincerity  must  perhaps  in  a  great  meas- 
ure be  imputed  to  his  education  under  a  father  who  placed 
the  highest  excellence  of  his  trade — kingcraft — in  ^ufflin^ 
trick,  and  chicane,  in  attempting  to  deceive  others,  but  being 
himself  the  dupe  of  his  own  deceit.  It  would  be  unjust  how 
ever,  not  to  allow  that  his  conduct  was  unstained  by  very  gross 
vice;  and  as  from  his  infancy,  he  breatiied  in  an  atmosphere  of 
the  rankest  pollution,  he  has  been  deemed  virtuous,  because 
he  escaped  being  entirely  depraved.  He  was  an  uzorioui 
husband,  an  affectionate  father,  and  a  decent  man.  He  pos- 
sessed some  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  his  general  abilities^ 
though  not  of  that  extraordinary  stamp  wbidi  his  eulogists 
pretend,  were  by  no  means  despicable.    His  manners  were  cold 

*  **  He,  Charles,  was  a  gentleman,  became  of  bii  coMioual  uMirtme*, 
pitied  by  most,  and  admired  by  many.  I  will  not  ae;  but  tba«  are  great 
mysteries  id  kings'  genealogies  and  ch««ctcn :  coaKDon  hirtonmi  terring 
them  as  po|)iih  legendaries  do  their  latter  taint*;  cotkcealir^  ad  their  fka, 
extolling  common  virtues  as  heroick;  yet  I  nercr  heard  his  enmiei  Uame 
him  for  the  common  vices  of  princes,  exeept  the  two  tatardi  in  his  yootb, 
and  his  swearing  to  his  old  age-"    Kirktoo'a  Hist.  p.  46, 
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and  repulsive.  His  person  was  about  the  middle  size;  his  aspect 
grave  and  pale,  and  a  weakness  in  his  eyes,  rendered  it  rather 
unpleasant. 

Shortly  after  the  execution  of  die  king,  a  pious  fraud  waa 
successfully  practised  upon  the  nation.  While  men's  minds 
were  tender  at  the  recollection  of  his  recent  sufferings,  and  be- 
fore they  had  time  to  recall  any  sterner  feelings,  a  book  en- 
titled Eikon  Basilike,  or  a  Portraiture  of  his  Sacred  Majesty 
in  his  Solitudes  and  Sufferings,  was  published.  Any  book 
making  its  appearance  in  such  circumstances,  and  ushered  into 
the  world  with  the  strongest  assurances  of  its  being  genuine^ 
could  not  fail  to  attract  universal  attention ;  and  the  ElUcon  was 
extremely  well  calculated  to  produce  an  impression;  the  se&tt 
ments  it  expresses  are  those  of  pious  resignation  and  cbristiaB 
charity;  the  views  of  public  affairs  are  specious  apologies  ton 
all  the  objectional  actions  of  his  majesty,  and  each  meditalioii 
concludes  with  a  prayer  breathing  fervent  wishes  for  his  people's 
happiness.  It  is  the  picture  of  an  injured,  patient,  devout 
sufferer,  the  severest  pangs  of  whose  heart  were  those^  the  mis> 
eries  of  his  people,  not  his  own  wretchedness,  occasioned*  Tlie 
book  is  plausibly  written,  with  much  apparent  piety  and  tenr 
demess ;  and  the  royalists,  who  received  it  with  more  eagemesi 
than  the  scriptures,  compared  it  to  the  sacred  writings  in  all 
the  beauties  of  its  composition,  nor  scarcely  considered  its 
tents  as  of  less  authority.  Belief  in  its  authenticity 
soon  a  test  of  loyalty,  and  although  Clarendon,  Charles  IL^  and 
the  duke  of  York  knew  the  cheat  at  the  restoration,  it  would 
have  been  little  less  than  sacrilege  to  have  hinted  that  it  was  spn- 
rious.  But  the  publication  of  the  Clarendon  Papers  diacovqptd 
the  real  author ;  and  now  that  this  wonderful  production  is  in- 
coiitrovertibly  proved  to  have  been  the  work  of  Dr.  Gaudea,  it 
has  sunk  to  the  level  of  other  well  written  ephemeral  prodne* 
tions,  which  accident  had  raised  to  undue  elevation,  but  wfaidi 
when  the  excitement  is  gone  remain  neglected.* 

*  The  controversy  respecting  the  Eikon  is  now  of  little  importanoe*  A 
detected  fraud  soon  loses  all  interest.  Those  of  my  readers  who  may  Mim$ 
curiosity  about  it>  will  find  the  whole  fully  discussed,  and  indisputably  lettk^in 
X^ing's  Scotland^  last  edition,  vol  iii.  p.  443,  and  the  long  note  sir.  pw  S€St 
at  the  end. 
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'  That  the  condemnation  of  the  king  was  anjust  has  been 
assumed,  because  the  court  of  high  justice  was  a  court  un- 
known to  the  constitution  of  England,  and  unsanctioned  by 
the  proper  legislature ;  but  society  in  Britiun  had  been  de- 
ranged, and  all  its  r^ular  bands  ruptured  by  a  long  and  im- 
bittered  civil  war,  and  the  act  must  be  judged  by  principles 
applicable  to  the  exigence  of  the  case — a  case  for  which  ihere 
was  no  precedent,  and  to  which  there  has  never  been  a  parallel.* 
The  question  resolves  itself  thus — did  the  king  when  he  took 
arms  to  coerce  his  parliament  decide  upon  staking  his  life  and  his 
crown  upon  the  event — that  he  would  either  be  a  glorious  kin^ 
or  a  patient  martyr ?f  if  so,  he  knew  the  forfeit  and  had  no  right 
to  complain;  but  tojustifyhisopponents  in  exacting  the  penalty, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  late  great  statesman,  the  danger  of  sufler- 
ing  him  to  live  must  have  been  not  problematical  and  remote 
but  evident  and  immediate;  and  he  jHVnounoes  tlutt  the  danger, 
in  (his  instance,  was  not  of  such  a  nature.:):  I  r^et  to  diife* 
from  so  high  a  name  as  that  of  Fox ;  but  the  engagement  with 
the  Scots,  I  apprehen<i,  cunipltlcly  estiiblislies  such  a  *lunger ; 
and  Charles'  endeavour  to  rai^^e  up  it  new  war  at  tlie  very  time 
when  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  in  treaty  with  his  parliament,  vin- 
dicates the  infliction  of  tlie  last  extremity.  Political  reasons 
alone  were  not,  however,  tliose  upon  which  the  rulinfi  party  in 
England  defended  tht^ir  conduct,  they  pled  the  necessity  of 
cleansing  the  land  irom  blood,  and  doing  justice  upon  llie  chief 
murderer;— they  argued  ihut  the  more  exalted  the  situation  of 
the  delinquent  was,  the  more  necessary  was  the  example — that 
essential  justice  knew  mi  dilFerence  between  the  prince  and  the 
peasant — and  that  all  law,  natural,  moral,  and  divine,  required 
that  whosoever  sheddetli  man's  blood,  by  man  liis  blood  should 
be  shedi^^on  this  ground  tlie  presbyterians  and  they  were 
agreed.  The  accoumubility  of  monarchs  for  tlieir  conduct, 
and  the  right  of  subjects  to  try,  depose,  or  put  to  death  theii 

■  The  outrageoiu  and  rardcal  raockery  orjiuuce  in  France,  on  tbe  trial  of 
Louis  XVI.,  bears  no  more  rcicinblance  to  Uic  >o1emD,  serious,  Bud  uninipo*. 
sioncJ  [iroccedines  tit  W«iiiii[if,ier,  limn  the  Goilic  phrenxy,  which  tbltowoJ 
(he  former  cvenl,  docs  to  the  iiii[iortunt,  bviieBcinl,  uiiU  bloodlciii  rcvoltilion 
of  Britain  in  IG88. 

t  His  own  cxprekuoDi,  vide  p.  8a.       i  fox'j  Uisl,  Vtag.  <lo  cd.  |i.  13. 
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sovereigns  for  the  flagrant  crimes  of  murder  and  tyranny,  had 
always  been  asserted  by  the  Scottish  reformers,  and  bad  been 
acted  upon  in  the  case  of  this  king's  grandmother,  whose  de* 
position  by  the  Scots  formed  an  authority  for  the  trial  of  her 
descendant,  as  her  execution  on  a  scaffold  was  the  first  ex- 
ample of  royal  blood  being  shed  by  the  hands  of  a  oommon 
executioner  in  England  ;* — but  the  Scots,  who  liad  refused  him 
admission  into  the  kingdom,  unless  he  would  subscribe  the 
covenant,  and,  true  to  their  principles,  opposed  his  restora- 
tion to  lil)erty,  or  the  throne  upon  any  other  terms,  althoog^ 
they  might,  and  most  probably  would  have  concurred  with 
their  presbyterian  brethren  in  England  in  bringing  Charies  to 
an  account,  could  not  endure  that  ^^  this  exemplary  act  of  sub* 
stantial  justice"  should  be  performed  by  sectarians,  and  the 
throne  at  the  same  time  overturned  by  republicans. 

When  die  English  presbyterians  rq^ned  their  aseendem^ 
during  the  absence  of  the  army,  and  the  Scottish  oovenanten 
theirs  from  the  defeat  of  the  engagement,  both  then  became 
anxious  to  secure  it  by  a  treaty  with  the  king;  and  the  Soottiril 
committee  of  estates  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  his  majeslyi 
by  Parsons,  besought  him  at  last  to  hearken  to  the  oAnot 
of  his  parliament  in  consenting  to  the  propositions  of  both 
kingdoms,  especially  to  those  respecting  the  covenant  and 
reformation  of  religion,  which  they  understood  to  be  the 
point  he  most  stuck  on,  and  to  which  they  in  interest  and 
honour  were  obliged  to  adhere,  and  without  which  his  Ida^ 
dom  could  not  be  established  in  righteousness.  Their 
missioners,  who  followed,  were  instructed  to  h<dd  the 
language,  and  the  hopes  entertained  of  the  king's  accedii^  to 
their  proposals,  their  want  of  power,  and  their  dread  of  Aft 
supremacy  of  the  army  and  independents,  alone  prevented  then 
from  proceeding  to  set  aside  Charles,  and  choose  a  more  {diaM 
substitute  for  the  preser\'ation  of  the  covenant  and  of  iht 
monarchy.  In  their  present  depressed  state,  no  probable  meant 
of  effecting  this  latter  object  presented  themselves ;  they^  dieier 
fore,  could  only  expect  to  attain  the  former  by  the  preservatioo 


*  Unless  \vc  consider  the  tragedies  of  Henry  the  Vlllth's  wives 
lessons  of  encroachment  on  the  sanctity  of  dbcrowned  hescfa. 
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of  the  king's  life;  and  this  Uiey  laboureil  to  protect  b}'  the  sole 
method  now  in  their  power — that  of  remonslrance  and  repre- 
sentation. As  i>oon  as  the  ordinance  for  his  trial  was  parsed 
in  the  commons,  the  Scottish  commissioners  sent  a  letter 
strongly  urging  unity  of  counsels  and  actions,  according  to  the 
covenant  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  that  the  bouse  would 
not  proceed  to  try  or  execute  tlie  king,  until  the  advice  (tf  their 
nation  was  received:  to  this  no  attention  was  pfud,  and  tlie 
preparations  for  the  trial  proceeded. 

Meanwhile,  the  parliament  of  Scotland  met,  January  4th,  in 
pursuance  of  tlie  summons  of  the  committee,  and  as  all  who 
had  adhered  to  or  approved  of  the  engagement  were  excluded, 
only  fourteen  of  the  nobility  were  present*  On  the  second 
day  of  their  meeting,  a  letter  was  laid  before  them,  from  the 
commissioners  in  England,  informing  them  of  the  seclusion 
of  the  members  by  the  army,  the  revocatiou  <^  all  the  votes 
in  favour  of  the  king,  and  the  resolution  to  proceed  agatint 
him  as  a  capital  offender,  enclosing  also  a  paper,  entitled^ 
Agreement  of  the  People,f  and  stating  to  them,  the  diflkult 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed.  If  they  remained  silent 
at  the  changes  which  had  taken  plaoa,  it  would  be  cousidered 
as  an  approbation  or  a  compliance  with  the  army  upon  some 
secret  agreement ;  if  they  presented  any  address  to  sqcli 
lords  and  commons  as  were  permitted  to  remain^  and  acknow-^ 
(edged  them  to  be  the  houses  of  parliament,  it  would  be  looked 
upon  as  injurious  to  the  capse,  and  a  breach  of  the  solemn 
league,  by  which  they  were  obliged  to  preserve  the  rightaand 
privileges  of  the  parliament  and  liberties  pf  the  kingdom,  na>t 
less  it  were  done  with  a  salvo  to  the  priviiegca  of  parliamaMj 
and  taking  notice  of  the  force  upon  the  howe,  wliidt  would  ba 
a  tickltsh  matter ;  and  they  requested  advice  how  to  proceed 
in  their  intercourse  with  them. 

In  reply,  the  Scottish  parliament  acted  consistently  with 
their  covenant.  TTiey  would  neither  juatity  the  king  nor 
admit  the  doctrine,  that  princes  were  exempted  from  being 
brought  to  trial  and  punished ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 

*  Acts  of  the  Scottish  PartiBinent,  vol.  vi.  p.  3Si. 

•j-  This  Paper  was  drawn  tjp  hv  Iretun.     Ruihworth,  p.  I3J9. 
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could  not  agree  to  set  aside  the  ancient  family,  or  abrogate 
royalty.     Their  instructions  to  their   commissioners,   there- 
fore, were — to  use,  in  their  applications,  the  salvo  suggested 
in  their  letter,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  approve  of  any 
violence  used  against  the  parliament  or  any  of  its  membera— to 
make  application  to  such  lords  and  commons  as  were  friendly^ 
well  affected,  and  of  the  honest  [i.  e.  presbyterian]  party,  -  bnt 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  no  offence  to  any; — to  justify  in 
no  shape  the  king's  proceedings,  or  actions,  nor  express  auy 
approbation  of  the  late  engagement ; — to  do  nothing  which 
might  tend  to  create  a  breach,  or  give  any  grounds  for  a  new 
war; — and  to  request  that  the  Houses  would  do  no  violence 
to  the  king's  person.*     But  if  they  should  proceed  and  pro- 
nounce sentence  against  the  king,  they  were  to  enter  their  dis- 
sent, and  protest  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  might  be  free 
of  all  the  desolation,  misery,  and  bloodshed,  that  would  in- 
evitably follow,  ^*  without  offering  in  your  resonne  that  princes 
are  eximed  from  triale  of  justice" — they  were  to  press  upon 
them  the  calamities   that  would  ensue  from  the  king'a  ex- 
ecution,  and  the  grievous  effects   it  would   have   in   Scot- 
land, considering  his  delivery  up  at  Newcastle— they  were 
to  protest  against  the  doctrines  of  the   people's  agreement 
respecting  toleration,  and   at  the  same  time  to  declare  the 
king's  concessions  unsatisfactory.     These  instructions  were  sent 
off  by  express  to  their  commissioners,  and  the  commisnonen 
when  they  found  every  other  step  unavailing,  on  the  88d  of 
January,  sent  the  following  protest  against  their  prooeeduigB 
under  cover  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  *'  By  oar 
letter  of  the  0th  instant,  we  represented  unto  you  what  en- 
deavours have  been  used  for  the  taking  away  of  his  majeatj's 
life ;  for  change  of  the  fundamental  government  of  this  kingdoiDi 

*  The  expressions  are, "  That  they  wold  delay  to  medle  withe  the  Upgw 
persone,  according  to  ther  seurall  promisscs  and  dedaratione  at  Newcaids 
and  Humbie  house."  Balfour's  Ann.  vol.  iii.  p.  384.  That  my  interpretatbii 
IS  correct,  appears  from  all  the  proceedings  of  the  commisaoneci :  they 
did  not  insist  upon  **  delay,"  a  mere  deferring,  but  **  a  delay  to  medle  witliB/' 
— a  total  abstaining  from  hurting. 

t  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  vL  p.  940.    BalfiHir*$  Bieou  vol 

iii.  p.  384. 
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&iid  introducing  a  sinful  and  ungodly  toleratbn  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  therein  we  did  express  our  sad  thoughts  and  great 
fears  of  the  dangerous  consequences  that  might  follow  there* 
upon ;  and  further,  we  did  earnestly  press  that  there  might  be 
no  proceeding  against,  his  majesty's  person,  which  would 
certainly  continue  the  great  distractions  of  these  kingdoms,  and 
involve  us  in  many  evils,  troubles,  and  confusions.  But. that 
by  the  free  counsels  of  both  houses  of  the  parliament  of  England, 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland, 
such  course  might  be  taken  in  relation  to  him,  as  may  be  for 
the  good  and  happiness  of  tliese  kingdoms,  both  having  ah  un* 
questionable  and  undeniable  hiterest  in  his  person  as  king  of 
both ;  which  duly  considered,  we  had  reason  to  hope  .should 
have  given  a  stop  to  all  proceedings  against  his  majesty's  person. 
But  we  understand  that  after  many  members  of.  the  house  of 
commons  have  been  imprisoned  and  secluded,  and  also  wit)i- 
out  and  against  the  consent  of  the  house  of  peers,  by  a  single 
act  of  yours  alone,  power  is  given. to  certain  persons. of  your 
own  number,  of  the  army,  and  some  others,  to  proceed  against 
his  majesty's  person ;  in  order  whereunto,  he  was  brought  up  on 
Saturday  last  in  the  afternoon  before  this  new  extraordina^ 
court.  Wherefore,  we  do,  in  the  name  of  the  parliament  of 
Scotland,  for  their  vindication  from  false  aspersions  and:  cat-* 
umnies,  declare,  that  though  they  are.  not  satijsfied  with,  faia 
mi^esty's  concessions  in  the  late  treaty  at  Newport  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  especiaUy  in  the  matter  of  religion,  and.  are  reserved 
not  to  crave  his  restitution  to  his  government  before  satisfactioa 
be  given  by  him  to  his  kingdoms,  jiet  they  do  all  unaDimously 
with  one  voice— not  one  member  excepted-->d]8daim  the  least 
knowledge  of,  or  accession  to  the  late  proceedings  df  the  army, 
here  against  his  m^esty,  and  sincerely  profess  that  it  will  be  a 
great  grief  unto  tlieir  hearts,  and  lie  heavy  upon  their  spirits, 
if  they  shall  see  their  trusting  of  his  majesty's  person  to  the 
honourable  houses  of  the  parliatnent  of.  England  to  be  made 
use  of  to  his  ruin,  so  far  contrary  to  the  declared  intentions  of 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  solemn  profefiiuons  of  the  kiiig-^ 
dom  of  England.  And  to  the  end  it  may:  be  manifest  to  the 
world  how  much  they  abominate  and  delest  so  horrid  a  design 
against  his  majesty's  person,  .we  do  in  the  name  of  the  parlia- 

VOL.  IV.  2  Y 
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mem  und  Idngcbin  oi  Scodand^  herebjr  dechrft^ltair' 
from  the  said  proceedings,  and  die  taking  awigr  Of  hM  mqto^ 
Jife;  and  protest,  that  as  they  are  altogether  free  ihHn  iheMOMt 
so  they  may  be  from  all  the  evils,  miseries  cooiatkmmpmtd 
calamities  that  may  follow  thereupon  to  these  distraetiodk^Uig^ 
doms."      This  protestation  was  as  little  attended  to'mifim 
former  letter ;  but  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  cffixts  «»:fn» 
serve  the  king's  life,  they  made  application  to  kvd  F«afiai| 
and  to  Cromwell,  to  interpose  their  influence  to  save  ldm§ 
on  the  very  day  preceding  the  execution,  they  sent 
pressing  letters  to  both,  to  try  if  even  then  they  woidd  ii 
with  the  council  of  war  to  avert  the  impendii^  stroke.     Thdfi 
address  to  Fairfax,  I  copy,  as  it  goes  entirely  to  nAxm.lht 
idle  stories  respecting  that  generars  usii^  strenuous 
in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  monarclu     The  SooCtsdi 
sioners  had  previously,  it  would  q>pear,  importuned 
out  effect;  nor  did  this  last  pathetic  appeal  to  his  humuikgr 
honour  make  any  greater  impression.     ^*  May  it  plsafe 
excellency,   we   have  divers  times  waited  on  yua  tO' 
your  endeavours  for  preservation  of  his  majesty^  pctaa 
now,  having  received  particular  directions  fro^a  die  arthlHliif 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  to  make  applicatkm  to  yooT'MP 
cellency  for  the  same  end,  we  do,  in  their  nAmc% 
desire  and  entreat  thee,  that  you  will  take  into  Ariousi 
ation  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  hath  undoubted  ii 
his  majesty's  person ;  and  how  hard  a  thif^  it  is  tsi  pktkM 
against  the  king,  not  only  without,  but  against  their  advieft^iDi 
consent ;  diat  his  person  was  intrusted  by  that  kingdoni'tirjAll 
honourable  houses  of  parliament;  and  how  much  it  witt  t«iMt 
upon  the  honour  of  Scotland,  and  the  fiuth  of  £n|^alid^tf  • 
take  away  his  life.    Be  pleased,  also^  to  reme■ibe^  Ae 
des  and  bonds  of  love  and  friendship  betwixt  the 
their  solemn  engagements  in  one  cause  and  covenant -wpdtdAr 
many  obligations  and  mutual  good  offices  idbich  hsfis 
betwixt  the  kingdom  of  Scodand  and  die  forces  iHMhl 
command;   consider  what  an  unsettled  peace  it  is  liUif^ 
prove,  which  shall  have  its  foundation  laid  in  diteUood  tf 
king,  what  dangerous  evils  and  grievous  calaaiitiee  it 
upon  us  and  our  postoity,  what  reproaches  upon 
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die  work  of  reformation,  and  what  in&my  abroad  in  otlieir 
nations.     And  let  it  never  be  recorded  to  future  ag^  that  joa 
have  been  wanting  in  your  duty  at  such  a  time  as  tlii^  but 
according  to  the  eminency  of  your  place,  honour,  and  digpityi 
and  the  greatness  of  your  interest,  improve  this  present  oppor- 
tunity by  all  lawful  ways  and  means,  to  prevent  the  taking 
away  his  majesty's  life ;  wherein  we  do  also  .earnestly  entreat 
the  concurrence  of  your  council  of  war/'     Their  letter  to 
Cromwell  was  not  less  importunate;  but  with  him  they  h^  x\ot 
the  common  grounds  of  such  urgency  as  with  FiuriiEUc,  as  b^ 
was  an  open  and  avowed  sectary,  and  Fairfiuc  was  still  regarde4 
as  the  most  powerful  of  the  presbyterians.     What  the  Scpttisil 
parliament  could  do  they  did;  they  fully  approved  of  all  (hf^ 
proceedings  of  their  commissionent,  and  had  the  English  part 
liament  been  free,  they  could  not  have  been  acquitted  of  wan^ 
of  fiuth  towards  the  Scots  in  bringing  the  king  to  any  trialj  to 
which  the  latter  were  not  parties ;  but  the  evident  immediate 
cause  of  the  whole  was  that  unhappy  engageinent  which  rupr 
tured  the  treaties  between  the  two  nations,  and  by  dividing  the 
presbyterian  Scots  among  themselves,  rendered  diem  ifnfit  £bf 
acting  as  armed  mediators  between  the  two  parties  in  Englandf 
for  being  efficient  allies  to  tb^  presbyterian  brethren^  or  Sof 
resisting  the  power  of  the  sectaries,  and  r^uoed  them  to  tbf 
state  of  a  dependant  nation,  before  the  reqall  of  the  sacoia^ 
Charles  rendered  them  a  conquered  one» 

With  an  account  of  the  fat^  of  Hamilton,  who  was  the  prim 

cipal  actor,  and  who  was  doomed  to  expiate  his  e9r|>m  on  tlie  scat 

fold,  I  shall  close  this  book.     He  had  after. hi^  surrender  been 

confined  prisoner  in  Windsor ;  bnt  when  he  h^urd  of  the  tria} 

and  execution  of  Charles,  he  immediately  btgaf^  to  fear  fin^ 

himself,  and  projected  with  his  fiuthful  servapt  Colei  m  ^Escape 

bom  his  confinement.     Having  gained  his  ke0p0r»  it  wai»  ai> 

ranged  that  a  trusty  person  should  wait  with  two  horses  iei| 

night  for  him  fn  Windsor,  with  which  he  was  to  Hy  to  LondoQi^ 

but  not  to  enter  the  city  till  seven  o*clock  in  the  morning—^ 

guards  being  always  set  during  the  night'—- when  Cole  w^$  tq^ 

meet  him  and  carry  him  to  a  secure  bouse: — all  succeeded  as 

they  could  wish.     At  night,  about  the  time  of  shutting  the^ 

gatcss  the  duke  made  his  esci^  faiiiy  out  q£jh»  ca3tl^  witfapul. 
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susjHcion,  aod  cune  to  the  place  appoiBted^  wbmm  Am 

hones  were  stationed;  here,  unfommatdiy,  lie  «D«ild  noc 

day,  but  proceeded  immediately  to  Soiithvark»  thiakiqg  to 

got  to  a  friend's  home,  and,  asiftherehadbeansfirtali^iBi^a 

party  of  horse  and  foot  were  that  very  ni^  patiollii^ 

wark  in  search  of  two  other  royalists  who  had  made  Cfacir 

the  night  before.  *    Some  of  these  meeting  die  dnke  in  dn 

street  about  four  o'clock  in  the  momii^ 

When  examined,  he  told  them  a  plansiUe  aloijp^ 

first  satisfied  them,    but  observing   as  lie  smolsad 

that  he  burned  some  large  payers  to  li^t  it»  they 

his  pockets,   and  from  others  he  had  aboat  him^ 

the  quality  of  their  prisoner.     He  was  carried  to  Sl 

and,  in  consequence  of  this  abortive  attempt^  waa  iwdMrf  k§ 

the  commons  to  be  brought  to  speedy  triaL  i 

A  court  of  justice  was  instituted,  February  dthy  cf 
Bradshaw  was  president;  and  Codte,  who  had 
dtor  on  the  triid  of  the  king,  appeared  in  the 
against  the  duke.  He  was  arraigned  under  (he  title  ef 
Cambridge,  for  traitorously  iuTading  Fngland  in  i 
ner,  and  levying  war  to  assist  the  king  against  the 
people.  The  duke  refused  to  acknowledge  the  j 
this  court  as  being  a  foreigner,  a  native  of  Soothndt  bom 
the  naturalization  of  his  father.  At  the  same  time  lie 
sented  that  he  was  invested  with  the  command  of  the 
by  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  for  ends  idiich  lie 
good  and  justifiable,  and  not  intended  to  interre|it.tke 
and  happiness  of  these  dominions,  whidi  yet  lie  bed 
endeavoured  to  decline,  but  his  wishes  beii^  oifcr-rele^.ks 
durst  not  disobey  without  incurring  the  highcit 
he  also  pled  that  having  surrendered  himself  upaa 
he  could  only  be  considered  as  a  prisoner  of  wer» 
being  guaranteed  to  him  by  these  articles.  MaHlww 
aflerward  the  celebrated  lord  chief  jusdce  *of  the 
bench,  who  conducted  his  defence,  contended  that  ■ 
could  be  held  subject  to  two  hostile  kingdoms  at  the 
and  in  any  such  case,  wliere  his  allegiance  was  deoieBdait  ^ 
vnLs  due  of  right  to  his  native  land ;  that  by  acting 
his  adopted  country,  he  might  forfeit  his  honoiinb 
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perty  in  it,  but  could  never  be  deemed  a  traitor.  !  To  this  it 
was  answered,  that  Hamilton  had  Bat  in  the  English  parliament 
as  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  on  his  entering  England  be  joined 
with  Langdale,  an  English  traitor.  Hailes  argued,  tfiat  to 
assist  the  king  could  never  be  treason;  Cooke  replied,  it 
was  so  by  act  of  parliament.  The  articles  of  capitulation 
were  then  urged ;  but  by  a  most  disingenuous  mode  of  reason- 
ing their  violation  was  justified,  as  if  thejc  had  been  only  mili- 
tary terms  to  protect  him  from  the  immediate  violence  of  the 
soldiery,  and  not  to  secure  him  against  the  civil  punishment  of 
a  traitor.  Were  it  not  that  in  times  of  civil  dissension  little 
regard  is  paid  to  what,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  would 
be  deemed  unanswerable  arguments,  we  would  be  astonished 
that  such  valid  objections  did  not  prevail ;  but  to  have  allowed 
the  duke  to  escape  when  the  king  had  suffered,  would,  it  was 
imagined,  have  been  impugning  the  former  proceedings,  and, 
therefore,  all  objections  were  over-ruled,  and  he  was  found 
guilty  of  treason ;  at  least  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  other 
cause  for  his  condemnation  as  a  traitor,  seeing  he  owed  no 
allegiance  to  the  parliament  of  England  incompatible  with 
obedience  to  the  highest  judicature  of  his  native  country.  His 
sentence  was  remitted  to  the  house  of  commons;  but  a  majority 
voted  it  should  be  carried  into  execution.  He  died  with  in- 
trepidity, denying  the  justice  of  the  sentence  by  which  he 
suffered,  and  protesting  his  innocence  with  regard  to  those 
calumnies  which  were  spread  against  him,  representing  him  as 
having  wavered  in  his  loyalty  to  his  king,  or  with  having  ever 
deserted  the  cause  of  his  country.* 

He  was  a  man  ill  fitted  for  the  arduous  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed,  and  his  vacillating  politics,  which  aimed  at 
reconciling  parties  who  were  irreconcilable,  contributed  to 
augment  the  distractions  of  a  divided  people ;  but  his  ready 
subser\'ience  to  forward  the  views  of  the  king^  even  when 
at   variance   with   his  own  judgment,    and    when    evidently 


•  That  era  was  an  age  of  predictions.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  was  hired 
to  his  doom  also  by  a  prediction :  a  witch  told  him,  says  Wisbart,  that 
king  Charles  I.  would  be  executed,  and  he  would  be  his  successor ;  and  so  he 
was — on  the  scatfoid !    Mem.  of  Montrose. 
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tending  to  involve  his  country  in  Uoodihed^  imUL 
limited  monarchy  on  tlie  ruins  of  her  fiiiflyii 
little  prdse.  His  natural  temper  was  amiably 
fimlts  arose  from  a  deference  to  the  opmiDOi  of 
however  agreeable  in  a  companion^  is 
of  character  which  is  caUed  for  in  dqfa  of  pod; 
statesman,  phiced  in  the  station  of  a  leader^  is 
himself  and  the  statCi  if  his  lot  be  east  and  iha 
ties,  and  the  contending  dadi  of  civil  waifive* 
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Book  XL 

jL  HE  estates  were  sitting  when  the  newis  of  the  king's  execuikm 

reached  Scotland ;  they  had  met  in  the  beginning  of  the  year^ 

[January  4th,    lO^O,]  and,  probably  anticipating  some  such 

critical  dilemma,  had  adopted  sereral  measures  the  most  likely 

to  sooth  the  ruling  party  in  England^  and  secure  a  majority  pf 

those  in  their  own,  who  were  inclined  to  preserve  peace  witli 

their  neighbours,  with  whom,  in  the  present  exhausted  state  ot 

the  country,  it  was  evident  madness  to  eonlead.     An  act  wa^ 

introduced  and  passed,  repealing  all  acts  of  parliament  or  com? 

mittee  made  for  the  late  unlawful  engagement,  aiid  rAtiiyiog 

the  protestation  against  it ;  and  another,  the  Act  ov  ChAB$M8f 

for  purging  the  judicatories  and  other  places  of  public  tnjust. 

This  lest  proceeded  upon  a  preamble^  which  the  history  af 

Scodand  was  doomed  wofully  to  exonplify,  that  '^  the  bornip« 

tion  of  the  judicatories  of  the  kingdom  and  oflSicers  of  estate^ 

and  other  persons  of  public  trusty  bad  been  the  cause  and»fouiH 

tain  from  whence  all  their  evils  had  proceeded;^  andii^  arder 

to  confirm  the  assurance  given  by  the  committee  of  estates  untd 

the  kingdom  of  England,  that  they  would  not  admit  any  of  tbe| 

authors  or  abettors  of  the  late  engagement  to  any  pobUc  plactoy 

or  trust,  without  the  consent  of  that  kingdom  i^ainst  wUch 

their  engagement  was.     It  declared,  that  all  officers  of  filate^ 

members  of  parliament,  lords  of  session  aiid  justiciaryt  and  all 

public  functionaries,  descending  even  to  deacons  of  corpopa"' 

tions,  should  be  secluded  from  public  trust,  according  to  the 

scale  of  theii'  delinquency,  as  settled  by  the  dasHificatioD  from; 
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which  the  act  derives  its  name.  Class  first — All  who  had  been 
the  chief  plotters  and  prime  promoters  of  the  late  unlawful  en- 
gagemeot,  and  all  who  as  general  officers  led  or  accompanied  the 
anny  into  England,  and  all  who  were  chief  actors  and  promoters 
of  the  horrid  rebellion  of  Jnmes  Grahame,  and  who  had  after- 
wards accepted  of  charge,  or  joined  nsvolunteersintheexpptlition. 
These  were  for  ever  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  any  place  of 
trust.  Cl&ss  second — All  not  comprehended  in  first  class,  who 
have  been  formerly  censured  for  malignancy,  and  since,  eitlier 
accepted  of  charge,  or  joined  ns  vohmteers  in  the  engagement, 
who  were  officers  in  the  expedition ;  all  who  concurreil  in  pe- 
titions, protestations,  letters,  or  remonstrances,  for  moving  tin- 
parliament  or  committees  to  carry  on  the  engagement ;  and  all 
who  Concurred,  as  members  or  clerks,  in  acts  of  parliament  and 
committee  of  estates,  for  prasecnting  the  sai<t  engagement,  nuil 
presring  others  thereto.  These  were  to  be  excluded,  for  ten 
years,  from  all  public  employments;  and  fm-thcr,  until  thcv 
had  given  suffident  evidence  of  the  cliange  of  their  malignant 
pridaples  and  practices,  and  of  their  firm  resolution  and  aflec- 
"  tion  to  promove  the  ends  of  liie  covenant  in  all  times  of  sub- 
seqtient  trial,  whereof  the  judicatories  of  the  church  and  Ktatr, 
respective,  having  power  for  that  effect,  are  to  judge  impurttal- 
ly,  as  in  -God's  sight,  and  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  lurk 
and  to  both  kingdoms,  so  far  wronged  by  them.  Class  third — 
All  not  included  in  first  and  second  classes,  who  sat  in  parlia- 
ment and  committee  of  estates,  and  gave  no  public  tettJmonv 
against  the  engagement,  or  who,  in  committees  of  war  or  other 
meetings,  ref^ised  or  opposed  the  desires  of  any  peutions  against 
the  engagement,  or  concurred  in  acts  to  force  dissenters,  peti- 
tioners, and  others,  (o  comply  with  the  first  or  second  \c\-Kf. 
These  were  to  be  excluded  five  years,  and  further,  lill  diev 
gave  eridence^  of  their  change  of  principles.  Class  fourth— 
which  would  come  with  sweeping  effect  in  modern  times in- 
cluded all  persons  given  to  imelcauness,  bribery,  swearing, 
drunkenness,  deceiving,  or  are  otherwise  openly  profane,  and 
grossly  scandalous  in  their  conversation,  or  who  n^lect  tlie 
worship  of  God  in  their  families.  These  were  to  be  excluded 
for  a  year,  and  further,  till  tliey  gave  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  firm  rest^tion  and  constant  endeavour  for  a  good  and 
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christian  conversation.*     Could  this  act  have  been  effectually 
carried  into  execution,  it  would  probably  have  prevented  for 
a  while  th<%  war  with  England,  and  might  have  originated  a 
species  of  theocratic  oligarchy  in   the  country.f     But  the 
numbers  comprehended  under  its  penal  enactments,  rendered 
it  impossible,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  put  it  in  execution :  it 
aimed  at  too  much,  and  was  eventually  the  occasion  of  the 
loss  of  all.    The  earls  of  Lauderdale  and   Lanark,  [now 
Hamilton,]  comprehended  under  the  first  class,  escaped  to 
Holland,  and  joined  prince  Charles,  then  lurking  there ;  and 
they  were  afterward  followed  by  a  number  of  others,  who 
urged  a  terrible  retaliation  when  they  returned  in  the  train 
of  the  king  at  the  restoration.     Meanwhile,  it  effected  the 
object  of  securing  a  majority  for  the  covenanters,  and  evinced 
a  strong  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  politicians,  to  con-» 
ciliate ;  till  the  king's  death  raised  such  an  universal  burst  of 
sympathetic  feeling,  that  whatever  might  be  their  views  of  the 
advantage  of  the  country,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of 
complying  with  its  passion.     The  opinicm  of  the  Scottish 
nation  was  ever  monarchical,  and  in  all  their  disputes  about 
liberty,  they  never  once  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  repub* 
lie;  their  covenants  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  recognised 
the  principle,  and  the  people,  although  they  discarded  the 
personal  jvs  divinum  of  a  king,  had  never  denied  the  (fivine 
authority  of  kingly  government,  when  exercised  aceording  to 
the  word  of  God,  and  the  constitution  of  the  country.     The 
English  sectaries,  on  the  other  hand,  discarded  at  once  both 
king  and  royalty,  and  thus  added  another  point  of  differtence 
to  their  growing  dissensions  with  the  presbyterians. 

Had  the  Scots  at  this  moment  possessed  the  powei',  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  they  would  immediately  have  de* 

*  It  might  be  an  amusing  speculetiott  to  odeulftte  the  opoatkMi  of  this 
laat  class  of  disqualification  for  ofllce  at  present,  (1895,)  coaulwnciag  wHii  tlie 
great  council  of  the  nation,  and  carrying  it  on  tiiioiigh  all  tiie  public  bodioi, 
down  to  the  deacons  of  close  corporations. 

f  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  peace  could  have  been  of  any  k>ng 
duration,  had  the  clerical  power  overtopped  that  of  the  civil,  as  the  promot* 
ing  of  nniformity  might  then  have  produced  as  blood|y,  as  that  of  liberality 
does  now  bitter  contests. 

VOL,  IV.  2  z 
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claretl  war  pgainstthe  republicans:  but  the  ^thauated  atftteof 
tlie  country  (orbade  any  such  attempt,  and  the  only  alternative 
that  remained,  was  to  proclaim  the  son  of  the  unfortOBate 
monarch  king  in  his  stead.  Theparty,  however,  who. now 
predominated  in  parliament,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Bom 
quis  of  Argyle,  and  Sir  Archibald  Johnston  of  Warriatpo^  had  i 
just  dread  of  the  principles  of  the  young  king,  and  wertanin 
ious  to  guard,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  against  his  beipgpln^ 
in  a  situation  to  overturn  the  ecclesiastical  establidiineQt^  ^ 
introduce  the  despotic  maxims  of  his  father ;  and  in,  th^.|Wv 
clamation,  while  they  recognise  his  hereditary  right  to  tlm  siiot 
cession,  they  state  the  conditions  upon  which  alone  he  jponld 
be  allowed  to  succeed..  ^^  The  estates  of  piurliameot  of  the  Idn^ 
dom  of  Scotland,  most  unanimously  and  cheerfully,  in  nwog* 
nisance  and  acknowledgment  of  his  [Charles,  prince  of  8096- 
land  and  Wales,]  just  right,  title,  and  9uecei9i(HI  iQi  die 
crown  of  the3e  kingdoms,  proclaimed  and  declared  to  9U  IIm 
world,  that  the  said  lord  and  prince  Charles,  wa%  by^Uiie 
providence  of  God,  and  by  the  lawful  right  of  undoubted  ap^. 
cession  and  descent,  king  of  Great  Britain,  France^  and  Jx^ 
land,  whom  all  the  subjects  of  that  kingdom  w^pe  .Imad 
humbly  and  faithfully  to  obey,  maintain,  and  d^sod^iaco^r^ 
ing  to  the  national  covenant,  and  solemn  leagine  nod  rote  jianf 
betwixt  the  kingdoms,  with  their  lives  and  goods,  againatdi 
deadly,  as  their  only  righteous  sovereign,  lord,  aqdLhjl^s 
and  because  his  majesty  is  bound,  by  the  law  of  Qod^t  and 
fundamental  laws,  of  this  kingdom,  to  rule  in  righteomiMi 
and  equity,  for  the  honour  of  God,  the  good  of  ^Jig^^ip  ^nd 
the  wealth  of  his  people,  it  was  also  declared  that,  befiwaJia 
be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  his  royal  power,  he  ahall  j^ 
satisfaction  to  this  kingdom  in  all  the  things  that  conoeni  ibe 
security  of  religion,  the  union  betwixt  the  kingdoms,  and  the 
good  and  peace  of  this  kingdom,  according  to  the  ^yV**' 
covenant,  and  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  for  the  wIhcIi- 
end  we  are  with  all  possible  expedition  to  make  our  hwldlle 
and  earnest  addresses  to  his  majesty.** 


V  J 
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Charles  II. 


John,  esrl  of  Loudon,  as  chancellor,  dressed  in  a  robe  of 
black  velvet,  read  the  proclamation  [February  5th,]  at  the 
Cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Isla  and  Soawdoo  heralds 
sounded  the  trumpets ;  but  the  solemnity  was  sad  and  niourn- 
ful— the  recollection  of  the  past  was  dismalj  and  to  tb«  wise 
and  the  reflecting,  the  coming  was  anticipated  with  forebod- 
ings still  more  gloomy. 

Parliament,  meanwhile,  proceeded  to  gnard,  as  well  as 
liuman  sagacity  couid,  that  cuustitulioa  for  which  they  had 
so  strenuously  struggled,  and  for  which  they  now  so  justly 
trembled ;  they,  therefore,  enacted,  as  sever^  of  those  who 
were  with  the  king,  had  declared  their  disavowal  of  this  pre- 
sent as  a  legal  parliament,  "  that  before  the  king's  ma- 
jesty, who  now  is,  or  any  of  his  successors,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  exercise  of  his  royal  power,  he  shall  by,  and 
atour  the  usual  corDiialiun  outli,  assure  and  declare  by  his 
solemn  oath,  under  liis  hand  and  seal.  Ills  alluwance  of  the 
national  covenant,  and  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
and  obligation  to  prosecute  the  ends  thereof  in  his  station 
and  calling,  and  that  he  shall  for  himself  and  his  successors 
consent  to  agree  to  act^  of  parliament  enjoining  the  same, 
and  fully  establishing  pvesbyterian  government,  the  Direc- 
tory of  Worship,  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Catechisms,  as  they 
are  approven  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  kirk  and  parlia- 
ment of  this  kingdom,  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions.  And 
that  he  shall  observe  these  in  his  own  practice  and  family, 
and  that  he  shall  never  make  any  opposition  to  nny  of  these, 
or  endeavour  any  change  thereof."  And  also  ordained,  "  that 
before  the  king  should  be  atrniitted  to  the  exercise  of  his  royal 
power,  he  should  leave  all  counsel  and  counsellors  prejudicial 
to  religion  and  the  covenants,  and  give  satisfaction  to  his 
kingdom,  as  it  is  iiuw  constitute,  in  what  further  should  be 
found  necessary  for  the  settling  of  n  happy  and  durable  peace, 
preservation  of  the  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  for  the 
good  of  the  crown,  and  for  his  own  honour  and  happiness ; 
and  should  consent  and  Bgtee  Uiat  all  civil  mailers  should  bi; 
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determined  by  the  parliament  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  eccle- 
siastical matters  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  kirk*^ 

Whether  the  Scottish  parliament  really  coDceived  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  them  to  maintain  peace  with  the  Tgngfi^hi^ 
when  they  recalled  Charles  to  the  Scottish  crown  while  thag^ 
proclaimed  a  commonwealth,  is  an  inquiry  rather  of  enriootif 
than  of  importance ;  but  this  is  certain  that  some  of  the 
byterians  really  expected  that  the  taking  of  the 
would  act  like  a  magical  charm,  not  only  upon  the  indmdael 
himself,  but  upon  the  nations,  that  it  would  produce  in  the 
prince  a  complete  renovation  of  character,    and  •  ptfftct 
unanimity  and  uniformity  throughout  the  whole  popnlatiiMi  of 
the  islands  attached  to  that  form.    Others  were  notso  mm 
guine,  and  in  the  strict  and  harsh  conditions  wbidb  thcgrpMt 
posed  as  the  price  of  the  crown,  entertained  a  aeorat  idtk 
that  Charles  would  reject  them.     The  terms  were  evident 
such  as  left  the  king  nothing  but  the  name,  and  which  nothii^ 
but  extreme  necessity  would  ever  induce  him  to  accept*. .  YM 
his  early  education,  his  dissolute  habits,  and  the  eomUpsmmM 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  left  to  tbm  presbytetime  M 
alternative :  happy  had  it  been  for  thern^  i(  ^  a  fatora  perind^ 
they  bad  not  run  to  the  opposite  extreme^  .  ,    ....; 

In  this  parliament,  also,  patronage  in  the  kirk  wae  ehfiimii 
ed,  the  restoration  of  which  has  been  accompanied  md^m 
much  dissension ;  but,  while  a  national  church  is  ntihlislNlt 
and  its  emolummits  secured  by  law,  it  is  diiBcnlt  lo^  fsfk 
whether  the  universal  sufirage  of  seat^holdera  in  rhenri|i(|.i 
minister,  or  the  simple  nomination  of  an  incuaibeitt,to^.lhll. 
living  by  a  patron,  be  most  detrimental  to  the  interaHur 
real  religion  in  a  parish,* 
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e  The  predsion  of  the  act  deserres  notice.  **  Considering  thst  pmioBMfc 
ind  presentations  of  kirks,  u  an  evil  and  bondage  under  whfeh  the  £SkM 
people,  and  mimsters  of  this  land  have  long  groaned  find  tlMtlt  fesllini 
warrand  in  Codeword,  but  is  founded  only  onthe  caose^awwaadiika 
merely  poi^»  and  brought  into  the  kirk  in  time  of  %BorSnce  sad 
And  that  die  same  b  contrary  to  the  second  bookof  disdplioe^  in  wfakfc 
solid  and  good  ground,  it  it  reckoned  amoE^  abuses  that  are  dewed  to  W  li^ 
ibnnedy  and  unto  several  acts  of  general  assemblies.  And  ibat  It  it  ptl^MJl* 
cial  to  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  planting  of  kirks,  and  anlo  the  fires 
ing  and  entries  of  ministers  unto  their  charge.  And  the  asid  i 
willing  and  deurous  to  promote  and  advance  the  reformation  foresudl  ihsl 
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IntimatioD  of  their  procedare  was  iDimediately  transmitted 
to  London,  to  the  Scottish  commissiooers,  by  the  estates,  with 
instructions  to  present  a  remonstrance  against  that  party  which 
DOW  assumed  the  supreme  authority  in  England.  In  obedience 
to  tfaeir  orders,  the  commissioners  gave  in  a  long  paper  to  the 
lower  house,  narrating  the  origin  of  the  solemn  league,  the  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  the  union  of  the  two  nations  under  that 
bond;  declaring  the  adherence  of  the  Scots  still. to  its  princi-, 
pies,  and  protesting  against  their  violation  by  the  English 
commons ;  who,  in  opposition  to  their  dissent  and  protesta- 
tion, had  removed  his  majesty  by  a  violent  death,  publishe4 
acts  probihitiog  Charles  Prince  of  Wales  from  being  pro- 
claimed king,  and,  after  many  members  of  that  house  had  been 
imprisoned  or  excluded  by  force,  bad  voted  away -both  tha 
kingly  of^ce  and  the  house  of  lords,  claimed  the  authority  of 
a  parliament,  and,  under  the  colour  of  that  authority,  arro- 
gated the  power  of  repealing  all  oaths  of  alle^noe  or  obedi- 
ence whatsoever,  not  excepting  the  covenant,  from  which  no 
power  on  earth  conld  absolve  the  conscience. — "  If,"  added 
they,  "  the  hononrable  houses  of  the  parliament  of  England 
who  made  the  declarations  and  engagements  with  us,  ha4 
been  permitted  to  sit  and  act  with  freed<Hi],  we  know  there 
would  have  been  no  such  proceedings  as  we  have  already 
seen,  nor  cause  to  fear  such  dangerous  evils  and  strange  •!• 
terations  as  are  now  carried  on  by  will  and  power.  We  may 
confidently  say,  they  would  have  been  more  mindfnl  of  tbdc 
many  declarations,  atul  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
and  more  ready  to  hc-irlkCii  to  the  advice  of  their  brethren  in 
Scotland;  and,  however,  no  regard  hath  been  had  by  those 

every  thing  in  the  house  of  God  mny  be  ordered  according  to  his  word  and 
commandmeiiL"  "  Doe  <liichnrge  for  ever  hereafter,  ull  patronages  nnd  pte- 
sentalions  of  kirits,  whetlicr  belonging  to  the  kniE,  or  to  any  Isicke  palrone. 
prcsbTtcries,  or  othtm  whhin  this  kingdom  ai  being  unlawful!  and  unwarrant- 
able by  God'i  word,  and  contrary  to  the  doctrine  and  libertie*  of  the  kirki" 
Bud  "  c^dained  that  wboioevcr  bercailer,  ^hall  upon  the  luit  and  calling  of 
the  coogr^ation,  after  due  examination  of  their  literature  and  contcrsation, 
be  admitted  by  the  Pre»bytery,  unto  the  exercise  and  function  of  the  ministry 
ofanypariihlhatthc  said  person,  or  persons,  without  a  preseolation,  by  virtue 
of  their  admission,  hath  wfRcient  right  and  title  lo  ■V>j  the  imaw  and 
ekibL'."  &C-&C 
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who  no\i^  rule  to  what  we  have  formerly  said,  and  sb  we  have 
small  hopes  that  any  great  notice  shall  be  taken-of  rnb^t  we 
shall  further  say :  yet,  in  pursuance  of  the  instroctidiBS  we 
have  received  from  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  we  hold  it  our 
duty  to  desire  that  there  be  no  toleration  of  idolatry,  popery, 
prelacy,  heresy,  schism  or  pro&neness — ^that  there  dli^  be 
nothing  done  which  may  wrong  king  Charles  IL  in  hia  i«e- 
cession,  as  righteous  heir  of  the  crown  of  these  kiiigd«MWi 
but  that,  by  the  free  counsels  of  4x>th  houses  of  poirliiaiienly 
reformation  of,  and  uniformity  in  religion  may  be  settled  ac^ 
cording  to  the  covenant :  and  particularly,  that  preafajfterU 
government,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Directory  ibr  Woiw 
ship,  may  be  established — that  the  just  right  tiiid  tid^  of  the 
king,  Charles  II.  to  the  crown  of  these  kingdoms  mqf  Im  to* 
knowledged,  and,  upon  just  satisfaction  givol  to  both  Uag^ 
doms,  he  may  be  received  and  admitted  to  the  exercias  of  Us 
government;  and  if,  notwithstanding  all  our  rnmrnf  ifalfw 
and  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  the  commons  now^M^g  at 
Westminster  shall  proceed  otherwise,  inr  all  or  inany  of  tiieso 
particulars  aforesaid,  we  do  hereby,  in  the  namd  of  thej^alH 
liament  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  dissent  from  the-aaac^ 
solemnly  protest,  that  they  may  be  free  before  Gkid  aad 
of  the  guiltiness,  evils,  confusions,  miseries,  and 
that  may  follow  thereupon  to  these  distracted  kingdoma'^ 

Immediately  upon  delivering  thdr  protestation  to  fhnqMir 
er,  the  commissioners  left  London  without  taking  1 
proceeded  to  Gravesend,  to  depart  for  Holland, ;  oa  in 
bassy  to  the  king,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  tho 
but  the  commons,  on  the  letter  being  commnnicaled  to  >4lPW 
sent  a  private  guard,  who  arrested  them  as  they  were  aboat 
to  embark,  and  confined  them  prisoners  to  the  BloddiOMb 
They  also  voted  *^  that  the  paper  of  the  Scottish 
did  contain  much  scandalous  and  reproachful  matter 
the  just  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  and  an  asaiimiBi^  ^M 
the  behalf  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  power  of  the  lAHiiii 
government  of  England,  to  the  high  dishonour  thereof ^'dHt 
the  design  of  its  contrivers  and  subscribers  was  to  raise  aafr 
tion,  and  lay  the  grounds  of  a  new  and  bloody  war  ia  ths 
land,  and  to  second  their  late  perfidious  invasioB;-  and.tklt 
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all  persons  in  England  and  Ireland  who  should  join  with  or 
assist  the  said  contrivers  or  subscribers,  on  the  grounds  laid 
in  that  paper,  were  traitors  and  rebels,  and  should  be  pro- 
ceeded against  as  such." 

A  copy  of  this  insulting  act  was  sent  to  the  parliament  of 
Scotland,  desiring  to  know  if  they  would  acknowledge  and 
adhere  to  the  protest  of  their  commissioners.  The  Scottish 
parliament  returned  a  dignified  and  temperate  reply,  own- 
ing the  paper  as  agreeable  to  their  instructions.  *^  They 
could  not,"  they  said,  ^^but  give  testimony  against  these 
things  which  they  conceived  to  be  contrary  to  the  grounds 
and  bonds,  so  often  acknowledged  and  declared  by  both 
kingdoms,  lest  their  silence  should  be  esteemed  a  compli- 
ance, or  they  thought  in  any  way  accessory  to  those  great 
alterations,  and  the  dangerous  consequences  that  might  ensue/' 
^^  They,  at  the  same  time,  disclaimed  all  intentions  to  assume 
any  power  over  the  government  and  the  laws  of  that  kingdom^ 
or  any  wish  to  raise  sedition  or  war,  or  do  any  thing  in  pur- 
suance of  the  late  unlawful  engagement  They  only  adhered 
to  their  former  principles,  acknowledged  by  both  kingdoms. 
And  so  tender  were  they  of  the  union  between  the  nations, 
that  they  thought  remonstrances  against  the  breaches  of  peace 
craving  just  reparation,  and  all  amicable  and  fair  means  should 
be  first,  and  before  any  act  of  hostility  commenced,  wbidi, 
according  to  the  large  treaty,  could  not  take  place  without 
three  months'  previous  notice:  and,  however  any  prevalent 
party  in  either  kingdom  had  infringed,  or  might  break  these 
bonds,  they  did  not  think  it  either  agreeable  to  God's  wUl,  or 
conducible  to  the  welfare  of  the  nations,,  to  lay  these  sacred 
ties  aside  as  dissolved  and  cancelled ;  but  rather,  that  they 
should  be  preserved  for  the  good  of  both  kingdools,  the  ben- 
efit of  those  who  had  no  accession  to  such  breaches,  tnd  of 
succeeding  generations*  But  while  they  hoped  that  none 
could  justly  blame  them  for  their  continuing  constant  in  their 
former  judgment  and  principles,  they  conceived  that  could  £Eir 
less  be  any  ground  for  restraining  their  commissioners,  con« 
trary  to  the  public  faith,  and  the  law  of  nations,  by  which 
the  freedom  of  ambassadors  and  commissioners  is  sacred  and 
inviolable,  not  only  betwixt,  but  even  amongst  heathen  king- 
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doms  and  states :  they,  therefore,  desired  that  their  eominii* 
sioners  might  be  freed  from  all  restraint,  and  allows^  to  W9^ 
turn  in  what  way  they  thought  fit.''  On  receipt  of  the  Swittlah 
parliament's  communication,  the  English  home  of 
added  insult  to  injury,  instead  of  bending  to  coociliatorj 
snres,  and  allowing  the  commissioners  to  proceady  fta 
were  bound  to  do,  by  any  route  they  chose,  they  Mnft 
with  a  troop  of  horse  to  Berwick,  and  dismisaed  thtm 
remoniously  at  the  bound-road.* 

Standing  in  the  most  delicate  and  trying  sitnaUon 
the  Scottish  covenanters  displayed  a  magnanimoiw 
for  the  race  of  their  hereditary  monarchs,  which  IuhI 
meritorious,  had  it  not  l>een  so  wretchedly  misphced.  Iksf 
immediately  despatched  a  messenger.  Sir  Joseph  Doogla^  to 
Charles,  at  the  Hague,  where  he  then  was,  to  mnaommB  Ida 
proclamation,  and  inform  him  that  commissionera  fitmB-  tiblB 
paiiiament  and  the  kirk,  were  speedily  to  foUoir  nidi  the 
conditions  of  hb  recall.  These  commissioners  were  ths 
of  Cassils,  the  laird  of  Brodie,  Mr.  Alexander  Jeffin^i 
of  Aberdeen,  and  Robert  Barclay,  provost  of  Irvhie^- 
the  state,  and  Mr.  Robert  Baillie,  and  James  Woody  ^niaiilMi^ 
and  George  Winram  of  Libberton,  ruling  elders 
kirk.  They  found  Charles  surrounded  with  connselk«% 
views  were  more  accordant  with  his  inclination,  tad  wUto  k$ 
received  the  deputation  politely,  and  afBffCted  to 
confidential  conferences,  flattering  them  by  the 
which  he  seemed  to  listen  to  them ;  he  was 
sincerely,  the  plans  of  those  who  promised  to  rtfiffum 
the  throne  of  his  fathers,  in  nnshackled  plenitnde.  of 
Ormond  and  the  Catholics  still  held  out  in  Irelaodf. 
transient  gleam  of  success,  was  urged  by  his  .EngliakdMaHi 
as  a  fortunate  omen,  and  he  had  consented  to  embark: 
himself  at  their  head.  Montrose  undertook  witb  hSm 
extravagance,  to  establish  his  throne  by  arrna^  and 
a  commission  to  levy  troops  for  a  descent*  Lanark^  and : 
dale,  although  banbhed  their  country  by  the  act  of. 
recommended  acceding  to  the  propositions  of  the 


•  Scottiih  AcU,  val..vi.    Whitelqoki  p.  SIS,  a| jc% 
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ers ;  but  Charles^  who  intended  to  answer  tbem  from  Ireland, 
procrastinated  till  the  time  allowedthem  had  expired,  and  they 
returned  to  Scotland  without  an  answer.  Charle&l  himself  inrag 
soon  after  obliged  to  leave  Holland  on  accoui!it  of  the  assassina^ 
tion  of  Dorislaus,  the  English  ambassador  by  the  emissaries 
of  Montrose,*  and  renounte  all  hope  frcmi  Ireland,  where  the 
victorious  Cromwell  had  extinguished  the  last  flashes  of  loj^ 
alty. 

Pending  the  negotiations,  the  ultras  with  that  steady  pei> 
versity  which  ever  marked  their  measures,  were  active  for  the 
unconditional  reception  of  their  master :  with  preniatnre  Mid 
irregular  zeal,  they  excited  miltiny  in  the  garrison  of  Stirling^ 
while  their  partisans  in  the  north  flew  to  atms^  and  seised 
upon  Inverness;  f  the  insurgents  wc^e  directed  by  lieutenant 
general  Middleton,  and  consisted  of  the  Mackays^  with  lord 
Kea  at  their  head,  and  the  Maekenzies,  under  Plnscai^dine^ 

*  Deliberate,  revcngefbl  a^sassiniltidti  was  act^d  upon,  find  justified  kt  ihli 
time  hf  the  royalists,  as  a  sacr^  doty  they  dwed  to  their  religion,  the 
memory  of  their  martyred  king,  and  their  loyalty  to  his  hopeful  saoeesBCffi 
B^des  the  mean,  unmanly  mufder  of  Dorislaus,  tioramitted  under  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  Montrose^  and  almost  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  a  more  atrocious  one  was  perpetrated  on  Mr.  Ascbam,  at  Madrid,  by 
five  Englishmen.  They  obtained  adniission  to  hhn  whOe  at  dinner,  and  in 
the  act  of  receiving  them  courteoiisly,  one  of  fAieta  strtick^hidf  to  the  heart; 
the  Spaniard  who  sat  with  him  at  table,-  m  trying  to  escape  vrm  also  stabbed 
in  four  places,  and  died  immediateiy.  The  assanins,  glorying  in  fht  deed« 
sought  refuge  in  a  church;  and  when  taken  from  it  by  order  of  the  Spf»t«fh 
king,  declared  they  would  have  murdered  the  resident  in  the  royal  presence  if 
they  had  had  no  other  opportunity.  l*hurl6W,  voL  t.  p.  1  $t>.  Another  morp 
indefensible  still,  as  originating  solely  from  a  pri^dple  of  the  most  coot,  system 
matic  revenge,  was,  after  the  rettoradon,  committed  iif  Switserland^  npda  ii 
defenceless,  wandering  exile,  John  Lisl^  Esq.  at  TiiKwarine^  (Ludlow,  p.  aas.) 
whose  widow  was  doomed  to  a  melancholy  fate»  even  exceeding  in  gui)t^ 
by  Judge  Jefines.  Vide  Hume's  Hist,  vol*  viii.  Tet  writers  who  pass  over, 
as  trivial  matters,  these  systematic  assassinations  by  the  adherents  of  Charles, 
know  no  terms  sufficiently  strong  to  marii  their  abhorrence  of  ai'chblshop 
Sharpe's  unpremeditated  Uiifrder,  by  m^n  gblided  to  sMhess  by  tPpjfreMtmf 
whose  unmerited  suff^erings  met  with  no  sympathy,  and  idioae  wrongs  were 
denied  all  redress. 

-f-  This  rising  was  with  the  knowledge  of  the  lung,  who  following  up  his 
father's  fatal  politics,  imitated  him  in  the  multiplicity,  as  well  as  in  the  porfidy 
of  his  plots.  Vide  Letters  to  Mackenzie  of  tHuscardine.  Appendix  to  Wish- 
art's  Mem.  of  Montrose,  No.  xii. 

VOL.  IV.  3  a 
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they  kept  possession  of  the  northernmost  districts  from  the 
month  of  February  till  May,  when  a  party,  sent  against  them 
by  lieutenant  general  Leslie,  under  the  immediate  conunendol 
colonel  Kerr,  and  lieutenant  colonels  Hackett  and  Stracbeiia 
attacked  and  routed  them,  with  a  loss  of  between  uCty  end 
eighty  killed,  and  nearly  eight  hundred  taken  pnmai/tt!$$ 
among  whom  were  lord  Rea,  the  chief  of  his  oflfioeK%-  end 
several  gentlemen  of  the  clan  Mackenzie,  who  were  sent  le 
Edinburgh.*  These  unconnected  and  ill  concertied  meaaores, 
were  only  productive  of  mischief,  and  hastened  ,tbe.fite4)C  the 
marquis  of  Huntly,  who  was  about  this  time  executed  itt  |ibf- 
suance  of  a  former  sentence.  He  had  refused,  it  was  nddy  to 
come  out  when  the  Hamiltons  were  in  power,  withontatrialf^aM 
now  all  the  influence  of  Argyle,  his  brotber-in*law^  waa  inanC* 
ficient  to  avert  his  face.  He  had  been  turbulent,  waspoireifcif 
and  had  uniformly  supported  the  highest  pretenakma  nf  ?lhe 
king.  His  own  religion  was  professedly  episcopalian.  ^Bot 
the  most  of  his  children,"  says  his  historian,  ^^tbrom^tlM 
iniquity  of  the  times,  turned  popish." f  •    .m.  ,.• 

When  the  general  assembly  met  [July,]  they  fcdiowed  n|i:|fciB 
measures  of  the  parliament  against  the  engagers,  by  eednrii^ 
tic  censures ;  and  at  the  same  time  ^^  issued  a  seaaooaUe^and 
necessary  warning,  concerning  the  present  and  iiamhwHt 
dangers,  and  the  duties  connected  with  the  state  of  tba^kfaig^ 
dom,"  in  it  the  members  avowed  their  loyal^jr,  humeflilMi^iAe 
events  which  had  taken  place  in  England,  declased  .iMt 
enmity  to  the  malignants,  and  bewailed  that  through  flihi^la 
fluence,  the  king  had  hitherto  been  prevented  from 
the  just  desires  of  the  church  and  kingdom,  for 
ligion,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people:  they  professed  itwte 
their  duty  to  use  every  effort  for  extricating  him  from  tha^j 
of  evil  counsel,  and  stated  their  determination,  protiabhHin!^ 
lusion  to  the  repeated  projects  of  Montrose,  to  resist 
pose  his  majesty,  or  any,  having,  or  pretending 
commissions  from  him,  should  they  invade  the  kingdom* 
pretext  of  establishing  him  in  the  royal  power,  and  A^edM 

•  * 

*  Scottish  Actif  vol.  vi.    Balfour,  vol.  iiL  p.  406,  at  m^ 

t  Gordon's  Hbt.  of  the  House  of  Oordon,  voL  II.  p.  «75, 
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public  atteotion  to  principles  which  reflect  equal  honour  on  the 
wisdom  and  patrioUsm  of  the  ministers,  nor  will  su£Fer  b; 
comparison  with  the  most  enlightened  political  axioms  of 
any  period.  *'  1st,  That  as  magistrates  and  their  power  are 
ordained  of  God,  so  are  they,  in  the  exercise  thereof,  not  to  walk 
according  to  their  own  will,  but  according  to  the  law  of  equity 
and  righteousness,  as  being  the  ministers  of  God,  for  the  safety 
of  his  people."  "  Therefore,"  they  add,  "  a  boundless  and  un- 
limited power  is  to  be  acknowledged  in  no  king  or  ma^s- 
trate ;  neither  is  our  king  to  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  bis 
authority,  as  long  as  he  refuses  to  walk  in  the  administration 
of  the  same,  according  to  this  rule,  and  tbe  established  laws 
of  tbe  kingdom.  *  8d,  That  there  is  a  mutual  obligation  and 
stipulation  betwixt  the  king  and  bis  people.  As  both  of  them 
are  tied  to  God,  so  each  of  them  are  tied  one  to  anMher,  for  the 
performance  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  duties.  Sd,  That  arbi- 
trary government,  and  unlimited  power,  are  the  fountains  of 
all  the  corruptions  in  church  and  state.  4th,  That  it  is  no  new 
thing  for  kingdoms  to  preserve  themselves  from  ruin,  by  put- 
ting restraint  upon  tbe  exercise  of  the  power  and  govenunent 
of  those,  who  have  refused  lo  grant  the  things  that  were 
necessary  for  the  good  of  religion,  and  the  people's  safely. " 
In  the  same  manly  luid  rationni  strain  they  addressed  a  letter 
of  similar  import  to  tlic  king. 

Expelled  from  Holland,  Charles  proceeded  to  France,  but 
his  reception  was  cold  and  ungracious,  and  after  condoling 
with  his  mother  at  tit.  Germains,  over  their  common  mis- 
fortunes, he  sought  a  retreat  in  Jersey,  convinced  thai  no 
prospect  remained  of  obtaining  a  throne,  but  from  Scotland. 
Thither  the  Scottish  parliament  despatched  Str  George 
Winram  to  renew  iheir  negotiations  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  those  formerly  transmilled  to  him  ot  the  Hague.  He  was 
received  graciously,  and  a  favourable  answer  given.  From 
Jersey,  the  king  removed  to  Breda,  where  early  next  year,  the 
treaty  for  his  return  was  concluded  by  the  earls  of  Lothian 
and  Cassils,  notwithstanding  the  strong  remonstrances  of  his 
English  counsellors,  who  perceiving  themselves  excluded  from 
any  share  in  the  governnicnij  would  rather  that  their  prince 
should  have. continued  the  wandering  phantom  of  a  king,  de- 
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pendant  upon  the  bounty  of  others,  than  vhave  Mm  liilll  §ilh 
oend  a  throne,  from  whose  preclnots  thtj  were  fiwcbiddw, 
Lauderdale  with  more  political  sagacity,  urged  thft  hppiliiiii 
ness  of  his  situation,  the  absurdity  of  sacrificing  his  CfOfm  li 
the  mitre,  and  the  strong  probability  oi  his  baiag  aUa  wlm 
in  the  country,  to  get  the  harshness  of  the  tttiaa  fUiMltei 
down ;  and  the  e&cts  which  his  roi^plUm  in  Scollaiid  WdM 
have  upon  the  loyal  adherents  of  his  family  in  Kii([^anclf  ^riA 
whfun  it  would  be  much  easier  ta  hold  communieatjoiw  wlw 
would  acquire  additional  confidence  from  his  prozinHI||^.  mA 
be  prepared  to  rise,  in  case  of  hostilities  between  the  twftfciwg 
doms,  which  he  certainly  prognosticated  would  ha  tba  MMftf 
quence  of  his  majesty's  landing  in  S&tland.--  WWle  ChMh» 
however,  acceded  to  the  force  of  these  argument%  wilh>  A^b*^ 
plicity  hereditary*  in  his  race,  he  urged  Montrose  10  aMilfliito 
his  preparations  for  a  descent,  the  only  way  left  in  wludl  that 
nobleman  could  hope  to  ob^in  footing  in  his  native  cpnQtrfi  W 
serve  his  sovereign,  the  governing  powers  being  wboQji  irn^ 
concilable  to  him,  as  the  author  of  sofne  oi  their  mort  HfHH 
calamities,  imd  labouripg  under  the  maledictiofi  of  thci  thwffiktf 


*  At  his  4cparture  for  Holland,  Charles  sei^t  th^  ibUowm  lfijf|9f 
fiiUy  justi^ed  the  worst  suspicions  of  the  coYenanters,  eifaortmc  idn  ^ot  I? 
allow  the  treaty  to  intenupt  Ids  preparations,  as  he  oouhl  at  any  tine  %Mk 
ity  having  addressed  hb  reply  to  the  estates  in  so  eqoivocal  a  maaat^llllS 
whenever  h?  foupd  it  convenient*  he  could  disavaw  t}iaft  ka  bsA  fVl  *^ 
knowled^  the»  l^gjality :— «  Right,  trusty,  anA  ^^irely  Wwf4. 
greet  you  welL^  An  a4dress  having  been  made  to  us  from  Sp9ll|^|»^ 
whereof  we  send  you  a  copy,  in  which  they  desire  that  we  shoal4  ai^ 
their  parliament,  and  particularly  the  two  last  sessions  of  it,  tad, 
oftp  to  send  a  solemn  address  to  us,  for  a  ftill  agreement  |  we  hafiB^  is 
thereunto,  returned  our  letters  to  them,  a  oopy  whereof  wa 
yq^  here  enclose^  by  whid^  ^e  have  appointed  a  speedy  funa  9^  rfl  Hfll.ftF 
commissioners  to  ^ttend  us ;  and  %^  the  end  ypu  may  not  anpr^^i9i|4  dMI  ff 
intend,  either  by  any  thing  contained  in  these  letters,  or  b^  ua  trepilir  viecfr 
pect,  to  give  the  least  impediment  to  your  procedfings,  we  tirfnk  vttln 
you  know,  that  as  we  concave  that  your  preparations  havf  bMB 
motive  that  has  induced  them  to  make  the  said  address  fee  us, 
proceedings  will  be  a  good  mean  to  bring  tb^  to  mfi^  |Bo4miBp  t^ltt 
said  treaty  as  probably  nif^  produce  an  agreemeqt,  V94  a  JTrfJOT^  ^IVhM  ¥ 
that  whole  padon,  in  our  service.  We  assure  you,  therefore,  that  wi  wi 
not,  before  or  during  the  treaty,  do  any  thing  contrary  to  that  pomr  ied 
authority  which  we  have  given  you  by  our  comsussioDy 
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The  marquis  whose  ambilion  was  inflamed  by  tome  wizard's  pro- 
phecy, that  his  arm  was  destiaed  to  work  the  deUveraoce  of  his 
couDtry,  and  fix  the  tottering  fortunes  of  the  throne,  wbs  not 
backward.  Before  the  treaty  was  ratified,  which-Charlas  art- 
fully kept  open,  till  he  should  hear  of  the  auccess  of  his 
attempt,  having  obtained  a  little  eleemotynary  aid  from 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  he  had  asMmbled  a  small  band  of 
foreigners  and  Scottish  exiles,  and  set  sul  firom  the  Elbei  for 
the  Orkneys,  early  in  the  spring.  Here  he  continued  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  increased  hit  army,  by  forced  levieSf 
but  the  men  were  heartiest  in  the  cause,  and  unaccuttomed 
to  warlike  habits ;  what  he  gained  in  nambers,  he  lost  in 
strength,  by  the  confusion  an  undisciplined  rabble  necessarily 
occasions  in  military  movements.  He  disembarked  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Caithness,  but  instead  {^  receiving  any  accession 
to  his  force,  the  inhabitants  who  had  heard  of  his  former 

thing  that  insj' bring  the  leait  decree  of  dUaioutign  to  it;  wd  if  die  Kud  treaty 
•bould  produce  «n  Bgreement,  we  nil)  with  our  uttermon  care  so  proTide  for 
the  honour  and  intereat  of  younelf,  and  of  all  that  diall  engage  wiUi  you, 
ai  shall  let  the  whole  world  tee  the  high  erteem  we  have  of  you,  and  out  fall 
confideoce  in  that  eminent  courage,  conduct,  and  loyalty,  which  you  have 
alwayt  eipTMsed  to  tbe  tng,  our  late  Utur  Tatlier,  uf  bleKCii  memory,  and  la 
us  both,  by  your  actioni  and  sutTcruigs  for  uur  cause.  In  the  Dicaotiipe  we 
think  fit  to  declare  to  you,  that  we  liave  called  llicm  a  committee  of  estates, 
only  in  order  to  a  treaty,  and  for  no  other  end  whatever;  nad  If  the  treaty 
do  not  produce  an  agrtement,  as  we  are  already  ssiured  that  the  calling  of 
tbem  a  committee  of  e*t»tu^  in  the  direction  of  s  letter,  doth  neither  so- 
kaowlodge  tbem  to  he  legally  io,  nor  mate  tbeni  eucb,  to  we  shall  immedi- 
ately  declare  to  all  our  wibjcct^  of  Scotland,  what  we  hold  them  to  be,  not- 
withitandjng  any  appellation  wc  now  give  them,  thereby  to  catixfy  them  and 
the  whole  world,  that  «e  desire  to  reduce  our  subjects  of  ibnt  kingdom  to 
their  due  obedience  to  m,  by  our  juat  and  honourable  condesccniioni,  and 
by  all  eodeaToun  of  kindness  and  favour,  an  our  part,  rather  than  l^-  war  and 
|io(tility,  if  their  tree^on-ible  dfmanda  do  not  neceiJsitBte  u«  to  that,  b>  the 
only  way  and  remedy  leH  ui.— We  require  and  authorise  you  to  proceed  vi- 
gorously and  effectuelly  iii  your  undertaking,  und  to  act  in  all  things  in  order 
to  it  as  you  shall  judge  the  most  necessary  for  the  suppoit  thereof,  and  for 
our  service  in  that  way,  wliercin,  we  doubt  not,  but  all  our  loyal  and  well 
affected  lubjecu  of  Scotlnnd  hMI  cordially  and  cOectually  join  with  you,  and 
by  that  addition  of  f(ren[;th,d(hGrdiipoiethoie  [hat  arc  oUierwise  minded  to 
make  reasonable  demond^  to  us  in  the  treaty,  or  be  able  to  force  them  to  it 
by  arms,  in  case  ofthctr  ob%tinate  refusal.  Commuiiicale  aud  publiih  thi> 
our  letter  to  all  such  per=aii>  a<  you  shall  ihiuk  fiL" 
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ravages,  fled  at  his  approach,  and  spread  universal  dismay 
chrougbont  the  country,  by  their  reports  of  the  foreigiien  wlip 
accompanied  htm.    As  he  advanced,  he  endeavoured  to  arouae 
the  people   by  a  violent  proclamation,   accosing  the  ndi^g 
party,  ^*  Of  having  most  infamously,  and  beyond  all  immga^ 
able  expression  of  invincible  baseness,  to  the  blnah  of  chiii^ 
ians,  and  abomination  of  mankind,  sold  their  sovereign  over 
to  their   merciless  fellow-traitors  to  be  destroyed,"  and  cf 
being  so  little  touched  with  the  guilt  of  all  these  villainea,  as 
to  b^n  with  his  majesty  upon  the  same  scores  th^  left  nidi 
his  father,  declaring  him  king  with  provisos.''    At  thsaaiiiB 
time,  affecting  to  despise  them  as  a  small  and  imignifioaBt 
party,  he  promised  his  majesty's  pardon  to  all  who  hadfaaai 
deluded  by  them,  excepting  only  the  accessories  to  the  faoniUe 
fact  of  his  father's  murder,  and  called  upon  all  who  had  any 
duty  left  them  to  God,  their  king,  country,  friends^  lioni0% 
wives,  children,  or  would  change  the  tyranny,  violence^  and 
oppression  of  the  rebels,  for  the  mild  and  innocent  govenment 
of  their  just  prince,  or  avenge  the  execrable  murder  of  t 
sacred  king,  to  come  as  christians,  subjects,  patriots^ 
bands,  and  fathers,  and  join  in  that  present  serviGe» 
with  Joab,  to  play  the  men  for  their  people^  and  the;  cities  of 
their  God  !     The  committee  of  estates,  with  even  greater  TO^ 
ulence,  answered,   ^*  The  slanders  and  groundless  rephpiciiBi 
of  that  viperous  brood  of  Satan,  James  Graham,  ^riiopdw 
estates  of  parliament  had  long  since  declared  traitor,  the  chnch 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  die  devil,  and  the  nation'  geaattBj 
detested  and  abhorred."     But  before  these  mutual  reariniin^ 
tions  were  exchanged,  the  fate  of  Montrose  was  decided.  .Gof^ 
emment  had  expected  the  invasion,  and  ordered  StraGha%  vi^ 
a  body  of  horse,  to  oppose  his  progress,  till  general  Lealjr,  .iridl 
the  remainder,   and   Holborn,  with  the  fix>t,   should  .enife. 
Montrose  proceeded  slowly  without  cavalry  through  tiie.iifain 
country ;  but  on  heaiing  of  the  enemy's  approach,  advendedt  to 
gain  the  pass  of  Invercarron.   Strachan  had  previously  edi^niMid 
beyond  it,  with  his  force  divided  into  three  bodies ;  die  fifitwe 
repulsed  by  Montrose  in  person,  who  led  his  own  van ;  bat  wlhjb 
the  second,  headed  by  Strachan  himself,  sounded  the  cfaeiwa^'l^ 
islanders,  terrified  at  the  horse,  threw  down  their  amu^  and 
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called  for  quarter.  The  Germans  retreated  to  a  wood,  where, 
nftor  a  short  <lefcnce,  they  surrendered;  and  but  few  of 
the  whole  army  escaped  being  killed  or  made  prisoners.  The 
standard  of  Montrose-- which,  in  imitation  of  that  carried  be- 
fore the  unfortunate  Mar}-,  had  the  portrait  of  the  late  decap- 
itated king,  with  the  same  motto,  "judge  and  revenge  my 
cause,  O  Lord,"' — was  found  on  the  field,  together  with  his 
cloak  and  star,  his  sword,  and  the  gurt^  with  which  he  had 
been  lately  invested.  The  marquis  hiinsell^  when  be  saw  that 
the  day  was  irrecoverably  lost,  after  he  had  got  clear  of  inune- 
diate  pursuit,  exchanged  clothes  with  a  Highlander,  and  wan- 
dered among  the  hills  for  several  days,  till,  exhausted  by  hunger, 
he  threw  himself  upon  the  generosity  of  Macleod  of  Assint, 
who  had  been  formerly  one  of  his  own  followers ;  but  the  ava- 
rice of  the  wretch  could  not  withstand  the  temptation  of  the 
reward,  and  he  delivered  his  unfortunate  friend  to  general 
Leslie. 

Civil  wars,  exasperated  by  religious  difierences,  have  always 
been  distinguished  hy  iriiits  of  iiiliuniiin  iiisult  towards  the  cap- 
tives, from  which  international  war?  in  motlern  times  have  in 
general  been  exempted,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  an 
enemy,  who  had  shown  so  little  magnanimity  in  success,  should 
be  treated  with  much  tenderness  ur  respect  in  misfortune;  yet 
I  cannot  discover  tlial  Montrose  was,  during  his  progress  ns  a 
prisoner,  treated  with  any  marked  insult,  for  once  he  had  very 
nearly  escaped  ;f   and  at   Dundee,    stigmatized   as  the   most 

*  The  adoption  of  a  dcTtce  to  familiar  lo  all  the  covenanter*,  saiJ  as  little 
for  the  ferilllt}'  of  Montrose's  gcnhu,  bi  for  his  good  tenie.  It  reculled  to  ro 
■nembrance  times,  circumstances,  and  doctrines,  which  It  was  the  intereit  of 
the  prelatists  to  have  buried  for  ever  in  oblivion,  or  at  least  as  long  as  cpis- 
copacj  and  popery  were  considered  as  congenial  religions. 

-t"  It  was  at  the  bouse  of  the  lairJ  of  Orange,  near  Dnndee,  tfae  author  of 
the  Memoir  of  the  Somerrilles,  mentioning  the  old  lady  Grange,  thus  detaile 
the  circumstance :—"  It  was  at  this  ladjc's  house  that  that  party  of  the  cove- 
nanters, ther  standing  armie  tlint  gairded  the  itiarqucs  of  Montrose,  afler 
his  forces  was  beat,  and  himself  betrayed  in  the  north,  lodged  hiin;  whom 
this  excellent  lady  designed  to  teic  at  libeitie,  by  procureing  his  escape  from 
her  bouse.  In  order  to  this,  sue  siion  09  thcr  quarters  were  settled,  and  that 
she  hail  observed  the  way  and  manner  ofplaccing  of  the  giinirds,  and  wlint 
ufficin  conirannded  them,  she  not  oiilj  ordered  her  butlers  lo  let  the  soldiers 
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fanatical  town  in  the  north,  and  which  certainly  owed  him  lio 
kindness,  his  own  historians  are  constrained  to  confilil^  lie  am 
received  with  generous  commiseration,  and  fvmidMBd  with  ip- 
parel  becoming  his  rank.  His  reception  in  the  d^tal  ww  dttt 
of  a  condemned  and  excommunicated  traitor  i  on  tht  18tb  Mi^t 
at  four  o'clock,  he  was  brought  in  at  the  Watergatt^  add  wh 
corted  through  the  streets  bareheaded  in  a  eart^  the  hao^BHB 
in  his  livery  driving  it,  and  the  other  prison^m  waUdng^  MO 
and  two  before;  but  the  populace  viewed  the  frinci— tiiil  ill 
silence,  or  melting  into  tenderness  at  the  afieettfig  flpdblfediy 
foi^t  for  the  moment  the  ferocious  conqueror  in  the  digtadri 
oiptive.    His  sentence,  the  one  usual  in  cases  off 


want  for  not  drink,  bat  she  berwlfy  out  of  mpect  and  Iq^dnews^  eii 

tended,  plyed  bard  the  offidrs  and  soldiers  of  the  mmn  (^iiairil    mIMi  m 

keped  in  her  oune  hall — with  the  strongest  ale  and  aqua  viti^  tbt^  befcre 

midnight,  all  of  them  (bang  for  the  most  part  Highlandmen  of  Ca#Br/  n|^ 

ment)  became  starke  dninke.    If  her  Stewarts  and  other  semmti  had 

her  directions^  in  gifeing  out  what  drinke  the  out  gnairds  shoidd  hmi 

fbr»  undoubtedly  the  business  had  been  effbcted;  but  mdMiipflf *  wliMi  Al 

marquis  had  passed  the  first  and  second  centinella»  that  Ivas  ileafim  vpOi 

tber  muskets,  and  lykeways  through  the  main-guaird,  that  wat  ^yiqula  As 

hall  lyke  swyne  on  a  midding,  he  was  challenged,  a  little  intlioot  flie  ouftmil 

guaird,  by  a  wretched  trouper  of  8trachan*s  troupe,  tllM  bfld  himipMmUlk 

his  takeing.    This  fdlow  tvas  none  of  the  guaird  tiiat  idght ;  bi*  h^  fdH^ 

tered  hard  by,  came  rammelling  in  for  hb  bdiie  full  of  <kiakc^  idMB  teanil 

this  unluckie  discoYcry :  which  being  done^  the  marques  was  pie8aiii^,j||f||d 

upon,  and  with  much  rudenesse  (being  in  the  ladye's  doatbs,  wU^^lielH 

put  on  for  a  disguise,)  turned  back  to  bis  prisone-cfcamber.    Itie  lalqr*  i^ 

old  husband,  with  the  whole  servants  of  the  bpuse,  were  made  priwMei  ifer 

that  night;  and  the  morrow  af^er,  when  they  came  to  be 

these  that  bad  the  command  of  this  party,  and  some  membevt  of  thrt 

ed  committie  of  estates  that  sott  always  at  Edinbrougb  (for 

royall  interest)  whilk  they  had  sent  for  the  more  securfty,\o  be  ttfll  iMb 

party,  fearing  that,  by  the  great  frinds  and  well!  wiibcn  tbii  noUd 

upon  the  way  he  was  to  come,  he  should,  dther  by  force  of  stratapM^  ^ 

taken  from  them.    The  ladye,  as  she  bad  been  the  only  eontiiwir 

trose's  escape,  soe  she  did  avoue  the  same  before  tbem  all, 

heartily  sorry  it  bad  not  taken  effect  according  to  her  irislied  di^m   lUi 

confidence  of  hers,  as  it  bred  some  admiratione  In  ber  accuteirvsoa  it  ftell 

her  husband  and  the  servands  from  being  iarder  dndlenged ;  oi^^  thif  Mlc 

security  of  ber  laird,  for  his  ladye's  appearing  before  the  <ionmifctie  of  MMii 

when  called,  which  die  never  was*  Thcr  worships  got  soitoethiog  ehe  ftettllk 

upon." 
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already  passed  in   parliament  in  his  former  attainder;  when 
brought  up  to  receive  it,  the  earl  of  Loudon,  chancellor,  re- 
minded him  "  of  his  breach  of  the  solemn  engagements,  by 
which  himself  and  the  whole  nation  were  bound,  and  of. which 
he  had  once  been  so  zealous  a  promoter ;  of  his  late  rebellion 
against  his  native  country,  and  his  present  invasion ;  and  of 
his    introducing  into  the  bowels  of  the  land  the  Irish  insur- 
gents,   men   accustomed  to    deeds  of  horror,  with  whom   he 
had  committed  every  species  of  rapine,  devastation,  and  blood." 
The  marquis,    on    being   permitted  to   speak,    addressed   the 
estates,  he  told  them,  "  that  as  he  understood  the  king  had 
owned  them  so  far  as  to  treat  with  them,  he  considered  them 
jis  sitting  by  his  authority,  and,  therefore,  he  condescended  to 
appear  bareheaded  before  them,  which  he  otherwise  would  not 
willingly  have  done;  he  confessed  his  engaging  in  the  national 
covenant,  to  which,"  he  said,  "  he  had  adhered,  until  he  dis- 
covered  that,    under  pretence  of  reforming  some   errors   in 
religion,    and  preserving  public  liberty,    it   was  intended    to 
abridge,  and  take  away  the  king's  lawfid  authority,  and  usurp 
it   themselves;    but  as  to   the   solemn   league,  he  had  never 
sworn,  and,  therefore,   had  never  broken  that  bond,  which  he 
rejoiced  he  had  never  done,  when  he  witnessed  the  sects  and 
divisions  it  had  occasioned,  and  the  mischief  it  had  brought 
upon  the  country.     He  had  taken  up  arms  at  first,"  continued 
lie,  "  by  command  of  the  late  king,  by  whose  command  he  had 
also  laid  them  down,  and  without  any  regard  to  his  own  in- 
terest, retired  beyond  seas;  but  he  denied  that  he  ever  had 
shed   blood,    except  in  the  field  of  battle,    and  even   in  the 
greatest  heat  of  action,   he  had  preserved  the  lives  of  many 
thousands.     As  to  his  late  invasion,  he  had  entered  Scotland  by 
the  express  orders  of  his  present  sacred  majesty — ^to  whom  they 
all  owed  their  duty  and  allegiance,  and  for  whose  long  and 
happy  reign  he  offered  his  sincere  and  earnest  prayers — in  order 
to  accelerate  the  treaty  that  was  betwixt  them,  his  majesty 
being  assured  that  whenever  he  should  have  agreed  with  them 
in  a  firm  and  lasting  peace,  he  would  be  ready  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  and  retire  at  his  call ;  so  that  he  might  justly  aflSrm  that 
no  subject  had  ever  acted  upon  more  honourable  grounds,  nor 
by  a  more  lawful  power  and  autliority,  than  he  had  done  in  the 
VOL.  IV.  3  b 
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several  expeditions  undertaken  by  him  for  the  aerviois  lOid  tt 
the  command  of  the  two  best  of  kings.     In  conclusioii,  be  en- 
treated them  to  judge  of  him  as  a  man,  as  respected  the  caate 
in  which  he  had  engaged,  as  a  subject,  with  regard  to  the  cie- 
cution  of  his  master's  commands,  and  as  one  to  whom  they  lay 
under  many  obligations,  for  having  preserved  their  Uvee  ud 
fortunes,  ^en  he  might  have  destroyed  both."     Hie  dban- 
cellor  replied,  by  recapitulating  his  acts  of  hostility,  which 
^^  proved  him  to  be  a  person  the  most  infamous^  perjured^  and 
treacherous,  his  country  had  ever  produced — a  most  cmel  and 
inhuman  butcher  and  murtherer  of  his  nation     and  one  irihoie 
boundless  pride  and  amlxtion  had  lost  the  fadieri  andy  by  hb 
wicked  counsels,  had  done  what  in  him  lay  to  destroy  the  aon.'' 
Montrose  made  no  reply,  only  he  sighed  twice  daepty»  and 
*^  rolled  his  eyes  alonges  all  the  comers  of  the  bouse."  He  hand 
his  sentence  on  his  knees  without  any  apparent  emotion  and 
afterward  told  the  magistrates,  who  waited  on  him  in 
^^  that  he  was  much  indebted  to  the  parliament  for  the 
honour  they  had  decreed  him,"  adding,  *^  that  he  wet  pcooder 
to  liave  his  head  fixed  upon  the  top  of  the  prison,  than  if  &ey 
had  decreed  a  golden  statue  to  be  erected  to  him  in  the  mar- 
ket place,  pr  that  bis  picture  should  be  hung  in  the  Ungfa  bed- 
chamber."    He  said,  ^^  he  thanked  them  for  their  cara  Id  put" 
serve  the  remembrance  of  his  loyal^,  fay  transmittiiig  ancfa 
monuments  to  the  principal  parts  of  the  kingdomy  and  only 
wished  he  had  had  flesh  enough  to  have  sent  a  pieee  to  evoy 
city  in  Christendom,  as  a  testimony  of  his  ^iny^niV^Hi  law9  and 
fidelity  to  his  king  and  country."    During  the  ni^t^  be  tomod 
this  sentiment  into  verse,  and  wrote  the  lines  with  a  ^irt^T^ 
on  the  window  of  his  jail :  a  proof,  if  not  of  great  poetical  ge> 
nius,  at  least  of  considerable  composure  of  mind.*    He  njectod 


*■  I  subjoin  the  veives,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himtdC    IVf  htn 
been  praised  and  dispraised  in  the  extreme. 

••  Let  them  bestow  on  every  airth  a  limb. 

Then  open  all  my  veins,  that  I  may  swim 

To  tliee,  my  Maker,  in  that  crimson  lake; 

Then  place  my  parboiled  head  upon  a  ftake* 
75 
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witti  disdain  tlie  attendance  of  the  ministers,  who  endeavoured 
to  impress  on  his  mind  the  guilt  of  the  innocent  blood  he  had 
shed,  and  of  the  miseries  he  had  inflicted  on  his  unoffending 
countrymen — they  exhorted  him  in  vwn  to  repentance,  in  the 
prospect  of  death ;  his  proud  heart  refused  to  yield;  he  gloried 
in  the  career  he  had  pursued,  and  consoled  himself  with  the 
idea  of  his  imperishable  renown. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  suffered,  [21st  May,] 
hearing  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  drums,  he  asked  the  captain 
of  the  guard  what  it  meant?  upon  being  told  that  it  was  to  call 
out  the  soldiers  and  citizens  to  arms,  for  the  parliament  were 
afraid  of  the  malignants  raising  some  disturbance  at  his  execu* 
tion.  "  What,"  replied  he,  **  do  I  who  was  such  a  terror  to 
these  good  men  when  alive,  continue  still  so  formidable  to  them 
now  when  I  am  about  to  die  ?"  Soon  after,  when  in  the  act  of 
combing  his  hair,  one  of  the  council  observing  him,  made  some 
remark  on  his  occupation — "  So  long,"  he  answered,  "  as  my 
head's  my  own.  Til  dress  it  as  I  choose ;  to*morrow,  when  you 
get  it,  you  may  treat  it  as  you  please.''  About  two  o'clock  of 
che  afternoon,  he  was  led  to  execution,  dressed  in  scarlet  and 
gold,  and  walked  widi  a  firm  step  to  the  scaffcdd.  The  gibbet 
was  thirty  feet  high,  on  which  his  body  was  condemned  to  be  ex- 
posed three  hours;  but  he  viewed  it  with  unaltered  countenance, 
and  addressed  the  spectators  in  an  audible^  unbroken  voice: 
—  ^  He  expected  that  such  as  knew  him  perfiMtly,  would  not 
esteem  him  the  less  for  his  present  sufferings;  mai\y  greater  and 
more  deserving  men  than  he  had  undergone  a  similar  fate. 
What  he  had  done  in  the  kingdom,  he  said,  was  agreeable  to 
the  laws  of  the  country,  and  undertaken  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the  sovereign,  and  his  principal  study  had  always 
been  to  fear  God,  honour  the  king,  and  respect  the  laws.  He 
was  sorry  that  it  should  be  objected  to  him  by  many  good 
people,  as  a  crime,  that  he  died  under  the  grievous  censure  of 
the  church ;  but  for  that  he  was  not  to  blame,  he  had  incur- 


Scatter  my  ashes — strew  them  in  the  air*- 
Lord,  since  thou  knowest  where  all  these  alOBM  ane^ 
I'm  hopeful  thou'lt  recover  ODoe  my  dust. 
And  confident  thou  It  raise  me  with  the  jusC" 
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red  it  only  for  performing  his  duty  to  his  |Hruioe»  lor  the 
ity  of  religion,  and  the  preservation  of  the  rpjal  prr»on.  He 
then  defended  the  character  of  the  hite  martyred  Ud^  and*  ad- 
verting to  his  son,  he  reckoned  that  that  peofde  would  be  An 
happiest  upon  earth,  who  should  have  the  good  fiNtune  to  fiie 
under  the  just  and  merciful  government  of  his  preamt  waaj0tjt 
who  was  a  great  lover  of  justice,  which  be  sacredly  pveaenei! 
religiously  lK)und  by  his  promises!  nor  would  erer 
to  deceive !  He  hoped  none  would  impute  his 
to  pride,  he  followed  the  light  of  his  own  conscieiioe^  as  it 
directed  by  the  rules  of  true  religion,  and  rig^t 
ed  out  to  liim  by  the  unerring  Spirit  of  Godf  who^  oat  of 
great  goodness  and  mercy,  had  suppUed  him  abundaiitlj 
the  virtues  of  faith  and  patience,  by  the  assistanoe  of  whkky  he 
was  enabled  to  meet  death  even  in  its  foulest  shape  widi 
age,  and  to  sist  himself  before  the  throne  of  God  full  of 
and  confidence,  tliat  the  Lord  would  be  glorified  even  hj  kii 
condemnation  on  earth/'  He  concluded,  by  reoommendiflig  '^kii 
soul  to  God,  and  his  reputation  to  his  coantry.**  .Whan he 
had  finished,  the  History  of  his  Wars,  and  his  late 
were  hung  round  his  neck  by  the  hangman;  to  whom  he 
^'  though  it  had  pleased  his  majesty  to  create  him 
of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter,  yet  he  did 
sider  himself  more  honoured  by  it,  than  by  the 
the  books  which  were  now  put  about  him."  On  his 
being  bound,  he  asked  if  they  liad  any  further  \ 
inflict,  for  he  was  willing  to  undergo  it*  His  last 
"  may  God  have  mercy  upon  this  afflicted  kingd 

Montrose  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age  at  the  twrty  of  lb 
execution.      His  renown  as   a  great  oommander,   he 
chiefly  to  the  legendary  tale  of  Wishart,  and  the 
reports  of  the  royalists  of  his  day ;  for  when  calmly 
his  mighty  triumphs  dwindle  into  the  daring  ezploila  of  a 


♦  This  account  of  Montro<c*8  last  moments  is  copied  from 

has  it  CTcr,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  contradicted :  although  I ^  ^  _^ 

been  considered  as  pretty  highly  coloured.  But  there  is  a  mcanrad  femk 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Marquis's  last  speech,  far  difoent  from  the  fiih^  h^ 
guage — the  very  breath  of  reaiity— which  we  shall  aftqrwswh  fad  ia  At 
ruder  dying  words  of  more  humble  munes. 
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"  Reaver,"  successful  only  when  opposed  by  an  unofScered 
and  undisciplined  peasantry.  He  was  brave,  capable  of 
enduring  fatigue,  and  possessed  those  qualities,  which  would 
have  perhaps  rendered  him  a  valuable  partisan  in  guerilla 
warfare ;  although  even  in  that  it  is  doubtful  how  far  he 
would  have  been  able  to  cope  with  an  active  enemy,  as  his 
surprise  at  Fyvie  and  Philiphaugh  evince  him  to  have  been 
deficient  in  vigilance,  the  first  quality  in  a  military  mind  of 
the  lowest  order.  Actuated  entirely  by  motives  of  personal 
ambition  or  revenge,  he  possessed  none  of  that  elevated  love 
of  glory  which  despises  the  gratification  of  private  animosity, 
and  seeks  in  success  rather  to  humble  an  enemy  by  favours 
than  waste  him  by  retaliation.  It  would  be  difficult,  I  believe, 
to  point  out  any  act  of  disinterested  generosity  of  his  towards 
the  vanquished,  which  deserved  to  •  be  remembered  when  he 
himself  was  overcome. 

Circumstances  of  torture,  or  of  unnecessary  ignominy  at- 
tending the  infliction  of  the  last  punishment,  as  they  always 
carry  with  them  an  appearance  of  vengeance,  are  calculated 
to  destroy  the  ends  of  justice,  they  excite  rather  pity  for  the 
sufferer  than  detestation  at  liis  crime;  and  although  Montrose 
undoubtedly  deserved  to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor,  the  few 
particulars  of  additional  ignominy  which  were  added  by  his 
justly  exasperated  judges — to  express  their  abhorrence  of  a 
man,  who,  after  having  so  terribly  ravaged  his  native  land, 
had,  during  existing  negotiations,  endeavoured  to  renew 
similar  scenes — have  been  seized  upon  to  throw  around  his 
merited  execution  a  false,  factitious,  and  sympathetic  lustre. 
But  the  prevailing  party  of  the  presby terians  had,  besides,  an- 
other motive,  to  induce  them  to  treat  Montrose  in  the  manner 
they  did ;  they  were  divided  by  the  discovery  of  the  king's 
treachery :  the  more  rigid,  of  whom  the  leaders  were  War- 
riston  and  Sir  John  Chiesly,  wished  to  break  off  ail  inter- 
course with  the  faithless  Charles,  while  Argyle  pcrsefered  in 
his  loyalty;  and  they  both  were  necessitated  to  concur  in  ex- 
pressing the  sense  they  had  of  the  duplicity  of  their  prince, 
by  the  punishment  they  inflicted  on  his  confidential  emissary, 
iigainsl  whose  being  employed  in  any  maimer  they  had  par- 
ticularly instructed  their  commissioners  to  insist :  the  first,  to 
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justify   iheir  opposiiionj   Ai^le,  lo  avoid  tlic  impiiUtJon  of 
coUusioii.* 

His  principal  officers  followed  him  to  the  scoJfolt].  Hurry, 
who  had  Hhernately  sen.'ed  and  deserted  all  parties,  fell  without 
a  regret :  along  with  him  suffered  Spottiswood,  the  arcbbtshop's 
grandson.  Sir  Francis  Hay  of  Dalgetty,  a  Iloman  cu,tholtc, 
was  moru  justly  lamented,  as  he  had  broken  no  oaths,  nnd 
acted  from  a  principle  of  loyalty  to  his  prince,  nnd  fidelity  to 
the  chieftain  whose  fortunes  he  followed;  he  was  beheaded  by 
the  maiden,  an  honour  denied  his  commander,  but  he  re- 
quested his  body  might  share  in  the  honour  or  disgrace  of  the 
same  grace.  Loid  Krendraught,  to  escape  the  ignominy  of 
B  public  execution,  starved  himself.  As  the  king  disowned 
suthoriziiig  nnv  invasion  of  Scodand,  the  executions,  which 
were  few,  cannot  be  pronounced  unjust;  and  certuinlj',  if  com- 
pared with  the  punishments  which  followed  I'entland,  cannot 
be  called  cruel. 

Charles  at  Bi'st  appeared  inclined  to  resent  the  execodon  of 
Montroijc,  as  an  infraction  of  their  treaty  j  Init  when  he  was 
given  to  understand  that  his  commission  to  that  nobleman  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  presbytcrians,  he  quietly  acquiesced ;  and 
as  he  saw  thai  no  more  favourable  conditions  were  now  to  be 
expecte<l,  he  compbed  with  every  requisition,  embarked  for 
the  land  of  his  fathers,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey 
about  the  middle  of  Jime.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  duke 
of  Hamilton  and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  who,  though  proscribed 
by  the  act  of  classes,  were,  from  their  conduct  during  the  ne- 
gotiation, permitted  by  the  parhamcntary  conuniasioners  to 
pay  this  mark  of  respect  to  the  king.  Before  he  landed  he 
WHS  required  to  take  the  solemn  league  and  covenant;  but 
Livingstone,  who  admuiistered  it  to  him,  entertained  strong 
doubts  of  his  sincerity,  and  vainly  attempted  to  render  die 
bonds  more  binding  upon  his  conscience,  in  propordon  to  the 
rductance  he  shewed  to  receive  them:  a  procedure  of  which  it 
K  difficult  to  appreciate  the  criminality,  or  to  say  to  whom  the 
deepest  guilt  belongs,  wliether  to  those  who,  taking  advantage 

"  BuirtNir,  vol.  i*.  p.  15,  16,  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  |>.  .345.  Witlinirt,  p.  3U, 
et  Kq.     Whiulock,  p.  439,  *SS,  M  leq.    Bar  net,  nul.  i.  {>.  T£. 
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o(  a  prince's  necessities,  forced  him  to  swear  to  wkat  they  knew 
he  had  no  intention  of  performingy  or  his  who^  with  the  settled 
resolution  of  brealiing  it  the  first  favouraUe  opportunity  took 
an  oath  wliich  he  abhorred,  and  deliberately  called  upon  Crod 
to  witness  tlie  fraud. 

The   expedition    of  Montrose   had  not  tended   to  remove 
any  of  the  asperities  which  existed :  the  committee  of  estates, 
after  conference  with  the  commissioners  of  the  church,   re- 
commended to  parliament,  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent 
to  congratulate  the  king  upon  his  arrival,  and  shew  his  majesty 
how  glad  his  people  were  to  hear  that  it  had  pleased  God  to 
move  his  heart  to  give  satisfaction  to  their  desires ;  but  it  was 
coupled  with  the  unpalatable  intimation,  ^'  diat  it  would  be 
very  acceptable  to  them,  that  to  testify  the  reality  of  the  change, 
he  would  forsake  and  abandon  the  company  of  malignants ; 
that  his  domestic  servants,  and  such  as  were  about  him,  might 
be  well  affected  to  the  cause;  that  such  as  were  otherwise  should 
be  removed,  and  put  from  him,  but  in  a  fair  and  discreet  way ; 
and  recommending  that  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  the  earls 
of  Lauderdale  and  Forth,  [Ruthven,  lord  Brentford,]  should 
be  of  the  number/*     The  Scottish  nobles  were  permitted  to 
retire  to  their  homes.     The  English  attendants,  among  whom 
were  die  duke  of  Buckingham,  lord  Wilmot,  and  the  earl  of 
Cleveland,  were  ordered  to  leave  the  country;  as  their  religion, 
however,  was  of  that  compliant  order,  which  seldom  opposes 
interest,    they  conformed,  and  were  allowed  to  remain,  and 
to  treat  with  secret  ridicule  the  piety   which  they  outwardly 
pretended  to  respect. 

If  the  trappings  of  state  had  constituted  the  realities  of 
kingship,  Charles  enjoyed  them  in  as  high  a  degree  of  splen- 
dour as  the  most  admired  of  his  predecessors  in  the  proud* 
est  hour  of  their  exaltation ;  he  was  approached  with  the  most 
humble  expressions  of  submission,  his  equipage  was  rich, 
his  attendants  numerous,  and  the  whole  ceremout^  of  his 
court  adjusted  with  the  most  punctilious  regard  to  hif  dignity ; 
but  of  the  essentixds  of  sovereignty  he  was  necessarily  deprived: 
nor  did  the  personal  safety  of  the  present  party  in  power,  nor 
the  eventually  possible  preservation  of  the  country,  admit  of  its 
bein^  otiierwise.     Alienated  as  Qiarles  was  in  religion  (for  ho 
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was  at  this  very  time  a  Roman  catholic  pniieljrte)  and  id  dit* 
position  from  the  presbyterians,  whose  forms  be  dioaght  loiil 
for  a  gentleman,  and  whose  manners  coaporlied  ill  with  bii 
own  licentiousness,  no  confidence  could  be  expected  bilwM 
the  parties;  and  their  mutual  distrusts  were  eqiudlj  «cl 
founded,  for  they  had  each  separate  interests  and  ends  in 
Charles  wished  to  make  Scotland  a  steppingstone  to  aid 
in  mounting  the  throne  of  his  three  kingdoms,  to  attain 
he  was  willing  to  submit  for  the  tune  to  any  condition^ 
repugnant  to  his  temper  and  habits.  The  ruling  paitj  in  Sool* 
land  wished  to  secure  their  religious  establishment  and  civfl  in- 
stitutions, and  if  possible  to  preserve  peace  with  England :  tlii^ 
they  knew,  could  never  be  done,  if  either  the  engagers 
nants  obtained  the  smallest  share  of  the  govemment»  and 
fore  both  the  church  and  present  parliament  united  to  keep 
out,  and  so  far  their  conduct  was  both  rational  and  politi6i 

Possession  of  the  king's  person,  in  the  then  state  ef  dbe 
countr}',  was  of  the  last  importance;  and  to  preserre  it^  thepiia 
byterians  made  use  of  those  methods,  which  altboogh  not  dhs 
most  pleasant  to  the  prince,  were  what  they  thought  the  HMrt 
profitable,  and  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  flaljf 
warranted.  A  dissolute  court,  the  only  one  that  would 
been  according  to  Charles'  taste,  was  ynhat  could  not  be 
ated  while  the  eyes  of  the  sectaries,  men  equally  strict  in 
of  morals  with  themselves,  were  fixed  upon  them :  they 
chose  persons  of  exemplary  manners,  and  wholly 
their  principles,  to  be  about  his  majesty;  and  as  chaplaiasi 
ed  part  of  the  court  establishment  of  that  day,  the 
wore  most  {xipular,  and  possessed  most  influence> 
rally  promoted  to  that  oflice.  llieir  ideas  of  duty  did 
mit  the  omission  of  the  worship  of  Ctod  in  the  fiunily,  i 
meetings  for  divine  ser\'ice,  nuTely  l)ecause  their  tempond 
|)eriors  felt  little  of  the  spirit  of  devotion ;  and,  altboogh 
was  much  formality  and  length  in  the  sermons  and 
upcm  these  occasions,  yet  this,  as  ever}'  thing  ebe  of  dw 
was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  royalists,  who  hated  all 
ance  of  seriousness,  although  to  prevent  their  regular 
upon  the  king,  would,  with  interested  politicians,  luive  of 
been  reason  sufficient  for  kei^ping  up  n  practice,  whidi  had  aH 
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the  effect,  without  the  formality  of  a  regular  family  guard.  No 
doubt  such  a  situation  was  extremely  irksome  to  Charles; 
to  the  careless  and  dissolute  necessary  restraint  is  always  irk- 
some, and  to  the  irreligious  the  practice  of  piety  can  never  be 
pleasant ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  they  are  wrong, 
or  that  the  sterner  virtues,  although  alHed  to  unamiable  qualities, 
and  by  their  stiffness  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  frivolous^ 
flippant  courtiers,  are  in  times  of  imminent  public  danger  to  be 
soflened  down  to  the  more  yielding  temperament  which  times 
of  tranquillity  and  unsuspicious  intercourse!  allow. 

The  English  had  not  been  inattentive  spectators  of  the  nego- 
tiations with  Charles,  nor  had  the  Scots  with  less  anxie^ 
watched  their  motions.  ■  Both  were  preparing  for  extremities^ 
but  the  Scottish  parliament  were  the  least  willing  to  commence 
hostilities;  they,  therefore,  previously  to  the  king's  arrival, 
sent  three  letters,  to  Lenthall,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 
lord  Fairfax,  and  Sir  Arthur  Hasehrig,  to  inquire  into  the 
reason  of  the  marching  of  their  forces  towards  the  border,  and 
demand  the  release  of  several  vessels  seized  without  any  declar- 
ation of  war,  in  direct  breach  of  that  article  in  the  late  treaty, 
requiring  that  no  interruption  should  be  given  to  the  trade  be* 
tween  the  two  kingdoms  without  a  previous  declaration  of  war, 
which  extremity  was  stipulated  only  to  take  place  upon  the 
one  nation's  refusing  redress  and  reparation  to  the  other,  and 
then  not  without  three  months'  previous  notice. 

In  the  distracted  state  of  Scotland,  it  was  impossible  to 
calculate  upon  the  permanent  superiority  of  any  pitrty..  Al- 
though there  were  no  reasons  to  distrust  the  sincerity,  there 
were  many  for  doubting  the  stability  of  the  present  rulers;  aD4 
little  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  inactivity  of  the  tnx^ps, 
if  the  levy  ordered  by  the  estates  were  completed,  notwitln 
standing  the  strong  assurances  that  it  was  merely  defensive. 
The  English  council  of  state,  therefore,  determined  to  antidr 
pate  the  possibility  of  an  attack,  by  marching  an  army  into 
Scotland.  The  late  engagement  and  invasion  of  England,  they 
alleged,  was  a  breach  of  the  covenant  and  scdemn  league, 
which,  although  disavowed  by  the  present,  had  been  sanctioned 
by  a  former  and  fuller  meeting  of  the  estates,  with  whose  spirit 
they  accorded,  by  recalling  Charles  Stuart,  without  consulting 
VOL.  jv.  3  c  *  • 
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the  English  commonwealth.  But  the  'danger  which  tha  new 
republic  would  have  incurred  from  the  yidnitj  of  a  ooven^titied 
king,  and  the  existence  of  so  many  lurking  loyalista  aifirmy 
them^lves,  with  the  natural  connexion  between  the  prariqr*- 
tcrians  of  both  countries,  were  sufficient  inducements  to  ImiW 
broken  much  stronger  political  bonds  than  those  wlUdl'  thM 
held  the  two  kingdoms  together.  Cromwell  was^  in  ^totm 
quence,  summoned  from  victory  in  Ireland,  and  Faiifiut  ..iBr 
quested  to  assume  the  chief  command  of  the  anay.de^itkieil.lD 
invade  the  monarchical  division  of  the  island*  '  , 

Fair&x,  himself  inclined  to  £Eivour  the  independQitf%*  iwas 
not  at  first  averse  to  undertake  the  management  .of  the  wer{ 
but  his  wife  was  a  presbyterian,  and  her  if?flffl^t|^sB|^  it  is  «|||d|| 
prevailed  upon  him  to  resign  the  command,  rrlHthrtaiding 
the  ui^nt  entreaties  of  a  deputation  from  the  ixnUKU  fif 
state,  among  whom,  Cromwell  most  strenuously  wgedliis 
acceptance;  ^^  he  had  no  objections,"  he  replied  f*  fo  ||^ 
if  the  Scots  invaded  the  country;  but  he  was  not  dear  Ip  in- 
vade them  seeing  they  had  declared  no  war.^  The'coucO 
were  not,  however,  willing  to  await,  what  all  allowed  to  be  tfs- 
tremely  probable,  the  entrance  of  the  Soots  with  an  oqjwiaed 
army,  and  their  king  at  their  head,  into  the  texTittkriekef  the 
Gonmionwealth,  and  Cromwell  was  appointed  to  aoonulsaAd 
which  he  accepted  with  real  or  well  affected  reluctateew    .     ;    ■ 

The  preparations  had  been  so  rapidly  executed,  diat  wiAbi  ii 
month  after  Charles'  arrival,  Cromwell  was  on  the  faaidci  of  As 
Tweed  with  siixteen  thousand  veteran  soldiers.     He  mitkuatd 
without  opposition,  the  whole  country  between  Berwidc  .mai 
^Edinburgh  having  been  laid  waste.  His  march  was  preoedeA^y 
proclamations,  .inviting  the  people  to  return  to  their  htommfiai 
promising,  them. protection  so  long  as  they  remained  pnifcdHli: 
and  addresses  to  the  Scottish  nation,  imputing  the  origin  «f  ho^ 
tilities  to  those  who  had  proclaimed  Charles,  and  offinhag^p^MB 
and  friendship  upon  the  sole  condition  of  his  disnund,  ;tD'lkf 
crimes  of  whose  family  he  attributed  all  the  ralamifict  qf  ihi 
land.     A  number  of  the  wildest  rumours  were  spread  in  Bi^ 

land  and  the  English  army,  respecting  the  pardes  in  Seodnd^ 

»  • 

*  Hutchinson's  Memoirs. 
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and  their  operations,  which  the  great  igDorance  of  every  thing 
respecting  the  latter  country,  that  prevailed  among  their  neigbr 
bours,  rendered  it  easy  to  propagate  and  obtain  credence  for 
at  the  time,  but  which  it  is  rather  strange  that  later  bistorianf 
should  ever  have  re^>eated.  The  Scottish  roinisters,  it  was  aaid, 
tkclared  from  their  pulpits,  "  that  if  the  Lord  did  not  destroy 
the  army  of  the  sectaries,  he  should  no  longer  be  their  God;" 
a  declaration  so  profane  and  so  evidently  inconsistent  with 
their  principles,  that  it  refutes  itself;  then  they  were  so  much 
engaged  in  searching  after  witches,  that  entire  villages  were  in- 
volved in  proscription,  while  every  other  butanesi  was  neglected;^ 
and  as  a  finale,  they  were  represented  deeoribing  the  English  as 
monsters,  who  would  give  no  quarter  to  any  males  between  stx-^ 
teen  and  sixty,  and  burn  the  women's  breasts  with  red-bot  irons,! 
the  inventors  of  the  tale  not  recollecting  that  before  such  a 
story  could  produce  any  effect,  it  was  neceBsaiy  for  the  people 
to  forget  that  the  same  monsters  had  marched  through  th« 
same  country  so  very  short  a  time  before,  and  that  all  th4 
males  between  sixteen  and  sixty  had,  under  the  severest  pen' 


*  Although  there  wa)  undoubtedlj  «  great  deal  of  ridiculcNu  e 
in  the  itorici  propigated  at  thb  time  about  the  prevalanee  of  deatooiiofji 
yet  there  wat  unhappitj'  too  much  ground  for  the  accmatiow  lawi^t  i^ 
the  K-ctaries  againit  the  presbylerians,  oa  oae  of  the  few  pwntt  in  whidi 
they  had  the  nisrurtune  to  agree  with  the  (pMcapaliaiM — penccution  for 
witchcraft  The  Act  16-19,  made  conwlting  witfa  wileha,  death.  In  Hay, 
the  fame  j-ear,  the  house  granted  ■  commBnon  for  tha  trial  of  if^-fmw 
witches !  Act  Pari.  Scot.  vol.  vi.  p.  147.  Bairour*!  Ann.  voL  iv.  p.  sy. 
In  June  Slut,  a  warrand  was  given  the  laird  of  Luniiiington,  the  provott  of 
Haddington,  the  bnillies,  and  others,  lo  Uy,  and  burn,  if  found  guittj',  Agnes 
Hunter,  Margaret  Dickion,  niid  Iwbel  Murray,  for  (lie  >niJ  crime  of  witch- 
craft. A  similar  comniiirioii  wai  given  lo  certain  honcsl  men  in  Jnverkcllhing, 
to  apprehend  the  wives  of  tlic  magislrHtes,  and  other  peraoni  of  the  said 
hurgh,  who  had  been  delated  bi  witches  to  the  presbytery,  but  whose 
huibands  had  refuied  to  incorcerate  them  nt  the  desire  of  that  body. 
Act  Pari.  Scot.  vol.  ri.  p.  4!J'J.  And  one  of  (he  lett  iictt  of  the  some  parlia- 
ment, was  for  "  the  torture  of  witches."  It  is  an  honourable  trail  in  the 
character  of  the  scctarie*,  that  while  tlicj  were  in  power,  these  inbmous  and 
abtiird  proicciitions  were  discountenanced  and  discontinued.  Poor,  aged, 
and  helpless  females,  were  nllowcd  to  live  in  (|uictn«>,  and  die  in  peace. 
At  the  restoration,  the  burnings  recommenced,  and  were  continued  till  the 
bei^inning  of  the  ci^teenth  leulurjr. 
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allies,  been*  ordered  to  join  the  army.*  CromweUy  as  he  ad- 
vanced, found  that  the  orders  of  the  estates  had  been  siricily 
obeyed ;  the  provisions  were  carried  off,  and  onfy  women  and 
a  few  old  men  and  children  were  left  in  the  parta  throligh 
which  his  route  lay.  When  he  fixed  his  headquarters  at  lord 
Mordington's  house,  he  found  the  walls  bare^  and  one  or  tno 
aged  servants  about  the  premises;  the  humUestiitensik  were 
removed,  and  the  officers'  mess,  which  consisted  of  aome  niaat 
beef,  was  cooked  upon  the  hearth,  the  bade  of  a  coat  ef  mail 
answering  for  the  dripping-pan,  and  the  bead-pieee 
the  purpose  of  a  porridge-potf 

A  spirit  of  vigour  and  unanimity,  the  sure  presage  ef  : 
cess,  animated  the  counsels  of  the  new  repuUic^  in  the 
and  in  the  field,  to  which  the  divided  state  of  Scothmd  fatted 


*  The  intelligence  from  the  army  did  not  accord  with  dni  rfprBiniWaftwn 
it  shows,  at  least,  that  the  ladies  bad  not  heard,  or  did  not  umih.ngMi  ths 
terrible  tale^-*'  Berwick,  July  I9tb,  the  Scots  are  all  gone  intd  iMr  gsedi 
towards  Edinbui^b,  by  coinmand  of  the  committee  of  the  Cttatfn  ef  Sf^ 
land,  under  pain  of  being  sequestered  and  declared  enemies  if  fhtf  Ad  not 
remove,  so  that,  for  the  most  part,  all  the  men  are  gone;  bot  the  wifM  rtqr 
behind,  and  some  of  them  do,  notwithstanding,  bake  and  brew  to  fasfUe 
bread  and  drink  for  the  army."  «  To-morrow  we  anrdi»  I  bdmi^  wqf' 
near  Dunbam,  where  we  are  like  to  lie  in  the  fields,  dqr  after  dhrf,  tfll  Ike 
issue  of  this  business  be  known,  and  if  the  ships  with  biMuit  and.c 
us  not  about  Dunbam,  we  shall  be  put  to  extraordinary  itraiti^  finr  tUi 
affords  us  but  little.  The  supplies  are  come  from  Newcastle ;  bet  t|ia 
have  not  had  any  tents ;  so,  in  my  judgment,  wet  weather  and  want  of  pfo- 
▼isions,  will  make  captain  Cold  and  captain  Hunger  mttch  ii^jare  tke 
The  Scou  came  to  the  markets  at  Bmridc  constantly  till  yestiijh| 
there  came  none  with  any  provisions  considerable,  but  only  sonM.  §gm 
with  poultry:  there  was  one  bringing  twenty  horses  laden  widi  eatSi-iaK 
they  were  stopped."    Perf.  Diur.  July  85th  to  August  1st. 

f  Captun  Hodgson  relates  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  Cromwd  aai  kk 
sol^Bers : — ^  Wdl^  that  night  we  pitched  at  Mordington  about  die  Mane. 
Our  officers  were  lookmg  out  at  a  window,  hearing  a  great  diont  aaMN^  As 
soldiers,  they  e^ed  a  soldier  with  a  Scots  kirn  on  bn  head,  floae  cf  "dM 
purveying  abroad,  had  found  a  vessel  filled  with  Scots  crea8i»  aatt  Mm* 
ing  the  reversion  to  thdr  tents,  got  some,  dishfiils,  and  some,  hatlhl^  Wl  As 
cream  growing  low  in  the  vessel,  one  would  have  a  modest  drink,  and' 
ing  up  the  kirn,  another  lifts  it  up,  and  the  man  was  lost  in  it !  all  the 
trickles  down  his  apparel,  and  his  head  fast  in  the  tub :  this  was  i 
to  the  officers,  as  Oliver  loved  an  innocent  jest"    Memoirs,  p.  lao. 
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a  melancholy  contrast.  There,  the  sectaries  and  the  malig- 
nants — under  which  description  were  comprehended  several 
of  their  most  influential  statesmen,  and  a  majority  of  their 
veteran  officers  and  soldiers — were  excluded  from  placet  of 
trust,  and  prevented  from  enlisting,  while  the  ministers  ob- 
tained an  overweening  influence  in  the  appointment  of  both 
civil  and  military  authorities,  and  in  the  direction  not  only  of 
the  polemical,  but  of  the  political  warfare ;  yet,  under  these 
appalling  disadvantages,  when  the  attitude  of  the  common- 
wealth forced  the  ruling  party  to  enter  the  contest,  nothing 
which  prudence  and  activity  could  devise  or  accomplish  was 
omitted  on  the  part  of  the  estates  of  Scotland  to  meet  the 
formidable  attack. 

The  committee,  besides  the  precautionary  measures  of  car- 
rying ofl*  every  article  of  subsistence  on  the  English  line  of 
march,    collected    the   military    strength  -  of   the    Lowlands 
around  the  capital ;  and  the  earl  of  Leven  having  resigned 
on   account   of  his   age,    David  Leslie,   the  next  in  reputa- 
tion,  was  appointed  to  the  command.      Fully  aware  of  the 
superiority  of  the  troops  opposed  to  him  in  discipline  and  ex- 
perienced officers,  he  concentrated  his  force  about  Edixibur^j 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  of  the  ground,  he  rendered 
his  situation  almost  impr^nable.    Arthur's  Seat  and  SaUsbury 
Craggs,  natural  strengths,  were  his  outposts,  the  Caltoh  Hyi 
was  planted  with  cannon,  his  right  was  protected  by  the  castle, 
then  deemed  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  Leith  was  regularly 
fortified,  the  intermediate  spaces  were  strongly  defended  by  in- 
trenchments,  and  the  whole  vicinity  of  the  ci^  presented  a  suc- 
cession of  batteries,  whence  flanking  and  cross  fires  might  be 
opened  upon  almost  every  point  of  advance.    The  weather  wasf 
exceedingly  unfavourable  for  the  English,  it  rained  incessantly} 
and  they  were  entirely  exposed,  while  the  Scottish  troops  lay, 
comfortably  under  cover  within  their  impregnable  lines.     An 
attack    upon   Arthur's   Seat  had  been    partially  successful; 
but  the  English  were   unable,    owing  to  this  circumstance,* 
to    retain  possession;    and   after    having,    from    the    neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Anthony's  chapel,  cannonaded  Leslie's  left 

«  CromwsU'f  despatch. 
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wing,  who  returned  the  fife  from  the  Quajrry-bdle%  ob  the 
descent  of  the  Calton,  and  lying  a  day  and  a  ni^t  egpoaed 
in  the  fields,  Cromwell,  perceiving  that  he  could_neitb«r  jlH 
duce  them  to  leave  tbeir  vantage  ground,  nor  force  tliem  with 
any  prospect  of  success,  ordered  a  retreat  to  his  (fnarton  al 
Musselburgh.     As  soon  as  the  republicans  had  lirokeli  mfi 
the  Scottish  forces  sallied  out  from  their  strongboUi^  Id  tmi 
parties,  one  from  the  Canongate  and  another  from  Lotliy  to 
attack  their  rear.    The  first,  from  the  Canongale^ 
in  throwing  the  enemy  into  confusion,  with  whoon  dioj 
<<  a  gallant  and  hot  dispute,"^  and  took  nuyor-goMural 
bert,  who  was  wounded,  a  prisoner;  but  the  other 
pulsed,  the  general  retaken,  and  the  enemy  reached 
burgh  without  further  molestation.!    A  night  attack  fblkNied. 
Ikfajor-generals  Montgomery  and  Strachan,  with  eight  hut 
dred  picked  men,  well  armed  with  cuirasses,  lances^  aQi;||ier 
tols,  expecting  to  find  the  enemy  fatigued  by  the  tyrH 
ing  days'  duty,  took  a  sweep  of  some  miles  round  the- 
and  fell  upon  them  at  Stoney-hill,j:  a  house  on  the 
side  of  the  Esk.    A  regiment  of  cavalry  wa4  qaidkljifietto 
the  rout,  but  the  steadiness  of  the  infantry,  who  weM:a|HI!il 
the  alert,  expecting  some  siich  attempt,  checked  the  ieif^tar 
osity  of  their  assailants,   and  droye  them  back  widi  eooiif 
derable  loss.     Next  day,  Cromwell  sent  a  trumpel  with  ihi 
wounded,  in  waggons,  to  Edinburgh^  to  refute  the  ii 


*  Cromweirs  ezpreiiionf  in  his  despatch  to  the  knrd  prorfdidi  of 
council  of  state :  be  s^led  the  skirmish  next  d»y,  the  battle  of 

f  The  fbllowiqg  is  Sir  James  Balfour's  account  of  that  skirmiib. 
day  the  S9th  of  Julii,  Cromwdl  with  all  his  army,  assaulted  our 
near  the  Quarrell  Holies,  hot  was  valliently  beat  oflfe  and  npnhei,  .anl  Me 
of  his  canon  taken;  and  hes  footte  partey  routed  by  Lawen^  wgfaagt,'^JM 
doublet  [dcbaitett  7]  alone,  mounted  the  hill  at  St.  Leonard's  {jSiL  Aalktm^9ji 
chapell^  and  dung  them  from  their  canon,  which  they  had  pUnted  tiiiWto 
shotte  one  our  trenches,  at  the  Quarrell  Holies.  The  Eo§fUk  iaB§»>fkrir 
armes  from  them»  and  betooke  them  to  their  heilles,  wntil  a  brijfKl 


aduanced  and  reganed  their  canon ;  hot  with  great  losse  of  meo  and  iMOMk 
quhom  Lawers'  men  from  the  hedges  and  rocks»  played  wnccMMl^  «ll 
dier  muskets.**    Annales,  vol.  i v.  p.  87,  88.  --  ■•' 

X  Guided  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hamilton^  the 
bis  servant,  who  were  both  killed  oja  the  occasion. 
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lion  of  cruelty  which  had  been  thrown  out  against  hinii  and 
to  announce  to  the  inhabitants  that  he  claimed  the  victory. 
With  the  same  showy  generosity,  he  allowed  the  principal 
prisoners  to  return  in  his  own  coach  to  the  capital.* 

Charles,  who  had  arrived  some  days  before  in  the  Scottish 
camp,  and  been  received  by  the  soldiers  with  the  greatest  de^* 
monstrations  of  joy,  had  the  mortification  to  witness  this  un- 
fortunate commencement  of  hostilities.     He  is  said  to  have 
marked  his  opinion  of  the  fugitives  by  the  appropriate  appella- 
tion he  gave  them  of  ^^  his  green  horns."  His  presence  had  at« 
tracted  a  number  of  engagers  to  the  army,  into  which,  notwith- 
standing  all  the  care  that  had  been  used,  many,  both  of  them 
and  of  the  cavaliers  appear  to  have  entered ;  and  they  assumed 
already  a  degree  of  insolence  and  forward  loyalty  which  oc- 
casioned considerable  uneasiness  to  the  covenanters.    Instead 
of  the  country  or  the  covenant  being  the  rallying  word,  they 
substituted  ^^the  king"  alone.     They  were  distinguished  by 
their  loose  conduct  and  profane  conversation,  while  their  ar- 
rogant boasting  gave  them  the  show  of  being  more  numerous 
than  they  really  were,  and  caused  their  importance  to  be 
over-rated.     As  enemies,  they  were  only  formidable  while 
tliey  wore  the  garb  of  friends.f     Unhappily  the  ruling  par^ 
in   the  Scottish  camp  was  itself  divided.      That  section   of 
them   who  from  the  beginning  had  opposed  the  recall  at 
the  king,  and  were  desirous  of  maintaining  peace  with  Eng- 
land, as  the  only  probable  way  of  retaining  their  freedom, 
were  more  confirmed  in   their  views,   by  Charles'   visit,  of 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  project  which  rested  in   the 
smallest  degree  on  the  king's  personal  character;  and  the 
section   at    whose   head   was   Argyle,    being   the   minority, 
who  entertained  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  their  young 

*  Relation  of  the  fight  near  Leith,  p.  SI 4.  Hodgson's  Memoin,  p.  156. 
Whitelock's  Memorials,  p.  452. 

f  Walker  says,  they  chalked  the  letter  R«  [Rex]  below  the  crown,  and 
otherwise  showed  their  affection  to  the  king.  Journal,  p.  164.-^In  the  night 
attack,  one  of  the  soldiers,  when  mortally  wounded,  exclaimed,  **  Damme, 
I'll  go  to  my  king  ;*'  and  in  the  conversation  with  some  of  the  prisoners  at 
Leith,  some  of  the  Scottish  commanders,  it  .is  said,  "  old  cavaliere-like,  did 
sweare  most  desperately.*'    Relation  of  the  ^ht  at  Leitb,  p.  821* 
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king,  was  forced  into  measures  of  which  they  did  notal^gether 
approve,  but  which  they  could  not  condemn,  esoept  by  al- 
leging that  they  were  top  rigid,  severe,  and  uncharitable. 
The  day  after  his  arrival  in  the  army,  a  prodnmaricin  was 
circulated  in  the  king's  name,  announcing  that  the  Lord  bad 
been  pleased,  in  his  gracious  goodness  and  tender  mercjt  to 
discover  to  him  the  great  evil  of  his  ways,  and  btesaodtbe 
endeavours  of  the  kirk  and  kingdom,  so  fiur  as  that  lie  bad 
sworn  the  covenants,  and  given  satisfaction  to  their' deiiraa  i 
that  he  was  also  willing  to  accede  to  any  measnres  which  iiii||^ 
bethought  proper  by  the  parliament  of  England,  aatfingr  m 
freedom,  for  settling  the  kingdom  and  securing 
although  an  army,  under  lieutenant-general' Cfoihwtil^ 
by  the  sectaries  of  England — after  murdering  the  biii|g 
force  to  the  two  houses,  and  oppressing  the  people    had 
invaded  Scotland,  contrary  to  the  solemn  league  and 
nant,  and  the  treaty  between  the  kingdoiais,  yet  bd^gipisr- 
suaded  that  many  of  the  o£Bcers  and  soldiers  bad  hnrni  wMeil 
by  the  craft  and  cunning  of  others,  he  o£Pered  a  free  peiden 
and  indemnity  to  ail  of  them  who  should  immediatd^  lasfe 
that  army,  and  come  over  to  the  Scottish ;  whe^  thqf  ahmdd 
be  courteously  used  and  entertained,  excq>ting'  thoee  enly 
who  had  sat  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice^  or  ^oted  fit"  hb 
father's  death.     This  proclamation,  the  only  one  wbicb  oedd 
with  propriety  have  been  issued,  and  expressed  in  aa  ihodc 
rate  terms  as  the  occasion  would  admit,  his  majestjTi  iiifl«eiiOBd 
by  his  private  advisers,  refused  to  sanction.  .    w 

Meantime,  the  commission  of  the  kirk  were 
vocation ;  by  exhortations  and  addresses,  they 
prevent  the  engagers  from  regaining  their  influence^ 
tlie  person  of  the  king,  or  what  was  fully  more  to  bajdaeadd^ 
obtaining  influence  in  the  army.  While  the  king  wavered^  or 
appeared  to  hesitate,  the  present  par^  stood  on  veiy: 
ground,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  relaxation  whidi  the  ehBJf 
hibited  during  his  temporary  visit,  showed  them  by.bow  i 
a  tenure  they  held  their  power,  and  how  little  chance  HbtstH': 
of  their  being  able  to  maintain  it,  were  they  to  consent  .ijoi  0M 
smallest  degree  to  admit  the  others  to  a  share.  Charley  ^tlkjin* 
fore,  upon  his  refusal,  was  quickly  hurried  irom  the  canqp  to  Dn* 
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fermline,  to  prevent,  it  was  said,  any  danger  to  the  discipline  of 
the  army,  which  was  at  the  same  time  purged  of  maJignants.* 
Shortly  after,  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  council,  with  a  de- 
claration which  had  been  drawn  up  on  purpose  to  satisfy  and 
set  at  rest  the  mind  of  the  people  upmi  this  essential  subject, 
and  to  convince  them  that  the  king  was  wholly  theirs,  that  he 
approved  of  all  the  steps  they  had  uken,  and  was  willing  to 
be  entirely  governed  \ty  them.  The  situation  of  at&irs  was 
imperative,  and  admitted  of  no  half  measures:  the  declaratioiT, 
therefore,  was  framed  rather  with  regard  to  the  exigence  of 
the  dme  than  the  feelings  of  the  king.  The  English  general 
every-where  published  that  tlie  church  and  state,  by  recalling 
the  son,  had  de  facto  approved  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
father,  that  they  had  retraced  the  steps  of  reformation,  and 
were  guilty  of  condemning  all  that  so  much  blood  had  been 
spent  to  establish;  that  the  present  king,  notwithstanding  hia 
having  taken  the  covenant,  [which  he  had  only  done  hypo- 
critically] was  not  to  be  trusted ;  that  the  Scottish  rulers  knew 
this,  and  that  in  setting  him  up^  they  .were  only  setting  up 
themselves.f  These  representations  it  was  necessary  to  counter- 
act, and  the  young  sovereign  was  made  to  declare  "  His  sense 
of  the  merciful  dispensation  of  divine  pi'ovidence,  by  which  he 
had  been  recovered  out  of  the  snare  of  evil  counsel,  and  his 
full  persuasion  and  confidence  of  the  loyalty  of  his  people  of 

*  Sir  Edward  Walker  say*,  "at  thHttinetbeannjIoM  fourtboaMOdof  the 
beat  men,  and  displaced  all  Uie  ofGccn  Gu«]>ected;  coaclutling  they  had  an 
army  of  Minu,  and  that  ihej  could  not  be  beaten,"  Journal,  p.  les.  iaing 
coTiet^»  this  from  BalCour's  State  Mem.  vol.  iv.  p.  S5,  and  sliows 
that  only  eighty  oflicerB  were  dismissed.  Mr.  Brodie  thinks,  from  a 
passage  in  Bailley,  that  Sir  Edward's  Gtatement  was  accurate.  I  sm 
inclined  to  think  Mr.  Lung's  correction  just.  TMe  engiE:er9  who  assembled 
in  the  north,  to  whom  Baitley  refers,  did  not  aiseniblc  till  afler  ihe 
battle  of  Uunbar,  and  had  b«en  eccluded,  by  never  bdog  allowed  to 
enter  into  the  army  of  the  coveDanten;  and  Sir  Jamea  Balfoor,  who  wu 
upon  the  spot,  is  the  better  authority  for  the  excluuoD  »itec  the  king  left 
the  army,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  consisted  of  other  dim  the  officen. 
The  act  of  the  committee  of  effiatet,  inued  at  Stirltiig,  Sad  October,  relcrred 
to  by  Mr  B.,  respected  the  putting  down  HittdletOD,  and  tboae  who  roM 
alter  the  start.    Hist.  Brit.  Emp.  vol.  iv.  p.  aso,  note. 

-f-  Perf.  Diurn.  Aug. 
VOL.  IV.  3d 
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ScotlmuU  with  whom  he  had  too  long  mood  at  a  ilwtence,  of 
the  righteousness  of  their  cause*  and  his  deimninatkm  to  jam 
in  one  covenant  with  them,  and  to  cast  himself  and  his  iaterat 
wholly  upon  God,  following  the  advice  of  his  parliament 
mattei*s  civil,  and  the  general  assembly  or  their  oommi 
in  matters  ecclesiastical.  He  lamented  his  father^s 
to  the  work  of  God,  and  the  bloodshed  which  had  followed; 
the  idolatry  of  his  mother,  and  the  sin  wliich  had  been  incarrsd 
by  its  toleration  in  the  king's  house;  and  his  own  former  nii»> 
conduct,  which,  although  it  might  be  extenuated  by  the  evil 
advice  he  had  listened  to,  and  the  treatment  his  family  had  r^> 
ceived  at  the  hand  of  the  sectaries,  yet  he  only  hoped  would  be 
forgiven  by  God  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  was 
also  made  to  sav  that  he  entered  into  the  covenant  rath  withoat 
any  sinister  intention,  or  crooked  design,  for  attiuning  hh 
ends;  but  so  far  as  human  weakness  would  permit,  in  the 
and  sincerity  of  his  heart,  and  that  he  was  firmly  reiolvad^  ia 
the  Ix)nrs  strength,  to  adhere  to,  and  prosecute  the 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  in  his  station  and  calling,  really, 
stantly,  and  sincerely,  all  the  days  of  his  life.  In  the 
parts  of  this  famous  paper,  he  was  made  to  exprev  liia 
for  the  league  with  the  rebel  Irish,  to  declare  it  null  and  woU 
with  his  resolution  for  the  time  to  come  to  refrain  from  aedki^g 
any  such  unlawful  help  to  restore  him  to  tiie  throne.  He 
deprecated  harming  any  of  his  subjects  in  England,  by  the  OOSK 
missions  he  has  issueil,  they  being  only  intended  fgaimt  the 
uKurfx^rs  of  his  authority,  and  expressed  his  anxiety  lo  gpi* 
satisfaction  to  the  just  and  necessary  desires  of  his  good  aafajecli 
of  England  and  Ireland;  and  that  if  the  houses  of  parliament  of 
England,  sitting  in  freedom,  should  think  fit  to 
liim  tlie  propositions  of  peace,  agreed  upon  by  both 
he  would  not  only  consent  to  them,  witli  such  additions  aa  the 
parliament  should  think  necessar\',  but  do  whatever 
requisite  for  prosecuting  the  ends  of  the  solemn  league 
covenant,  especially  in  those  things  which  concerned  the 
ti<in  of  the  church.  And  in  conclusion,  he  was  made  to 
press  his  hopes,  that  whatever  had  formerly  been  his 
l)i*fi>re  GckI,  and  the  tmd  success  that  those  had  had  who 

vi\  his  aflPairs  whilst  he  stood  in  opposition  to  tlie  work  of  Gad, 
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yel  tlie  stale  of  the  question  being  now  altered,  and  he  having 
obtained  mercy  to  he  upon  God's  side,  and  to  prefer  God's  in- 
lereet  before  his  own,  that  the  Lord  would  be  gracious,  and 
counteuance  his  own  cause,  in  Uie  hands  of-  weak  and  nniiil 
instrumenLs  ogEunst  all  enemies  whatsoever." 

At  first,  when  this  declaration  was  brought  to  Charles,  h© 
receivetl  the  messengers  graciously,  but  being  about  to  set  out 
upon  a.  hiniting  expedition,  he  deferred  f^ving  any  answer  till 
he  should  return.  In  the  evening,  having  consulted  with 
his  favourites  during  the  chase,  be  declined  sanctioning  by 
his  name  whatever  might  tend  to  reflect  upon  the  memory 
of  his  father.  The  commission,  which  met  in  the  west  kirk, 
so  soon  as  they  received  the  king's  answer,  passed  an  act 
of  the  following  purport: — "Considering  that  there  may  be 
just  ground  of  stumbling,  from  the  king's  majes^s  refuung  to 
subscribe  and  emit  the  declaration  offered  to  him,  concerning 
his  former  carriage,  and  resolutions  for  the  fiiture,  in  referenca 
to  the  cause  of  God,  and  the  enemies  and  friends  thereof;  doth 
therefore  declare,  that  this  kirk  and  kingdom  doth  not  own  or 
espouse  any  malignant  party,  or  quarrel,  or  interest;  but  that 
ihey  fight  merely  upon  their  former  grounds  and  prindples,  and 
in  the  defence  of  the  cause  of  God  and  of  the  kingdom,  as 
they  have  done  these  twelve  years  past ;  and,  therefore,  as  thqr 
disclaim  all  the  sin  and  guilt  of  the  king  and  of  his  bouse,  so 
they  will  not  own  him  nor  his  interest,  otherwise  than  with  a 
subordination  to  God,  and  so  fiir  as  he  owns  and  prosecutes  the 
cause  of  God,  and  disclaims  his  and  his  father's  oppontitHi  to 
the  work  of  God,  and  to  the  covenant,  snd  likewisff  all  the  en- 
emies thereof;  and  that  thty  will,  with  convenieiil  speed,  lake  into 
consideration  the  papers  laii'ly  sent  unto  them  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  vindicate  themselves  from  all  the  falsehootls  conlaioed 
therein ;  especially  in  these  tilings  wherein  the  quarrels  betwiKt 
them  and  that  party  is  misslated,  as  if  they  owned  the  late  king's 
proceedings,  and  were  resolved  lo  prosecute  and  maintain  Itis 
present  majesty's  interest,  before  and  without  acknowledgment 
of  the  sin  of  his  house  and  former  ways,  and  satisfaction  lo 
God's  people  in  both  kingdoms." 

Tile  committee  of  estates  approved  of  this,  and  the  king 

■  Baltbur'*  Ann.  vol.  iv.  p.  90,  et  Mq. 
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when  he  found  it  was  useless  to  contend,  got  a  few  of  the  Hum 
offensive  phrases  softened,  and  without  iurther  diqmte  Mgned 
the  manifesto,  well  known  as  <^  the  Dunfermline  Deckwtioiii'* 
Some  of  the  most  heated  of  those  averse  to  .Charle%  tnuianifr^ 
ted  the  west  kirk  act  to  Cromwell,  but  he,  who  saw  in  their 
dissenrions  the  seeds  of  his  own  success,  would  enter  ioto  no 
correspondence  with  any  of  the  parties  who  acknoiriedlgBd 
the  king,  under  whatever  restrictions.  CharW  oomplianoe 
established  an  apparent  unanimity,  and  the  roling  party  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  appearance  cf  the  cam- 
paign.* The  ministers  meditated  also  a  further  triumiih;  thcj 
had  proposed,  and  the  young  monarch  had  consented>  to  make 
a  public  acknowledgment  and  profession  of  his  repentance ;  but 
before  this  object  was  carried  into  effect,  the  campaign  tpok  a 
very  unexpected  turn,  and  Charles  was  relieved  from  that 
penance. 

Cromwell  had  hitherto  been  able  to  make  no  imjaiwiqn 
upon  Lesiys  lines,  and  had  been  frustrated  in  all  his  a|^ 
tempts  to  draw  him  from  them.  Finding  bis  anny  begin  to 
grow  sickly  from  the  state  of  the  weather^  and  his  pnmaona 
falling  short,  he  attempted,  by  marching  westward^  and  m** 
nceuvring  between  him  and  Stirling,  to  intercept  his  aiip|ilie% 
force  him  to  leave  his  vantage  ground,  and  come  to  an  mgiiy 
ment;  but  Lesly,  from  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  UHUHfjt 
marching  in  the  same  direction,  kept  open  the  ccmmii 
while  he  retained  all  his  superiority :  and  after  a  partial 
ing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Collington,  CrcHnwell  waa 
by  scarcity  of  provisions,  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the 


*  That  thb  uDanimity  was  only  in  appearance,  and  that  the 
even  then  divided  in  their  sentiments,  we  learn  from  a  despatdi  of  Croamh' 
to  the  coundl  of  state,  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar  ^—''  I  tbhik  ftt/*  li(filit 
^  to  acquaint  your  lordships  with  two  or  three  observatSoot: 
honestest  in  the  army  among  the  Scots  did  profene  before  the 
did  not  bdeeve  their  king  in  his  declaration :  and  it  is  mott  efidat  ha  df^ 
signe  it  with  as  muche  reluctancy,  and  so  muche  against  hii  heart  aii  conU  ha 
and  yet  they  venture  their  lives  for  him  upon  this  account,  and  pnbGih  iitiitl 
the  world,  to  be  believed  as  the  act  of  a  person  converted,  when  la  tM* 
hearts  they  know  he  abhorred  the  doing  of  it,  and  roeaot  it  noC*    fiqib  M 

1650. 

f  Relation  of  the  campaign  in  Scotland,  1650* 
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.Vs  tlie  season^  however,  was  far  advanced,  and  there  appeared 
no  possibility  of  forcing  Lesly's  position,  nor  any  prospect  of  in- 
ducing him  to  leave  it  so  long  as  they  remained  there;  the  £ng* 
lish  general  having  called  a  council  of  war,  resolved  to  break 
up  and  march  towards  Dunbar,  which  he  determined  to  fortify,  in 
the  expectation  that  if  any  thing,  this,  would  provoke  the  Scots 
to  engage,  or  if  not,  that  having  a  garrison  there,  they  would 
be  able  to  accommodate  their  sick  men,  and  establish  a  good 
magazine,  wliich  they  exceedingly  wanted,  and  which  would 
place  the  army  at  ease  with  r^ard  to  provLsions,  nor  oblige 
them  to  depend  upon  the  uncertainty  of  weather.     Between 
Berwick  and  Leith  there  not  being  one  good  harbour,  tliey  had 
frequently  been  reduced  to  great  straits  by  the  impossibility 
of  landing  their  stores,    and  during  the  boisterous  season  o( 
winter,  if  they  remained  in  Scotland,  the  diflBculties  would  in* 
crease;   but  Dunbar  afforded  an  easy  communication  by  sea 
with  England,  and  could  at  all  times  secure  them  a  ready  sup- 
ply.*    In  the  English  camp,  it  was  the  current  opinion,  that 
their  army  would  winter  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  Scots  en* 
tertained  a  very  different  opinion,  they  knew  the  sickly,  ex- 
hausted, and  ill  supplied  state  of  the  «iemy,  which  the  reports 
of  the  day,  and  their  own  wishes,  magnified  into  a  state  of  ab- 
solute debility  and  starvation,  they  anticipated  an  ea^  victoiy 
over  the  dispirited  fugitives,  and  their  ocdy  anxiety  was,  to  pre^ 
vent  their  escape.  ^ 

Having  shipped  about  five  hundred  sick  and  wounded  sol- 
diers at  Musselburgh,  on  Saturday,  the  31st  August,  at  night, 
Cromwell  marched  from  Musselburgh  to  Haddington,  which  he 
had  just  reached,  and  distributed  his  men,  the  van-brigade  of 
horse,  with  the  foot  and  artillery,  into  quarters,  when  the  Scots 
who  had  closely  pursued,  fell  with  impetuosity  on  the  rear-guard 
of  lK)rse,  threw  them  into  confusion,  and,  but  for  a  sudden  dark- 
ness, occasioned  by  a  thick  cloud  overshadowing  the  moon,  they 
would  in  all  probability  have  surrounded  and  taken  them ;  the 
stormy  eclipse,  however,  enabled  them  to  rejoin  the  main  body 
in  safety.  During  the  night,  the  Scots  made  an  attempt  upon 
the  west  end  of  Haddington,  but  the  enemy  were  prepared^ 

*  Cromwell's  despatch. 
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and  being  repulsed,  they  withdrew  to  the  lw%lili» 

well  did  not  choose  to  pursue,  nor  think  it 

them.     Next  day  he  drew  out  his  men  in  Older  <if  hettfab  a 

challenge  which  Lesly  was  too  prudent  to  aooepi  m  dbe 

and  after  four  or  five  hours  waitings  he  proceeded  on  Ue 

to  Dunbar.   The  Scottish  army,  who  still  kept  the  li^ 

to  the  south,  moving  forward  at  the  same  time.     The 

Cocksbum  path,  the  only  road  to  Berwick^  a 

which  the  English  required  to  keep  opeOf  end 

were  capable  of  effectually  resisting  a  consMerat 

taken  possession  of  by  a  small  party  of  the  Soot%  wUb  half 

with  the  main  army  hovered  around  the  merdi  of  dbe 

Cromwell,  who  knew  the  importance  of  the 

himself  now  in  a  perilous  position,    out-generaled  ky  hmljf^ 

and  in  a  situation  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  dbe 

ment's  army  was  in  when  it  made  its  hard 

the  king  in  ComwalL* 

But  the  operations  of  Lesly  were  controlled  by  dbe 
of  church  and  state,  who  followed  the  camp; 
the  arrival  of  several  new  regiments,  they  fiMPoed  hi■^  hi 
Mtion  to  liis  judgment  and  inclination,  to  lesve  the 
ing  station  he  occupied,   to  blodt  up  more 
march  of  the  English,  and  cut  off  their  letreet^  bf 
himself  in  their  front,   upon  a  narrow  ] 
mountains  and  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on 
had  encamped.f    On  the  night  q£  Mcmdayy 


*  His  expresaont  mre, "  The  enemy  that  nighty  we 
vrardi  the  hilliy  labouring  to  make  a  perfect  ini 
Berwiche,  and  having  in  this  posture  a  great 
knowledge  of  the  country,  which  he  eflected,  by  — ^fc-g  a 
to  the  ftraight  passe  at  Coppcrspath,  where  ten  oicn  to  Uadcr,  era 
forty  to  make  thetr  way,  and  truly  thb  was  an  enigent  to  ok 
lying  in  the  posture  before  mentioned,  having  thcM 
near  him,  being  sensible  of  our  disadvantagesy  'having 
the  flesh,*  yet  consolation  and  support  from  the  Lord  huanli^ 
find  out  a  way  of  deliverance  and  salvation  for  us.** 

t  Mr.  Brodie  in  hn  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Diiab»,  iay%  * 
counts  transmitted  to  us  of  Lesly's  motives,  are  not  to  bt 
iinpoMible  to  ascertain  exact ty  by  what  he  was  really  i 
iv.  p.  2190.    I  am  led  to  differ  from  him  in  this,  by  the  fidlneh^ 
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the  fatal  movement  were  made.  Cromwell,  who  had  been 
anxiously  attending  the  motions  of  his  opponent,  coming  with 
major^eneral  Lambert  to  Broxmouth,  the  earl  of  Roxburgh's 
house,  could  not  rightly  understand  the  intentione  of  his  op- 
ponent, whether  he  meant  to  "attempt  any  thing  upon  them*" 
or  to  place  themselves  in  a  more  exact  position  of  interposi- 
tion ;  but  he  imtnediately  observed  to  Lambert,  '*  that  he 
thought  it  did  give  an  opportunity  and  advantage  to  attempt 
upon  the  enemy ;"  to  which  Lambert  replied,  "  he  had  intended 
to  have  made  the  same  remark."  On  calling  colonel  Monke, 
that  oRicer  coincided  in  opinion ;  and  a  number  of  other 
colonels  being  summoned  to  headquarters,  they  all  concurred 
in  the  general's  ideas,  and  concerted  the  order  of  battle  for 
next  morning.  Six  re^ments  of  horse,  and  three  and  a  half  of 
foot,  were  appointed  to  form  the  van,  and  the  attack  to  com- 
mence at  daybreak.  During  the  night  Lesly  had  drawn  up  in 
the  pass,  and  owing  to  some  delay,  the  assault  was  not  made 
till  six  o'clock.  The  Scottish  word  was,  "the  Covenant:"  the 
republicans,  *'  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  Fleetwood  and  Whallei 
led  to  the  charge,  which  was  gallantly  made,  and  bravely  n- 
sisted. 

F"or  some  time,  till  the  Knglisli  fool  arrived,  tlie  dispute  was 
at  swords'  point,  between  the  cnvalry,  with  little  advanti^e  on 
either  side;  and  the  first  foot  that  engaged  was  repulsed,  till 

3ailley :  "  The  mott  part  of  the  committee  of  eststet,  and  oommbsion  of  tlie 
kirk,  woulil  have  been  content  lo  let  him  go;  but  finding  no  man  tolerably 
nbic  to  tupply  his  place,  and  tfae  greatest  part  of  llie  remaining  ofTiccn  of  homi 
and  foot,  peremptory  to  laj  down,  if  he  continued  not;  and  after  all  trials, 
finding  no  maleadministnition  in  him  to  count  of,  but  the  removal  of  ihcariny 
from  the  hill  the  night  before  the  rout,  Hliich  yet  vas  in  consequence  of  the 
,  committee's  orders,  contrary  to  hii  niinil,  to  ►top  the  enemy'i  retreat,  and 
for  UiDt  end,  to  storm  Broxmoutli  house  as  sood  as  possible."  vol.  ii.  p.  3S0. 
Cromwell  mentions  also,  in  his  de^pnlch,  of  Sept.  1 1  tb,  "I  heare,  when  tlj« 
enemy  marched  last  up  lo  us,  llic  minislcrs  pressed  their  armj  to  interpose 
between  us  and  hotne;  the  chief  ofhccra  ilcsiring  rather,  that  we  might  have 
way  made,  though  it  were  by  a  golden  bridge."  It  appear)  I  think,  prelly  plain, 
that  Leslj's  plan  was,  to  harais  ilie  enemy's  reireal,  but  not  to  hinder  it. 
At  any  rate,  the  movement  which  lost  the  day  wus  certainly  against  his  jutlg- 
mcnt,  and  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  committee.  Burnet  tajt^ 
"  Warriston  was  too  hot,  and  Lctly  too  cold,  and  yielded  too  easily  to  llimr 
humours." 
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CromwclPs  own  regiment  came  to  their  support^  ind  carried 
the  contested  ground  at  push  of  pike.  The  hone  had,  in  Ae 
meanwhile,  also  succeeded  in  breaking  their  cfppcfatat^  dung- 
ing through  and  through  them.  Hitherto,  the  momiiig  had 
been  tiiick  and  foggy,  but  at  this  time,  the  sun  began  to  afipear, 
and  Oliver  exclaimed,  ^^  Let  God  arise,  and  let  his  ^^'^^■yjflg  be 
scattered;"  shortly  after,  turning  to  some  about  him,  widi  ailoiH 
ishment  he  added,  ^^  I  protest  they  run."  When  onoe  farokany 
it  became  impossible  for  the  Scots  to  rally ;  the  yeey  advantages 
of  the  ground  turned  against  them;  and,  to  use  the  langjiage  of 
Cromwell,  after  the  first  repulse  given,  **  They 
by  the  Lord  of  Hosts  as  stubble  to  their  enemio^ 
The  rout  was  complete ;  upwards  of  three  thousand  Ml  an^  tht 
field,  among  whom  were  several  ministers,  who  being  ronrider 
ed  by  the  sectaries  as  the  chief  instigators  of  the  milirihicft  iband 
no  mercy  from  the  soldiers.  Ten  thousand  were  taiian 
prisoners ;  two  hundred  colours,  fifteen  thousand  stand  of  aiaw, 
the  whole  baggage  and  artillery,  fell  into  the  handa  of  llie 
victors.  Five  thousand  of  the  sick  or  wounded  prifonan 
dismissed  from  the  field,  the  remainder  were  drivan  into 
land;  and  those  who  survived  a  violent  disorder,  occasjoprthy 
fatigue,  exposure,  and  unwholsome  food,  were  sold  aa  ibwas 
to  the  plantations.*  The  greater  part  t>f  the  cavaliy  lafafg 
only  dispersed,  escaped,  and  were  afterwards  €ollaeled»  aid 
although  several  of  the  leading  men  were  killed,  or 
the  majority  of  these  also  preserved  their  lives  by  die 
of  their  coursers.f  The  casualties  on  the  part  ot  die 
querors  were  said  to  have  been  very  small  in  propordoii;  bat 
if  the  battle  was  as  stoutly  contested  at  the  onset»  ai^  PriawOTW 
represents  in  his  despatches,  it  is  difficult  to  believe^  diat"^ 
victory  was  gained  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  twenty  msni  *    ' 

Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  king  or  Gnaa- 
well  were  the  better  pleased  with  the  event  of  the 
Clarendon  represents  Charles  as  glad  ^t  the  disaatary 
counting  it  the  greatest  happiness  diat  could  have  beilDaailiiv^ 

*  Cromweli'i  despatches. — Letters  from  the  army  in  Sfcilaad^ 
liy  authority. 

f  Balfour's  Ann.  vol.  iv.  p.  97. 
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to  have  got  rid  of  so  strong  a  body  of  his  enemi6s.-^But  at 
the  time  when  the  young  king  was  expressing  in  secret. 
Among  his  confidential  companions^  his  delight  at  the  defeat,  he 
transmitted  to  the  committee  of  estates  a  condoling  ^'epistle, 
which  may  vie  with  any  of  the  productions  of  the  leading  charac- 
ters of  the  day,  for  the  piety  of  its  sentunents,  and  the  scriptural 
strain  of  its  expressions ;  yet,  while  their  productions  have.been 
held  up  to  ridicule,  this  letter  has  escaped  censure,  as  if  the 
unblushing  profligacy  of  Charles'  latter  years  had  atoned  for 
the  unprincipled  hypocrisy  of  those  that  went  before.  ^*  There 
is  nothing,"  says  he,  ^^  under  the  sun  that  is  not  subject  to 
sudden  and  strange  alterations, — God  Almighty  is  only  un- 
changeable, and  therefore  it  is,  that  we  are  not  consumed, 
— ^and,  of  all  the  affairs  in  the  world,  nothing  is  subject  to 
so  many  accidents  as  an  army  in  matters  of  war.  To*>day, 
nothing  so  glorious  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.  To- 
morrow, or  in  an  hour's  space,  nothing  so  confused  and  so 
weak,  when  then  the  terror  of  God  falls  upon  them,  and  they 
turn  their  backs,  and  that  the  men  of  might  find  not  their 
hands,  then  that,  that  was  before  goodly  and  dreadful,  is  in 
an  instant  despicable  and  contemptible.  We  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge that  the  stroke  and  trial  is  very  hard  to  be  borne, 
and  would  be  impossible  for  us  and  you  in  human  strength ; 
but  in  the  Lord's  we  are  bold  and  confident,  who  hath  always 
defended  this  ancient  kingdom,  and  transmitted  the  govern- 
ment of  it  upon  us,  from  so  many  worthy  predecessors,  who^ 
in  the  like  difficulties,  have  not  fainted;  and  they  had  only  the 
honour  and  civil  liberties  9f  the  land  to  defend,  but  we  have^ 
with  you,  religion,  the  gospel,  and  the  covenant,  against  which 
hell  shall  not  prevail,  much  less  a  number  of  sectaries  stirred 
up  by  it.  We  acknowledge  that  what  hath  befaUen  is  just 
from  God ;  for  our  sins,  and  those  of  our  house,  and  of  the 
whole  land,  and  all  the  families  in  it,  have  likewise  helped  to 
pull  down  the  judgment  and  to  kindle  the  fierce  wrf  th.  We 
shall  strive  to  be  humbled,  that  the  Lord  may  be  appeased, 
and  that  he  may  return  to  the  thousands  of  his  people^  and 
comfort  us  according  to  the  days  that  we  have  been  afflicted, 
and  the  days  that  we  have  seen  evil."*     Cromwell  mourned 

*  Tliurlow,  voL  i.  p.  165. 

VOL.   IV.  3  E 
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over  the  miseries  of  Scotland^  and  protested  ^<  That  ever.aiDee 
he  came  into  the  country,  it  had  been  his  desire,  and  loag^nig^  to 
have  avoided  Uood,  by  reason  that  God  had  a  peopk  in  it  tant^ 
ing  his  f^atoie,  though  deceived;  and  to  that  end»  had  offinnadsraGii 
love  unto  such,  in  the  boweb  of  Christ  and  concemii^  ^dsm 
truth  of  his  heart  in  that  matter,  he  had  appealed  imta  tlio. 
Lord."  The  ministers^  whose  political  power  was  now  at  ita 
summit,  were  the  particular  objects  of  both  their  difpkasiiRb 
and  both  were  equally  anxious  that  they  should  be  hunrfjiwli 
only  Cromwell  merely  desired  that  they  should  be  onnfiawl  to 
their  sphritual  calling ;  Charles,  in  the  true  spirit  of  hip  q«* 
temal  religion,  would  cheerfully  have  consented  lo  thair  es*? 
tirpation.  The  fruit  of  the  victory  at  Dunbar  was  the  vaanb^ 
diate  possession  of  Leith,  and  of  Edinburgh^  iritli  the 
tion  <^  the  castle^  within  which  the  ministers  sought  iefiig% 
oould  the  promises  of  freedom  and  protection  in  the  vuanim  of 
their  functions,  which  the  victor  <^ered,  induce  them  to  TO* 
turn  to  their  duty  in  the  city;  they  engaged  in  a  gontiowHiajt 
respecting  the  rights  and  qualificatioDS  of  regular  paslov%.  At 
violation  of  the  covenants,  and  the  abuse  of  unUMnne4  wdif 
viduals,  usurping  the  work  of  the  minifltry»  while  sectarian  iqp4 
lay  preachers  were  filling  their  pulpits,  and  holding  fiartli  to  bifgi 
and  strongly  affected  auditories.  *  David  Leslie  and  llie  dinodl 
of  the  army  retired  upon  Stirling,  whither  the  opnunittoo  nf 
estates  and  the  commission  of  the  church  were  assemUedL.  #pd^ 
amid  the  defeat  and  disaster  by  which  they  were  sommndcdl 
these  public  authorities  pres^ted  im  unyielding  fr«mt  to  At 
enemy.  .      ^ 

While  the  king  with  his  courtiers,  at  Perth,  weie  ridicidim 
the  rigid  Presbyteriads,  as  the  authors  of  all  the  efi|»,llit 
country  was  enduring,  and  spreading  a  number  of  malicjow 
reports  to  distract  their  measures,  and  create,  dissmim^  ii 
order  that  they  might  profit  by  the  general  oonfunm^  ittiAt 
spirit  of  pious,  but  courageous  resignation,  a  short  deolaMfipf 
and  warning  to  all  the  congregations  of  the  kirk  of  SoodkiiA 
was  issued  by  the  commissioners:  <^  Although,"  said  ihqb'f'^dMl 
l^ord^  whose  judgments  are  unseajcbable,  ilnd  wboao'iraj^^ii 
past  finding  out,  hath  brought  the .  land  very  lowy  ivnirlfli 

♦  Merc.  Pol.  Octr. 
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hand  of  a  prevailing  enemy,  yet  must  we  not  forbear  to  declare 
the  mind  of  God,  nor  others  refuse  to  hearken  thereto.'  It 
were  superfluous  to  give  answer  to  the  many  calumnies  and  r^ 
proaches  that  are  blazoned  abroad :  for  although  in  every  thing 
we  cannot  justify  the  conduct  of  the  army,  yet  we  hold  it  our 
duty  to  desire  every  one  not  to  believe  groundless  reports,  but 
rather  to  eye  the  Lord,  and  look  upon  the  hand  that  smites 
them."  After  admonishing  all  classes  to  be  humbled  for  their 
iniquities  before  the  Lord,  that  he  might  turn  away  his  wrath 
from  them,  diey  strenuously  exhort  them  to  be  no  less  careftil 
in  opposing  tlie  enemy  dian  they  had  been  in  opposing  malig* 
nants;  nor  to  think  now  that  all  danger  from  malignants  is 
gone,  but  to  take  lieed  diat,  under  a  pretehce  of  doing  for  the 
king  and  kingdom,  they  get  not  power  and  strength  into  their 
hands,  for  advancing  their  old  designs ;  and  conclude,  by  warn- 
ing all  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  land  to  beware  of  murmuring  and 
complaining  against  God's  dispensations,  and  questioning  the 
truth  and  goodness  of  their  cause  on  account  of  any  thing  that 
had  befallen  them : — ^'  Let  us  bear  the  indignation  of  the  Lord 
patiently,  because  we  have  sinned  against  him,  until  he  plead 
our  cause,  and  execute  judgment  for  us."  The  committee  of 
estates  followed  up  the  warning  of  the  commission,  by  proceed- 
ing to  purge  the  king's  family  of  all  profane,  scandalous,  ma- 
lignant, and  disaffected  persons.  They  immediately  issued  an 
order  for  enforcing  the  act  of  parliament,  requiring  a  number 
of  tlie  most  obnoxious  of  the  king's  attendants  to  leave  the 
court  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  kingdom  in  twenty 
days.  The  king  was  extremely  anxious  that  proceedings  ahookl 
be  delayed  against  some  whom  he  proposed  to  name  till  the 
parliament  met;  but  the  orders  were  peremptory,  and  lyon** 
king-at-arms  was  ordered  to  give  the  requisite  intimation. . 

This  decisive  conduct  brought  the  contest  between  the  court- 
iers and  the  ruling  party,  or  strict  presbyterians,  at  once  to  an 
issue.  The  former  had  hoped,  in  the  extremity  to  which  gov- 
ernment was  reduced,  that  they  would,  upon  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  be  obliged  to  relax,  and,  for  the  sake  <tf  national 
defence,  be  constrained  to  admit  into  the  army  and  places  of 
irust,  those  who  were  excluded  by  the  act  of  classes;  but  the 
unmoved  resolution  with  which  they  met  their  difficulties,  and 
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the  expressed  determination  to  make  every  sacrifioe  except  ike 
sacrifice  of  principle,  soon  convinced  them  that  these  expecta- 
tions were  likely  to  be  disappointed,  and  they^  in  coigimctioii 
with  the  king,  had  planned  a  more  desperate  remedy.     Aa  cck- 
tensive  conspiracy  was  projected  in  the  north.     On  the  dmy  on 
which  the  king  was  to  escape,  a  thousand  Highlanders  vrero  Id 
be  ready  to  rush  down  from  Athole,  and  seize  the  oommictiee 
of  estates  at  Perth.     Lord  Dudhope,  the  constable  of  Dondae^ 
was  to  secure  the  town;  lord  Ogilvy  was  to  take  arms  in  Aiigdi; 
while  Middleton  and  Huntly  were  to  raise  the  north.     Bat  die 
order  for  removing  his  servants,  which  admitted  not  of  dekfy 
disconcerted  then*  plans.     The  king,  terrified  by  the  artlkl  in- 
sinuations, or  real  'apprehensions  of  his  courtiers,   beUeving 
that  this  was  only  preparatory  to  his  being  delivered  up  to  die 
English,  the  next  day,  under  pretence  of  hawking  left  Fertile 
attended  only  by  some  private  domestics,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
passed  the  south  Inch,  clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  prooeed- 
ed  at  full  speed  to  Dudhope,  by  Dundee,  whence  he  wfts  con- 
veyed by  the  earl  of  Buchan  and  viscount  Dudhope  to  the  enl 
of  Airlie's;  but  instead  of  being  met  by  the  array  of  Angoi^'m 
wretched  guard  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  Highlanders  esuutted 
him  to  a  miserable  cottage  belonging  to  the  laird  of*€9h% 
where,  in  a  filthy  room,  after  the  fatigue  of  a  ride  of  fiwij-iim 
miles,    he  threw  himself  down  despondingly  upon  an  old 
bolster,  above  a  mat  of  sedges  and  rushes,  to  ruminate  upon  die 
probable  consequences  of  his  ill  advised  start.*    In  diii 
able  plight  he  was  found  by  Montgomerie,  with  a  ptfly 
after  him  by  the  committee,  who  conducted  him  to  moreaoilabfe 
apcurtments  in  Huntly  castle,  and  next  day  [Sunday]  hwii^ght 
him  respectfiilly  to  Perth,  where  he  heard  *'  ane 
sermon  in  his  ouen  chamber  of  presence,  the  aftemoonfa 
mon  in  the  toune  being  endit  before  he  entered.'^f  ■ 

Hitherto  the  rigid  presbyterians  had  maintained  Clieir 
riority,  and  resisted  all  attempts  at  a  coalition  with  the 
party.     In  spite  of  the  injurious  surmises  against  David  Lalf» 
they  had  acquitted  him,  approved  his  conduct^  and  notwidiitml* 

*  The  name  by  which  this  incident  is  usually  known  ta  ScottiA.'  Iiirtiiy- 
f  Balfour's  Aqp.  vol  iv.  p.  1 99,  ct  aeq.    Walker,  p.  la^  ct  we^ 
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ing  his  own  opposiuoii,  reinstated  him  in  the  command  of  the 
nrmy ;  and  he  had  justified  their  confidence  by  the  skilful  ar- 
rangements he  bad  made  for  defence.  Cromwell,  who  allowed 
no  opportunity  of  advantage  to  escape,  had  marched  to 
Stirling,  expecting  in  the  season  of  universal  consternation  to 
obtain  possession  of  that  fortress,  the  key  of  the  north ;  but  he 
perceived  the  inlrenchments  so  complete,  that,  after  spending  a 
night  at  St.  Ninians,  he  returned  to  Linlithgow,  and  found  on 
excuse  in  the  weather  for  giving  up  the  attempt.  Well  ac- 
quainted, however,  with  all  the  transactions  which  were  taking 
place,  tite  English  general  no  sooner  heard  of  the  escape  of 
Charles,  than  he  renewed  his  offers  of  n^;otiating,  and  des- 
patched a  letter  from  Linlithgow  [October  9th,]  to  the  com- 
mittee of  estates,  couched  in  the  most  condliatoiy  terms : — 
"  The  grounds  and  ends  of  the  army's  entering  Scotland,"  he 
tells  them,  "  have  been  heretofore  often  and  clearly  made 
known  unto  you,  and  how  much  we  have  desired  the  same 
might  be  accomplished  without  blood ;  but  according  to  what 
returns  we  have  received,  it  is  evident  your  hearts  bod  not  that 
love  to  us  as  we  can  truly  say  we  had  towards  you  ;  and  we 
are  persuaded  those  difficulties  in  which  you  have  involved 
yourselves,  by  espousing  your  king's  interest,  and  taking  into 
your  bosom  that  person  in  whom— notwithstanding  what  bath 
or  may  be  said  to  the  contrary —  that  which  is  really  malignant^, 
and  all  malignants  do  centre ;  against  whose  family  the  Lord 
hath  so  eminently  witnessed  for  blood-guiltinesse,  not  to  he 
done  away  with  by  such  hypocritical  and  formal  shows  of  re- 
pentance OS  are  expressed  in  his  late  declaration :  and  your 
strange  prejudices  against  us,  as  men  of  heretical  opinions, 
which,  through  the  great  goodness  of  God  to  us  have  been  un- 
justly charged  upon  us,  have  occasioned  youi-  rejecting  these 
overtures,  which,  with  a  Christian  affection,  were  offered  to  you 
before  any  blood  was  spilt,  or  your  people  had  suffered  damage 
by  us.  The  daily  sense  we  have  of  the  calamity  of  war  lying 
upon  the  poor  people  of  this  nation,  and  the  sad  consequences 
of  blood  and  famine  likely  to  come  upon  tliem ;  tlie  iidvantage 
given  to  the  malignant,  profane,  and  popish  party  by  this  war, 
iind  that  reality  of  affection  whidi  we  have  so  often  pn>fessed 
lo  you,  and  concerning  the  truth  of  wliich  we  have  so  solemnly 
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appealed,  doth  again  constrain  us  to  send  to  yoti^  to  let  you 
know  that  if  the  contending  for  that  person  be  not  by  jod  pre* 
ferred  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  your  country^. the  blood  ^t 
your  people,  the  love  of  men  of  the  same  fidth  with  yOT»  and 
above  all,  the  honour  of  that  God  we  serve ;  then  ^pwe  die 
state  of  England  that  satisfaction  and  security  for  their 
able  and  quiet  living  by  you,  that  may  in  justice  be 
from  a  nation  giving  so  just  ground  to  ask  the  same 
who  have,  as  you,  taken  their  enemy  into  their  bosom  wbSttt  he 
was  in  hostility  against  them;  and  it  will  be  made  good  to  jpn^ 
that  you  may  have  a  lasting  and  durable  peace  with  tlien^  and 
the  wish  of  a  blessing  upon  you  in  all  religious  and  civil  diings. 
If  this  be  refused  by  you,  we  are  persuaded  that  God,  wlio  faaUi 
once  borne  his  testimony,  will  doit  again  on  the  bdalf  of  at  Us 
poor  servants,  who  do  ^peal  to  him  whether  thdr  deairet  flour 
from  sincerity  of  heart  or  not."  To  this  the  commiwion  of 
the  kirk  was  requested  to  reply,  but  afterward,  widi  die 
try,  had  to  lament,  in  tears  of  blood,  that,  like  the  other 
Cromwell,  it  was  rejected,  as  inconsistent  with  die  obll|g|ttiim 
of  the  nation  to  their  covenanted  king.* 

The  START,  although  not  attended  with  the  circnmsfncBi 
on  which  the  king  had  calculated,  was  productive  ef  die 
mischievous  consequences  to  the  presbyterians.      The 
complying,  not  knowing  the  extent  of  the  king's 


*  That  the  English  at  this  time,  and  Cromwell  bimsdf^  were  n 
detures  of  conciliatiiig  the  Scots,  withoat  conquering  the  conntiy,  caoDO^  I 
think,  be  doubted ;  and  had  not  a  rigid  devotion  to  the  letter, 
the  spirit  of  the  covenant,  a  proud  and  blind  attadunent  to  their 
of  monarchs,  and  the  selfish  ambition  of  a  few  of  the  ariitiMTaqr 
Scotland,  by  a  federal  alliance  with  England  at  this  time^  m^gfat  have ' 
subjugation,  and  stopped  the  effusion  of  much  blood.  Lord  St.  JAn,  iki 
letter  of  congratulation  on  the  victory  at  Dnnbar,  speaks  what  leeoM  t»  km 
been  the  general  feeling  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  commonweakh  tamHk  Al 
Scots.  **  We  ought  to  seek  God  for  them,  that  they  may  tee  the  rod^  mi 
who  hath  sent  it,  and  for  what.  We  must  not  insult  over  tbcm^  bat  4U  m^ 
deavour  to  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  their  heads,  and  so  canry  it  with  asMMfc 
moderation  and  mercy  towards  them,  as  may  consist  with  safety,  aldiopi^i 
know,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  n  ncedfol,  when  we  dad  inth 
who  have  more  of  the  serpent  than  of  the  dove»**  Orijpnal  Ia 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  published  from  the  colloctioii  of  Mtltoi^  p*  M. 
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witli  the  conspiracy,  or  affecting  not  to  believe  it,  joined  the 
ultra- royalists  in  attributing  his  flight  to  the  rigour  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  and  uniting  with  their  most  deadly 
enemies,  prepared  the  way  for  their  own  eventual  ruin,  1^ 
consenting  to  admit  the  king  to  the  exercise  of  regal  authority, 
detected  as  he  was,  and  exasperated  by  a  sense  of  the  injuries 
he  had  been  disappointed  in  inflicting.  He  was  within  three 
days  invited  to  preside  in  the  council,  and  the  effects  of  the 
concession  were  immediate.  The  chancellor,  in  his  name, 
made  a  long  apolc^  for  his  conduct,  which  he  attributed  to 
the  ^^  wicked  consel  of  evil  men,  quho,''  Balfour  very  simply 
records,  ^^  had  deludit  him,  and  deceaved  both  him  and  them- 
selves ;"  and  his  majesty  personally  assured  them,  '<  that  as  he 
was  a  christian !  when  he  went  first  out,  he  had  no  mind  to 
depairt ;  and  he  trusted  in  God  this  unhappy  business  would 
be  a  lesson  to  him  all  the  days  of  his  life.''  His  royal  apology 
was  received  without  hesitation ;  and  the  provincial  synod  of 
Fife,  who  brought  forward  a  remonstrance  es^ressive  of  their 
regret  at  the  hurried  manner  in  which  the  king  had  been 
brought  backj  and  hinted  their  doubts  of  his  majesty's  sin- 
cerity or  repentance,  were  coldly  thanked  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor for  their  care,  and  in  some  particulars  desired  to  in- 
form themselves  better;  and  the  council  proceeded  to  con- 
sider of  a  conference  with  the  kirk,  to  consult  of  the  most 
fitting  means  for  promoting  union  within  the  kingdom  among 
such  as  love  the  cause.  An  act  of  indemnity,  passed  for 
such  of  the  Athole-men  as  had  taken  up  arms  when  the 
king  left  Perth,  and  an  ofier  of  similar  fitvour  wa$  made  by 
proclamation  to  those  in  the  north,  who  still  remained  im- 
bodied  under  Middleton. 

As  some  of  the  heritors  in  Fife  had  shown  a  disposition  to 
take  part  in  the  insurrection,  Charles  addressed  them  a  letter 
on  his  return  to  Perth,  exhorting  them  also  to  return  to  their 
obedience;  in  which  it  is  impossible  whether  to  admire  most 
his  hypocritical  meanness,  or  the  silliness  of  the  ruling  party, 
who  allowed  themselves  to  make  use  of  any  profes^ns  such  a 
man  could  make,  or  trusted  to  retain  their  power  under  the 
shadow  of  a  name  prostituted  at  the  same  time,  to  encourage  and 
to  condemn  intestine  warfare  among  bis  owo  adhereats  ;*>--<<  X«est 
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any/'  said  he  in  this  notable  epistle,  "sliould 
ing  our  late  leaving  this  place,  and  thereupon  may  have  taken»  or 
may  take  occasion  not  to  do  their  duties,  accordiiig  to  tlie.order9 
of  the  committee,  we  declare  unto  you  that  we  are  grieved  that 
we  should  have  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  some  widced  penom 
that  were  about  us,  and  that  we  gave  any  credit  or  belief  to  the 
calumnies  they  forged  for  their  own  sinistrous  end&  We  have 
seen  the  evil  of  (lie  way  they  were  leading  us  into;,  and  bow 
discern  the  folly  and  madness  of  it,  and  are  more  assured  and 
confirmed  of  the  fidelity  and  int^rity  of  them,  that  these  main 
cious  men  would  have  given  us  ill  impressions  o^  and  are  v^ 
solved  absolutely  to  adhere  and  rely  upon  their  coonsd^  fir 
we  see  they  tend  to  the  public  good  and  our  servics^  and  die 
other  seek  but  us  for  their  own  ends.''  ■  i" 

With  this  traffic  in  deceit,  by  which  neither  were  deoeivedf 
which  was  going  on  between  the  existing  administratioDy  at  die 
head  of  which  was  Argyle,  and  Charles,  the  presbjrterians  in  the 
south  and  west,  with  a  sincerity  which  redounds  grially  to 
their  honour,  refused  to  have  any  concern.  Tmmfdialdy 
after  the  rout  at  Dunbar,  the  gentlemen  of  Ayr^  C!ljdo* 
dale,  Renfrew,  and  Galloway,  associated  together  fiif  die 
defence  of  the  country,  and  proposed  levying  a  ponvcrfid 
body  of  horse;  and  as  colonels  Strachan  and  Kerr  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  north,  they  were  invited'.to  as- 
sume the  command.  The  ministers  zealously  seeonded  fton 
their  pulpits  the  views  of  the  heritors,  and  about  three  or 
tliousand  horse  were  raised  in  a  very  short  time.  But 
had  been  reclaimed  from  the  dissolute  haUts  of  yonth 
the  sectaries,  had  served  in  the  parliamentary  army  in  ^'*^g*— ^ 
and  with  much  difficulty  had  been  persuaded  to  accede  to  jpies- 
byterianism  and  the  covenant.  His  affections  were  stiD 
strongly  biassed  in  favour  of  his  old  friends,  and  his 
inclined  towards  a  commonwealth ;  but  gratitude  and 
bound  him  to  the  service  of  the  kirk  and  kingdom  of  Soodand* 
He  had,  however,  joined  with  the  more  rigid  or  conscieBtieBi 
divisions  of  the  presbyterians,  who  were  averse  to  the  readl  «f 

*  Balfour,  vol.  iv.  p.  139,  et  seq.    The  cbarch's  extraordiasiy  fimmr  fit 
him  to  be  helped  with  one  hundred  thousand  merks,  out  oT  HMt  pam^  fcr 
the  mounting  him  a  regiment,  the  greatest  offering  which 
made  at  one  time.    BuiUie,  vol.  ii.  p.  352. 
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Charles  until  they  perceived  some  decisive  marks  of  common 
honesty  about  him,  and  some  probability  of  either  maintaining 
their  peace  with  England,  or  being  effectually  able  to  resist 
them  upon  grounds  entirely  national,  and  substantially  just* 
When  he  went  to  the  west  country,  the  ministers  there,  direct- 
ed chiefly  by  Mr.  Patrick  Gillespie,  afraid  of  the  sectaries,  were 
yet  more  afraid  of  the  malignants,  and  were  rather  inclined  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  a  king,  in  whom  they  had  no  confi- 
dence, than  the  interests  of  their  church,  and  of  their  native 
land ;  they  would,  therefore,  have  consented  to  pledge  them- 
selves, not  to  prosecute  Charles'  claims  upon  the  English  crown, 
if  the  English  commonwealth  would  have  consented  not  to  in- 
terfere in  their  domestic  arrangements.  In  their  meetings  and 
consultations  they  spoke  freely  and  without  reserve  their  senti- 
ments respecting  the  king,  and  the  careless,  impolitic,  and 
hasty  manner  in  which  he  had  been  brought  home,  and  openly 
reprobated  the  temporizing  politics  of  their  more  moderate 
brethren,  which,  by  keeping  alive  the  expectations  of  the  ultra-r 
royalists,  kept  alive  the  distractions  of  the  country.  They 
thought  the  infamous  and  unworthy  duplicity  of  Charles,  in 
authorizing  the  invasion  of  Montrose,  had  been  too  easily 
passed  over ;  but  when  his  majesty  ^^  took  the  starts**  they  perceiv- 
ed tlie  full  extent  of  the  project,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
ever  attaching  him  to  their  interest;  and,  rejecting  with  soom 
his  forced  and  hypocritical  repentance,  they  were  for  proceed- 
ing fairly  and  honestly  to  disavow  his  cause. 

Cromwell  had  sent  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  estates,  to  the 
gathering  army  in  the  west,  and  to  enforce  his  arguments, 
marched  thither  himself  with  the  greater  part  of  his  force.  As 
he  went,  he  remarked  the  desolate  and  wasted  appearance  of  the 
country^,  and  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  aflfections  of  the 
people,  not  only  by  abstaining  from  any  injury,  but  by  supply- 
ing some  of  tlieir  more  urgent  wants  from  his  own  stores,  and 
even  by  promoting  subscriptions  among  his  officers  for  their  re- 
lief. At  Glasgow,  he  respectfuUy  attended  the  ministrations  of 
the  presbyterians,  and  sat  with  the  greatest  patience,  while 
Zachary  Boyd  inveighed  with  intrepid  violence  against  the  sins 
of  the   day ;    sectarianism  and   a  slighted    covenant     Next 

VOL.  IV.  3  F 
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morning,  he  invited  the  preacher  to  a  dLspuiatioii,  mul  jicconi- 
pnnied  by  some  of  his  officers,  debated  the  contested  points  with 
several  assembled  divines ;  nor  did  his  own  parly  think  that  be 
was  less  successful  in  polemical,  than  he  had  been  in  nulitarv 
wnrfiirc. 

The  western  force,  at  his  approach,  under  pretence  of  opposing 
the  advance  of  English  re-enforcements  from  Carlisle,  retired 
witli  their  levies  to  Dumfries,  where  the  associated  leaders  and 
ministers  drew  the  first  sketch  of  their  remonstrance,  wliicli, 
upon  their  return  to  Glasgow,  after  Cromwell  had  left  it, 
they  forwarded  to  the  committee  of  estates,  enlarged  and 
altered  in  consequence  of  the  Bst:endcncy  of  the  moderate 
party,  the  tenderness  sliown  the  malignunts,  and  tlie  propoeals 
for  crowning  tlie  king,  and  admitdDg  liim  to  the  full  exercise 
of  royal  authority.  This  paper,  which  effectually  divided 
tlie  presbytcriaiis,  was  remarkable  for  iu  plainness  and  good 
sense,  and  traced  distinctly  the  causes  which  had  pre- 
maturely involved  the  country  in  a  ruinous  war  wiiJt  Eng- 
land, and  pointed  out  tlie  only  means  which  remained,  in 
the  then  state  of  the  country,  for  preventing  its  final  ruin,  or 
complete  subjugation  to  the  English.  The  remonstrants  "ac- 
knowledged it  to  be  tlieir  duty  to  use  all  lawful  means  for  re- 
claiming the  king,  and  owning  his  interest  so  far  as  he  ownctl 
nnd  prosecuted  the  cause,  but  they  confessed  it  as  their  sin,  oiiil 
the  sin  of  the  kingdom ;  that  when  he  bad  followed  his  fallier'» 
footsteps,  in  opposition  lo  the  work  of"  reformation,  and  had 
gone  the  length  of  confirming  a  peace  with  the  Irish  rebels,  tor 
pardon  of  the  blood  of  so  many  thousands  of  the  protestanbi  shed 
liy  them,  and  allowing  them  the  exercise  of  the  popish  reli^on, 
and  when  he  had  given  commission  to  the  apostate  rebel,  Jamis 
Graham,  to  invatle  this  khigdom ; — that  after  all  this,  commis- 
sioners shoidd  have  been  warranted  lo  assure  liim  of  his  preient 
ndmission  to  the  exercise  of  royal  power,  upon  his  profession 
lo  join  in  the  cause  and  covenant,  not  only  without  any  evi* 
dence  ofliis  repentance,  or  of  tlie  reality  of  his  profession,  ami 
forsaking  Iits  former  ways,  but  when  there  was  pregnant  pre- 
sumption, if  not  clear  evidence  of  the  contrary."  "  There  »» 
loo  great  haste  and  precipitation,"  also,  tliey  added,  "  in  bringipg 
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Forward  a  second  address  to  the  king,  after  the  first  had  been  re- 
jected,  and  when  they  had  information  that  he  had  given  acorn* 
mission  to  invade  the  kingdom,  and  unaccountable  folly  in  con- 
tinuing it,  after  his  duplicity  was  fairly  discovered,  in  the  actual 
invasion,  under  his  warrant,  during  the  treaty;  but  above  all, 
in  concluding  it,  after  the  parliament  was  in  possession  of  his 
letters,  discovering  his  firm  adherence  to  his  former  principles, 
and  his  resolution  to  make  use  of  the  forces  levied  by  James 
Graham.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  agreement,  for  which  they, 
and  many  in  the  land  had  mourned,  they  had  waited  to  discover 
whether  the  king  had  at  last  really  joined  interest  with  the 
people ;  but  now  they  had  clear  evidence  that  the  estates  had 
been  deceived  and  ensnared  by  his  dissembling.  By  his  cleav- 
ing to  the  malignants  within  the  kingdom,  and  his  correspond- 
ing with  those  without,  such  as  Ormond  and  Newcastle,  his  pur- 
suing the  same  designs  since  the  treaty  as  before,  and  his  pri- 
vately conveying  himself  away  with  the  malignants,  who  had, 
ever  since  liis  coming  to  the  country,  waited  for  that  opportun- 
ity, and  with  whom  he  had  held  a  correspondence  with  the  de- 
sign of  their  rising  again  in  arms.  They,  therefore,  disclaimed 
all  the  guilt  of  the  king  and  of  his  house  both  old  and  late, 
and  declared  they  could  not  own  him  or  his  interest  in  the  state 
of  the  quarrel  betwixt  them  and  the  enemy.  But  for  remedy- 
ing what  was  past,  and  to  prevent  similar  mischief  in  future, 
they  recommended  to  the  estates  to  reflect  whether  the  king's 
refusing  to  forsake  associating  with  malignants,  notwithstand- 
ing the  resolutions  both  of  kirk  and  state  to  the  contrary,  his  not 
having  performed  the  satisfaction  promised  by  him  in  the  treaty, 
nor  ruling  according  to  the  counsels  of  the  kingdom,  but  forsak- 
ing them,  to  join  with  counsels  and  forces  which  he  was  bound 
to  abandon,  be  not  such  a  break  of  all  his  promises,  and  such  a 
discovery  of  his  hatred  to  the  cause  and  covenant,  as  gives  good 
ground  not  to  intrust  him  with  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power, 
and  whether  an  effectual  course  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  the 
trial  of  the  last  malignant  design  of  the  king's  deserting  the 
public  counsels,  and  of  all  those  who  had  accession  to  it  ?  and 
they  implored  them  to  consider  that  if  it  were  a  sin  in  them  to 
intrust  power  into  the  hands  of  a  king  unworthy  to  reign  over 
their  own  nation,  how  much  more  aggravated  the  guilt  would 
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be  in  endeavouring  to  impose  such  a  ruler  in  England  where 
liis  power  would  be  increased."* 

The  committee  of  estates  were  much  divided  in  opinion  re- 
specdng  the  remonstrance.  Eglinton  would  immediately  have 
voted  it  scandaloos  and  treasonable,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burn- 
ed by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  Sir  James  Hope 
was  for  a  moderate  reply,  or  referring  the  whole  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  kirk.  Argyle  proposed  that  while  what  re- 
garded religion  might  be  referred  to  the  commission,  a  strong 
answer  ought  to  be  issued  by  the  committee ;  and  after  a  long 
and  warm  ddwt^  a  declaration  was  agreed  upon,  stigmatizing 
the  "  Sfud  paper,  as  it  relates  to  the  parliament  and  civil  judi- 
catories, as  scandalous  and  injurious  to  his  majesty's  person, 
and  prgudicial  to  his  aDthority ;  and  in  regard  of  the  effect  it 
hath  already  produced,  and  those  thnt  are  like  to  follow  there- 
upon, if  not  prevented,  it  holds  forth  the  seeds  of  divisions  of 
a  dangerous  consequence ;  and  thnt  it  is  dishonourable  to  the 
kingdom,  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  ane  breach  of  the  treaty  with 
his  majesty  at  Breda,  also  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  weakens  the  hands  of  honest  men ;  yet,  because  diverse 
honest,  faithful,  and  religious  gentlemen,  officers,  ministers, 
and  others  of  approven  fidelity  and  integrity  in  the  cause,  of 
whom  the  committee  could  not  harbour  the  least  thought  to 
their  pr^udice,  had  been  ensnared.  The  king  and  commilUe 
declared  the  said  persons  free  from  any  imputation  upon  their 
names,  or  censure  upon  their  persons  or  estates,  except  they 
should  after  this  declaration  persist  in  prosecuting  what  is  con- 
tained therein  contrary  to  the  laws  of  iJie  kingdom." 

As  soon  as  they  had  agreed  upon  a  declaration,  the  committee 
transmitted  it  to  the  commission  of  the  general  assembly,  with  a 
request  that  they  would  also  declare  their  sense  of  die  remon- 
strance, in  order  that  it  might  be  laid  before  parliament.  The 
commission  agreed  with  the  leading  truths  in  the  remonstrance; 
they  were  satisfied  as  to  the  facts  and  the  principles,  they  only 
hesitated  as  to  the  propriety  of  openly  declaring  them  at  the 

»  Scottish  Act*,  vol.  vi.  Balfour,  vol.  iv.  BsiUio,  vol.  Ji.  Whitelock,  p. 
481,  et  seq.  A  True  RepreBentEitiun  of  ilic  Present  Divi^oas  of  ilie  Church 
of  Scotland,  Lond.  1657. 
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time,  and  objected  to  some  particular  expressions  which  seemed 
to  reflect  upon  the  general  assembly,  or  were  so  incautiously 
framed  as  to  admit  of  misconstruction  by  the  enemy*     After 
much  disputation,   they  adopted  the  following  very  equivocal 
report   upon    the   subject : — "  The  commission  having   taken 
into    their   consideration    the   said   remonstrance,    doth    find 
and  acknowledge  therein  to   be   contained    many   sad   truths 
in  relation  to  the  sins  charged  upon  the  king,  his  family,  and 
the  public  judicatories,  which  also  we  are  resolved   to  hold 
out  and  press  upon  them  in  a  right  and  orderly  way,   together 
with  such  other  sins  as  we  find  by  impartial  search,  and  the 
help  of  the  Lord's  Spirit  upon  our  endeavours  therein,  that 
they  may  take  with  them,  and  be  humbled  before  the  Lord  in 
the  sense   thereof.     We  do  find  it  our  duty  to  show  that,  in 
respect,  there  seems  to  be  therein  intrenching  upon  some  con- 
clusions and  determinations  of  the  general  assembly ;  and  in 
respect  of  inferences  and  applications  made  therein  in  relation 
to  the  king's  interest,  and  the  exercises  of  his  power  and  gov- 
ernment;  and  in  regard  of  the  engagements,  which  in  the 
close  thereof  they  declare  to  be  upon  their  hearts  before  God, 
in  relation  to  evidences  for  remedying  the  things  contained  in 
it,  we  are  dissatisfied  therewith,  and  that  we  think  it  apt  to 
breed  division  in  kirk  and  kingdom,  as  we  do  find  already,  in 
part,  by  experience,  and  that  the  enemy  hath  taken  advantage 
thereat ;  and  because  of  the  tender  respect  and  love  we  owe, 
and  most  cordially  carry  to  the  gentry,  officers,  and  our  bretli- 
rcn  of  the  ministry,  who  have  concurred  in  the  said  remon- 
strance, as  being  religious  and  godly  men,  and  such  as  have 
always  given  proof  of  their  integrity,  faithfiilness,  and  con- 
stancy in  the  cause  of  God,  and  for  entertainment  of  love, 
unity,   and  conjunction  amongst  the  people  of  God,  in  acting 
according  to  their  calling  and  station  against  the  public  enemy, 
the  breach  of  all  which,  Satan  at  this  time  is  eagerly  driving 
at,  and  the  enemy  is  greedily  desiring  and  expecting.     We  do 
rtsolve  to  forbear  a  more  particular  examination  of  the  said  re- 
monstrance, expecting  that  at  the  next  diet  of  this  commis- 
sion, these  worthy  gentlemen,  officers,  and  brethren,  will  give 
such   a  declaration   and  explanation  of  their  intentions  and 
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meaning  as  may  satisfy  both  kirk  ami  state,  without  any  further 
inquiry  or  debate  thereupon."* 

Next  day  the  pariisiinent  met,  and  the  chaDcellor,  Loudon, 
was  chosen  presideiit-f  His  majesty  Charles  II.  then  pro- 
nounced his  maiden  speech  : — ■"  My  lords  and  gentlemett.  It 
hath  pleased  htm  viho  rulcth  the  nations,  and  in  whose  hands 
ore  the  hearts  of  kings,  by  a  very  -lingular  providence,  to  bring 
me  through  a  great  many  difficulties  into  this  my  ancient  king- 
dom,  and  to  this  place,  where  I  may  have  your  advice  in  the 
great  matters  that  concern  the  glory  of  God,  and  tlie  establish- 
ment of  my  throne,  and  that  relate  to  the  general  good  and 
common  happiness  of  these  three  covenanted  kingdoms,  over 
which  he  hath  set  me :  and,  truly,  I  cannot  express  the  hdght 
of  that  joy  wherewith  he  hath  filled  my  soul  from  this  signal 
experiment  of  his  kindness,  nor  how  strong  and  fervent  desires 
he  hath  created  in  mc  to  evidence  my  thankfulness,  hy  stand- 
ing to  reign  for  him,  and  with  an  humble  and  just  subordina* 
tion  to  him.  That  which  incrcaseth  my  hope  and  confidence 
that  he  will  yet  continue  to  dwell  graciously  witli  me  is,  thai 
he  hath  moved  me  to  enter  in  covenant  with  his  people — u 
favour  no  other  king  can  claim — and  that  he  has  inclined  me 
to  a  resolution,  by  his  assistance,  to  live  and  die  with  my  people 
in  defence  of  it.  11iis  is. my  resolution,  J  profess  it  before 
God  and  you,  and  in  testimony  hereof,  I  desire  to  renew  it  in 
your  presence,  and  if  it  shall  please  God  to  lengthen  my  dayi^ 
I  hope  my  actions  shall  demonstrate  it;  but  1  shall  leave  the 
enlargement  of  this,  and  what  farther  I  could  say,  to  my  lord 
chancellor,  whom  1  have  commanded  to  speak  to  you  at 
greater  length,  and  likewise  tu  inform  you  of  my  sense,  not 
only  of  the  folly,  but  llie  sinfulness  of  my  going  from  this 
place,  and  the  reasons  of  it."  I'he  chancellor,  as  soon  as  the 
king  had  concluded,  rt^peaied  to  the  parliament  the  reasons  fur 
the  start,  and  the  pfuitence  and  sorrow  of  liis  majesty  for  the 


*  Scottiih  Aett.    Balfour.    Baillte,  ut  supra. 

f  Among  the  extraordinar)'  proceedings  of  tliis  parliament,  Balfour  notica, 
"  Mem.  This  ereniog,  camllc  bL'ing  lighted  In  the  housse,  a  great  stock  oule 
muttit  on  the  t(^  of  the  rrouoe,  wjch,  with  the  euord  and  sceptre,  lay  one 
a  table  over  agunst  the  throne."  Add.  vol.  iv.  p.  soo.  Tobit,  ii.  lo. 
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same,  in  terms  similar  to  what  Charles  himself  had  made  use 
of  to  the  committee.  ITie  first  and  most  important  object 
which  was  brought  under  consideration  was  the  existing  divi- 
sions, and  the  committee,  which  was  appointed  to  arrange 
with  the  commissioners  of  the  church  the  ceremony  of  the 
coronation,  was  empowered  to  confer  on  the  reasons,  pro 
and  contra^  why  men  should  be  admitted  or  excluded  from 
joining  with  the  army,  or  acting  a  part  against  the  common 
enemy.* 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  inauguration  of  the  young  mon- 
arch, two  fasts  were  appointed,  one  for  the  contempt  of  the 
gospel,  and  "  ane  ither  for  the  sins  of  the  king,  his  family, 
and  nobility ;"  and  in  order  to  promote  unity,  colonel 
Montgomery  was  ordered  to  march  with  a  force  to  the  west 
to  join  the  association  and  take  the  command.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  parliament  were  not,  however,  agreeable  to 
the  western  leaders.  Strachan,  who  was  decidedly  averse  to 
the  authority  of  the  king,  in  present  circumstances,  -and 
urged  strongly  the  propriety  of  making  at  least  an  attempt 
to  treat  with  Cromwell  before  proceeding  farther  in  the  con- 
test, when  he  found  his  arguments  of  no  avail,  laid  down  his 
commission,  and  Kerr,  on  whom  the  command  devolved, 
unwilling  to  surrender  his  charge  to  Montgomery  without 
distinguishing  himself,  resolved  to  make  a  dash  at  an  Eng- 
lish force  under  Lambert,  which  had  been  sent  against  him, 
and  which  he  was  informed  was  greatly  inferior  in  number, 
and  lay  at  Hamilton  in  unsuspecting  security.  But  the  ene- 
my, considerably  superior  in  strength,  were  upon  the  alert, 
and  when  Kerr  charged  their  quarters  on  the  1st  December, 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  so  warmly  received, 
that,  after  a  short  skirmish,  his  whole  forces  were  dispersed, 
and   himself  wounded  and  taken   prisoner.f     The  few  who 

*  The  committee  consisted  of  Argyle,  EgliDton,  Cassils,  and  Lotbian, 
noblemen. — Toftis,  Duff  us,  Buchanan,  Ara,  barons, — Andrew  Grants  Perthy 
Alexander  Bower,  Dundee,  James  Sword,  St.  Andrews,  and  George 
Jamieson,  Cupar,  burgesses.  Charles  had  at  this  time  asked  to  marry  Ar- 
g}'!c*s  daughter !  but  the  marquis  declined  the  honour. 

f  Baillic  seems  to  hint,  that  Kerr  was  not  altogether  hearty  in  the  cause, 
but  unfortunate  officers  seldom  escape  suspicion.    Journah  vol.  ii.  p.  864. 
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rallied  in  Kyle  were  persuaded  by  Strachan  to  dispene, 
and  he  himself,  despairing  of  the  success,  as  well  as  disgusted 
with  the  state  of  the  quarrel,  w^nt  over  to  the  enemy. 

Kerr's  disaster,  which  dissipated  between  5000  or  6000  car- 
airy,  was  instantly  improved  by  the  lords  of  the  eogagemenly 
many  of  whom  had  now  been  admitted  into  pariianMmt^  and 
with  whom  the  moderate  party  of  the  presbyteriani  oooeiir^ 
ring,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  moderator  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, to  call  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  commiasioii  of 
the  kirk,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  their  advice  ttspetdng 
who  were  to  be  admitted  or  rejected  from  the  servioe  in  the 
present  extremity.     The  moderator,  Mr.  Robert  Doii|^at| 
perceiving  that  this  was  only  an  order  couched  in  ocher 
terms  for  the  commission  to  approve  of  the  conduct  of  pai^ 
liament  in  receiving  those  excluded  by  the  act  of  eiaMatj 
and  aware  of  the  strong  divisions  that  existed  among  his 
brethren  upon  that  subject,  unwilling  to  disoblige  die  mling 
party,  yet  afraid  to  face  an  angry  discussion,  excnaed  his 
refusal,   as  the  regular  meeting  would  take  place  wUhin 
a  few  days;  but  the  majority  in  parliament  were  ienaibk 
that  the  opinion  of  the  common  acting  members  was  i^ainst 
them,  and  in   a  sharp  reply,    ordered  the  moderator  in* 
stantly  to  comply  with  their  former  requisition,   otherwise 
the  parliament  would  be  forced  to  act  without  their  advice  or 
concurrence ;  at  the  same  time  they  wrote  to  the  ministsn 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  to  assemble  in  that  tcMni  ca 
an  appointed  day  ^^  for  relief  of  the  distressed  countiy^  calt 
ing  for  present  help  at  their  hands.''     But  as  the 
sion,  at  the  time  when  they  gave  in  their  sense  of  the 
remonstrance,  had  along  with  it  given  in  a  modified 
strance  of  their  own,  the  estates,  to  sooth  the  ministers  Son 
their   apparent  disrespect,    now  returned  a  humUe  tcpfy, 
acknowledging  the  justice  of  a  number  of  their  reprooft, 
lamenting  in  general  their  many  sins  in  this  time  of  ssd 
affliction,  and  promising  reformation  and  amendment  in  angr 
particular  cases  which  the  commission  should  legally  point 
out.      With  some  difficulty  a  quorum  of  the  commiscioo^ 
chiefly  Fife  ministers,   was   procured,   and  the  ranch  dis- 
puted question  was  submitted  to  their  consideration  in  the 
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following  slinpe: — "  What  persons  are  to  be  edmltted  to  ri« 
ill  urmii,  and  to  join  with  the  forces  of  the  kingdom,  and  in 
wliui  capacity  fur  defence  thereof  agaiiii>t  the  armies  of  the 
sectaries,  who,  contrary  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
and  treaties,  have  most  unjustly  invaded,  and  are  destroying 
thti  kingdom?"  Their  answer  was,  "  In  this  case  of  so  great 
and  evident  necessity,  we  cannot  be  against  the  raising  of  all 
fencible  persons  in  the  land,  end  permitting  them  to  fight 
Against  this  enemy  for  defence  of  the  kingdom,  excepting 
such  as  are  excommunicated,  forfeited,  notoriously  profane, 
or  flagitious,  or  such  as  have  been  from  the  beginning,  or 
continue  still,  and  are  at  this  time  obstinate  and  professed 
enemies  and  opposers  of  the  covenent  and  cause  of  God;  and 
for  the  capacity  of  acting,  that  the  estates  of  parliament 
ought  to  have,  as  we  hope  they  will  have,  special  care  that 
in  this,  so  general  a  concurrence  of  all  the  people  of  the 
kingdom,  none  be  put  in  such  trust  and  power  as  may  be 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  God,  and  that  such  officers  as  are 
of  known  integrity  and  affection  to  the  cause,  and  particularly 
such  as  have  suffered  in  our  former  armies,  may  be  uken 
special  notice  of." 

Upon  receiving  an  answer  so  congenial  to  their  desires, 
the  estates  proceeded  to  pass  an  act  of  levy,  ordering  all  the 
fencible  men  in  the  country,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  to  be  im- 
bodied ;  and  all  the  officLT;.  who  wure  ulinoxiuu^  to  church 
censure  hastened,  with  ludicrous  and  hypocritical  professions 
of  repentance,  to  obtain  forgiveness  and  readmisslon  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  that  they  might  be  qualified  to  resume 
their  situations  in  the  ainiy.*  But  the  constitutiunal  cove- 
nanters exclaimed  loudly  against  these  resolutions,  which 
they  reprobated  as  encouraging  profanation,  by  accepting 
professions  of  repentance  from  men,  of  whose  sincerity  they 
had  no  proof,  and  whose  conduct,  even  in  the  most  chari- 
table construction,  was  far  from  satisfactory.  When  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  officers  came  to  be  discussed,  the  full  extent 
of  the  concessions  were  understood,  and  occasioned  a  long 
and  violent  debate  ;  but  the  high  royalist  party  were  success- 

■  Aiiioiif!  llicsL'  vas  Middlelon,  who  had  been  excoiniinnucated  by  Mr, 
James  Giilliric,  one  of  the  luinbter*  of  Stirling. 
VOL.  IV.  3  G 
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ful,  and  in  the  nomination  of  the  colonels,  a  number  were 
appointed  who  had  ranged  under  the  banners  of  Montrosey 
and  who  had  within  the  last  twelve  months  been  twice  de- 
clared rebels  for  their  insurrections  in  the  north.  Next  day, 
the  lord  chancellor  protested  against  the  decbion^  and  the 
debate  was  renewed;  nor  was  it  till  after  several  stormy  meet* 
ings  that  it  finally  passed,  with  a  large  proportion  of  malig- 
nants  as  officers.  No  sooner  was  it  passed  than  all  the  noUe- 
men  and  gentlemen,  appointed  officers  in  the  army,  received 
liberty  of  access  to  his  majesty,  notwithstanding,  any  former 
restrictions,  and  the  committee  of  estates  soon  saw  themselves 
obliged  to  share  with  the  privy  council  the  power  wbicbf 
in  conjunction  with  the  commission  of  the  church,  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  almost  without  control.* 

Yet,  amid  accumulating  divisions,  both  political  and  religi- 
ous, the  preparations  for  Charles*  coronation  proceeded  with 
great  show  of  satisfaction,  and  on  a  scale  of  splendour  befittii^ 
rather  the  pride  than  the  poverty  of  an  exhausted,  brdkett  down, 
distracted  country.f  The  close  of  the  year  was  marked  by 
disaster,  the  west  was  defenceless,  and  scoured  by  pnrties  of 

*  The  party  of  moderate  covenanters,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Aijgffe^ 
very  soon  began  to  feel  the  effects  which  their  more  consisteiit  bretlttCD 
predicted,  from  the  reception  of  the  engagers  into  parliament;  and  it  Is  curioai 
to  observe  this  almost  immediately  apparent  in  their  •  minutes.  The 
tee  of  estates  bad  previously  managed  all  pubUc  busineas^  the  ii 
with  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  the  internal  regulation  of  the  kiogdiMB* 
power  they  appear  to  have  wished  to  keep,  and  to  get  legalized ;  aod 
ingly,  December  ssth,  1650,  the  minute,  as  first  written,  ran  tbni:  **  Ordaioei 
a  claus  to  be  insert  in  the  act  of  the  committee  of  estaitts,  or  in  any 
commissione,  qrby  they  may  have  power  to  keep  correspondenee  whh 
nationsi"  But,  upon  subsequent  discussion,  that  sentence  was  deleCidp 
the  following  substituted  :^**  The  k.  majestic,  and  parliaments  renittt  Id  tha 
privie  councele  to  think  upon  a  way  whereby  they  may  keep  corre^KMideDca 
with  other  nations/'     Acts,  vol.  vi. 

f  Baillie  dsaws  a  melancholy  and  affecting  picture.  ^  It  cannot  be  doiifdL 
but  our  miseries  and  dangers  of  ruin  are  greater  than  for  many  ages  haTte  beaa; 
a  potent,  victorious  enemy  master  of  our  seas ;  and  for  tome  good  ddH^  aC 
the  best  part  of  our  land;  our  standing  forces  against  this*  bis  iiawiaatf  kh 
vasion,  few,  weak,  inconsiderable ;  our  kirk,  state,  army,  full  of  diviwMit  aad 
jealousies ;  the  body  of  our  people  be&outh  Forth,  qK>iled,  and  necr  itanriiigs 
the  benorth  Forth,  extremely  ill  used,  by  a  handful  of  our  oua  |  maiiy  iacKnim 
to  agree,  and  treat  with  Cromwell  without  care  cither  of  king  or  <at<MK| 
77 
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the  enemy  ;  and  Edinburgh  castle,  hitherto  a  virgin  fortress, 
surrendered  without  a  shot.     It  was  an  object  of  great  im- 
portance to  both  parties;    it  contained  the  records  of  the 
country,  the  wealth  of  the  Lothians,  and  while  it  remained 
unreduced,  Cromwell's  army  was  cramped  in  its  movements, 
nnd  forced  always  to  leave  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to 
observe  it.    It  had  been  provisioned  for  a  siege ;  and,  on  the 
13th  of  December,  Augustine,  a  German,  who  acted  as  an  in- 
dependent partisan  for  Charles,  had  gallantly  broken  through 
the  besiegers'  lines,  and  thrown  in  a  re-enforcement,  with  sup- 
plies to  the  garrison.     The  enemy  had  commenced  mining, 
erected  some  batteries,  and  opened  their  fire;  but  no  serious 
impression  had  been  made,  when  the  governor,  after  some 
short  interchange  of  letters,  accepted  of  the  conditions  of- 
fered : — That  the  public  registers,  and  all  public  property, 
should    be  conveyed    safely  to    Fife,   or    Stirling; — that  all 
private  property,  lodged  in  the  castle  for  security,  should  be 
faithfully  restored  to  its  owners; — that  the  governor  and  gar- 
rison should  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  be  at 
full   liberty  to  retire  with  a   free   pass   to    Burntisland,    or 
wherever  they  please,  or  remain  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
without  molestation.     The  whole  guns  in  the  castle,  at  that 
time  delivered  up,  were   sixty-seven.     Three   iron,    besides 
the  (Treat  Mag  five,  seven  nine  and  twenty-four  pounders, 
and  several  smaller  brass  pieces,  which  went  by  the  names  of 
falcons,  petards,  dogs,  and  monkeys.     Cromwell  announced 
the  fall   of  this   fortress   to  the  parliament  as  a  great  and 
seasonable  mercy;  which,  if  it  had  not  come  in  the  way  it 
did,  must  have  cost  very  much  blood  to  have  attained,  if  at 
all  to  be  attained ;   at  Perth,  the  intelligence  was  lamented 
as  a  dark  dispensation,  of  which  the  treachery  of  Dundas  was 
the  immediate  sinful  cause  :*  at  all  events,  it  left  Cromwell  at 
liberty  to  bend  his  whole  attention  to  the  ulterior  objects  of 
the  war.f 

none  of  our  neighbours  called  upon  by  us,  or  wiUing  to  give  ui  any  bdp, 
tlioiij;h  called."     Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  367. 

*  Croinwcirs  despatches.  Balfour's  Ann.  vol.  iv.  Scottish  Acts,  vol.  vi. 
Acts  of  Assemb.  Bailiie,  vol.  ii. 

f  From  the  correspondence  which  CrbTOwell  says  he  tmnsmitted  to  tho 
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January  first,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-one,  van 
the  day  on  which  Charles  II.  was  crowned,  at  Scooae,  cove- 
nanted king  of  Scotland,  En<;land,  and  Ireland.  The  future 
events  of  this  monarch's  reipn  give  an  interest  to  the  cere- 
monies of  the  occasion,  wliich  state  pageantries,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  do  not  possess;  it  was  a  solemn  ratification  of 
the  mutual  compact  between  n  Wwg  and  his  people,  as  ex- 
plicit, and  as  binding,  as  any  moral  and  religious  oblifration 
can  he  rendered,  by  the  most  awful  sanctions  of  which  the 
highest  and  most  sacred  contract  among  men  is  susceptible. 
Ill  the  morning,  the  king,  in  a  prince's  robe,  was  conducted 
from  his  bedchamber,  by  the  constable  on  his  right  hand, 
and  the  marshal  on  his  left,  to  the  chnmber  of  presence,  and 
placed  in  a  chair  of  state,  under  a  canopy,  by  lord  Angus, 
chamberlain  for  the  day.  Being  seated,  the  nobles,  with  the 
commissioners  of  barons  and  burroughs,  were  introduced, 
and  presented  to  his  majesty,  when  the  earl  of  Loudon,  lord 
chancellor,  thus  addressed  him: — "  Sir,  Your  good  subjects 
desire  that  you  may  be  crowned,  as  the  righteous  and  lawful 
heir  of  the  crown  of  this  kingdom  ;  that  you  would  maintain 
religion  as  it  is  presently  professed  and  established,  conform 
to  the  national  covenant,  and  the  league  and  covenant,  and 
according  to  your  declaration  at  Dunfermline  in  August  last; 
also,  that  you  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  receive  ihem 
under  your  highness'  protection,  to  govern  them  by  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  defend  them  in  their  rights  and 

parliament,  "  for  their  uminialnc?sic,"  the  conduct  of  Dundas,  doet  not 
appear  to  ha*e  been  altogether  iVcc  from  blanie.  He  stickled  greoEl;  about 
his  conscience  and  duty,  in  not  rL-ndering  ilie  caiUc  to  any  but  thote  from 
whom  he  had  it  in  charge;  ami  Cromwell  answered  scleral  of  hi»  letlcn 
patiently  and  argumentati»ely,  till  finding  the  governor  rather  pertinacious 
and  greatly  given  to  repetitions,  he  settled  his  caguisticnl  doubts  by  a  nfy 
brief  epistle,  "  Sir,  All  that  I  have  to  say,  la  shortly  this :— that  if  you  will 
■end  out  commUtioDers  by  1 1  o'cluck  thii  night,  thoroughly  instrucietl,  and 
authorized  to  treat  and  conclude,  von  may  have  honourable  tenni,  and  safe  to 
you  and  IhoBC  whoce  interetts  arc  concerned  in  tlic  thitig-i  that  nre  with  you. 
1  shall  give  a  safe  conduct  to  such  whme  aames  you  shnil  iicnd  within  the 
time  limited,  and  order  to  forbeir  shooting  at  their  coming  forth  nnd  goiif 
in.  To  this,  I  expect  your  ansiriT,  wiihir  one  hour."  Nc»t  day,  the  cattle 
was  surrendered.    PerTcc.  Diur.  Dcceml>cr  S3d  tofOlli,  16^0. 
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liberties  by  your  royal  power;  offering  themselvesj  in  the 
most  humble  manner  to  your  majesty,  with  their  vows,  to  be- 
stow land,  life,  and  what  else  is  in  their  power,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  religion,  for  the  safety  of  your  majesty's  sacred  per- 
son, and  maintenance  of  your  crown;  which  they  entreat  your 
majesty  to  accept,  and  pray  God  Almighty,  that  for  many  years 
you  may  happily  enjoy  the  same."  His  majesty  most  gracious- 
ly answered,  "  I  do  esteem  the  affections  of  my  good  people 
more  than  the  crown  of  many  kingdoms,  and  shall  be  ready, 
by  God's  assistance,  to  bestow  my  life  in  their  defence,  wish- 
ing to  live  no  longer  than  I  may  see  religion  and  this  king- 
dom flourish  in  all  happiness  !" 

From  the  presence  chamber  the  king  proceeded  to  the 
church,  accompanied  by  all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
present.  The  spurs  being  carried  before  him  by  the  earl  of 
Eglinton,  the  sword,  by  the  earl  of  Rothes,  the  sceptre,  by 
the  earl  of  Crawford  and  Lindsay,  and  the  crown,  by  the 
marquis  of  Argyle,  who  immediately  preceded  him.  He 
walked  between  the  great  constable  on  his  right,  and  the 
great  marshal  on  his  left,  under  a  canopy  of  crimson  velvet, 
supported  by  six  earls'  sons,  and  his  train  borne  by  four  lords. 
The  church  was  fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  a  chair  was  set 
opposite  the  pulpit  for  the  king,  and  around  were  benches 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  parliament  and  rest  of  the 
auditory  during  sermon, — in  the  middle,  a  stage  was  erected, 
twenty-four  feet  square,  and  raised  from  the  ground  about 
six  feet,  on  this  the  throne  was  placed.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Robert  Douglas,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  moderator  of  the  commission,  a  man  strongly  at- 
tached to  a  limited  monarchy,  but  a  firm  presbyterian ;  his 
text  was  strikingly  apposite,  2  Kings  xi.  12 — 17.  "  And  he 
brought  forth  the  king's  son,  and  put  the  crown  upon  him, 
and  gave  him  the  testimony :  and  they  made  him  king,  and 
anointed  him ;  and  they  clapped  their  hands,  and  said,  God 
save  the  kin<2. — And  Jehoiada  made  a  covenant  between  the 
Lord  and  the  king  and  the  people,  that  they  should  be  the 
Lord's  people ;  between  the  king  also,  and  the  people/*  The 
sermon  has  been  printed,  it  is  ingenious  and  able,  and  con- 
tains many  admirable  precepts,  delivered  in  a  strain  of  manly 
Ireedoin,   and  with  a  devout  earnestness,  which  but  seldom 
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meet  the  royal  ear  upon  sticli  occasions.  The  reciprocal  du- 
ties or  kiugs  and  subjects  are  inculcntetl  with  pUinii«ss  and 
force;  and  the  nature  of  the  cumpact  between  sovereign  and 
subject,  in  a  limited  monarchy,  is  stated  with  clearness  and 
precision.  The  political  and  religious  topics  which  divided 
the  nation  are  handled  with  dexterity;  biit  although  he  failed 
in  presenting  to  the  king  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
sectarianism,  he,  with  ahiiost  prophetic  sagacity,  in  the  con- 
clusion, fervently  warned  him  ajrainst  imitating  the  sins  of  his 
grandfather,  "the  guiltiness  of  whose  transgression  lyeth  on  the 
throne,  andon  the  family."—"  Many  doubt  of  your  reality  in  the 
covenant:"  continued  the  preacher,  "  let  your  sincerity  and 
reality  be  evidenced  by  your  steadfastness  and  constancy ;  for 
many,  like  your  ancestor,  have  began  well,  but  have  not  been 
constant;  take  warning  from  the  example  before  you,  let  it  be 
laid  to  heart}  requite  not  faithful  men's  kindness  with  persecu- 
tion,— yea,  requite  not  the  Lord  so,  who  hath  preserved  you  to 
this  time,  and  is  setting  a  crown  upon  your  head, — requite  not 
the  Lord  with  apostasy  and  dcftction  from  a  sworn  covenant  1" 
After  sermon,  the  national  covenant,  and  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant  were  distinctly  read ;  the  minister  then  prayed  for 
grace  to  perform  the  contents  of  the  covenants,  and  fur  laith- 
ful  steadfastness  in  the  oath  of  God,  and  administered  the 
oath  to  the  king,  who,  kneeiing,  and  lifting  up  his  right  hand, 
swore,  "  I,  Charles,  king  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ire- 
land, do  assure,  and  declare  by  my  solemn  oath,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Almighty  God,  the  searcher  of  hearts,  my  allowance 
and  approbation  of  the  national  covenant,  and  of  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant  above  written;  and  faithfully  oblige 
myself  to  prosecute  the  ends  thereof  in  my  station  and  call- 
ing, and  that  I,  for  myself  and  successors,  shall  consent  and 
agree  to  all  acts  of  parliament  enjoining  the  same,  and  estab- 
lishing presbyterial  government,  as  approven  by  the  general 
assemblies  of  this  kirk,  and  parliament  of  this  kingdom;  and 
that  I  shall  give  ray  royal  assent  to  acts  and  ordinances  of 
parliament  passed,  or  to  be  passed,  enjoining  the  same  in 
my  other  dominioils;  and  that  1  shall  observe  these  in  my 
own  practice  and  family,  and  shall  never  make  opposition 
to  any  of  these,  or  endeavour  any  change  thereof."  Having 
sworn,  he  subscribed  the  covenants,  and  his  oath,   written 
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out  upon  a  roll  of  parchment,  as  the  charter*  by  whicli  he 
held  his  crown,  and  was  entitled  to  his  people's  obedience. 
He  then  ascended  the  stage,  and  formally  took  possession 
of  his  throne,  the  lord  high  constable  and  earl  marshal 
also  ascending,  proceeded  to  the  different  sides  of  the 
stage,  the  lord  Lyon-king-at-arms,  proclaiming  before  them, 
"  Sirs,  I  do  present  unto  you  the  king,  Charles  the  rightful 
and  undoubted  heir  of  the  crown  and  dignity  of  this  realm. 
This  day  is  by  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom  appointed 
for  his  coronation.  Are  you  not  willing  to  have  him  for 
your  king,  and  become  subject  to  his  commandments?"  At 
every  proclamation,  the  king  presented  himself  to  the  people ; 
and  the  multitude  shouted,  God  save  king  Charles  the  second. 
His  majesty,  when  he  had  been  shown  to  the  people,  and 
accepted  by  them  for  their  king,  descended  from  the  stage, 
and  resumed  his  former  seat.  Being  asked  if  he  was  willing 
to  take  the  oath  appointed  by  the  parliament  to  be  taken  at 
the  coronation,  he  answered,  "  Most  willing;"  and  the  lord 
Lvon,  read  the  act  and  oath  as  follow : — **  Because  that  the 
increase  of  virtue,  and  suppressing  of  idolatry,  craveth  that 
the  prince  and  the  people  be  of  one  perfect  religion,  which, 
of  God's  mercy,  is  now  presently  professed  within  this  realm, 
therefore  it  is  statuted  and  ordained  by  our  sovereign  lord, 
my  Lord  regent,  and  three  estates  of  this  present  parliament, 
that  all  kings,  princes,  and  magistrates  whatsoever,  holding 
their  place,  which  hereafter  at  any  time  shall  happen  to 
reign  and  bear  rule  over  this  realm,  at  the  time  of  their 
coronation,  and  receipt  of  their  princely  authority,  make 
their  faithful  promise  in  the  presence  of  the  eternal  God, 
that,  enduring  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  they  shall  serve 
the  same  eternal  God,  to  the  uttermost  of  their  power,  ac- 
cording as  he  hath  required  it  in  his  most  holy  word,  revealed 
and  contained  in  the  New  and  Old  Testaments,  and  according 
to  the  same  word,  shall  maintain  the  true  religion  of  Christ 
Jesus,  the  preaching  of  his  holy  word,  and  due  and  right 
ministraiion  of  the  sacraments  now  received  and  preached 
within  this  realm,  and  shall  abolish  and  gain&tand  all  false 
religions  contrary  to  the  same,  and  shall  rule  the  people 
committed  to  their  charge  according  to  the  will  and  com- 
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mand  of  Uod,  revealed  in  his  foresaid  word,  and  aooordiiy 
to  the  loveable  laws  and  constitutions  receiYed  in  ihb 
nowise  repugnant  to  the  said  word  of  the  eternal  Go#» 
shall  procure  to  the  uttermost  of  their  power  to  the  kirk  el 
God,  and  whole  Christian  people,  true  and  perfect  peace  m 
time  coming.  The  rights  and  rents,  with  all  just  -prhrilcgsi 
of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  to  preserve  and  keep  inviokae; 
neither  shall  they  transfer,  nor  alienate  the  same ;  they 
forbid  and  repress  in  all  estates  and  degrees,  rife, 
and  all  kinds  of  wrong.  In  all  judgments,  they  ahall 
mand  and  procure  that  justice  and  equity  be  keeped  to  aU 
creatures  without  exception — as  the  Lord  and  Falkcr  a^ 
mercies,  be  merciful  unto  them — and  out  of  their 
empires  they  shall  be  careful  to  root  out  all 
enemies  to  the  true  worship  of  God  that  shall  be  conwki  faf 
the  true  kirk  of  God,  of  the  foresaid  crimes,  and  iket  thtj 
shall  faithfully  affirm  the  things  above  written,  by  their  a^ 
lemn  oath."  When  the  lord  Lyon  had  done  reading  ik 
minister  tendered  the  oath  to  the  king,  who,  knerlh 
holding  up  his  right  hand,  swore,  in  these  impreaaive. 
<^  By  the  Eternal  and  Almighty  God,  who  liveth  and 
for  ever,  I  shall  observe  and  keep  all  that  is  oontained  i 
this  oath." 

The  prince's  robe  was  then  taken  from  him  by  the  kni 
high  chamberlain,  and  he  was  arrayed  in  his  royal  lehik 
The  constable  put  the  sword  into  his  hand,  8ayin|^  ^  Sr« 
receive  this  kingly  sword,  for  the  defence  of  the  Unk  ef 
Christ,  and  protection  of  his  kirk,  and  of  the  true 
as  it  is  presently  professed  within  this  kingdom,  and 
ing  to  the  national  covenant,  and  league  and  covenant^  and  tm 
executing  equity  and  justice,  and  for  punishment  of  all  m^ 
c]uity  and  injustice."  The  king  returned  the  swcMrd  lo  tkt 
constable,  so  soon  ns  he  had  finished,  who  girt  it  to  hia  m 
the  earl  marshal  put  on  his  spurs.  After  which,  the 
(|uis  of  Argyle  took  the  crown  in  his  hoods,  and  while  k» 
held  it,  a  prayer  was  offered  up,  **  That  the  Lord 
purge  the  crown  from  the  sins  and  the  transgressions 
that  did  reign  before  him ;  that  it  might  be  a  pare 
that  Ckxl  would  settle  it  upon  the  king*s  head,  and 
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that  set  it  on,  were  not  able  to  settle  it,  that  the  Lord  would 
put  it  on,  and  preserve  it."     Prayer  concluded,  the  marquis 
put  the  crown  on  his  majesty's  head.     A  herald  then  sum- 
moned the  nobiiity,  according  to  their  rank,  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance;   who  successively  approached,  and  kneeling, 
with  their  hand  touching  the  crown,    swore  to  support  the 
king  to  their  uttermost.     When  each  had  so  sworn,  the  whole 
collectively  held  up  their  hands,  and  swore  to  be  loyal  and 
tru^  subjects,  and  faithful  to  the  crown.     After  the  nobility 
were  sworn,  the  Lyon  proclaimed  the  obligatory  oath  to  the 
people,  they  holding  up  their  right  hands  while  he  pronoun- 
ced,— ^^  By  the  Eternal  and  Almighty  God^  who  liveth  and 
reigneth  for  ever,  we  become  your  liege  men,  and  truth  and 
faith  shall  bear  unto  you,  and  live  and  die  with  you^  against 
all  manner  of  folk  whatever,  in  your  service^   according  to 
the  national  covenant  and  solemn  league  and  covenant."    All 
having  sworn,  the  nobles  put  on  their  coronets,  and  the  earl 
of   Crawford   and   Lindsay  delivered   the    sceptre   into  the 
king's  hand,  with  this  charge,  *^  Sir,  receive  this  sceptre,  the 
sign  of  royal  power  of  the  kingdom,  that  you  may  govern 
yourself  right,  and  defend  all  the  Christian  people  committed 
to  your  care  by  God ;  punishing  the  wicked,  and  protecting 
the  just."     On  which,  the  king,  preceded  by  the  grand  con- 
stable, carrying  the  sword  of  stkte,  drawn,  and  attended  by 
the  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the  nobility,  again  ascended 
the  stage,  and  was  installed  in  the  royal  throne  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Argyle,  who  thus  addressed  him :— *^  Stand  and  hold 
fast  from  henceforth  the  place  whereof  you  are  the  lawful 
and  right  heir,  by  a  long  and  lineal  succession  of  your  fathersy 
whicli  is  now  delivered  unto  you  by  Almighty  God."     After 
which,  the  officiating  minister  addressed  to  him  an. exhorta- 
tion, seated  on   his  throne: — **  Sir,  (said  he,)  yoo  are  now 
seated  on  a  throne,  in  difficult  times.     I  shall  therefore  put 
you  in  mind  of  the  scriptural  expression  of  a  throne. — It  is 
said,  Solomon  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  Lord ;  you  are  a  king 
in  covenant  with  the  Lord ;  your  throne  is  the  Lord's  throne. 
Remember  you  have  a  King  above  you,  the  King  of  kings^ 
and  Lord  of  lords,   who    commandeth  thrones;   and   your 
people  are  his   people.     Let  your  government  then  be  i&> 
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fr«sbing  unto  them  as  the  rain  upon  mown  grass.  Your 
throne  is  the  Lord's  throne;  beware  of  making  it  a  throne 
of  iniquity;  there  is  such  a  throne,  Psal.  xciv.  20.  ^hicfa 
frameth  mischief  by  a  luw.  Goii  will  not  own  such  a  throne; 
it  hath  no  fellowship  with  him.  Sir,  there  is  too  much  ini- 
qaily  apon  the  throne,  by  your  predecessors,  who  frnmett 
mischief  by  a  law — such  laws  as  have  been  destructive  to  re- 
ligion, and  grievous  to  the  Lord's  people:  you  are  on  the 
throne,  and  have  the  sceptre;  beware  of  touching  mischiev- 
ous laws  therewith.  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  O  king, 
that  sittest  upon  the  throne;  thou,  and  thy  servants,  and 
thy  people;  execute  yc  judgment  and  righteousness,  and 
deliver  the  spoiled  out  of  the  hands  of  the  oppressors ;  and 
do  DO  wrong,  do  no  violence  to  the  stratiger,  the  fatherless, 
nor  the  widow ;  neither  shed  innocent  blood  in  this  place. 
For  if  ye  do  these  things  indeed,  then  shall  enter  by  the 
gates  of  this  house,  kings  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  David: 
but  if  ye  will  not  hear  these  words,  I  swear  by  myself,  sailh 
the  Lord,  that  this  house  shall  become  a  desolation.  I  wilt 
prepare  destroyers  against  thee.  But,  Sir,  if  you  use  well 
the  Lord's  throne,  these  words,  spoken  of  Solomon,  sitting 
on  the  Lord's  throne,  shall  belong  to  you:  he  prospered, 
and  all  Israel  obeyed  him,"  The  king  next  showed  himself 
to  the  people  gathered  without  the  church,  arrayed  in  his 
kingly  attire,  and  was  welcomed  with  loud  acclamations,  of 
God  save  the  king.  On  returning  to  his  throne,  the  nobles 
were  again  introduced  by  the  lord  Lyon :  each  kneeling,  with 
his  hands  between  the  king's  hands,  swore  fealty  in  the 
same  words  as  the  common  people,  according  to  the  national 
and  solemn  league  and  covenant;  and,  on  rising,  kissed  fate 
majesty's  left  cheek.  These  solemnities  ended,  the  minister 
pronounced  a  blessing:^"  The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  save 
thee : — the  Lord  hear  thee  in  the  day  of  trouble : — the  name 
of  the  God  of  Jacob  defend  thee; — the  Lord  send  thee 
help  from  the  sanctuary,  and  strengthen  thee  out  of  Zion. 
Amen."  And  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  day  were  closed 
by  an  address  to  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  people,  remark- 
able for  the  plainness  and  energy  with  which  they  were  se- 
verally admonished  to  fulfil  the  obligations  they  had  that  day 
77 
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entered  into,  and  the  danger  and  crime  of  forgetting  their 
vows.  The  dangers  with  which  the  royalists  were  surrounded, 
and  the  tone  of  anxious,  hesitating  doubt,  occasioned  by  mis- 
trust of  the  king,  which  softened  down  the  gratulations  of 
the  day,  threw  somewhat  of  prophetic  terror  around  the 
dark  and  gloomy  forebodings  with  which  the  remonstrants 
viewed  a  transaction  entirely  subversive  of  their  power. 
Their  immediate  predictions  were  fulfilled;  the  malignants 
obtained  the  ascendency ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  their 
champion  Warriston  was  allowed  to  remain  on  the  committee 
of  estates.  *  But  their  fears  of  the  ceremony  being  marred 
by  the  presence  of  Cromwell,  proved  groundless;  and  the 
recruiting  of  the  army  proceeded  with  so  much  spirit,  that 
it  was  now  equal  in  numbers  to  that  destroyed  at  Dunbar. 
The  capture,  too,  of  an  English  store-ship  about  the  same 
time,  which  most  opportunely  supplied  the  army  with  provi- 
sions, was  received  as  an  evident  sign  of  the  providence  of 
God,  favouring  the  cause  of  a  covenanted  people  and  king.f 
At  the  session  of  parliament,  which  met  in  March,  in  the 
choice  of  president,  the  chancellor  was  set  aside,  and  lord 
Burghley  elected.  The  courtiers  having  next  obtained  a  vote 
of  censure  on  Mr.  James  Guthrie,  minister  of  Stirling^  for 
his  opposition  to  the  resolutions,  they  proceeded,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  to  advance  in  their  claims:  they  first  procured 
the  admission  of  the  high  royalist  party  into  the  committee  of 
estates ;  and,  what  was  of  still  greater  importance,  they  got 
the  nomination  of  a  committee  for  managing  the  business  of 
the  army,  accountable  only  to  the  king  and  parliament,  by 
which  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  and  the  whole  of  the  moderate 
presbyterians,  were  removed  from  the  direction  of  public  af- 
fairs, or,  what  was  equivalent,  outvoted  on  every  question  of 
importance.  Against  this  measure  there  was  strong  opposi- 
tion :  the  king  himself,  who  interfered,  and  spoke  frequently 
in  the  debate,  was  answered  by  the  chancellor  and  secretary  ;^ 
who  both  openly  reproached  him  with  inconstancy  towards 
his  best  friends,  deserting  those  who  had  brought  him  to  the 
country,  and  put  the  crown  upon  his  head,  for  men  who  had 

*  Baillic,  tol.  i.  p.  368.  f  Balfour,  vol.  iv.  p.  841. 
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been  the  ruin  of  hU  father,  in  violation  of  bis  repented  a^ 
anrenoes  and  most  solemn  oaths,  in  public  and  private,  in 
writing  and  in  print;  and  u  formal  dissent  was  given  in^sub- 
acribed  by  thirteen  noblemen,  but  so  much  had  the  moderate 
party  declined,  that  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  recorded,'  The 
ultras,  now  a  majority,  to  show  the  sense  they  had  of  his  maj- 
esty's favonr,  entreated  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  conduct 
of  the  army,  which  he  j^raciously  condescended  to  do,  assuring 
them,  •*  That  he  was  confident  there  was  none  there  that 
would  distrust  him,  since  he  had  as  much  at  stake  as  any  of 
them  all,  forby  [besides]  the  oath  of  God,  which  was  on  him 
B3  their  king,  yea,  their  covenanted  king." 

The  aeKt  session,  held  at  Stirling  in  May,  completed  what 
the  fbrraer  had  left  undone.  The  opinion  of  the  commission 
of  the  church  had  been  asked  with  regard  to  rescinding  the 
act  of  claates,  as  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  unanimity, 
so  oecflsaaiy  in  the  time  of  public  danger.  The  commission, 
who  saw  that  their  sanction  was  required  to  the  repeal  of  an  act, 
which  formed  the  only,  though  feeble  barrier  against  the  entire 
ascendency  of  the  opposite  pwrty,  who  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
erery  thing  to  get  into  full  power,  and  that  their  opinion  would 
be  represented  as  the  grounds  of  the  pariiameiitary  proceed- 
ings, in  th«r  answer,  "  Declared,  lest  any  aspersion  should 
be  cast  upon  them,  for  encroaching  upon,  or  intruding  them- 
selves into  the  oiGce  of  civil  power  and  authority,  that  they 
did  not  assume  to  themselves,  nor  was  it  competent  for  them 
to  make  or  repeal  acts  of  parliament;  and  as  they  had  no 
band  in  making  the  act  of  classes,  so  neither  would  they 
take  upon  them  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  continued 
or  repealed;  nor  would  they  give  any  opinion  respecting  the 
obligation  of  the  treaty  with  England  ;  but  as  for  the  solemn 
leagve  and  covenant,  and  other  declarations,  they  did  doC 
Aink  that  ihey  particularly  determined  any  definite  time  for 
exclnding  persons  from  office  for  bygone  offences;  so  that 
nothing,  npon  account  of  these  grounds,  hindered,  but  thai 
persons,  formerly  debarred  from  places  of  trust,  may  have  the 
I  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  acts  of  classes  reECJndttd, 

•  Balfour,  vol.  iv.  (i.  J71-J.    Stoiiish  Acln. 
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without  sin,  by  the  parliament,  provided  they  be  men  who 
have  satisfied  the  church,  renewed  the  covenant,  of  good  af- 
fection to  the  cause  of  God,  and  of  a  blameless  and  Christian 
conversation,  which  ought  always  carefully  to  be  observed^ 
and  made  conscience  of,  though  there  were  no  such  act  as 
the  act  of  classes."  This  opinion  was  deemed  sufficient  to 
authorize  rescinding  the  obnoxious  statute ;  bat  yet,  to  keep 
up  a  show  of  attachment  to  the  covenants,  an  act  was  previ- 
ously  passed  for  securing  religion,  and  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion, in  which  great  attention  was  paid  to  retain  the  form, 
while  the  spirit  of  these  engagements  was  most  flagrantly 
violated.  The  choice  of  the  committee  of  estates,  at  the  close 
of  the  parliament,  evinced  to  what  extent  the  liberty  of  ad- 
mission into  the  highest  and  most  responsible  offices  was 
carried ;  by  the  special  nomination  of  the  king,  Buckingham 
was  added,  as  supernumerary,  to  a  list  which  included  the 
most  violent  malignants.  On  the  6th  of  June,  the  session 
was  prorogued  until  the  third  Wednesday  of  November ;  but 
the  state  of  the  times  occasioned  rather  a  more  protracted  ad- 
journment. The  nominal  value  of  the  currency  was  raised 
in  this  parliament,  the  gold  twelve  and  a  half,  and  the  silver 
ten  per  cent. ;  and  the  mint,  or  cunzie-house,  was  removed 
from  Edinburgh  to  Dundee.  The  forfeiture  of  Huntly  was 
repealed,  and  Lewis  Gordon  restored  to  the  estate  and  titles 
of  his  father. 

Charles  himself  now  appeared  at  the  bead  of  his  army  as 
commander-in-chief;  with  Hamilton  as  his  lieut«[iant,  and 
Leslie  as  his  major-generals.  But  they  wisely  adhered  to  the 
defensive  system ;  and,  while  the  English  were  reducing  the 
castles  of  Hume,  Tantallon,  Borthwick,  and  Roslin,  they 
were  busily  employed  in  strengthening  their  position,  in 
which  they  suffered  no  interruption,  as  Cromwell,  during 
the  winter  months,  wa^  prevented,  by  an  ague,  firom  endariog 
fatigue,  or  superintending  affiurs  in  the  field.  The  Scottish 
lines  rested  with  their  left  upon  Stirling,  their  right  upon 
the  Torwood,  and  the  river  Carron  protected  tiieir  front: 
the  important  passes  thus  in  their  possession,  they  secured  a 
supply  of  recruits  and  provisions  from  the  north ;  and  had 
they   been  masters  of  a  fleet,   or  possessed   a  supporting 
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army  in  the  north,  they  might  have  Ind  the  coodj  drfianfi 
But  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  enemy  ml 
they  had  neglected,  or  were  without  the  means  of 
any  other  force  of  consequence. 

The  English  were  aware  of  the  difficalQr,  if  not  impQewbility 
of  dislodging  them  by  an  attack  in  front,  and  bad,  bcndeib  • 
superstitious  dread  of  the  ground  in  the  neighbooilioodorBB* 
nockbum.  Three  different  plans  were  therefore  anggeilBd  It 
Cromwell,  to  march  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  attack  tmm  the 
west;  to  cross  over  to  Fife,  at  Inverkeithing,  or  Hnffntiilii, 
and  harass  them  from  that  quarter;  or  to  tranqpoit  a  pert  if 
the  army  to  Angus,  by  sea,  and  after  dispersing  maj  levies^  m 
re-^nforcements,  which  might  be  in  preparatioo  thmob  to  warn 
on  Perth,  and  cut  off*  all  resources  from  the  north.*  Wilh  the 
return  of  spring,  and  the  recovery  of  health,  Cromwdl 
menced  his  field  operations.  Having  collected  a  flotilla  of  j 
craft  at  Leith  and  Musselburgh,  he  marched  we 
great  part  of  his  army,  making  a  demonstratioiiy  aa  if  to 
the  Scottish  intrenchments,  or  attempt  the  lords  of  tiM  Fortib 
while  his  boats  made  an  attack  upon  Bamtitlaod;  bat  dH 
armament  being  beaten  off*  from  Burntisland,  and  At 
tions  of  Leslie  too  well  chosen,  to  allow  the  other, 
any  chance  of  success,  the  English  general  returned  to  Us  eU 
quarters  about  Linlithgow.  Partial  skirmishing  look 
daily  between  the  armies,  in  which  the  Scots  seem  in 
to  have  had  the  advantage,  which  the  English  letters  finoai  tkt 
army  attribute,  and  probably  with  truth,  to  their 
local  knowledge.  But  while  attracting  the  attentioD  of 
opponents  to  the  front  of  their  lines,  and  to  "^ptUff^ 
upon  the  strongly  fortified  point  of  Burntisland,  aa 
detachment  of  about  fourteen  hundred  men,  under 
surprised  North  Queensferry.  Sensible  of  their 
leaving  so  important  a  passage  so  feebly  protected,  \ 
body  of  forces  were  despatched  from  Stirling,  ooder 
Brown  and  Holborne,  to  regain  it,  but  they  were 
cd  by  Cromwell,  who  threw  over  a  powerful  support, 

*  NickoPs  Original  Letters  and  Papcn  of  Stale,  p.  62. 
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Lambert,    to   secure    the    important    advantage.     A    fierce 
engagement  ensued  upon  the  heights,  which  ended  in  the  de* 
feat  of  the  Scots,  who  were  almost  entirely  destroyed,  nearly  two 
thousand  falling  in  the  field,  and  five  or  six  hundred  taken 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  Sir  John  Brown,  their  gallant 
commander,  severely  wounded,  and  who  only  survived  a  few 
days.     Inverkeithing  and  Burntisland  were  the  reward  of  this 
victory,   and  great  part  of  the  £nglish  army  being  crossed 
over,  they  soon  became  masters  of  the  whole  of  Fife.     Crom« 
well  did  not  long  remain  inactive,  but  marched  straight  to 
Perth,  which  was  surrendered  by  lord  Dufius,  the  governor, 
on  the  same  Uay  on  which  it  was  invested.     By  the  loss  of 
Perth,  Charles'  situation  was  rendered  critical,  yet  not  despe* 
rate,  and  had  his  ambition  been  only  confined  to  the  kingdom^ 
which  had  so  generously  received  him,  his  resources  were  not 
yet  so  completely  exhausted  as  to  have  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  leave  it.     If  Fife  and  Perth  were  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  the  west  and  the  south  were  relieved;  nor,  while  his 
army  remained  entire,  could  Cromwell  boast  of  being  master 
of  more  than  what  he  had  actually  military  possession  of:  the 
highlands  were  still  open,  and  the  route  circuitous,  yet  supplies, 
although  scanty,  might  have  been  obtained,  and  the  clans  of 
the  north,  if  not  formidable  as  a  regular  force,  were  terrible 
in  desultory  warfare.     Cromwell  dreaded  another  winter  cam- 
paign, as  productive  of  *^  ruin  to  his  soldiery,  for  whom  the 
Scots  were  too  hard,  in  respect  of  induring  the  winter  diflB- 
culties  of  the  country,"  besides  the  **  endless  expense  to  the 
treasury  of  the  commonwealth." 

Unfortunately,  the  king's  advisers  were  equally  tired  of  the 
fatigues  of  a  protracted  warfare ;  and  considering  the  posses- 
sion of  Scotland  as  a  secondary  object,  magnified  the  difficult- 
ies with  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  exaggerated  the  strength, 
ardour,  and  preparations  of  his  adherents  in  England.  If  he 
remained  where  he  was,  they  said,  he  roust  either  starve,  or 
fight  under  disadvantageous  circumstances,  as  Cromwell  now 
would  have  his  choice  of  the  ground,  but  the  road  to  his  capi- 
tal was  unobstructed,  and  his  enemy  might  be  distanced  in  the 
march,  the  presbyter ians,  disgusted  with  the  dominion  of  the 
sectaries,  were  waiting  to  join  their  deliverers,  and  nothing  was 
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wanting  but  the  presence  of  his  majes^  to  roMe  a  lojd  poopk 
to  declare  in  his  favour.  Argyle  idone  deprecated  tiM  idea  ef 
deserting  a  country  where  the  royal  authority  waa  ackaovt 
edged,  whose  population  had  been  so  aererely  triedt  aad  win 
had  suffered  so  much  in  his  cause,  for  the  noproaisi^g 
tation  of  an  invasion  into  a  country  where  bb  title 
scribed,  and  another  form  of  government  eatabliahed» 
as  promises  much  moreflattering  had  proved  ddnaivc^ 
the  miserable  wreck  of  the  last  expedition  remained  adll  bmk 
before  them,  as  a  warning  beacon.  His  influence^  iMWum, 
was  gone^  his  reasons  were  rejected  as  pusiUaoiiiioiia^  and  he 
was  permitted  to  retire  to  his  estate,  when^  aboot  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  the  Scottish  camp  suddenly  broke  ap^ 
Charles  marched  for  England.  His  army  wm 
eighteen  thousand  men,  but  it  was  madeap  of  very 
materials,  rent  into  factions,  and  daily  lessened  as  it 
by  the  desertion  of  the  better  informed,  or  mora 
byterians. 

Cromwell  was  at  Perth  when  the  newa  reached 
Scottish  army's  march  south.  It  was  what  be  bad  bopai 
might  be  the  consequence  of  his  own  progress  in  tlw 
but  he  was  rather  surprised  at  its  taking  place  ao  1008 
measures  were  as  usual  prompt  2  leaving  a  garrison  in 
he  sent  general  Monk,  with  between  five  and 
men,  to  reduce  Stirling,  and  proceeded  himself  witb  the  ff^ 
mainder  of  his  forces  in  the  pursuit  In  bis  letter  tm  ihs 
speaker,  which  announced  the  expedition  of  tbe 
counting  for  his  not  interposing  between  tliem  and 
and  informing  him  of  the  arrangements  he  had  adofiiedlp  heia* 
marked  the  similarity  of  the  situation  of  their  army  to 
it  had  been  at  Preston,  only  characterized  by  mom 
folly,  from  the  settled  state  of  the  country,  and 
depression,  lliey  were  then  a  proud  unbeaten  foree^  bat 
they  were  dispirited  by  repeated  disasters;  and  be 
the  parliament  to  hope  for  a  still  greater  triumph.  All  bis 
were  formed  with  a  sound  foresight  and  discretion  that 
success.  The  king  had  gained  some  days*  march  in 
but  major-general  Harrison,  and  colonel  Birch,  witb 
of  four  tkouMind  horse,  hung  upon  his  flanks,  inhrrqUsd  his 
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recruits,  and  harassed  his  foraging  parties.  Lambert  follow- 
ed with  another  considerable  body  of  horse,  to  hover  in  his 
rear,  and  act  in  concert  with  Harrison,  as  occasion  required; 
and  the  council,  by  his  instructions,  collected  the  militia,  and 
such  troops  as  they  could,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  ob- 
struct their  progress,  and  allow  the  main  army,  under  the 
general  himself,  time  to  arrive. 

Instead  of  finding,  as  he  had  been  flattered,  a  people  ripe 
for  insurrection,  Charles  found  the  population  submitting 
quietly  to  their  rulers,  every-where  averse  to  change,  and 
particularly  inimical  to  his  royal  pretensions.  A  corres- 
pondence between  the  English  and  Scottish  presbyterians, 
having  been  detected,  it  tended,  as  all  discovered  plots  do, 
to  strengthen  the  government  it  was  meant  to  subvert.  The 
presbyterians  were  afraid  to  venture  upon  any  new  scheme, 
and  anxious  to  clear  themselves  from  any  connexion  with  the 
old ;  nor  indeed  had  they  much  encouragement  to  act  other- 
wise; for  although  their  brethren  in  the  Scottish  camp  had 
prevailed  upon  the  king  to  issue  a  proclamation,  forbidding 
all  who  would  not  take  the  covenant  to  join  their  army,  the 
royalist  party  had  procured  letters  to  be  sent  to  general  Mas- 
sey,  w  ho  commanded  the  advanced  guard,  ordering  him  to  sup- 
press its  publication,  which  letters  being  intercepted,  all  con- 
fidence in  the  councils  of  the  king  was  destroyed,  and  the  as- 
sertions of  the  independents  confirmed,  that  he  was  a  maa 
totally  devoid  of  principle,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  *^  himself  the 
centre  of  malignity."  At  Warrington  bridge,  the  Scots  had  a 
skirmish  with  Lambert,  who  retired  in  disorder,  and  the  royal- 
ists exulted  in  their  already  achieved  triumph.  But  Leslie, 
who  had  never  been  sanguine  in  the  enterprise,  could  not  con- 
ceal from  Charles  his  melancholy  presages  of  a  more  dreadful 
issue.*  Their  enemies  were  fast  closing  around  them,  and 
the  march  to  the  capital  was  given  up  in  despair.  Reduced, 
by  distress  and  desertion,  to  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
thousand  men,  the  worn-out  troops  demanded  repose;  and 
Worcester  presented  itself,  where  they  might  halt  and  refresh, 
while  Massey  proceeded  to  Gloucester,  in  the  expectation  of 

< 
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rousing  and  collecting iiis  former  adiierents.  Thiilicr  tbey  pro- 
ceeded, and  immediately  began  lo  repair  and  add  to  tlie  forti- 
fications; but  Lambert,  Harrison,  and  Fleetwood,  together 
wltb  the  militia,  already  outnumbered  and  hemmed  them  in, 
and  the  o»ly  re-enforcement  they  received,  wus  tlie  earl  of 
Derby  and  thirty  men,  the  remains  uf  fourteen  hundred,  who 
had  been  met  and  dispersed  by  colonel  Lilburii. 

The  young  king,  among  whose  quaiificaiions  personal 
courage  never  seems  to  have  been  conspicuons,  when  Derby 
arrived  with  the  news  of  his  defeat,  was  disposed  to  carry  oti' 
ihe  horse,  and  provide  for  bis  own  safety,  by  a  hasty  retreat; 
but  the  foot  mutinied,  protesting  tbeir  cavalry  sliould  not 
desert  them,  that  since  tltey  mii^t  suffer,  ihey  should  all 
fare  alike.  Had  his  majesty,  however,  even  prevailed  upon 
the  cavalry  to  moke  the  dastardly  and  treacherous  at- 
tempt, all  the  avenues  of  escape  were  shut  up.  Crom- 
well had  arrived  with  his  veterans,  and  the  royal  army  was 
com (detely  environed.  Sotiie  iilrght  aHairs  of  posts  took  place 
on  the  first  and  second  of  September,  in  endenvouring  to  re- 
pair ibe  bridges  over  the  Severn  the  Scots  had  broken  down ; 
but  the  third,  the  anniversary  of  tht;  battle  of  Dunbar,  was  ap- 
pointed lor  the  general  assault.  Eavly  on  the  morning  of  that 
day,  lieutenant-general  Fleetwood,  who  bad  passed  to  the 
south-west  side  of  the  river,  marched  upon  Powick,  a  strong 
pass  in  possession  of  the  Scots,  to  connnence  the  attack  iu 
that  quarter;  by  some  hinderancc  be  did  not  arrive,  till  be- 
tween two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  by  which  time,  the 
Scots,  apprized  of  his  approach,  had  drawn  out  a  considerable 
force,  and  lined  the  hedges,  wJili  which  the  ground  every- 
where was  intersected.  The  reception  he  met  was  so  warm, 
that  Cromwell  himself  was  obliged  to  advance  to  bis  support, 
over  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  he  had  constructed  at  that  point, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  his  best  troops,  and  every 
hedge  and  ditch  was  obstinately  contested.  Unable  lo  con- 
tend with  an  accumulating  host,  the  Scots  were  at  last  forced 
into  the  town;  but  rallying  within,  they  rushed  out  with  their 
whole  force  at  the  opposite  side,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  over- 
power the  portion  of  the  Engl  ish  army  which  had  been  left  there, 
before  the  others  could  recfo;>s  sad  come  u[i  tu  their  assistance. 
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Here  the  battle  raged  with  alternate  success  for  three  boiirs,  and 
the  Scots  had  the  advantage  of  the  well-fought  day,  when  the 
arrival  of  fresh  troops  snatched  from  their  hands  the  transient 
success  their  desperate  valour  had  won;  they  retired  from 
the  hedges  to  their  unfinished  in  trench  men  ts,  nor  did  they 
surrender  an    inch  of  ground  without  a  struggle;    but  the 
superior  discipline  and  overwhelming  numbers  of  their  op- 
ponents prevailed.      Fort  Royal    was  stormed,  their   other 
works  carried,  and  they  fled  in  confusion  again  to  the  town, 
their  own  cannon  playing  upon  them.     The  battle  had  lasted 
five  hours;  yet  the  confused  noise  of  the  victors  and  van- 
quished   entering   Worcester    together,    first  informed  the 
monarch  for  whose  crown  they  were  contending  that  there 
had  been  an  engagement!   Roused  from  his  slumbers,  for  he 
had  gone  to  sleep,  Charles  rushed  into  the  street,  and  called 
upon  his  flying  troopers  to  rally,  but  finding  them  deaf  to  his 
remonstrances,    he  chose  the  second   best   alternative,    and 
accompanied  the  fugitives.     This  terrible  conflict,  the  stifiiest, 
as  Cromwell  repeatedly  afiirms,  he  ever  witnessed,  was  deci- 
sive.    Two  thousand  were  slain,  six  or  seven  thousand  were 
made  prisoners  in  the  town,  besides  those  afterwards  taken. 
Among  these  were  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  died  of  his 
wounds  next  day;  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  survived  a 
long  confinement  in  the  tower   to  be  the   scourge  and  the 
curse  of  his  country;  eleven  other  noblemen,  and  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  persons  of  distinction.     The  royal 
standard,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  colours,  with  the 
whole   baggage,    the   king's    coach   and   horses,    his   robes 
of  state,  and  the  collars  of  his  orders,  were  the  prize  of  the 
victors.     Since  the  battle  of  Flodden,   never  had  Scotland 
known  so  foul  a  defeat,  but  that  had  inflicted  no  such  exten<^ 
sive  misery.     The  common  soldiery  who  there  escaped  the 
slaughter  of  the  day,  returned  to  their  homes,  but  here  the 
miserable  tenantry   who   had   been   dragged  into  the  field, 
were  either  doomed  to  die  in  over-crowded  prisons,  or  trail* 
sported  to  foreign  slavery  in  the  plantations. 

Charles'  romantic  escape  after  the  battle,  has  made  his 
historians  pass  lightly  over  his  absence  during  the  heat  of 
the  engagement,   and  the  sufierings  of  the  royal  wanderer 
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have  been  allowed  to  atone  for  his  doubtful  conrnpe:  as  they 
are  the  only  portion  of  his  life  that  do  not  merit  almost  un- 
quali6ed  censure,  it  would  be  unfair  to  omit  them.  When 
he  had  got  at  a  considerable  distnnce  from  the  city,  afraid 
of  the  danger  of  beintr  in  so  great  a  crowd,  he  withdrew 
during  the  darkness  of  tlie  night  with  two  servants,  whom 
he  also  dismissed  about  dnybrcak,  after  having  made  them 
cut  off  his  hair.  He  then  entered  a  wood,  where  he  rested 
beneath  a  wide  spreading  oak,  whose  boughs  were  entirely 
covered  with  foliage,  Ciiptain  Careless  who  had  spent  the 
night  in  the  branches,  descried  the  royal  fugitive,  and  de- 
scending, invited  him  to  take  up  his  abode  along  with  him 
in  the  heart  of  the  tree,  during  the  day,  as  it  was  probable 
the  forest  would  be  searched  when  it  was  light,  and  there 
was  a  chance  of  their  remaining  undiscovered,  as  the  leaves 
were  so  thick;  then  helping  (he  king  to  get  up,  be  himself 
followed)  and  they  two  remnined  secure  among  its  umbrage. 
As  Careless  had  imagined,  numerous  parties  of  soldiers  en- 
tered the  wood  next  day,  many  of  whom  they  saw,  and  some 
they  beard  beneath  the  covert  of  their  hiding-place,  discours- 
ing of  how  they  would  treat  his  majesty,  if  they  only  could 
catch  hold  of  him.  Night  released  them  from  their  eerie; 
and  the  king,  weary  with  watching  and  faint  with  hunger,  hav- 
ing fasted  two  days,  was  conducted  by  his  companion  to  a 
woodman's  cottage,  whose  owner,  without  knowing  his  ijuality, 
afforded  him  lodging  in  a  born,  where  he  lay  covered  with 
hay,  and  brought  him  a  piece  of  coarse  bread  and  some 
buttermilk,  on  which  he  afterwards  said  he  made  the  most  de- 
licious meal  he  had  ever  done  in  bis  life.  Afraid  of  leading  to 
a  discovery.  Careless  left  him  here,  whence,  after  resting  two 
days,  he  proceeded  disguised  in  his  landlord's  clothes,  and 
under  a  new  guide,  to  another  equally  mean  dwelling,  where 
his  bedchamber  was  again  a  bnm,  and  the  royal  banquet,  por- 
ridge and  cheese.  His  march  had  been  dreadful;  through 
hedges,  ditches,  and  brushwood,  on  his  bare  soles,  for  the  wood- 
man's shoes  were  so  intolerably  painful,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
throw  them  away,  and  the  thorns  terribly  lacerated  his  feet 
and  legs;  frequently,  in  despair,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  with   the  desperate  resolution  of  resting  there  till 
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morning,     at    whatever    hazard,     and    but    for    the    spirit, 
strengtli,    and  exertions   of  the  countryman,    who  dragged 
him  along,  would  have  sullenly  resigned  himself  to  his  fate. 
For  some  time  he  was  led  from  place  to  place  to  avoid  his 
pursuers,  but  without  any  certain  plan  for  escape,  only  he  fe^ 
marked  that  he  was  never  carried  to  any  gentleman's  house, 
but  always  lodged  in  wretched  hovels,  where  his  sustenance 
was  coarse,  unpleasant,    and  unpalatable,  till  he  was  taken 
imder  the  guidance  of  Huddleston,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who 
officiated  among  the  Roman  Catholics  in  that  quarter,  and 
was  sent  to  him  by  Careless.      This  religious  conducted  him 
to  the  houses  of  the  chief  people  of  that  persuasion ;    who, 
being  generally  attached  to  the  royal  cause,  and  themselves 
and  their  priests  liable  to  apprehension,  had  secret  lurking 
holes,    in   which    the  wandering   monarch    frequently  found 
more  comfortable   rest  and   refreshment,   than   in  the  rude 
habitations  among  which  he  had  been  lately.     The  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  civil  wars  was  productive  of  this  advantage, 
that  men's  characters  were  distinctly  known,  and  each  party 
could  pretty  accurately  point  out  who  were  worthy  of  trust : 
Charles,  therefore,  was  never  under  the  necessity  of  seeking 
shelter  in  any  house  of  suspicious  or  untried  fidelity;  yet  he 
frequently  encountered  considerable  risk,    and   experienced 
some  remarkable  escapes,  more  remarkable  from  the  high 
reward  offered  for  his  apprehension.     In  the  neighbourhood 
of  13ristol,  at  Mr.  Lane's  house,  he  was  recognised  by  the 
butler,  but  he  kept  the  secret.     At  Lyme,  a  vessel  was  en- 
gaged to  carry  him  to  the  opposite  coast;  but  the  master  not 
having  intrusted  the  secret  to  his  wife,  the  lady,  whose  sus- 
picions had   been  aroused  by  observing  that  something  was 
going  forward,  and  enraged  at  being  kept  in  the  dark,  on 
the  night  when  her  husband  was  preparing  for  his  departure, 
put  her  back  to  the  door,  and  swore  he  should  not  move  till 
he  told  her  where  he  was  going;  or  if  he  ventured  to  cross 
the  threshold,  she  would  go  to  the  mayor,  and  have  him  taken 
up  and  examined  as  to  who  were  his  passengers*     While  the 
king  was  waiting  at  the  inn  for  the  captain,  who  did  not  come 
at  the  appointed  hour,  a  smith  observed  that  his  horse's  shoes 
were  mode  in  the  north,  and  the  suspicious  intelligence  being 
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communicated  to  a  preacher,  be  instaodj  cxcUiiDeil»  Om 
stranger  is  Charles  Stuart,  and  all  were  oo  the  alert  to  elh 
uin  the  prize;  but  his  majesty  had  been  alamied  at  tbe  dup 
master  not  keeping  his  time,  and,  by  a  predpitete  flight,  mm 
out  of  the  reach  of  harm  ere  the  smith's  knowledge^  or  iht 
preacher's  suspicion  had  roused  the  country.  Going  to  Siii» 
bury,  on  horseback,  with  a  sister  of  colonel  Windhem'a  be- 
hind him,  he  rode  through  the  midst  of  a  regiment  of 
and  passed  Desborough  walking  down  a  bill  with 
officers,  without  being  discovered.  At  last  a  vi 
cured  at  a  small  fishing  town  in  Sussex,  in  which  he 
barked,  and  landed  safely  next  day  near  Rouen,  in 
in  the  month  of  November. 

Drained  of  troops,  by  the  ill-advised,  ill-fated 
Scotland  presented  no  obstacles  to  the  progreaa  of  the  r^ 
publicans,  except  a  few  towns,  poorly  fortifiedy 
garrisoned.  Stirling,  which  alone  promised  to  make 
appearance  of  resistance,  surrendered  to  Monk  almoet 
out  a  shot;  the  highlanders  who  were  left  to  defend  il^  i^>4F 
accepting,  as  the  price  of  the  fortress,  permission  to 
molested  to  their  homes,  with  the  goods  of  their 
neighbours,  which  had.  been  lodged  within  it  lor 
Dundee,  to  which  the  mint  had  been  removed,  mntaioed  iht 
riches  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  repeatedlj 
ed  to  surrender,  but  refusing,  it  was,  owing  to  the  ii 
of  tiie  soldiery  and  townsmen,  taken  by  storm,  on  the 


*  Laing  lays,  the  records  of  the  kingdom,  vhiefa  had 
the  surrender  of  Edinburgh  castle,  were  retaken  at  8(irii^g^ 
ncccbsarily  transported  by  Monk  to  the  Tower  of  Loodoe.    I 
records  which  were  found  in  Stirling  castle,  were  only  tboae  reciifdi 
ment,  which  had  been  carried  to  Perth,  and  afterwards  to 
cords  which  were  in  Edinburgh  castle  at  the  time  of  tU 
by  an  English  frigate,  between  Leith  and  BaratitlaDd,  and 
direct.    Laniont's  Diary,  March,  1651.    The  parluuncat 
instructed  the  clerk  register  to  remonstrate  with  Cromwell 
which  lie  did,  both  by  letter,  ond  personally.    Balfour,  toL  iv.  pu 
of  |)arliamcnt,  vol.  ii  p.  586.    And  afterwards,  when  Cromwdl 
a  number  of  the  principal  public  registers  were  restored,  ieS7. 
were  lost,  amounting  to  eighty-five  hogsheads  full,  after  ^km 
ihcir  passage  by  sea^  during  the  winter  season. 
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September;  the  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword,  the  town  de- 
livered up  to  pillage,  and  the  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of 
age  or  sex,  to  massacre  or  dishonour.  The  spoil  was  estimat- 
ed at  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half.  The  brave  governor, 
Sir  R.  Lumsden,  was  killed  in  cold  blood,  by  order  of  the 
base  and  inhuman  Monk,  after  he  had  quarter  given ;  and  the 
ministers,  although  they  had  advised  the  surrender  of  the  place, 
were  insulted,*  and  sent  prisoners  to  England,  along  with  a 
number  of  the  committee  of  estates,  who  had  been  seized  at  Alyth, 
where  they  met  two  days  before,  to  concert  measures  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country.  Calculating  upon  Dundee  making  a  vig- 
orous resistance,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  earl  of  Leven,  lords 
Ogilvy,  Crawford,  Lindsay,  and  a  number  of  other  noblemen, 
had  resolved  to  attempt  its  relief,  but  colonel  Allured  surprised 
them  at  tiieir  place  of  rendezvous,  and  dispersed  their  levies. 
*'  They  were  betrayed,"  says  the  genealogist  of  the  house  ot 
Sutherland,  ''  by  William  Buchan,  general  scoutmaster  of  the 
Scottish  army,  who  conveyed  and  led  the  English  thither,  by  a 
secret  and  quiet  way."f  Those  who  escaped  of  the  committee 
met  after,  at  Inverury,  where  Huntly  was  chosen  preses,  and  it 
WHS  proposed  to  create  him  captain-general;  but  the  sudden 
advance  of  tlie  enemy  broke  up  that  assembly,  when  all  retired 
north  of  the  Spey,  except  Huntly  and  Balcarras,  who,  in  the 
month  of  September,  submitted  to  the  English.^  The  bloody 
execution  done  upon  Dundee,  terrified  the  other  towns  into 
submission,  and  the  insignificant  army  which  Cromwell  had  left 
with  Monk  was  found  sufficient  to  complete  the  subjugation  of 
a  country,  which  the  more  terrible  array  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  English  monarchs  had  been  unable  to  conquer.  Tlie 
English  general  secured  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  by 
placing  garrisons  in  the  chief  towns  in  the  khigdom. 
Argyle,  when  he  perceived  that  all  was  lost,  sent  a  proposal  to 

*  *'  Their  ministers  wer  verey  auerse  from  holding  out  the  tonnCy  bot  woUl 
had  it  rendered  "  "notwithstanding,  the  coUericke  merceylesse  commander, 
wuld  not  heirc  them  speake  one  word  in  their  owen  defience,  bot  in  a  roge» 
commandit  Mr.  Jo.  Robertson,  not  to  tpeake  one  word,  which,  if  he  presum- 
ed to  doe,  he  would  scobe  his  niouthe.*'     Balfour,  voL  iv.  p.  316. 

f  Gordon's  Genealog.  Hist.  p.  560. 

X   I-ainoat's  Diary,  p.  42.     Milton's  Political  Papers,  p.  79.    WUitelock, 

p.    J.>3. 
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Mohk,  for  sparing  the  farther  eflfusioo  of  bkxMl»  and  ciiieriiife 
into  a  treaty ;  but  received  for  answer,  that  no  correspoodcBce 
could  be  entered  into,  without  the  directioa  of  Um  parliaiaeni.* 
Almost  all  the  other  Scottish  chiefs  were  ruinedy  deadf  or  in 
exile.  Of  two  dukes  of  Hamilton,  one  had  pmahcd  oo  db 
scaffold,  and  one  upon  the  field  Their  large 
forfeited,  part  bestowed  upon  the  conqaerorsi  and  the 
]y  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it»  leaving  the 
sentative  of  that  ancient  family,  a  girl,  heretrix  oolj  of  the 
shadow  of  a  mighty  name.  The  earls  of  Lauderdale^  LciCBi 
Crawford,  and  Marischall,  Rothes,  Eglinton  and  his  fionlj, 
were  prisoners  in  England,  their  possessions  sequestimlwii 
gifted  to  English  officers.  Lennox,  Loudon,  and  Douglas 
in  retirement.  Overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  deprived  of  i 
ence,  Warriston  had  retired  from  public  life^  and 
only  with  the  remonstrants,  refused  to  join  in  anj 
with  tlie  marquis. 

So  low  was  the  nobility  reduced,  and  so  tnlallj  «a 
spirit  of  the  people  depressed,  that  when  be  invited  a 
vention  of  estates  to  meet  at  Inveraray,  to  «MMii4pr  ef 
ance,  or  of  terms  to  ask  of  the  victors,  he  ooold  fHi 
none  to  second  him  in  tlie  dark  hour  of  his  oomnj's 
distress.  He,  however,  commanded  respect,  and  inspired  im 
conquerors  with  moderation,  by  showing  that  despa 
even  yet  render  the  vanquished  formidable.  He  had 
some  of  the  highland  strengths,  and  gathered  his  clan, 
the  English  soldiers  very  anxious  to  prosecute  the 
the  mouutains;  their  letters  were  filled  at  this  time  vrilh 
pictures  of  the  poverty  of  tlie  country,  the  men  and  isanes  sf 
which,  they  represented  as  demi-savages,  with  ^  plsrtdcs  ahsM 
their  middle,"  inhabiting  houses  constructed  of  earth  and  Cai( 
over  whose  roofs  the  horsemen  were  apt  to  ride^  when  thqf 
chanced  to  be  careless ;  where  nothing  could  be  purchased  hi 
money,  and  where,  in  tlie  month  of  July,  tliey  were 
heat,  although  the  snow  was  still  lying  on  the  hilk:  the 
ants  s[)eaking  an  unknown  tongue,  were  every-where 
and  rendered  it  unsafe  for  stragglers  to  leave  the 

•  Balfour,  vol  iv.  p.  .TIfl-17. 
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although  venison  was  plenty,  durst  they  hunt  it  but  in  detach- 
ments. * 

After  the  surrender  of  Dumbarton,  the  marquis  still  re- 
fused, in  a  conference  with  major-general  Dean,  and  some  of 
the  other  English  commissioners,  to  submit  to  the  English 
commonwealth,  and  prepared  for  resistance,  although  very  un- 
equal to  the  contest.  In  consequence,  his  country  was  entered 
hy  several  regiments  of  horse  and  foot;  but  it  had  been  already 
so  wasted,  that  its  poverty  was  its  protection,  and  the  want  of 
supplies  from  England,  obliged  the  major-general,  who  was 
approaching  through  IxKrhaber,  to  retrace  his  steps.  But  re- 
turning afterwards  unexpectedly  by  sea,  from  Ayr,  Dean  surpris- 
ed the  marquis  at  Inveraray,  where  he  was  confined  by  sickness 
to  the  cattle,  and  while  he  kept  him  prisoner  in  his  own  house, 
extorted  from  him  a  reluctant  submission.  He  had  however, 
the  melancholy  honour  of  being  the  last  man  of  any  note  in 
the  country,  who  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  resistless  supremacy  of  Crotnwell.  An  incident 
marked  the  respect  in  which  Argyle  was  held  by  his  vassals. 
The  highlanders,  who  imagined  their  chieftain  had  not  been 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank,  assembled  in  consider- 
able numbers,  in  one  of  the  passes  through  which  the  English 
had  to  defile,  and,  from  the  inaccessible  rocks  on  which  they 
were  stationed,  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  intruders,  until 
satisfied  that  they  had  not  carried  Argyle  as  a  prisoner  along 
with  them.  Others  seized  the  castle  of  Tarbet,  on  the  same 
pretext,  during  the  absence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison, 
who  had  gone  a  nutting,  from  which  diey  took  ten  barrels  of 
i^nn powder,  five  thousand  weight  of  cheese,  tod  twenty- six 
baf^  of  biscuit :  for  this,  however,  they  afterward  made  an 
apology  to  the  major-general,  who,  politically,  accepted  it  and 
not  being  too  rigid  in  requiring  restitution,  his  forces  were 
treated  with  more  kindness  in  that  district,  and  their  officers 
entertained  at  the  expense  of  Argyle;  whose  interest  demanded 
that  he  should  use  tlrem  with  hospitality,  when  further  hostility 
would  only  have  aggravated  his  irremediable  rnin.f 

*  Whitclock,  p.  514,  519. 

I  Wliitclock,    /^o.l— 6.    Arpylc's    speech   on  his  trial.     Wodrow,    App. 
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Meanwhile  the  remonstrants  who  uniformlj  opposed,  ohI 
who  still  dreaded  the  episcopalian  and  royal  power  iuutB4 
even  more  than  they  did  the  sectaries;  now  whtn  all  dw 
mischiefs  which  they  had  so  clearly  foreseen  from  die  m^ 
ment  that  the  king  was  invited  to  return,  were  actoalljr  be> 
fallen  the  nation,  endeavoured  to  procure  temi  siadar  •• 
what  Cromwell  had  offered  after  the  balde  of  Dmbar** 
But  the  English  parliament  had  resolved  if  poesihk^  •• 
prevent  in  future  any  annoyance  from  Scodand,  bj  mla* 
cing  it  to  the  state  of  a  conquered  province,  niider  dw 
more  palatable  name  of  an  incorporating  union,  and 
missioners  were  immediately  despatched  to  aetUe  the 
of  the  kingdom,  and  prepare  for  the  accomplialmMBi  of  aa 
desirable  an  event  f  They  found  on  their  arrival 
in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy,  the  course  of  joatioe 
pended,  the  cities  without  magistrates,  or  the 
without  power,  the  country  rent  into  political,  and  ike 
church  into  both  religious  and  political  divisions^  jti  aB 
averse  to  a  union  by  which  the  independence  of  the 
would  be  annihilated.  The  ministers  deprecated  it 
surrender  of  the  rights  of  Christ  to  submit  to 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters;   and   the  fhirea  aad  the 

^  Immediately  upon  the  ncwR  of  the  defeat  at  Worccitcr,  a 
tion  was  kept,  by  a  number  of  roinistert  at  Edinburgh,  Co 
of  God,  upon  tbe  wretched  state  of  the  countiy^  and  to 
their  too  much  compliance  with  their  king ;  and  afterwardi  thqr 
to  consult,  ns  to  what  measures  were  to  be  pursued  in  treaiii^  with 
but  their  own  unhappy  divisions,  prevented  their  coming  to  aajr 
A  committee,  at  the  head  of  which,  was  lord  Warriftoa,  me 
same  time,  to  consider  privately,  re«pecting  the  conditioDt  of 
be  proposed  to  the  victorious  |>arlianient ;  they  were  willing  ta 
question  of  monarchical  government,  to  reduce  tbe  feudal 
aristocrac)',  and  to  abolish  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  ninistcn  ia 
matters.     Nicol's  Papers,  p.  79.     Whilclock,  p.  4S1>. 

f  The  commissioners  were  lord  chief  justice.  Sir  John,  Sir  TUmf  Tai^ 
junr.,  major-general  Lambert,  major-general  Dean,  lieutanuitFgcagn 
colonel  Fcnwick,  Alderman  Ticbbum,  and  ouijor  Solloway.    Thsy 
settle  the  peace  of  the  count r)*,  not  upon  the  principles  of  oqaaH^ 
independent  governments,  but  it\xm  the  fallacious  priociplei» 
years,  we  have  seen  revive  and  perish,  that  of  treating  with  the 
out  any  reference  to  their  government. 
77 
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burghs  saw  in  the  loss  of  their  parliament  the  destruction 
of  their  importance,  and  the  loss  of  their  liberty;  besides 
throughout  the  whole  land  there  was  a  strong  feeling  of 
respect  for  monarchical  government,  however  different  their 
sentiments  were  with  regard  to  the  present  king.  Their 
aversion  to  the  measure  was  displayed  by  the  tardiness  with 
which  the  counties  and  towns  proceeded  to  choose  delegates 
to  meet  with  the  commissioners,  nor  was  it  without  threats, 
promises,  and  force,  that  about  a  third  of  the  number  who 
bad  been  summoned,  could  be  induced  to  attend,  and  vote 
in  favour  of  the  proposal.  *     A  bill  was  however  in  conse- 

*  The  Ministers. — The  English  general  had  already  forbidden  any  covenant 
or  oath  being  imposed  by  the  kirkmen,  without  the  authority  of  the  English 
parliuincnt ;  or  any  civil  officer  to  molest  the  persons  or  estates  of  the  ex- 
communicated, or  prevent  others  from  trading  and  using  the  common  inter- 
course of  life  with  them :  the  ministers  concdving  this  an  intrusion  upon 
their  ecclesiastical  rights,  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  drawn  up  a  letter  for 
Cromwell,  expecting  that  he  would  have  had  the  sole  direction  of  Scottish 
afi'airs,  in  which  they  deprecated  **  an  incorporating  union  with  England,  as 
what  would  draw  on  a  subordination  of  the  church  to  the  state  in  the  thuigs 
of  Ciirist,  introduce  magistrates  of  principles  contrary  to  the  church,  and  tol- 
erate the  gathering  of  private  churrhe,s  and  the  preaching  of  troopers."    Crom- 
well not  returning,  Warriston  presented  the  letter  to  Lambert,  who  laid  it 
before  the  commissioners.     They  felt  neither  the  same  horror  at  toleration 
nor  at  lay-preaching ;  but  were  willing  to  maintain  the  established  form  of 
church  government,  so  long  as  it  did  not  intermeddle  with  politics,  nor  urge 
itb  uvvn  exclusive  protection  :  and  in  reply,  they  issued  a  declaration,  ^  That, 
for  promoting  of  holiness,  and  the  power  of  godliness,  all  care  iliould  be  used 
for  publishing  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  faithful  dispensers  thereof;  and  care  taken  for  removing  of 
licandalous  persons  in  the  work  of  the  ministiy,  and  placing  others,  fitly 
c]ualified  with  gifts  for  instructing  the  people,  in  their  stead;  and  encourage- 
ment be  given  from  all  authority  to  such  as  shall  join  in  the  senrice  of  God , 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  their  peaceable  and  in- 
ofTensive  exercise  of  the  same :  and  others  not  satisfied  with  that  form,  shall 
serve  and  worship  God  in  any  other  gospel-way.    That  all  magistrates  who 
lived  peaceably,  and  exercised  their  functions  as  terrors  only  to  evil-doers, 
should  be  protected  by  them ;  and  that  all  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  crafb- 
mcn,  possessing  estates  not  above  jf  500,  and  all  others  under  £20i>,  soldiers 
and  moss-troopers  excepted,  should  be  freed  from  all  forfeitures,  molestatioD, 
or  trouble,  for  any  thing  they  had  done  during  the  war."    The  remonstrants, 
in  their  aversion  to  prelacy,  the  restoration  of  which  they  justly  considered 
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quence  brought  into  the  EogUsh  parliament  for  ike 
of  Scotland  with  the  commonwealth  and  oomaiitted;  Imi 
the  forcible  dissolution  of  that  renowned  asteahly  prenmai 
the  completion  of  that  work,  as  m  regular  trantactkwa  h^ 
tween  the  two  kingdoms* 

But  idien  Cromwell  seized  the  reins,  in  tbe  insJimiMi  of 
government,  ocMistituting  the  empire  a  proCectanitfl^  the  in- 
corporating union  of  Scotland  with  England  waa 
only  the  number  of  representatives  to  be  sent  from  that 
of  tlie  state,  as  well  as  the  proportions  for  the  munfkt 


at  inseparable  from  the  restoration  of  Charlet,  were  Icm  oppoied  to  aa 

with  England,  which  secured  them  from  the  danger  of  a 

archy,  than  the  resolutionlsts ;  who  «ther  beUered,  or 

the  sincerity  of  the  king's  conversion  to  the  covenant,  and 

up  prayen  for  his  safety,  as  their  lawful  king.    Thb  added 

most  interminable  divisions  in  the  country;  some 

allow  the  declaration  to  be  read  in  their  pal[Mts»  aad  otfien 

approbation  of  the  proposed  anion. 

Tri  SHiftBs.— Previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  con 
land,  the  gentlemen  of  Fife  met,  and  prepared  letters  aad 
be  sent  to  every  county,  inviting  deputies  to  attend  their  anitajj^ 
proposals ;  but  the  parliament  of  England  ordered  the  coancfl  of 
care  that  no  meeting  should  be  sdfered  in  Scothmd,  uadv 
consulting  upon  matters  of  government 

Tri  BaaoBs. — ^The  capitel  and  sooie  of  the  principal 
magi^itrates,  because  no  one  would  venture,  without  athoriljPj  to 
office,  by  which  he  might  be  made  liable  for  the  debt  of  the 
nltimatdy  refused  any  legal  resource.    A  coounittea  of  the 
bufgh,  oonsistlng  of  three  merchants  and  three  tradeona 
the  arrival  of  the  commissioners,  waited  upon  them  at 
them  to  the  city,  and  solicit  them  for  a  restitution  of  their 
protection  was  granted  to  the  city,  and  a  new  charter  Bar  the 
magistrates.    The  power  of  election  appears  to  have  beca,  by  ikas 
original  of  which  is  now  lost),  left  undecided  betweea  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens,  but  *  at  a  meeting  of  the 
seem  the  said  neighbours  devolved  thu  task  on  the  knam 
was  empowered  to  nominate  the  new  one— a  precedeai^  the 
which  has  outlived  these  turbulent  times.    Dundee^  upoa  a  n 
tion,  received  a  similar  return.  But  these  favours  appear  to  have 
with  a  requisition,  that  the  new  magistratea  should  choose 
ranging  the  proposed  union.    Maitland's  Hist  of  Edia.  p»  •!• 
Diary.    Whitelock,  ut  lupra. 
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and  burghs,  wjis  left  to  the  determination  of  the  protector  and 
major  part  of  his  council.     Shortly  after  Oliver  was*named  by 
his  officers,  protector,  he  issued  an  ordinance  for  perfecting  and 
completing  that  union.     In  it  the  people  of  Scotland  were 
discharged  from  all  fealty  and  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Stu- 
art ;  and  the  separate  monarchy  of  Scotland,  together  with 
the  authority  of  the  three  estates,   was  formally  abolished ;  and 
the  number  of  members  to  sit  in  the  united  parliament  for 
Scotland  and  the  isles  fixed  at  thirty.     The  other  provisions 
of  this  act  were  highly  favourable  to  Scotland,  and  not  less  re- 
markable for  their  good  sense  than  their  beneficial  tendency ; 
had  they  been  carried  into  effect  they  would  have  anticipated 
by  a  century  the  improvement  of  the  country.     All  customs 
and  imposts  upon  the  export  or  import  of  goods  firom  either 
country  to  the  othtr  were  taken  off,  and  both  were  to  enjoy 
the  same  privileges  and  freedom  throughout  the  whole  terri- 
tories of  the  commonwealth.     The  system  of  feudal  vassalage 
and  servitude  hitherto  exercised  in  Scotland,  by  which  estates 
were  held  under  tenures  of  personal  service,  was  done  away ; 
and  all   heritors,    proprietors,    or   possessors   of  lands,   were 
freed  from  any  other  demand  upon  them  than  the  fines  due 
u}x>n  the  death  of  the  lords,  or  the  death  or  alienadcm  of  the 
tenant,  and  these  in  no  case  to  exceed  one  year's  value  of  the 
property;  all  hereditary  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  chiefs  was 
at  the  same  time  suppressed.     But  few  Scottishmen  of  rank 
were  ever  returned  to  any  of  Cromwell's  parliaments ;   the 
majority  consisted  of  English  officers,  or  persons  in  the  em- 
ployment of  government. 

^'  Of  a  long  time,"  says  BaiUie,  ^^  no  men  in  the  whole  isle 
did  mute ;"  the  episcopalians  bent  to  the  storm,  and  when  il 
was  perilous  to  contend  for  tlie  church  or  king,  they  left  them 
both  to  that  divine  protection  which  they  claimed  by  right, 
and  were  content  themselves  to  repose  under  a  more  visible, 
and  what  they  deemed  more  secure,  albeit  they  styled  k,  an 
execrable  authority.  The  presbyterians  yielded  only  to  ne- 
cessity, and  never  surrendered  their  religious  or  political 
principles,  even  when  they  submitted  to  physical  force;  and 
to  {\wm  alone,  in  the  day  of  his  deepest  distress)  could  the 
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fugitive  Charles  look  for  any  glimmering  of  hope;  but  thtr 
were  split  into  facuons,  whose  diifereni  religious  \iew5,  aug- 
mented by  their  political  antipathies,  prevented  them  from 
uniting  in  any  scheme  for  the  recall  of  tJie  king.  When  the 
general  assembly,  which  met  at  St.  Andrews,  approved  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  commission  respecting  matignants,  the  re- 
monstrants refiised  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  that  as- 
sembly, and  protested  against  it  as  pre-limited.  The  assembly, 
in  return,  deposed  three  of  the  leading  ministers,  and  sus- 
pended one;  but  the  protestors,  as  they  were  now  called,  re- 
mained firm,  and  renewed  thuir  opposition  in  the  next  as- 
sembly, thou^  with  as  little  i^uccess,  and  tiieir  party,  increased 
in  number,  were  prepared  for  n  still  farther  trial  of  strength, 
when  Cromwell  efiectually  prevented  the  meeting  of  any  more 
assemblies.  This  dispute  was  not,  however,  a  mere  contest 
respecting  the  propriety  of  a  measure  which  the  protestors  con- 
»dered  as  having  involved  both  cause  and  country  in  ruin,  it 
involved  also  the  question,  whether  the  nation  was  bound  hy 
the  covenants  to  endeavour,  even  then,  the  recall  of  the  king, 
and  the  promodng  of  religious  uniformity,  or  whetlier  they 
ought  to  accept  of  the  toleration  offered  by  the  English  com- 
monwealth, employ  themselves  in  the  duties  of  tiieir  station^ 
and,  as  the  case  of  royalty  seemed  to  be  desperate,  lo  avoid 
™g'>^^  ^  "ly  attempts  against  a  government  which  pro- 
tected their  civil  rights,  and  did  not  encroach  upon  their  re- 
L'gious  liberty.* 

The  dissensionB  upon  this  subject  continued  till  the  restora- 
tion, when,  as  Wodrow  remarks,  "  the  whole  honest  prasby^ 
terian  ministers  were  sent  to  the  furnace  to  luiite  them;"  but 
the  account  of  them  l)elongs  properly  to  ecclesiastical  stor}'i 
and,  not  being  immediately  and  necessarily  connected  with 
the  political,  I  omit  them  in  this  work,  as  possibly  some  of 
my  readers  may  think  J  have  already  intermingled  loo  much  of 
the  church  with  the  civil  history ;  but  it  was  the  fault  of  the 

•The  presbjteriaiu  were  only  forbid  to  bold  general  a&Kcmbliei:  their 
pretbyteriei  and  aynodi  were  not  interrupted,  nor  were  any  of  iheir  rdigioui 
roeetiaga  dittucted ;  ooly,  tbey  were  not  allowed  lo  intcrrerc  in  politics— ho* 
different  from  tbedBiyi  of  tbc  Stu.-u-ii  J 
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times ;  nor  do  I  think  an  historian  would  present  a  faithful 
portrait  of  that  period,  if  the  most  prominent  feature  were 
omitted  in  the  picture.* 

Two  disastrous  campaigns  had  despoiled  Scotland  of  up- 
wards of  thirty  thousand  of  her  youth,  the  strength  and  the 
hope  of  the  country;  two  considerable  armies,  which,  under 
proper  management,  ought,  at  least,  to  have  secured  her 
safety,  and  preserved  her  independence,  had  been  broken  down 
and  destroyed;  and  her  remaining  military  population,  dis- 
heartened and  disjointed,  was  miserably  thinned.  Yet,  even 
in  these  circumstances,  his  advisers  projected,  and  Charles  en- 
couraged, another  attempt  to  rise  and  renew  a  contest,  in 
which  so  much  of  the  best  blood  of  the  country  had  been  so 

•  Mr.  Laing  gives  a  caricature  of  the  state  of  the  church : — ^**  The  remon- 
strants," he  says,  "  were  inferior  in  numbers ;  but  this  defect  was  compensated 
by  more  outrageous  devotion  and  violence;  a  more  fanatical  worship  began 
to  prevail ;  long  and  frequent  extemporary  sermons,  of  which  the  constant 
topic  was  the  corruption  of  a  regenerated  church ;  [Qy*]  more  vehement  and 
incessant  prayers ;  and  a  prophetical  intonation,  which  it  u  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. The  settlement  of  a  new  minister  was  dishonoured  by  indecent  tu- 
mults :  the  rites  were  not  unfrequently  defiled  with  bloodshed ;  and  the  peo- 
ple were  disfigured  and  dispersed  by  blows  and  wounds."  Vol.  iii.  p.  499. 
The  authorities  on  which  he  relies  are  Baillie,  Whitelock,  and  Burnet.  But 
Baillie,  although  an  honest  man,  and  well-informed  in  what  regards  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  resolutioners,  is  a  partial  and  prejudiced  witness  respecting 
the  remonstrants :  nor  will  his  judgment  of  what  constitutes  good  preaching 
stand  very  high,  who  could  characterise  Leighton,  Traill,  and  Andrew  Gray's 
sermons,  as  composed  in  "  a  high,  romancing,  and  unscriptural  style;  tickling 
the  ear  for  the  present,  and  moving  the  affections  of  some,  but  leaving  little 
or  nought  to  the  memory  or  understanding  !**  Whitelock  is,  as  I  before  re- 
marked, not  to  be  implicitly  trusted,  wherever  he  can  get  a  sneer  at  the  Scots 
or  the  presbyterians ;  and  Burnet  is  by  no  means  accurate.  For  a  true  ac- 
count of  the  religious  state  of  Scotland,  we  must  have  recourse  to  tlie  writings 
of  the  different  parties  themselves,  compare  their  statements  together,  and 
weigh  the  different  inferences  they  severally  draw  from  the  same  facts  which 
both  admit.  That  much  animosity  existed  there  is  no  doubt;  but  that  any 
such  excesses  ns  Mr.  L.  depicts  took  place,  does  not  appear  upon  the  record. 
Before  the  secession  afforded  an  easy  remedy  for  similar  disturbances,  I  ap- 
prehend the  forcible  settlements  in  later  days  were  as  bloody  and  as  dis- 
graceful as  those  in  the  days  of  the  remonstrants:  but  this  subject  I  intend 
to  illustrate  in  a  separate  work — A  History  of  th£  Chubcr  op  Scotland, 
AND  Annals  op  the  Persxcution-— which  I  propose  publishing  as  a  com- 
panion tp  the  present  History,  when  finished. 
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unprofititl)!}'  spent ;  but  tbe  currespoiiclcntw  wns  iiitcrccple«I, 
and  Glenc^rn  and  Balciirras  were  forced  into  a  premature  in- 
surrection, which  their  mutital  ambition  for  command,  and 
consequent  dissensions  would  have  rendered  abortive,  bad  their 
means  been  more  poweri'ul,  or  tlieir  opportunities  more  favour- 
able than  they  were.  In  the  month  of  August,  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty-three,  the  earl  of  Glencairn  retired  totlie 
hiUs  of  Athole,  where  a  number  of  the  beads  of  tbe  clans  met 
him — Glengarry,  Lodiiel,  Blackadder  of  Tulliallan,  and  others 
and  soon  after  ihey  were  joined  by  lord  Kenmore  and  ihe  mar- 
quis of  Lorn,  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  imposing  manners 
of  Charles  when  in  Scotland,  and  now  preferred  what  he  consid- 
ered as  his  exiled  monarch's  interest  to  the  more  prudent  and 
patriotic  temporizing  policy  of  his  fatlier.  The  war  witli  Hol- 
land, in  which  the  commonwealth  was  engaged,  had  occa- 
sioned Monk  to  be  recalled  to  undertake  n  naval  command; 
and  reports  were  every-where  widely  spread  of  the  defeat  of 
the  English  at  sea^  the  great  exertions  the  United  Provinces 
were  making  to  carry  assistance  to  the  king's  friends  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  powerful  supplies  of  men,  arms,  and  money, 
which  had  been  procured  among  the  favourers  of  distressed 
royalty  abroad.  These  rumours,  so  diligently  spread  in  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  coiuitry,  togetlicr  witli  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  some  trifling  afliiirs  :  one,  n  successful  skirmish  in 
the  romantic  pass  of  Aberfoyle,  wliere  the  path,  running  be- 
tween the  water  and  the  mountain,  afibrded  tbe  Highlanders 
an  opportunity  of  defeating  a  superior  force ;  and  another  at 
the  celebrated  Trossachs,  since  famous  in  poetic  fictioti,  ai- 
trocted  round  Glencairn  considerable  numbers  of  young  mat 
of  family. 

In  a  proclamation,  headed  by  prophetical  encouragement 
and   exhortation,*   the  earl    "  called  upon  all  true  royalists 

•  His  motto  wet,  "  Id  thnl  day,  laitli  the  Lord,  I  will  brcnk  hi«  yolte  ftwo 
thy  neck,  anil  bunt  thj  bande,  ami  strangers  sliall  no  marc  tcrre  llmHclKi 
of  him."  "  0 1  thou  sword  of  ihc  Lord,  liow  long  wilt  thou,  ore  tliou  natw? 
turn  again  into  thy  Ecabbard,  rest  and  be  Mill.  How  cnn  it  ceaw,  itmng 
the  Lord  hnth  given  charge  ngiiinat  Ashlielon,  a^inst  the  sen  hnnk,  evra  then 
hnth  he  n^ipoinled."  "Cursed  be  he  th»t  Hoelh  the  work  of  the  Lord  il»- 
ccilfullf  ;  and  ciirfcd  be  he  lliat  ke^dfa  back  bii  sword  Irom  bloail."    la 
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who  detested  the  monstrous  repubUc,  builded  with  the  bones, 
and  cemented  with  the  blood  of  their  dread  sovereign,  who 
loved    presbytery   and  hated   toleration,    who   acknowJiedged 
obedience   to   their   righteous   king,    as    the    father   of  (heir 
country  and  God's  vicegerent  upon  ear^,  who  did  npt  wish 
to  degenerate  from  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors,  who  woijld 
never  bend  to  f^  foreign  yoke,  Roman,   Pict,  Dane,'  Brijtish, 
or  Saxon,  to  join  with  hi^  army,  and  their  brethren,  the  High- 
landers; whose  praise  it  was  that  loyalty  and  obedience  to  law- 
ful magistrates  could  never  be  banished  ou%  of  their  be^rt9, 
whatever  else  might  be  alleged  against  them ;  nor  w;oiUd  ihey 
admit  easily  oS  innovation  in  matters  of  reUgion,  so  that  the 
most  scrupulous  might  join  with  them  in  this  caMse  wiljiout 
hurting  their  conscience,  separating  only  from  their  vio^  if 
any  should  appear."     His  call  created  CQoaiderable  sensation 
in  tlie  districts  lying  near  the  Highlands.     Ahnost  all  the  ser- 
viceable horse  were  stolen,  and  sent  to  the  insifrgents;  and 
many  dissatisfied,  restless  characters,  or  old  die^banded  soldiers, 
repaired  to  the  mountains.* 


speaking  of  the  grounds  of  the  present  engagement,  he  uses  the  following  ex- 
pressions : — "  As  to  religion,  we  do  conceive  it  to  be  a  main  and  chief  bltt- 
hlng  of  God  toward  Scotland,  that  he  vouchsafed  upoa  ut  purity  of  ordi- 
nances, and  established,  in  some  measure,  church  govc;mment,  accordti^  to 
the  apostolic  institution  and  the  pattern  of  the  best  refprmed  churches:  but 
this  being  the  cyc-sore  and  butt  of  malice  to  that  prevailing  party  of  secta- 
ries, they  have  broken  down  the  hedge,  and  setting  up  thdr  idol  of  toleration, 
that  abomination  of  desolation,  hath  introduced  iDOQincrabla  swams  of  sects 
and  heresies ;  so  defacing  the  truth  of  reUgion,  and  ddtroyiqg  the  tender 
vine  planted  by  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High,  to  thiB  reproach  of  the  gpt- 
gel,  the  endangering  the  souls  of  many  thousands,  simple  and  unstable;  the 
hindrance  of  reformation  according  to  the  covenant,  and  the  advantage  and 
the  rejoicing  of  the  enemies  of  the  protestant  religion ;  which  we  are  deeply 
eni^ged  to  maintain,  with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  to  the  uttermost  of  our 
power.*'  Tburlow,  vol.  i.  p.  810.  Yet  this  very  maQ,  and  the  greater  part  of 
of  those  who  joined  him,  within  a  few  short  years,  buHMd  the  Goveoaiits, 
persecuted  to  death  its  adherents,  and  stigmatised,  as  hypocrites  and  fanatics, 
all  wlhi.  staunch  to  their  profession,  preferred  suffering  to  a  dereliction  of 
principle  ! 

*  Kcnntorc  is  represented  os  being  an  excellent  recruiting  officer  inenothcr 
line:—"  He  marcheth  with  a  nmlet  of  strong  waters,  which  they  call  J>fi- 
wnre's  Drum'*    "  Kenmorc  rambles  up  and  down  the  country  with  bit  bar- 
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Increasing  as  he  went,  Glencairn  marched  north,  in  cs- 
pectation  of  being  joined  by  the  rmssals  of  Um  boate  «f 
Gordon.  On  his  route  he  had  some  reocoanlen  of 
success  with  general  Morgan  at  a  glen,  in 
pass  near  the  laird  of  Grant's  country,  bot 
ocb,  about  the  end  of  the  year,  with  a  considerable  farce. 

Thence  he  despatched  Kenmore  to  Kintyre,  where  Lore 
had  been  recruiting,  who,  after  quarrelling  with  hie  lofdifcif 
for  his  tenderness  to  his  father's  tenanta,  returned 
tented  to  headquarters,  followed  by  Lorn  with 
thousand  foot,  and  fifty  horse.  When  be  enmedy 
insubordination  and  confusion;  Balcanras  rcfiijed  to 
to  Glencairn*s  command,  and  insisted  tbet  tbe  emj 
be  managed  by  a  committee,  to  which  none  sbooU  be 
mitted  who  did  not  swear  the  solemn  league  end 
At  length,  when  the  king's  commissiony  appoiatnig 
cairn,  captain-general,  was  produced,  all  oateneible 
tion  was  quashed ;  but  the  silent  discontent  of 
pointed  chieftains  increased,  and  they  contriTed  to 
complaints  conveyed  to  his  majesty.  This  oor; 
being  discovered,  Balcarras  retired  from  the  perty^ 
ing  through  England  in  disguise,  joined  Chmrlee  tm  tke 
continent.  Lorn  likewise  withdrew,  and  carrylnf  off  Us 
troops,  Glengarry  and  Lochiel  were  despaCdied  iriA  e 
strong  body  of  horse  after  him,  to  force  him  to  retoni.  Br 
escaped  however  with  a  few  mounted  followers,  end  tibm 
mainder  of  his  soldiers,  after  apparently  joining 
crs,  took  the  first  opportunity  of  deserting  to  tbeir 
returning  to  their  homes. 

Nearly  about  the  same  time,  colonel  Wogan  arrived 
England,  and  joined  Glencairn  with  from  eighty  to  e 
gfciulemen,  well  armed  and  mounted.    This  gellenta 
whose   dashing  exploit  has  been   greatly  magnified 
either  its  worth,  or  its  merit,  by  the  ultra*  royalists,  who 
content  to  admire,  rather  than  emulate  such  *1arinjL    et  At 
commoiicement  of  the  war,  was  an  adherent  of  the 


rcl-drum  of  nqiin  vita* :  their  nuinl>cr«  are  aiigiDcntcd  by 
M (]tii*}»trntr,  Kcqtiestrabtc,  or  uuuU   in  drbl.*'     App.  to  MiUtSffy 
ihff  Orcat  Civil  Wnr,  jip.  209  1?. 
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but  tlie  deiiLii  of  the  first  Charles  proselyted  hiin  to  royalty. 
He  was  then  promoted  to  command  the  duke  of  Ormondes 
guard  in  Ireland,  and  came  with  him  to  France,  to  the  court 
of  the  exiled  king:  but  having  there  heard  of  the  disturbances 
in  the  Highlands,  he  determined  to  join  the  insurgents.  In 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  majesty,  he  set  out  for  London, 
where  he  remained  for  a  while  undiscovered,  and  after  com- 
municating with  some  of  the  most  spirited  royalist  adventurers 
throughout  the  country,  the  band  contrived  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  Cromwell;  and  travelling  in  small  parties, 
in  disguise,  and  as  officers  of  the  commonwealth,  reached 
the  mountains  of  Scotland  in  safety.  Instead  of  an  effective, 
he  found  a  disorganized  body  of  men,  whose  leaders  were 
more  intent  upon  personal  aggrandizement,  than  the  service 
of  him  they  acknowledged  as  sovereign.  But  the  fine  ac- 
coutrements of  his  troop  were  the  envy  of  his  ragged  asso- 
ciates, while  the  enthusiastic  enterprise,  of  which  he  was 
the  soul,  excited  their  admiration,  and  he  perished,  perhaps 
not  prematurely  for  his  fame,  through  the  unskilful  treat- 
ment of  an  ignorant  surgeon.  He  had  charged  with  his 
English  royalists  from  an  ambuscade  near  Drummond,  in 
Atholc,  a  party  of  English  republicans,  and  staggered  a 
troop  of  the  Brazen-wall  regiment,  one  of  Oliver's  invinci- 
bles,  when  he  received  a  trifling  wound,  which,  through 
mismanagement,  proved  fatal. 

Although  the  disputes  among  ^he  chiefs  paralyzed  the 
exertions  of  the  insurgents,  yet  the  daily  accession  of  all 
who  were  discontented  with  the  new  order  of  things,  who 
were  outlawed,  desperate,  or  in  debt,  rendered  the  army 
under  Glencairn  far  from  being  despicable  in  point  of 
numbers;  and,  in  expectation  of  meeting  the  expected  . sup- 
plies from  the  continent,  he  marched  without  molestation 
through  the  lowlands  of  Aberdeenshire,  for  the  province  of 
Moray,  where  he  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Elgin.  Learn- 
ing while  here,  that  Middleton,  from  Charles,  had  arrived 
in  Sutherland,  he  proceeded  through  Morayshire  to  receive 
him,  burning  as  he  went  the  houses  and  farm-yards  of  those 
who  were  cither  dubious,  or  disinclined  to  the  cause:  Mor- 
gan with  the  English  veterans  kept  close  at  his^heels,  and 
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occasioned  by  his  activity  considerable  diminotioii  in  Ins 
numbers  ere  he  reached  Dornoch ;  yet  still,  under  ahk^  i» 
terprisingy  and  united  officers,  the  mountains  might  km* 
been  defended,  and  the  extinction  of  the  royal  can—  dMnfadt 
but  discord  seemed  to  be  inseparable  from  any  ralUtion  af 
Scottishmen  of  that  age,  sacred,  gitU,  or  militerjr. 

Hardly  had  Middleton  entered  on  bis  conunand,  ikan  ikis 
propensity  betrayed  itself  among  the  royalist  leaden^  in  n  swy 
characteristic  manner.  On  Glencaim's  retigfting  hia  com- 
mission, Middleton  gave  him  and  the  other  ofltoera  an  en* 
tertainment  at  headquarters,  which  bis  lordaiilp 
by  a  feast  at  his  own  house,  at  Kettle,  e  few  ■ilea 
from  Dornoch :  after  dinner,  the  landlmxl  |ried^fed 
general  in  a  glass  of  wine,  and  recommended  lo  him 
lar  notice  the  gallant  army  that  he  and  tlie  noUn 
men  with  him,  had  raised  out  of  nothing  lor  hie 
service.  Immediately  Sir  George  Monro^  Middletoa'a 
tenant-general,  starting  to  his  feet,  and  interrupting 
cairn,  exclaimed,  **  By  God,  the  men  you  ipeek  e( 
other  than  a  pack  of  thieves  and  robbers:  in  m 
I  will  shew  you  other  sort  of  men  !^  at  whidi» 
rose  in  a  passion,  but  Glencaim  stopped  bim,  suying^  ** 
bear,  Glengarry,  it  is  I  that  am  levelled  at  :**  theft 
himself  to  Monro,  told  him  he  was  a  base  Ifau^  Ibr  tkaf 
were  neither  thieves  nor  rogues,  but  much  better  mmm 
he  could  raise.  At  this,  Middleton  interposed,  end 
them  hb  did  not  think  that  the  way  to  promote  the  U^^s 
service,  to  quarrel  among  themselves.  ^*  I  will,**  said  h% 
*<  have  you  both  to  be  friends,  and  calling  for  winc^  aaiA 
my  lord  Glencaim,  I  think  you  did  the  greatest  wrooft  in 
calling  Sir  George  a  liar;  you  shall  drink  to  hini»  end  ha 
shall  pledge  you."  Glencaim  immediately  oompiiedi 
Monro  haughtily  refused  eiiher  to  drink  or  to  pledge; 
in  this  humour  they  parted.  In  the  evening,  tiie  eeri  w^ 
ceived  a  challenge  from  Sir  George,  and  at  dawn 
morning, — Sunday, — the  parties  met  a  short  way 
nocli.  Monro  accompanied  by  his  brother, 
tended  by  his  trumpeter.  They  were  both  on  horsehed, 
nrmcd  with  pistols  and  broadswords.     Having  Sred 
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effect,  they  drew,  and  after  a  few  passes,  Olencairn  gave 
his  opponent  a  severe  cut  on  the  bridlehand,  on  which,  he 
called  out  he  was  unable  to  manage  his  horse,  and  hoped 
the  earl  would  alight  and  fight  it  out  on  foot.  "  Ye  Carle," 
replied  Glencairn,  "  I  will  let  you  know  I  am  a  match  for 
you,  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback;  and  both  alighting, 
at  the  first  beat,  my  lord  gave  him  a  sore  stroke  on  the 
brow,  above  an  inch  above  his  eyes,  which  bled  so  much 
that  he  could  not  see.  His  lordship  WHS  g^ing  to  thrust 
him  through  the  body,  but  John  White,  hi^  man,  pushed 
up  his  sword,  and  said,  "  you  have  enough  of  him,  my  lord." 
His  lordship  in  a  passion  gave  John  ft  stroke  over  the 
shoulders,  and  then  took  his  horse  and  came  to  his  quar- 
ters. Monro  and  his  brother  went  to  the  headquarters, 
but  with  much  ado,  for  the  bleeding  at  the  hetid  and  hand.* 
This  duel  was  followed  by  a  moi*e  fktal  one  between  two 
inferior  officers,  who  espoused  the  quarrel  of  their  superiors, 
in  which  Monro's  champion  was  run  through  the  body  by 
his  opponent,  and  died  on  the  spot.  The  murderer  being 
seized,  was  tried  by  a  council  of  war,  and  shot  at  Dornoch 
cross  that  same  afternoon,  in  spite  of  all  Glencaim's  endeav-* 
ours  to  save  him;  and  in  consequence,  his  lordship  separated 
from  the  main  army  in  disgust. 

Such  an  inauspicious  commencement  had  exactly  the  ter- 
mination that  might  have  been  expected.  The  valnable  time 
wlien  the  attention  of  Cromwell  was  distracted  by  the  inter* 
nal  state  of  England  and  the  Dutch  war,  was  allowed  to  pass 
away  without  any  vigorous  exertion,  and  now  when  Englftnd 
wa^  settled,  the  Dutch  war  ended,  and  the  rest  of  Scotland 
tranquil,  the  protector  despatched  Monk  to  redMe  finally  the 
discordant  fragments  of  resistance  that  the  Mils  and  the  north 
of  Scotland  continued  to  exhibit.  As  soon  as  he  arrived. 
Monk  collected  a  considerable  force,  and  marched  for  Aber- 
deen, whence  he  proceeded  in  two  divi!sions  towards  the 
Ili^lilands  in  pursuit  of  Mrddleton.  Morgan  leading  the 
one,  and  himself  the  other.  At  Lochgartie,  Morgun  came  up 
with  the  royalists  unexpectedly,  and  attacked  them  briskly; 

♦  Account  of  G1encairti*s  Exped.  p.  1 78. 
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a  gallant  resistance  was  made  by  a  few  Engliih 
the  rest  fled  at  the  first  onset,  and  night  •pprottchin^ 
dispersed  among  the  hills,  and  were  never  again 
A  few  followed  the  general  into  Caithness^  where 
completed  the  work   of  the  sword.      Middletoa'a 
and  papers  were  taken,  but  he  himself  ificapad  to 
tinent,  to  return  afterwards  to  his  country  in  a 
chievous  character. 

Glencaim,  upon  leaving  the  north,  went 
roamed  about  Lennox  with  a  small  body  of  volaoCieer% 
distinguished  themselves  in  several  petty  skinnishcs;  a 
which,  is  said  to  have  rendered  their  condiiioos  of 
der  more  favourable,  from  the  respect  with  which 
boldness  had  inspired  the  enemy.  Hie  treaty  had  i 
time  been  broken  off,  when  his  lordship  bearing 
was  a  party  of  cavalry  quartered  at  DnnbartoOt 
two  hundred  of  the  best  mounted  horsemen  he 
tlie  command  of  Sir  George  Maxwell  of  Newnrfc» 
the  Leven  at  a  ford,  within  four  miles  of  the 
endeavour  to  surprise  them.  No  sooner  had  Sir 
crossed  the  river,  than  setting  off  at  full  gallop,  thcgf 
the  place  about  one  o'clock  while  the  enemy  were 
at  dinner,  and  dispersed  the  party,  killing  about  thirty 
making  a  few  prisoners,  besides  obtaining  ell  the 
and  two  hundred  bolls  of  corn.  There  wa 
rational  prospect  of  advantage  from  protracting 
predatory  warfare;  and  on  the  fourth  day  of 
one  tliousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-four,  n 
concluded  with  this  small  band;  the  conditiont  of 
were,  that  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  should  be 
in  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  should  have  pateea  to  OHIJ 
them  to  their  respective  homes.  The  officers  were  alloeei 
their  horses  and  arms, — to  wear  their  swords  alwaja;  ikt 
soldiers  were  also  allowed  their  horses,  but  were 
to  deliver  up  their  arms,  for  which,  however,  they 
receive  full  value,  the  value  to  be  fixed  by  peraona 
ally  chosen,  two  by  Glencairn,  and  two  by  Monk:  and  lie 
conditions  were  honourably  fulfilled  on  the  green  behw 
the  casilc,  where  two  tables  were  placed,  at  which  iheaal* 
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diers  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  received  their  passes  and 
iheir  money. 

From  the  time  of  this  pacification  till  the  restoration^ 
Scotland  enjoyed  a  state  of  internal  tranquillity  which  the 
country  had  never  before  known;  nor  was  it  so  much  the 
gloomy  quietude  of  a  subjugated  people,  as  the  rest  of  a 
state,  which  after  having  been  torn  By  contending  fac* 
tions,  and  harassed  by  alternate  proscriptions,  finds  re-^ 
pose  under  the  sway  of  a  ruler,  whose  talents  have  exalted 
him  to  pre-eminence,  and  the  splendour  of  whose  fame  re- 
conciles them  to  obedience;  while  the  anarchy  from  which 
they  have  escaped,  makes  them  rejoice  in  the  vigour  of  a 
government  that  ensures  individual  security,  without  re* 
verting  loo  eagerly  to  the  source  from  whence  it  sprung,  or 
the  means  by  which  it  is  supported.  Cromwell's  government 
in  Scotland,  which  all  parties  concur  in  praising,  receives 
a  deep  relief  from  the  wretched,  wavering,  and  tormenting 
despotism,  of  her  two  native  kings  who  preceded,  and  from 
the  dark,  capricious,  and  bloody  tyranny  of  their  two  de- 
scendants, who  followed  the  protectorate. 

The  civil  administration  was  intrusted  to  a  council  of  state 
composed  of  nine — general  Monk,  lords  Brogbill,  Charles 
Howard,  colonels  Scroope,  Desborough,  N.  Whethen,  and 
Cooper:  lord  Broghill  was  president;  but  only  two  Scottisb- 
nien,  Lockhart  and  Swinton,  were  admitted.*  Their  powers 
were  extensiv'e,  reaching  to  every  department  of  revenue; 
they  had  the  nomination  of  all  the  officers  of  customs^  ex- 
cise, and  sequestrations;  with  the  appointment  of  inferior 
judges  and  justices  of  the  peace :  their  sanction,  likewise, 
was  necessary  to  entitle  the  ministers  to  draw  their  stipends, 
a  kind  of  patronage  which  the  dissatisfied  party  never  failed 
to  stigmatize  as  erastian.  The  police  of  the  country  was 
committed  to  the  military,  whose  deportment  was  remarkable 
tor  sobriety,  gravity,  and  general  peaceableness,  although 
some  of  them  occasionally  annoyed  the  presbyterian  congrega- 

♦  The  Great  Seal  of  Scotland,  during  the  protectorate,  was  a  figure  of 
Cromwell  on  horseback,  with  the  motto,  **  Olivcrius  l>ci  Gratia  Reip. 
AiiiiliiF,  Scotiic,  ct  Hibernia,  Protector  :'*  on  the  reverse,  the  armi  of  Scot- 
laiul ;  and  under,  "  Pax  quaeritur  bcllo." 
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lions,  by  voluntarily  choosing  the  stool  of  repmtmei  «•  llvir 
sent  when  they  attended  sermon,  and  sonietimes  enlgripg  mm 
public  disputations  with  the  preacher* 

Among  the  causes  which  contriboted  to 
years  the  happiest  Scotland  bad  enjoyed  far 

I.  The  total  absence  of  religious  FEtSBcunoib— Tk 
kirk  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  ioflictiog  citU  penahia^ 
or,  what  is  nearly  similar,  the  magistrates  were  forbid  Id  en- 
force the  civil  penalties  annexed  to  eodeaiaslical  cmmsrs: 
and  the  ministers,  having  no  longer  the  accolar  mnm  to  appri 
to^  applied  themselves  more  to  the  iostmction  off  hair 
and  to  their  immediate  and  proper  pestoral  dstiM 
those  political  dissensions  which  had  ao  oiiidi  dhridfld 
The  dreaded  toleration  of  sectaries,  &o  far  frim  hMtiag  ihc 
t^resbyterian  system,  seems  to  have  purified  and  uavij 
it,  by  exciting  the  zeal  and  emulation  of  the 
began  to  look  upon  the  questions,  which  had  of  lata  dmdai 
them,  as  matters  of  inferior  moment.*  The 
presbyteries  were,  however,  allowed  to  meet  n 
were  the  ministers  otherwise  disturbed  than  bj 
ened  with  a  deprivation  of  their  aakriet  if  thejr 
openly  to  pray  for  the  restoration  of  Charles 
of  Scotland :  a  moderate  penalty  compared  with  cbe 
which  some  of  them  afterwards  endured  for  pvaying  fv  his 
conversion ! 

IL  The  impartial  administratiov  or  j 
an  early  period  the  Scottish  bench  bad  been 
notorious  for  its  subservience  to  the  roliDg  paitjf^ 
cases  of  private  property ;  and  the  inferior  jadgca 
sides,  particularly  liable  to  partiality»  froB  fiynilj 
or  attachment.     To  counteract  this,  English 
pointed  to  the  commissary  and  sheriff  courts, 
were  guided  by  the  dictates  of  plain,  common 
tered  by  the  technicalities  of  law:  in  conseqoenoe^ 
cesses  were  always  shorter,  in  general  more  eqmlnbk; 
ncvcT,    ns   sometimes    happens  even  in  our  own  dajt 
ous  to  the  gainer.     In  the  higher  court,  (bar  Engfirii 

*  Kii  kton's  Hi»tor>-  oF  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  SS, 
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three  ticoUisli  judges  were  appointed,  in  order  that  a  cor- 
rupt majority  miglit  be  prevented;  and  at  tlie  same  lime, 
their  procecidings  be  regulated  according  to  law;  but  their 
decisions  are  rather  marked  by  sound  sense,  than  by  the 
subiilties  of  legnt  discrimination,  and  were  long  remembered 
«■>  the  purest  and  most  vigorous  dispensation  of  justice 
which  the  nation  had  enjoyed:  nor  did  the  foolish  and  mis- 
cliievous  persecution  of  old  women,  as  witches,  stain  the 
records  of  the  court  during  the  whole  of  that  period.  It 
is,  however,  curious  to  remark,  bow  abuses  creep  into 
public  institutions,  and  how  much  more  easy  it  is  to  get  rid  of 
real  practical  reformation,  under  the  pretence  of  innovation, 
than  to  get  rid  of  a  real  temporary  and  burdensome  inno- 
vation, if  lucnitive,  after  its  usefulness  has  expired.  The 
use  of  voluminous,  expensive,  written  memorials,  which 
render  Scottish  suits  so  tedious,  and  which  originated  in 
the  English  judges'  ignorance  of  Scottish  law  and  the  refusal 
of  the  principal  advocates  to  plead  at  tlieir  bar,  has  survived 
both  the  restoration  and  the  revolution,  which  swept  away 
ninny  of  then-  excellent  regulations  for  economy  and  des- 
patch.*— And  lastly — 

The  encouragement  ov  commebce. — The  Scottish  nation, 
during  the  protectorate,  not  only  enjoyed  all  the  advantagea 
of  free  intercourse  with  England,  but  bodies  of  eoterprising 
English  merchants  were  encouraged  to  form  establishments  in 
Scotland.  Among  other  manufactories,  glass-making  wa* 
practised  in  the  citude!  of  Leilh.  Tradition  reports,  that  the 
art  of  knitting  stockings,  and  the  planting  of  kail,  were  intro- 
duced by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  j  but  the  better  authenti- 
cated facts  of  the  importations  from  England  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  army,  and  the  quantity  of  money  spent  by  the 
soldiery,  may  be  considered  as  among  the  fortunate  circum- 
stances which  operated  for  the  encouragement  of  trade.  Hia 
men  paid  punctually  whatever  they  purchased:  and  if  lllQ- 
taxes  imposed  for  their  ?;upport  were  more  than  what  would 
have  been  raised  bail  ihey  been  absent,   they  were  considcr- 

•  Bnillic,  vol.  ii.  ji.  -iiS.      BiirnM,  vol-  L  p.  8i,      Labj!,  vt-l.  iii.  {•■  iSI. 
tVliiti'lofk,  |>.  STO.  riiurUiw,  vol.  iv.  {i.  aso, 

vol..  n.  3  M 
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abiy  under  the  money  expended  by  tbem  in  cha 
the  number  of  troops  varied  from  nine  to  twelve 
But  the  breathing  time  which  Soodand  had 
drawing   to    a    close*      Cromwell^    who^ 
thought  of  the  means  by  which  he  attained 
himself,  in  its  exercise,  every  way  worthy  to 
that  successful  ambition  was  but  a  worthlev  thin|^ 
endeavour  to  render  a  people  great  and  liappyy  ia 
the  certain  road  to  ensure  their  gratitude:   to 
affection,  it  is  often  as  necessary  to  huflMmr  tlieir 
to  consult  their  interest.     In  liis  dvil  and 
tioii,  he  liad  displayed  a  regard  to  justice  and 
his  enemies  were  constrained  to  admire.     The  chief 
the  courts  of  judicature  were  filled  with  men  of  iulegrky; 
amid  the  virulence  of  faction,  the  decrees  of  the  ji 
upright  and  impartial.    His  own  court  wi 
cipline,  and  presented  an  example  of  doroeatic  pmi^ 


*  The  estioiate  of  the  monthly  charge  for  the  anay  ia 
Jul/y  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fiAy  four,  aaiounted  to  jC41^M  :  17  :tL 
The  assessment  laid  upon  Scotland  was  jffto/XX)  a  nontii,  bet 
depressed  state  of  the  country,  there  could  not  be  m 
ed,  which  left  a  balance  to  be  remitted  from  Eogbad  aMieiUy,  ivshepf  «f 
the  troops,  of  i^7/X)0.  By  the  state  of  the  pablic  ircMapi^  aa  tfcaeeirf 
the  same  year,  the  army  expenditure,  todudii^  about  ^ajyooo  ef 
was  £504,955  : 8  : 1  ij,  of  which  had  been  collected  in 
On  the  25th  December,  a  balance  of  ^^60,4 15 :  19  :7( 
the  diflference  had  been  paid  out  of  the  aisettments  of  EafPaad. 
vol.  ii.  p-  47C.  Tol.  iiL  p.  45.  But  thb  bciag  durky  the 
Middleton,  the  sums  were  larger  than  afterward.  TIm  dfil  fitt 
year,  amounted  to  iff s  1 ,4S8.  The  council  of  stata  and  otte«% 
niiftsionert  for  customs  and  excise,  with  their  officcn,  d4$eOm 
exchequer,  jfl850.  Supreme  court,  Kff4680.  Keepers  of  the 
signet,  ^300.  Court  of  admiralty,  £95.  Mioisten,  iC4aO. 
military  hos(ntal  was  also  charged  on  the  cnril  list,  iTiSTf. 

The  amomit  of  the  inland  excise  farmed  in  the  shirei  wai  ir40eT 
The  amount  of  customs  and  excise  levied  at  the  porU  for  the  1h 
oftheyearwas.rs996:l5:]o^.   Their  proportions  show  the 
trade:  Ldth  was  «ff674 :  15  : 1  ^.    Borrowstowoeis»  Mst  :0 :  4|. 
^125:10.    Inverness,  1^199: 17: 7^.    Gla%ow,  itssi  :5: 1}.    A^, 
Dundee,  £945  : 1 1 :  9*    Aberdeen,  £900w— Revcnoe  lor  tte  faai 
r^iimnted  at  tu^twecn  £56p00,  and  £S7fiOO.     Thurlow,  ?oL  iv.pb 
79 
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seen  in  the  palaces  of  kings.*  No  man  was  disturbed  for  his 
religious  opinions  while  he  behaved  as  a  peaceable  subject; 
commerce  flourished,  and  the  arts  of  peace  were  encouraged ; 
tlie  public  revenue  was  managed  with  frugality,  or  expended 
upon  truly  public  objects ;  the  nation  was  feared  and  respected 
abroad ;  and,  while  his  councils  dictated  to  France,  his  man- 
dates awed  at  the  same  time  the  Vatican  and  the  Escurial,  i^e- 
lieved  the  Turkish  captive  and  the  persecuted  protestant;  in  the 
Indies,  and  in  Europe  the  name  of  England  was  an  object  of 
terror  and  admiration.  But  neither  the  glory  nor  the  pros* 
perity  of  their  country  could  gratify  the  royalists,  who  sighed 
after  the  departed  splendour  of  the  crown ;  nor  could  the  re- 
publicans brook  the  exaltation  of  one  who  had  set  out  in  tlie 
same  career  with  themselves;  there  were,  besides,  two  parties  in 
tlie  church,  the  episcopalians  who  had  enjoyed,  aoad  the  pres- 
byterians  who  wished  to  enjoy  an  exclusive  establishment,  to 
whom  the  tolerant  principles  of  the  protector  rendered  him 
almost  equally  obnoxious.  His  latter  years  were  disturbed  by 
constant  plots  among  the  violent  and  disappointed  partisans  of 
all  factions ;  and  a  dread  of  assassination,  for  which  Charles 

*  The  following  description  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  b  by  Evtiyn^  a 
devoted  royalist.  "  I  can  never  foi^et  the  inexpressible  luxury  and  profanenesf, 
gaming)  and  all  dissoluteness,  and  as  it  were  total  forgetfulness  of  God,  it 
being  Sunday,  which  this  day  se'enight  I  was  witness  of.  The  king  sitting  and 
toying  with  his  concubines,  Portsmouth,  Cleveland,  and  Mazarine.  A- French 
boy  singing  love  songs  in  that  glorious  gallery,  while  about  seventy  of  tbe 
great  courtiers,  and  other  dissolute  persons,  were  at  basset  round  a  large 
table ;  a  bank  of  at  least  £2000  in  gold  before  them,  upon  which  tbe  gentle- 
men who  were  with  me  made  reflections  with  astonishment."  Mem.  voL  i.  p, 
585.  Jongcstall  the  Dutch  ambassador,  in  a  letter,  Mth  April,  1654,  thus  de> 
scribes  an  entertainment  given  to  him  by  Cromwell,  upon  tbe  coodusion  of  the 
peace  between  the  two  nations.  **  Yesterday,  at  noon,  we  were  invited  to  dinner 
to  his  highness  the  lord  protector,  where  we  were  nobly  entertained:  Mr. 
Strickland  and  the  master  of  ceremonies  came  to  fetch  ns  in  two  coadies  ol* 
his  highness,  about  half  an  hour  past  one,  and  brought  ui  to  WbitehaU,  where 
twelve  trumpeters  were  ready,  sounding  agrinst  our  coming:  my  lady  Nien^ 
port  and  my  wife  were  brought  to  his  highness  presendy,  the  one  by  Mr. 
Strickland,  and  the  other  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonicii  who  reoti?ed  us 
with  great  demonstrations  of  amity.  After  we  staid  a  little,  we  were  conduct* 
cd  into  another  room,  where  we  found  a  table  ready  covered.  Hk  h^hncst  tat 
Oil  one  side  of  it  alone,  my  lord  Severing,  Nieuport,  and  myaelfy  at  th^  uppc 
cml,  and  the  lord  president,  Laurence,  and  others^  nest  to  us.    Thete  was  in 
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had  offered  a  reward,  and  which  a  republican  enthosiait  bad 
advocated,*  added  to  all  the  cares  by  which  he  was  surronndedt 
shook  even  his  iron  nerves,f  and  hastened  his  disADlutioii  s  lie 
died  of  a  tertian  ague,  on  the  3d  of  September,  one 
six  hundred  and  fift}'*eight,  a  day  which  he  reckcMied. 
cious,  from  its  being  the  anniversary  of  the  battles  of  Dabar 
and  Worcester.^     He  was  59  years  of  age. 


the  same  room,  another  table  covered  for  other  lords  of  the  coancn  and  olbsn; 
at  the  table  of  roy  lady  protectress  dined  my  lady  Nieuport,  ny  wMtb  »|P 
lady  Lambert,  roy  lord  protector's  daughter,  and  mine.  The  music  pliyrcd 
all  the  while  we  were  at  dinner.  The  lord  protector  had  us  into  wtHythfr  rooai, 
where  the  lady  protectress  and  others  came  to  us,  where  we  liad  also  nmiic^ 
and  voices  and  a  psalm  sung,  which  his  highness  gave  us,  and  told  os^  Ihttt  It 
was  yet  the  best  paper  that  had  been  exchanged  between  ns;  and  ham 
we  were  had  into  a  gallery  next  the  ri?er,  where  we  walked  witb  his  hjji^i 
about  half  an  hour,  and  then  took  our  leaves,  and  were  conducted  badk 
to  our  houses  after  the  same  manner  as  we  were  brought.** 

*  In  a  pamphlet  entitled.  Killing  no  Murder. 

•f  In  the  Cromwclliana,  there  are  two  fac  similies  of  Cromwell's 
in  the  one,  ^  O.  Cromwell,"  dated  October  15th,  lesi,  the 
bold  and  firm.  The  other,  '<  Oliyer  P,"  dated  August,  1657,  is  io  • 
trembling  hand,  and  not  one  even  line  in  it. 

I  A  number  of  discordant  accounts  are  given  of  the  death  of  CnMDiHlL 
The  following  b  extracted  from  a  pamphlet  entitled,  A  CoUectiea  eC 
several  passages,  concerning  his  late  highness,  Oliver  CroaweQ,  hi  liia 
time  of  his  sickness,  &c. :  written  by  one  that  was  then  ffoom  cCfUi 
bedchamber,  [major  Butler,]  Quarto,  London,  1659.  ^.  After  hss^  ttHpaa 
to  Whitehall,  his  sickness  increasing  upon  him,  be  was  obaened  la  Jha 
in  a  very  spiritual  frame  of  heart,  and  full  of  holy  expressions^  a  Iktla  nhena^ 
it  was  my  comfort  to  meet  with,  the  very  night  before  the  Lord  taok -him  aa 
his  everlasting  rest,  which  were  to  this  purpose  following,  vis..*^  Thtljr  Gad  is 

good,  he  is — he  will  not"-i there  his  speech  failed  him ;  but  as  I  afi|»phf«dt 

it  was,  *  he  will  not  leave  me.'  This  saying  that  God  was  good,  Iw  AaqpHi^ 
ly  used  all  along,  and  would  speak  it  with  much  checrfulnem  and  faifiaw-.eC 
spirit  in  the  midst  of  his  pain.  Again  he  said,  1  would  willioglj  Uart^  tvha 
farther  serviceable  to  God  and  his  people,  but  my  %rork  is  done,  jet. God 
will  be  with  his  people.  He  was  very  restless  most  part  of  the  lught^ 
often  to  himself,  and  there  being  something  offered  him  to  driaist  ha- 
desired  to  take  the  same,  and  endeavour  to  sleep,  unto  whidi  ha 
*  It  is  not  my  design  to  drink,  or  to  sleep,  but  my  design  Is  to 
haste  I  can  to  be  gone.'  Afterwards  towards  morning,,  usiiig  dtfana  kd^ 
expressions,  implying  much  inward  consolation  and  peace.  lA'Ptraf  llw  aeplt 
he  spoke  some  exceeding  self-debasing  words,  annihilating  aad  jin%ji>f 
self."    That  he  was  much  afiectcd  by  the  decease  of  his  iav9urita.< 
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Tliif!  extraordinary  man  has  been  represented  as  a  proHij^ate 
ilcbnucliee,  who  became  first  an  enthusiast,  and  next  an  hypo- 
crite, wlio  excited  rebellion,  murdered  his  sovereign,  and  be- 
trayed the  hberties  of  his  country;  and  the  presbyteiians, 
royalists,  and  republicans,  as  they  all  sincerely  detested,  have 
united  ill  depicting  him  in  the  blackest  colours,  because  eacli, 
in  their  attempts  to  grasp  exclusively  on  power,  were  compelled 
to  bow  to  the  superiority  of  his  genius  and  fortune.  Of  his 
early  profligacy  there  are  no  proofe ;  and  a  man,  who  became 
the  rt^lar  settled  head  of  a  family  at  twenty-one,  who  was 
an  obedient  son,  an  affectionate  and  beloved  husband,  a  kind 
and  indulgent  parent,  from  that  period,  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed to  have  attained  to  a  pitch  of  very  deep  depravity  before. 
The  charge  of  religious  hypocri^  was  never  brought  against 
him  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge— his  religious  antag- 
onists ;  nor  are  there  any  well  attested  instances  adduced  to 
justify  ilie  charge :  to  the  lost  he  was  r^ular  in  his  public  and 
private  devotions,  and  the  uniform  morality  of  his  domesdc  life 
has  never  been  challenged.  Baxter,  who  was  unfriendly,  but 
too  upright  to  defame,  says,  "  that  he  bad  a  zeal  for  religioii; 
meant  honestly,  and  was  pious  in  the  main  course  of  his  lif^ 
till  prosperity  corrupted  him."     In  his  political  progress  be 

who  died  only  about  n  nontb  before  him,  m  well  kAon,  for  he  wn  a 
most  affectionate  father;  but  the  story  of  berdyu^  reproaches,  b^vingawaken- 
cd  hi9  remorse,  is  extremely  apocryphal,  yet  it  it  not  imlikelf  that  the  Eeoti- 
mcnls  of  self- abasement  which  he  uttered  may  have  been  misrepresented  m 
the  working!  of  remorse.  Two  or  three  d«fi  before  he  ilied,  he  put  up  the 
following  prayer,  which  appears  to  linvc  given  rise  to  the  ridicule  wiili  which 
ihe  royalists  dctcribc  his  last  scene.  "  Lord,  although  I  am  a  miurablc  and 
wretched  creature,  1  am  in  covenant  with  thee,  through  grace,  und  1  niny,  I 
will  come  to  thee  for  thy  people,  lliou  hast  mode  nic,  Ihoagh  very  unworthy, 
H  mean  instrument  to  do  them  some  good,  and  thee  service :  and  many  of 
them  have  set  too  high  a  value  upon  mc,  though  others  wish  and  would  bo 
glad  of  my  death:  but,  Lord,  however  thou  dost  dis^oic  ofmc,  continue  and 
go  on  to  do  good  for  them,  give  them  consistency  of  judgineot,  one  heart  and 
mutual  love,  and  go  on  to  dtlivei  them,  and  with  the  work  of  reforoiaiioD, 
and  make  the  name  of  Christ  glorious  in  the  world;  teach  these  who  look  too 
much  iijion  thy  instruments  to  depend  more  upon  thyself,  pardon  such  ns 
<lcjirc  to  trnmple  upon  the  dust  of  a  poor  worm,  for  they  ore  thy  |>eoplc  too. 
And  jiardoii  the  folly  of  this  short  prayer,  even  for  Jttui  Christ's  inbe,  and 
give  us  a  good  night,  if  it  be  thy  pli:asuri3." 
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rose  gradually  with  events,  nnd  his  capacity  seemed  to  expand 
with  liis  situation ;  his  great  sagacity  enabled  him  to  dimnif 
almost  intuitively,  the  instruments  most  proper  to  wmt  hb  par* 
pose,  and  his  decision  allowed  no  opportunity  to  esoqpe;  be 
did  not  create  circumstances;  but  his  forte  lay  in  iostantlf  por^ 
ceiving  their  bearing,  and  taking  advantage  of  them*     Tliat  be 
was  sincere,  at  first,  together  with  Hampden  and  the  patiioli 
who  opposed  the  illegal  measures  of  Charles,  in  *'*^l""g  onfy 
a  redress  of  grievances,  and  security  for  the  liberties  of  bii 
country,  I  am  fully  persuaded ;    that  he  and  bb  putjr  wnt 
truly  desirous  to  restore  the  king,  in  oppotitioii  to  the 
terians,  is,  I  think,  also  sufficiently  plain ;  nor  doei  it 
that  he  was,  as  an  individual,  more  active  than  othecs  in  btMOf^ 
ing  that  monarch  to  the  block.     After  the  battle  of  NaMfaj, 
the  self-denying  ordinance   was  vutually  repealed^  and  the 
members  of  parUament  again  fell  under  the  odium  of  wMiiiifl 
to  prolong  their  power  for  their  own  emolument;  and  Ae 
nation  becoming  weary  of  them,  the  opportonity  ofierad  the 
general   by  the   victory  at  Worcester  was  too  tjHiiipting  frr 
human  frailty  to  resist.      Perhaps,   the  only*  Mamahie  part 
of  Oliver's  character  is,  that  he  sought  the  dazaiing  pm  amin 
ence  thus  presented  him ;  and  neither  his  amtemporariot  nor 
posterity  have  had  the  generosity  to  forgive  his  yieldipg  to  the 
current  of  the  times,  which  carried  him  to  a  diair  that  wanted 
only  to  have  been  hereditary  to  have  been  encircled  wi^  the 
radiance  of  almost  unsullied  glory. 

Richard — Protector. 

Richard  succeeded  to  office,  amid  the  joyful  grmnhlidin 
of  the  people:  addresses  of  the  most  inviolable  attaduneQi, 
poured  in  from  every  quarter:  foreign  monarchs  vied  in^tbeir 
embassies  of  condolence  and  amity ;  and  for  six  months  ha  i^ 
peared  more  securely  seated  than  his  father  had  boeBy  die 
nation  was  quiet,  and  not  a  whisper  announced  tbe  appmaeb- 
ing  commotion.  The  necessities  of  the  state,  however,  required 
supplies,  and  a  parliament  became  requisite  to  raise  theni;  ip 
resorting  to  this  measure,  the  young  protector  unfiartunaldly 
did  not  throw  himself  upon  the  fair  affiectioos  of  the  paopls^ 
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by  allowing  the  more  equal  method  of  choosing  representativeSf 
nppointecl  by  the  instrument  of  government,  to  be  followed; 
l)ut,  in  order  to  secure  a  pliant  majority,  violated  the  consti- 
tutional   charter,    and  restored  the  rotten  boroughs,    which, 
however   serviceable  under   an  old   established   system,  were 
found  totally  useless  to  support  a  new  one.     The  elections  for 
Scotland  were  more  complete  than  any  that  had  ever  taken 
place  since  the  union ;  and  among  the  commoners  Argyle  ap« 
peared  for  the  first  time,  the  ruling  powers  having  hitherto 
exerted  themselves  to  prevent  his  obtaining  a  seat ;  but  now, 
from  mistaken  policy,  the  protector  courted  the  royalist  party 
in  both  kingdoms,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  violent  republicans, 
who  were  the  chief  object  of  his  fear.     According  to  the  ex* 
ample  of  the  Jong  parliament,  the  commons  commenced  by  an 
investigation  of  their  grievances ;  when,  in  order  to  overawe 
their  debates,  or  counteract  their   dissensions,    Richard   was 
persuaded  to  assemble  a  general  council  of  officers,  under  the 
direction  of  his  uncle  Desborough  and  his  brother-in-law  Fleet- 
wood.    This  formidable  board,  perceiving  their  own  strength^ 
compelled  him  to  dissolve  the  parliament;   and  he,   finding 
himself  imequal  to  the  task  of  managing  the  helm,  during  the 
conflicts  of  such  turbulent  elements,  resigned  without  a  Strug"- 
^le  his  unenviable  exaltation,  and  retired  to  enjoy  a  bloodless 
and    tranquil   privacy.      For  some  days   a  military   anarchy 
reigned;    but  the  republicans  at  last  prevailed,  and  the  old 
parliament,  which  had  been  forcibly  dissolved  by  Cromwell, 
was  restored.     A  council  of  state  was  immediately  nominated* 
Fleetwood  was  appointed  general  of  the  army,    during  the 
pleasure  of  the  house,  in  whose  name  all  commissions  in  the  ^ 
army  were  directed  to  run.     But  the  military  were  dissatisfied, 
and  divided ;  and  the  cavaliers,  who  hoped  that  the  favourable 
moment  was  arrived  for  restoring  the  king^  projected  a  rising 
u\  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  so  certain  were  they  of 
succeeding,   that  Charles,  with  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York, 
bad  already  arrived  at  Calais  to  watch  its  {Nrogress,  and  be 
ready  to  appear  in  person,  when  the  design  was  betrayed  by 
Sir    Richard    Willis.      Sir    George   Booth,    a  presbyterian, 
seized   Chester,  and  declared  for  a  free  parliament ;  but^  siir-» 
pri'^ed  by  Lambert,  his  forces  did  not  stand  the  first  charge^ 
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ami  lliis  viclory  was  calculated  to  exiingiiisli  tlie  iiist  hopes  of 
the  royalists.  The  dissensions  of  the  generals  tlienisclves,  how- 
ever, were  desdned  to  accomplish  what  the  plots  ajid  arms  of 
ihc  others  in  vain  attempted.  Lambert  aimed  at  the  pK>- 
tectorship;  and,  having  gained  the  inferior  officers,  petitioned 
juirHament  1o  confirm  Fleetwood  comniander-in-cluef,  hinueir 
as  liis  lieutenant,  Desborongli,  lieutenuiit-generiil  of  the  lione, 
nnd  Monk  as  major-genei'al  of  the  foot.  Parliament  refused 
the  petition,  and  voted  it  liigh  treason  to  levy  money  witliout 
their  consenL  To  this  Lambert  replied  hy  marching  his 
troops  to  Westminster,  and  dispersing  the  powerless  assemhiy, 
already  degraded  in  public  opinion  by  the  ridiculous  appella- 
tion of  the  Rump.  The  officers,  once  more  masters,  substi- 
tuted a  committee  of  safety,  of  which  Warriston  was  made 
president,  for  the  council  of  state ;  and  the  soldiers,  consdow 
of  their  own  superiority,  soon  evinced  tlie  pernidoiis  ededs  of 
military  ascendency,  in  the  intolerable  insolence  lliey  nsunwd 
toward  the  people,  wlUle  the  people,  harassed  with  a  repetition 
of  change,  longed  for  the  establishment  of  any  governmeni 
lliat  promised  to  be  permanent.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  ticot- 
land,  and  on  the  decision  of  Monk  hung  the  fate  of  the 
parties. 

Selfish,  calculating,  and  taciturn,  this  general  had  contrived 
to  serve  ail  factions,  without  being  denounced  for  actual 
treachei'y  to  any,  but  with  strong  suspicions  of  being  tiilge  to 
all,  one  instance  of  the  happy  effect  of  good  fortune  upon 
character,  for  he  never  deserted  a  party  till  it  was  falUt^;  and 
however  inconstant  to  his  friends,  he  always  contrived  to  be 
foimd  on  the  side  of  the  successful.  He  liad  been  first  sent  lo 
Ireland  by  parliament,  to  serve  against  the  rebels,  but  desert- 
ing their  cause,  he  returned  a  royalist  to  England,  to  »• 
sist  in  subduing  his  former  employers.  Taken  prisoner  at 
Nantwich,  he  i-emained  two  years  in  the  Tower,  and  when  re- 
leasctl,  was  again  engaged  in  die  parliament  ser^■iee  in  Ir^ 
land,  from  which  he  was  dismissetl  as  suspected.  Wiien 
Charles  II.  invaded  Scotland,  professing  an  ardent  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  he  solicited  and  obtained  a  command  in 
the  army  sent  to  fight  against  him ;  he  Ibllowed  the  ft>rtuiie  of 
Oliver,    and    cn pressed    the   must   prutuuud   attachment    lo 
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Richard  Cromwell;  on  the  momentary  revival  of  the  long  par- 
liament, he  declared  his  entire  devotion  to  it.  While  the  pre- 
mature risings  of^the  royalists  were  crushed,  he  remained  still; 
but  when  Booth  declared  for  a  free  parliament,  the  presby terians, 
if  they  did  not  count  upon  his  assistance,  at  least  calcidated  upon 
his  neutrality.*  Upon  Lambert's  forcible  dispersion  of  the  Rump, 
he  immediately  declared  for  parliament,  and  dismissing  as  many 
of  his  sectarian  officers  as  Jie  could,  he  filled  their  places  with 
old  Scottish  soldiers,  collected  his  scattered  forces^  and  prepared 
for  marching  to  England. 

With  the  most  solemn  imprecations,  he  protested  that  he  had 
no  other  end  in  view  than  the  settlement  of  the  nation  in  a  free 
commonwealth,  and  the  defence  of  godliness  and  godly  men ; 
and  had  the  parliament  been  able  to  r^ain  their  seats,  Monk, 
most  probably,  would  never  have  been  heard  of  as  duke  of  Albe- 
marle. But  he  possessed,  as  general-in-chief  of  the  Scottish 
army,  advantages,  of  which  he  well  knew  how  to  avail  himself; 
his  force  though  small,  were  strictly  disciplined,  and  had  been 
regularly  paid.  The  universal  impression  in  Scotland,  that  be 
was  favourably  inclined  to  the  presbyterian  interest,  enabled 
him  to  anticipate  the  taxes,  and  obtain  an  extraordinary  soib- 
sidy  from  the  commissioners  of  the  shires,  whom  he  hastily  as- 
sembled on  tlie  occasion,  t  To  them  he  recommended  the 
preservation  of  internal  tranquillity,  and  leaving  a  division  of 
his  army  to  assist  them,  he  rendezvoused  the  rest  at  Cold-> 
sti-eam,  and  garrisoned  Berwick.  Here  he  was  met  by  a 
number  of  Scottish  nobles,  who  aflfered  to  raise  a  force  to  assist 
liini ;  lie,  however,  dreading  the  effect  it  might  have  in  England, 
declined  the  offer,  but  promised,  if  necessity  require^  be  would 
retire  upon  Stirling,  and  accept  their  assistanoe.  Lambert 
was  advancing  with  a  superior  force  to  oppose  him,  but  the 
vote  of  parliament  had  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  reduced  to  live  at  free  quarters,  he  rendered  die 
country  hostile  as  he  advanced.  Monk,  who  knew  this,  in 
order  to  procrastinate,  sent  three  officers  to  the  committee  of 
public  safety,  as  if  to  negotiate,  and  likewise  amused  Lambert 

*  Biullie,  p.  438. 

t  Micldleton's  History  of  Edinburgh.     Baillit*s  Letters,  vol.  il  p.  4S7. 
vol..  iV.  3  N 
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with  the  prospect  of  an  amicable  arrangement ;  but  when  lie 
found  the  aspect  of  at&irs  changed,  and  the  prospect  either  of 
establishing  himself,  or  restoring  the  king,  become  probable, 
he  broke  with  the  committee,  alleging  tliat  his  commissioners  luid 
exceeded  their  powers,  and  liis  rival,  the  dupe  of  his  negotia- 
tions, had  in  the  interim  lost  his  army  by  desertion.  The 
members  of  the  late  parliament,  believing,  or  aSecting  to  believe 
the  repeated  solemn  pro ks tuitions  of  ^onk,  re-asscmblcd.  S6th 
December,  sixteen  humlrcd  and  fifty-nine.  Monk  entered 
England  the  2d  January',  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixiy. 
He  was  met  by  a  letter  from  Lenthnl,  the  speaker,  informing 
him  of  the  late  transactions,  thanking  bim  for  his  kind  inten- 
tions, hut  St  the  same  time  hinling,  that,  as  his  presence  in 
London  was  now  rendered  unnecessary',  they  would  willingly 
dispense  with  his  nearer  approach.  He  disregarded  the  message, 
and  continued  his  march,  hut  still  without  publicly  declaring  his 
intentions.  At  York  he  refused  to  concur  with  lord  Fairfax,  who 
wished  to  restore  the  king,  with  such  restrictions  as  would  have 
secured  the  grand  object  for  which  so  much  blood  had  been  shed, 
and  the  nation  convulseil  for  upwards  of  twenty  years ;  and  by 
his  multiplied  oaths  and  asseverations,  collected  arountl  liim  the 
friends  of  parliament,  and  the  military,  who  had  declared 
against  the  house  of  Stuart.  At  his  desire,  also,  James  Sharp, 
minister,  was  sent  by  tlic  Scottish  presbyterians  to  watch  over 
the  welfare  of  their  churcb. 

Probabilities  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  assertion,  tlmt 
Monk,  to  the  last  monicni  of  plausible  hope,  encouraged  the 
idea  of  succeeding  Croinwell,  and  that  it  was  not  till  he 
perceived  die  impracticability  of  diis  scheme,  tliat  he  formed 
the  resolution  of  recalJiiij;  Charles.  Not  long  after  his  ar- 
rival in  London,  the  connuon  council,  dissatisfied  both  with 
parliament  and  the  army,  resolved  that  they  would  pay  no  more 
taxes  til!  levied  by  a  free  parliament,  and  began  to  fortify  the 
city.  Thecouncilofstate,  of  whom  Monk  was  one,  immediately 
ordered  the  general  to  seize  twelve  of  the  common  council  men, 
and  destroy  the  fortifications;  orders  which  he  punctually 
obeyed,  by  arresting  eleven  of  the  members,  and  pulling  down 
the  chains,  gates,  and  portcullises.  Finding  that  this  conduct 
had  endangered  his  interest  in  the  city,  he,  wiili  his  wonted  dis- 
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.simulation,  hiniented  to  the  presbyterian  leaders,  that  the  duty 
had  been  forced  upon  him,  and  declared  himself  for  a  free 
parliament.  The  multitude,  on  being  joined  by  the  chief  of  the 
military,  expressed  their  joy  in  bonfires;  and  "  rumps,"  in  de- 
rision of  the  fragment  of  a  parliament  then  sitting,  were  roasted 
in  every  quarter  of  the  metropolis.  The  secluded  members 
now  returned,  and  a  number  of  the  republicans  leaving  the 
house  in  disgust,  a  majority  of  presbyterians  remained,  who 
voted  the  revival  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  were 
for  proceeding  to  establish  order;  but  Monk,  who  perceived 
that  he  stood  upon  a  precipice,  suspected  by  the  parliament, 
and  not  trusted  by  the  army,  having  obtained  a  vote,  constitut- 
ing him  captain-general  of  the  forces,  desired  them  to  dissolve 
themselves,  and  issue  writs  for  a  new  parliament.  Whatever 
intercourse  Monk  had  with  Charles,  previously  to  the  meeting 
of  this  parliament,  is  very  imperfectly  known;  that  he  had  had 
some,  is  certain ;  but  the  exiled  king,  np  to  nearly  this  date,  had 
certainly  little  reliance  upon  him  for  his  restoration.  He  had 
repaired  to  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  solicit  foreign  assist- 
ance, and  had  conformed  to  the  popish  religion,  in  order  to 
procure  it;  but  he  could  not  procure  an  interview  with  Mazarine, 
and  accepted,  as  a  charitable  donation,  a  few  thousand  pistoles 
from  the  Spanish  minister.  In  despair,  he  had  returned  to 
Brussels,  and,  on  the  re-assembling  of  the  last  parliament,  con- 
bidered  his  affairs  as  desperate.* 

The  majority  of  the  new  parliament,  again  composed  of 
lords  and  commons,  consisted  of  presbyterians  and  cavaliers ; 
and  both  were  willing  to  acquiesce  in  recalling  the  king;  only 
the  former  wished  to  secure  the  liberty  and  religion  of  the 

country ;    the  latter,    the  posts,    places,    and  pensions  of  the 

• 

*  Locke  says,  that  Monk  had  agreed  with  cardinal  Mazarine  to  usurp  the 
supreme  authority,  and  that  Mazarine  had  engaged  to  support  him ;  but  hiii 
wife,  who  was  a  strong  royalist,  had  secreted  herself  behind  the  hangings  of  the 
room,  overheard  the  bargain^  and  communicated  it,  by  her  brother,  to  Sir 
Ashley  Cooper,  who,  summoning  a  council  of  state,  indirectly  chaiged  Monk; 
l)ut  proposed,  that  to  remove  all  suspicion,  be  should  consent,  on  the  instant^ 
to  tukc  uway  their  commissions  from  certain  officers  of  the  army,  and  gire 
them  to  others,  whom  he  named.  By  this  means,  the  army  ceased  to  be  at 
Monk's  devotion,  and  he  became  a  royalist. 
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court.  The  heads  of  the  government  In  Ireland  had  JM^gun  to 
negotiate;  tbe  fleet  was  reiidy  to  join,  nnd  Scotland  was  ripe 
for  receiving  her  king,  when  Mcoik,  whose  intrigue  with 
France  had-  been  discovered,  luid  who  most  have  known  that 
be  was  uniremUy  hated  by  all  parties,  determined  to  rmike  » 
merit  of  neoesitf,  and  promote  (us  own  individual  advance- 
ment* t^  aatrificitig  his  principles,  his  country,  and  his  friends, 
at  Ihe  ibrinfl  of  unlimited  monarchy.*  Sir  John  Grenville,  an 
at^t  from  Charles,  was  tlien  admitted  to  a  private  interview 
with  tbe  general*  and  carried  over  to  tlie  king  professions  of 
loyalty,  and  of  a  desire  to  promote  his  cause ;  at  the  same  time, 
intimating  to  bia  majesty,  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  him  tu 
remove  from  &uascls,  lest  he  might  b<f  detained  as  an  hoiftage 
for  Dunkirk  or  Jamaica ;  with  this  suggestion  the  king  imme- 
diately comjdied,  and  Grenville  returned  to  England. 

At  Boon  as  parliament  met,  from  ilie  tone  of  the  Gpe«che3, 
and  the  nunner  iii  which  ihey  were  heard,  it  was  readily 
perched  that  tbe  restoration  of  the  king  was  anticipated  ;  and 
Sir  John  GreuYtlle  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons 
who  delivered  a  letter  from  tbe  king,  and  a  declaration,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  immediately  read.  The  king  expressed  his 
desire  to  heal  the  bleeding  wounds  of  the  country,  and  ensure 
a  full  and  entire  administrntion  of  justice  throt>^iout  the  land; 
a  free  pardon  and  indemnity  was  granted  to  all,  with  the  in- 
sidious exception  only  of  those  whom  ihe  parliament  sliould 
eKoept!  complete  liberty  of  conscience  was  promised ;  ontl  his 
CtHlseni  to  any  act  of  parliament  that  might  secure  iL  All  soles 
and  alienaticHis  c^land  made  during  the  distractions  were  to  be 
regulated  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  the  army  was  not  only  (a 

*  Monk  had  not  cerlnlnly  determiiied,  March  SCth,  nt  which  time.  Sharp, 
diB  Scotttab  clerical  deputy,  writes  lo  Mr.  Douglas,  that  (he  English,  on  tbe 
diMcrfutiot)  of  the  mmp  pariiament,  were  willing  that  Scotland  ihould  be  *» 
freest  tbey;  but  Hwt "  the  g«ieral  is  tar  keeping  ui  in  lubjecti on,  till  be  lee 
how  matter*  go  in  the  pariiaraent." — WoadroVs  Introduction.  The  wttole 
of  die  corretpondeDce  there,  showa  clearly  the  indeci&ion  of  Monk,  till  all 
hope  of  fail  o>wn  exaltation  hnJ  fled ;  and  accounts  for  hii  hatred  to  the  prcs- 
bfteriani,  whom  be  bad  hitherto  favoured,  a«  they  appear  chiefly  to  hare 
fruiirat«d  hit  idieme*,  and,  to  ihcif  own  destruction,  been  chiefly  inttruaientd 
in  bringing  in  the  king. 
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be  satisfied,  with  regard  to  arrears,  but  continued  in  pay.  The 
commons,  notwithstanding  the  universal  joyous  madness  which 
took  a  momentary  possession  of  the  multitude,  and  carried 
even  the  reflecting  along  with  them,  seemed  willing  that  some 
limitation  should  be  set  to  the  power  of  the  crown ;  and  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  one  of  the  n'-ost  venerated  names  in  English 
history,  proposed  diat  a  committea  might  be  appointed,  to  look 
into  the  propositions  that  had  been  made,  and  the  concessions 
that  had  been  offered  by  the  late  king,  and  from  thence  digest 
such  propositions  as  they  should  think  fit  to  be  sent  over  to 
the  present ;  and  the  motion  was  seconded :  but  Monk,  who 
saw  that  any  conditions  imposed  on  the  monarch  might  operate 
unfavourably  towards  himself,  interposed,  and  informed  the 
house,  tliat  from  the  number  of  incendiaries  in  the  kingdom, 
he  could  not  answer  for  the  peace  either  of  the  nation  or  the 
army,  if  the  treaty  was  delayed. 

Tlie  declaration  of  a  military  chief  in  revolutionary  times, 
is,  in  common,  tantamount  to  a  command ;  and  the  house  of 
commons,  who  dreaded  the  return  of  the  republicans,  and 
were  aware  that  Monk  might,  in  the  present  ferm€nt  of  men's 
minds,  bring  in  the  king  without  them,  swayed  too  by  their 
individual  hopes  or  fears,  acquiesced  with  the  lords  in  commit- 
ting themselves  and  the  nation  entirely  to  the  generosity  of  the 
king.  A  deputation  from  both  houses  was  sent  to  Breda,  to 
invite  him  over ;  and  foreign  powers,  astonished  at  the  unex- 
pected change,  hastened  to  offer  an  assistance  that  was  no 
longer  needed.  He  entered  London  on  his  birtii-day,  the 
twenty-ninth  of  May,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty, 
and,  amid  the  blessings  and  shouts  of  the  multitude,  took 
possession  of  Whitehall;  whence,  twenty  years  before,  his 
father  had  secretly  withdrawn  to  avoid  their  execrations.  But 
there  are  few  instances  of  princes,  who  hare  regained  the 
stations  from  whence  they  had  been  driven,  upon  whom  per- 
sonal or  family  misfortunes  had  ever  any  salutary  effect,  or 
to  whom  the  school  of  adversity  has  been  a  school  of  wisdom. 
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Wevbr  was  a  prince  restored  to  his  duniiiiions  under  fairer 
auspices  than  Charles  11.,  and  never,  if  we  except  the  recent 
instance  of  Ferdinand  i!tu  beloved  toward  Spain,  did  a  prince 
requite  a  people,  who  had  stood  !jy  him  in  the  time  of  his 
lowest  depression,  and  shed  torrents  of  hlood  in  his  behalf,  with 
more  infamous  ingratitude  tliaii  he  did  the  people  of  Scotland. 
The  best  friends  of  the  nionarcliy,  tlie  constitutional  sup- 
porters of  the  throne,  were  rewarded  for  their  attncluneiit 
to  a  family,  whose  priuciplcs  were  incompatible  with  religious 
or  political  freedom,  by  pernecution,  proscription,  and  deatli; 
while  those  who  had  sliulked  in  the  hour  of  danger,  or  who 
apostatized  from  their  earlier  and  more  honourable  pro- 
fession, were  promoted  to  ho  the  scourges  of  tlieir  devoted 
co-patriots,  to  send  them  lo  prison,  banishment,  and  execu- 
tion, to  revel  on  their  fines,  and  to  share  their  estates. 

Immediately  on  the  king's  return,  numbers  of  the  Scottish 
expectants  flocked  to  London,  and,  as  the  ancient  kingdom 
had  r^uned  its  independence,  the  chief  offices  of  state  were 
the  objects  of  pursuit.  To  these  all  who  had  supported  the 
cause  of  royalty  Iwd  claim ;  and,  as  almost  every  noble  family 
in  Scotland  could  plead  dilapidated  estates,  family  sufferings, 
or  persona]  services,  an  arrangement  which  should  include  all 
was  impossible;  and  it  would  have  been  a  painfid  situation  for 
the  king,  had  he  posse><sed  ordinary  feelings,  to  decide  on  tlie 
respective  merits  of  the  applicants.  But  Charles  got  rid  at 
once  of  his  burden  of  gratitude  and  of  any  uneasy  sensaUoni, 
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by  appointing  a   few  of  those  who  had  first  obtained  his  ear, 
and  who  he  thought  would  be  most  subservient  to  his  will,  to 
arrange  his  government.     The  chief  of  his  counsellors   was 
Hide,  shortly  after  created  lord  Clarendon,  a  staunch  cavalier, 
whose  mind  had  become  contracted  and  selfish  in  exile,  and 
who  was  bigotedly  attached  to  episcopacy,  the  establishment 
of  which   he  deemed  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  throne : 
and  the  appointment  of  the  Scottish  officers  of  state  was  un- 
fortunately much  influenced  by  him.       Middleton,    who  had 
risen  from  the  ranks  by  his  valour,*  and  who  possessed  nearly 
all  the  bad  qualities  incidental  to  a  soldier  of  fortune,  was  the 
friend  of  Hide ;  and,  attached  to  no  religion  himself,  was  ready 
to  adopt  and  enforce  whatever  his  patron  chose  to  prescril)e. 
Him,  the  English  chancellor,  procured  to  be  named  commis- 
sioner to  the  next  parliament — an  office  equal  to  vice-king. 
Lauderdale,  who  had  studied  the  king's  temj>er  when  formerly 
with  him,  and  knew  the  immense  advantage  of  being  near  his 
person,  as  soon  as  he  was  set  at  liberty  from  the  tower,  had 
gone  to  Charles  at  the  Hague,  attended  him  home,  and  now 
procured   for  himself  the  office  of  secretary,  as  well  as  to  be 
nominated  Scottish  gentleman  of  tlie  bedchamber.f     The  earl 
of  Rothes  was  appointed  president  of  the  council ;  Glencaim, 
chancellor;  Crawford,  treasurer;  Marischale,  lord  privy  seal; 
Sir  Archibald  Primrose,  clerk-register;^  and  Sir  Jolm  Fletcher, 
lord  advocate. 

*  Middleton  had  been  a  pikeman  in  colonel  Hepburn's  regiment  in  France. 
Kirkton,  p.  66. 

f  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  says  Clarendon,  who  was  jealous  of  Lauderdale's 
influence  with  the  king,  insidiously  proposed  to  him  the  office  of  chancellor, 
and  afterwards,  together  with  Middleton,  proposed  lord  Newburgh  for  the 
secretaryship ;  but  Lauderdale,  who  anxiously  desired  to  remain  in  London, 
obtained  a  pension  for  the  former  secretary,  And  Newburgh  was  preferred  to 
be  captain  of  his  majesty's  guards.     P.  9. 

X  "  Sir  William  Fleming  was  made  clerk  of  the  raster,  a  place  of  great 
<;ain,  for  which  he  was  as  fitt  as  to  be  processor  of  metaphysicks  in  ane  uni- 
versity ;  but  he  was  so  wise  as  to  sell  it  to  Sir  Archibald  Primrose,  who  could 
husband  it  better."  Kirkton,  p.  66.  Mackeiu&ie  alleges,  that  Sir  Archibald's 
"  impudence,  the  iurest  method  of  rising  at  court,"  "  did  procure  it  for  biro ;" 
!)ut  allows  at  the  same  time,  he  paid  a  sum  to  Fleming,  who  had  the  grant. 
Ilibt.  p.  10. 
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As  soon  as  these  higti  situations  were  filled,  severnl  meLt- 
ings  were  held,  by  the  king's  authority,  of  all  the  ScoiiUh- 
men  of  rank  in  London,  nt  the  houxe  of  the  earl  of  Craw- 
ford; when  the  presbyK^riaii;.,  who  were  most  numerous, 
carried,  that  the  commutce  of  estates,  nominated  by  the  par- 
liament held  at  Stirling,  IGoO,  should  manage  all  afiairs  liU 
a  new  parliament  assembled.  At  one  of  these  meetings, 
however,  an  objection  was  siurled  as  to  the  legality  of  tliat  par- 
liament, which  being  afttrwards  extended,  occasioned  all  the 
misfortunes  in  which  Scotland  was  involved  for  upwards  of 
another  quarter  of  a  century.  M'Kenzie  of  Tarbet  insisted 
that  the  parliament  of  166U,  from  which  the  coiumiitec  de- 
rived their  autiiority,  was  neither  legal  nor  free;  but  was.  In 
fact,  a  continuation  of  the  rebellion,  as  nil  the  royalists  who 
had  served  under  Montrose  were  excluded:  the  king  ex- 
pressed his  concurrence  in  the  objection;  nor  was  it  till  after 
the  representations  of  Lauderdale  and  Crawford  had  con- 
vinced him,  that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  i>colland  had 
opposed  Montrose,  and  that  it  would  excite  an  universal 
dissatisfaction,  impolitic,  if  not  dangerous,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era,  that  the  opposition  was  dropped  for  the 
present,  and  the  committee  allowed  to  act. 

In  the  interim,  oa  a  specimen  of  the  conduct  intended  to 
be  adopted  with  regard  to  Scotland,  warrants  were  sent 
down  for  apprehending  Sir  Archibald  Johnston  of  Warriston, 
Sir  John  Cbiesly,  and  Sir  Jnines  Stewart.  Stewart,  who 
was  provost  of  Edinburgh,  was  ordered  in  virtue  of  bis  olTice 
to  seize  Sir  John,  then  in  (lie  city  on  business,  and  carry  him 
to  the  castle.  His  lordship  obeyed,  and  lodged  the  knight; 
but  when  about  to  take  leave,  was  informed  that  he  himself 
was  a  prisoner.  Warriston,  who  was  fortunately  absent,  on 
hearing  of  the  arrest  of  Ins  friends,  left  the  country,  and 
escaped  for  the'Ume.  The  iiiarc|iiis  of  Argyle,  was  about 
the  same  time  seized  in  London.  Upon  hearing  of  the 
gracious  reception  given  to  all  the  Scottish  nobility,  he  had 
sent  his  son,  Lorn,  to  court,  and,  finding  that  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Charles,  was  himself  encouraged  to  proceed  to  the 
capital.  On  his  arrival,  he  went  to  Whitehall,  and  Lorn, 
who  bad  easy  access  to  llic  king,  requested  that  Ids  falbvr 
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niigl)t  be  permitted  tu  kiss  his  majesty's  liaiiil.  Uut  as  llic 
ninrquis  waited  iii  llie  privy  chamber,  which  was  extremely 
crowded  with  English  nobility,  expecting  an  answer  to  his 
son's  application.  Sir  Edward  Walker,  king-at-arms,  inti- 
mated to  him  a  royal  order  for  seizing  his  person  (while  a 
uhisper  circulated  that  be  had  been  accesiaiy  to  the  late 
monarch's  murder);  and  he  was  instantly  hurried  to  the  tower, 
without  being  allowed  to  see  the  king,  although  he  earnestly 
entreated  for  leave  "  only  once  to  speak  to  his  majesty." 

At  Edinburgh  the  committee  of  eatotes  resumed  their  offlcei 
by  dispersing  a  number  of  the  remonstrants,  who  had  as- 
sembled to  frame  an  humble  petitioti  to  the  king,  sending  their 
leaders  to  jail,  and  forbidding  their  again  in«etuig  without 
the  royal  permission.  But  in  order  to  sooth  the  resolutioners 
— who  do  not  appear  to  hare  been  dissatisfied  either  at  the 
treatment  of  their  brethren  or  the  sectaries*—^  letter  was 
sent  down  by  Sharpe,  their  depute,  who  bad  already  betrayed 
them,  from  the  king,  expressing,  in  the  strongest  language, 
Ills  determination  to  preserve  and  protect  the  government  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  as  settled  by  law,  without  violation. 
But  the  fears  of  the  presbyterians  were  kept  awake  by  the 
base  obsequiousness  of  the  committee,  who  hoBleiwd  to  efbce 
llie  inscriptions  from  (he  tombs  of  Henderson  in  £din> 
Inir^ti,  and  George  Gillespie  at  Kirkaldy,  anfl  ordered 
Uuiberford's  Lex  Hex  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  coai- 
iiioii  hangman — acu  not  less  mean  than  useless-f     Nor  were 

•  BailUu,  "  that  modenilt'  wriler,"  na  lii:  is  syleJ  by  Mf.  Laing,  liiiis 
iiiciitiuiij  the  Tate  of  men,  »ho  hnd  at  lea^^t  the  merit  of  coniiitcnc}.  Alter 
snyiny,  "  Tt  was  justice  of  God  brought  Pelcri,  Harrison,  hdiI  other*,  lo  n 
shatncfiil  death,  to  hang  tij)  the  bones  of  Otirer,  Bradthaw,  Ircton,  and  VMe, 
on  the  gibbet  at  Tyburn."  He  adds, "  and  lo  di(igrin«,/fc  two  (Jndii^t,  lii»d 
Millun,  Owen,  and  nthctt  "J'  the  maleficcnl  crcis."     Lelter*,  vol.  ii.  p.  US. 

f  The  Lex  Rex  iltusimtes  and  defends  the  propriety  of  reiisting  tyranoii^al 
i*ay,  while  it  nsnertt  the  neccsiiily  of  upholding  regiment,  »o  long  a>  it 
nnswers  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  established;  and  contrast!  the  absurdity 
of  confounding  the  religioin  <hit}  of  Bcknowtedging  ■•  the  powers  that  be"  ns 
an  ordinnncc  of  God,  and  the  moral  duly  of  submitting  to  them  as  an  human 
institution,  without  whicli.  society  could  not  exiit,  with  thnt  ifrationul 
d,atrin>'  of  passive  obedience,  which  tlw  5up[H>rtera  of  the  Stuartit  so  /eohiuity 
:idvoc:itod,  till  thry  procured  the  final  e»pnl«ion  of  the  race.  It  goeiover  the 
•;miic-  crouud  as  Bncliangn,  but  enforces  it  more  from  Ilie  scriptures,  and  in 
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their  fears  vain ;  Clarendon  had  declared  for  episcopacy,  in 
which  he  was  seconded  by  Middleton  and  Giencaim;  and 
seduced  with  the  offer  of  the  primacy,  Sharpe  aided  by  Us 
most  strenuous  endeavours  the  re^introduction  of  ihatprdbcy 
he  had  solemnly  abjured,  and  the  prostration  of  tb6  systam 
he  had  been  especially  deputed  to  defend. 

Lauderdale  had  made  some  fruitless,  yet  probablyy  at  the 

time,  sincere  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  presbjrtery.     Gk 

was  more  successful  in  procuring  the  removal  of  tlia  Kngliih 

garrisons,  which  Clarendon  wished  to  remain^  as  he  hated 

the  Scots,  whose  fanaticism,  he  said,  was  too  rebeUiona  to 

be  trusted;  and  which  Monk,  now  Albemarle,  also  fOUght  to 

be  kept  up,  in  order  to  gratify  the  officers  and  soldian  who 

had  served  under  him,   and  his  own  avarice,  by  Tolaining 

the  command.     But  Lauderdale  pleaded  the  tried  loyaky  of 

the   Scots,   and,   perhaps,    with  more  effect,  the  money  it 

would  cost  his  majesty  to  maintain  the  citadels :  they  were^ 

therefore,  ordered  to  be  thrown  down,  and  the  groond  and 

materials  disposed  of  under  his  direction : — ^Ayr  to.  the  earl 

of  Eglinton ;  Inverness  to  the  earl  of  Moray ;  and  )Leilh  to 

himself,    with  the  privilege  of  erecting  it  into  a  buigh  of 

regality,  under  the  name  of  Charlestown,  in  honour  of  his 

majesty ;  the  superiority  of  which,  the  city  of  Edinborgh  was 

forced  to  purchase  for  six  thousand  pounds  sterling— 4ine  of 

the  first   specimens   of   the   secretary's  rapacity :    yet  the 

measure  was  grateful  to  the  country  at  large,  who  were  glad 

to  get  rid  of  what  they  considered  as  the  badges  of  slavery.* 

Middleton  entered  Scotland  with  regal  pomp.    At  Mosad- 

burgh  he  was '  met  by  a  thousand  horse,  and  almost  all  the 

nobility  vied  in  doing  homage  to  the  representative  of  the 

sovereign.     His  sumptuous  mode  of  living  was  not  less  re* 


particular ,  has  an  admirable  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  o< 
by  king  James,  Barclay,  and  others,  from  the  famous  psisage  in  the  Km  Book 
of  Samuel.  Many  of  the  questions  discussed  in  it  are  now  olwoletei  bnt  is 
sound,  masculine  reasoning,  delifered  in  perspicuous,  energetic  ^imgjnigft  It 
will  stand  comparison  with  any  production  of  that  day ;  and  had  the  honoor, 
of  which  it  was  not  unworthy,  of  being  burned  along  with  the  poBtiGal  works 
of  Buchanan  and  Milton. 
*  MaiilaniPs  Hist.  p.  99. 
79 
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mnrkable  for  its  splendour  and  expense,  than  far  its  vicions 
extravagance  and  riot :  and,  while  the  nation  hailed  the  un- 
wonted spectacle,  they  lamented  the  more  than  usual  profli- 
gacy of  a  court.  Parliament  was  opened  with  the  utmost 
magnificence  on  the  Itrst  of  January,  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one;  when  the  regalia,  which  had  been 
secreted  in  the  north  by  Sir  John  Keith,  the  earl  Marischal's 
third  son,  was  produced,  and  carried :  the  crown  by  the  earl 
of  Crawford  ;  the  sceptre  by  the  earl  of  Sutherland ;  and  the 
sword  by  the  earl  of  Marr.  It  was  most  numerously  attended ; 
and  never  did  a  more  obsequious  assemblage  convene. 
The  nobles  were  all  anxious  to  be  present ;  and  the  members 
for  counties  and  burghs,  who  had  been  chosen,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  their  ultra-royalty,  pressed  forward,  to  evince  the 
propriety  of  the  choice.  All  the  leading  men  whose  devo- 
tion to  the  crown  was  dubious,  were  either  imprisoned,  or 
cited  to  appear  as  delinquents;  and,  as  an  act  of  indemnity 
had  intentionaUy  been  witheld,  the  majority  of  those  who 
might  have  advocated  the  rights  of  the  people  were  either 
excluded  the  assembly,  or  forced  to  surrender  their  principles 
to  their  fenrs. " 

The  session  was  opened  by  a  sermon,  preached  by  Mr. 
Robert  Douglas ;  afler  which,  Middleton  produced  his  com- 
mission; and  the  earl  of  Cassi Is  moved  that  the  president 
should  be  chosen  :  an  act,  however,  had  been  previously 
prepared,  reccinding  the  parliament's  privilege  of  electing 
their  own  president,  and  restoring  that  seat  to  the  chancellor, 
in  virtue  of  his  oflice;  it  passed  unanimously,  and  Glencaim 
accordingly  took  his  seat.  Annexed  to  this  act  was  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  to  be  taken  by  members  of  parliament,  con- 
taining an  acknowledgment  of  the  king,  as  the  only  supremo 
governor  of  the  kingdom,  over  all  persons,  and  in  all  cases, 
coupled  with  an  abjuration  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  foreign 
prince,  power,  state,  or  person,  civil  or  ecclesiastical:  an 
ensnaring  clause,  intended  to  delude  the  scrupulous;  as  if  the 
supremacy  allowed  to  the  king  were  only  asserting  the  right 
of  a  christian  magistrate,  in  opposition  to  the  dominion  of  ihe 
pope.     The  presbyterians  viewed  it  ns  the  trnnsfetance  of  nn 

•  M»ckcni;if,  p.  M.     Daillic,  vol.  ii,  |i.  -H:'.     Diirnflt,  vol,  i.  p.  lAl. 
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antichristian  power  from  the  pontiff  to  the  soTereigDy  and  re* 
fused  to  take  it :  the  earl  of  Cassils  and  the  laird  of  Kilbinuc^ 
however,  alone,  in  parliament,  declined  the  oath^  unlett  alWwed 
to  limit  the  roya)  supremacy  to  civil  matters.*  It  waa  tbtto  pn^ 
posed  to  elect  the  lords  of  the  articles ;  but  this  was  oppaaMl 
by  Tweedale  and  Tarbet,  who  contended  that  the  inatitttliaa 
of  that  committee,  being  founded  merely  upon  paiiiamaBtaiy 
usage,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  ought  not  to  be  ragnmed; 
that  it  was  a  delegation  of  power  which  parKamart  wan  not 
warranted  in  transferring,  they  being  only  delegates 
selves ;  and  their  previous  rote  prelimited  the  vote  of 
ment:  the  objections  were,  however,  over-ruled^  tlieold 
revived,  and  afterwards  was  formally  established  by  law.f 

Previously  to  this  the  meetings  of  parliament  bad 
early  in  the  day;  but  the  basiness,  after  tlie  appoiril 
of  that  committee,  admitting  of  little  debate,  their 
were  commonly  held  in  the  afternoon :  an  hmovatioa 
dnced  by  the  midnight  orgies  of  the  palace^  fiiequeatlj 
tracted  till  morning;  from  the  effects  of  which  the  Hobilily 
had  scarcely  recovered  when  called  upon  to  Iq^Mftte,  m:  the 
most  critical  conjuncture  in  which  a  nation  could  be  ptaeed; 
and  their  acts  accorded  with  such  previous  prepasatioih 
They  proceeded  to  assert  the  prerogative  in  its  fullest 
The  nomination  of  the  officers  of  state,  counsellors^  aod 
of  session,  was  declared  an  inherent  privilege  of  the 
which  his  sacred  majesty  and  bis  royal  successors  hold 
from  God  Almighty ;  the  power  of  the  militia^  of  ealKng' and 
dissolving  all  parliaments,  or  public  assembBes,  wcfe  de» 
clared  to  reside  in  the  sovereign  al(»ie,  and  any  sodi 
meeting,  held  by  any  of  the  lieges,  upon  any  preleBl 
whatever,  was  declared  high  treason;  as  it  was  touapi^  tbe 
act  that  made  it  so.  The  national  covenant  waa  first  assaiM 
indirectly,  by  an  act  asserting  the  king's  royal  prefogaiisa 
in  the  making  of  leagues,  and  the  convention  of  liie  iiibjuUSj 


«  They  afterwards  withdrew  from  the  kooie,  the  only  kSe  Wa^  fal 
the  members  of  a  Scottish  parliament  cosid  then  cxprtst  their  oppodtloBi  Ar 
although  the  commiMioner  assented  to  such  beisg  tbs  mesDii^ef  tbesalK 
he  would  not  allow  the  explanation  to  be  registered. 

t  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Pari.  vol.  vii.   M^Kcnzie,  p.  17.  Wodrow,  volL  p. 
25.     Baillic,  vol.  ii.  p.  451,    Lamont's  Diary. 
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which  having  passed  without  opposition,  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant  was  then  annulled,  and  its  renewal,  without 
his  majesty's  special  warrant  and  approbation,  prohibited 
under  the  severest  penalties.  To  avoid  voting  upon  this 
question,  many  of  the  members  absented  tbemselves;  but 
Balmerino,  Cowper,  and  some  others,  absolutely  withdrew. 
The  ministers  made  one  attempt  to  stop  the  torrent ;  but  it 
was  an  expiring  effort :  they  met  in  their  provincial  synods, 
and  were  preparing  to  frame  supplications,  when  they  were 
visited  by  messengers  from  parliament,  and  ordered  to 
disperse  under  pain  of  treason.  In  the  height  of  their  zeal 
for  their  restored  monarch,  the  estates,  notwithstanding  their 
exclamations  against  the  oppression  of  the  usnrper,  offered 
the  king  for  life  an  yearly  subsidy  to  the  same  amount,  forty 
thousand  pounds  sterling :  thirty-two  thousand  of  which  to 
be  levied  out  of  the  excise  on  ale  and  beer;  and  eight 
thousand  out  of  the  customs,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
a  guard  of  horse  and  foot,  to  secure  the  internal  tranquillity 
of  the  state.  The  effects  of  this  tax,  which  was  rigorously 
exacted,  were  ruinous  to  Scotland:  the  money,  instead  of 
circulating  through  the  land,  as  in  the  days  of  Cromwell, 
and  being  increased  by  the  remittances  from  England,  was 
either  suffered  to  lie  idle  in  the  castle,  after  it  was  collected, 
or  carried  by  courtiers  out  of  the  country.* 

But  the  wildest  and  most  outrageous  proceeding,  what 
struck  at  the  foundation  of  all  legal  security,  and  went  to 
overturn  the  essential  principles  of  government,  was  the  in- 
troduction of  a  general  recissory  act,  not  to  repeal  particular 
acts  of  parliament,  but  to  annul  the  parliaments  themselves. 

*  The  remarks  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie  Ofi  this  subject,  evince  bow  dif- 
ferently men  sometiofies  feel,  hi  cases  which  reach  their  own  pockets,  from 
what  they  do  in  oppressions  that  bear  down  the  liberties  of  thdr  country. 
Sir  George  justified  the  most  despotic  measures  of  the  worst  times.  But  of 
this  he  says,  "  Subsidies  are  in  this,  like  to  the  devil;  both  are  more  easily 
raised  than  laid.  Pardon  me  reader  to  rntreat  thee,  that  if  ever  thou  become 
a  member  of  parliament,  thou  consider  what  curses  are  daily  poured  out  by 
the  many  poor,  hungry,  and  oppressed  creatiires»  upon  such  as  are  an  acces- 
sion to  the  iai|)osing  of  taxes;  for  they  not  only  torment  poor  people  for  the 
|)resent,  but  they  make  way  for  new  ones,  and  new  taxes  are  the  only  means 
to  make  old  ones  seem  easy.**     Hist,  of  Scotland,  p.  52. 
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Tlie  ioriis  of  the  articles,  tired  of  tlie  labour  of  rescinding  in 
detnil,  were  anxious  to  gel  rid  of  all  the  troublesome  restraints 
upon  the  prerogative  by  one  dashing  sweep  ;  and  a  jocular  re- 
mark of  Primrose,  that  the  better  and  shorter  way  would  be 
to  declare  all  the  proceedings  since  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  thirty-three  irrejpilar  and  unconstitutional,  was  adopted 
by  the  junto  at  a  debauch  :  the  draught  of  a  bill  to  thii 
effect,  carried  at  the  board  by  drunken  acclamation,  was 
passed  by  the  articles  without  inquiry,  and  next  day  sent 
to  be  ratified  in  parliament.  In  the  parliament,  however,  il 
encountered  an  unlooked  for  opposition.  The  grounds  upon 
which  the  measure  was  supported  were,  that  all  the  par- 
liaments which  had  met  since  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-three  were  held  without  the  authority  of  the  sovereign, 
and  were  in  fact  a  series  of  rebellions;  that  it  was  necessary 
to  secure  his  majesty's  prerogative  for  calling  and  dissolving 
parliaments,  asserted  in  their  late  act,  by  rescinding  all  these 
which  had  met  without  his  warrant,  sat  after  he  had  dissolied 
them,  or  had  continued  without  the  presence  of  the  com- 
missioner. But  there  were  two  parliaments,  of  which  il  was 
necessary  to  dispose,  the  one  at  which  the  king's  father  had 
presided  himself,  accompanied  by  his  ordinary  attendants,  and 
under  no  restraint,  the  other,  convoked  by  ebpecial  direction, 
for  approving  the  engagement;  and  a  third,  held  by  tiis 
present  majesty  in  person.  To  none  of  these  could  the 
alleged  Informality  apply;  they  were  regularly  constituted, 
and  were  formally  sanctioned  by  the  king;  and  if  they  were 
annulled  by  the  present  parliament,  a  succeeding  parliatlKflt 
might  annul  it  In  its  turn,  and  thus  the  foundations  of  public  . 
security  be  entirely  destroyed. 

This  summary  procedure,  which  was  evidently  and  avowedly  . 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  presbyterian  form 
of  church  governmenl,  and  introducing  episcopacy,  had 
ranged  against  It  all  who  still  adhered  to  that  form  from 
principle,  or  who  were  ashamed  of  such  an  open  dereliction 
of  what  the  nation  had  so  keenly  contended  for,  and  to  which 
the  great  body  of  the  people  were  affectionately  attaclied; 
I>esides,  a  number  who  were  concerned  in  the  cngngemeni, 
and  others  who,  having  shared   in  the  spoils  of  llic  limut 
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treaibled  ibr  an   act  that  would  go  to  annihilate  the  tenures 
of  their  property,  or  the  legality  of  particular  indemnities. 
But  the  majority  of  the  objectors  were  silenced  by  the  intro- 
duction  of  an  express  salvo,    that  all  such  persons  as  had 
obtained  private   rights  or  securities  from  any  of  the   par- 
liaments, or  any,  deriving  power  from  them,  should  be  secure, 
except  they  were  excluded  from  the  act  of  indemnity ;  and 
the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  few  old    consistent  covenanters 
were    exerted  in  vain,  nor  were  they  able  to  persuade  the 
pusillanimous  sycophants,  that  when  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  country  could  be  thus  dispensed  with,  there  remained  but 
little  security  for  personal  property.     Thus  the  most  valuable 
privileges  the  nation  had  recovered ;  the  liberties  and  trien- 
nial succession  of  parliaments ;    the  choice  of  the  lords  of 
articles ;    the  freedom  of  debate ;    the   independence  of  the 
judges ;  all  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  presbyterian  con- 
stitution ;  and  the  ruins  of  that  church  formed  the  base  on 
which  the  despotism  of  the  state  was  to  be  erected. 

Even  Middleton,  after  the  fumes  of  his  temporary  phrenzy 
had  dissipated,  perceived  the  danger  of  establishing  so 
monstrous  a  precedent,  and  hesitated  before  he  would  finally 
sanction  the  measure.  He  despatched  Mungo  Murray,  brother 
to  the  earl  of  Athol,  to  consult  the  king ;  but  his  minister. 
Clarendon,  as  soon  as  he  read  the  communication,  sent  an 
express  in  return  to  the  commissioner,  expressing  his  surprise, 
that  he  should  delay  getting  passed  a  proposal  so  conducive 
to  his  majesty's  interest.  When  the  act  passed,  the  minority 
had  dwindled  down  to  forty.  The  reversal  of  the  forfeiture 
of  Montrose,  and  the  other  ultra-royalists  followed,  and  their 
bodies,  which  had  been  deposited  in  unhallowed  graves,  were 
raised  with  much  ceremony,  and  re-intered  with  most  imposing 
funeral  pomp  in  sacred  ground.  The  mutilated  remains  of 
the  marquis  were  carried  from  the  abbey,  whither  they  had 
been  brought,  to  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  and  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  his  grandfather,  who  had  died  viceroy  of  Scotland ; 
the  parliament  and  magistracy  of  Edinburgh  attending  in 
their  robes  upon  the  occasion.* 

♦  "  Ther  was  out  of  Edin.  Wast  Port,  Potcra,  out  of  Leilh,  Letth  Wynd, 
uikI  Cauogait,  25  cotiips.  fute,  al  in  good  kippage  and  weal  armed,  draun 
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As  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  such  an  assembly^  their 
last  deeds  werci  to  seal  tlieir  own  infamy,  in  the  DoUestaad 
best  blood  of  their  country,  Archibald,  marquis  of  Aigyle'«y  and 
James  Guthrie's,  minister  of  Stirling.     The  marquisf  who  had 
been  sent  down  from.  London  along  with  Swiotoiiy  by  aea,  in 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  lodged  in  the  castle  of  Edinbsi]^ 
was  now  brought  to  take  his  trial.    His  indictmenti  oonaistiag 
of  fourteen  different  charges,  comprehended  a  narrative  of  iha 
whole  transactions  in  Scotland,  from  the  first  of^KMUtioii  to 
the  king,  till  its  final  subjugation  under  Cromwdl^  id  all  of 
which,  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and  of  n^hich  he  was  oc* 
cused  of  being  the  chief  instigator  and  prime  mover — that -he 
called  the  convention  of  estates  in  1643--entertd  iolo  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant  with  England — that  he  wee  goillj 
of  the  retaliation   in  the  western  isles,  and   a  party  to-  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  the  royalists — that  he  was  acoesaacf  to. 
the  delivering  up  of  the  late  king  at  Newcastle^  oppoaed  the 
engagement,  clogged  his  majesty's  invitation,  cooamted  to  the 
murder  of  Montrose,  and  finally,  that  he  complied  with  the 
usurper,   and  opposed  the  adherents  of  the  kii^    Aigyl^ 
in  an  extemporaneous  reply,  expressed  the  joy  he  Mtet  the 
restoration  of  his  majesty,  and  enumerating  the  aereioae  he 
had  performed,  and  the  marks  of  favour  he  had  received^  Jioth 
from  him  and  bis  royal  father,  desired  the  parliaaaeBi.  to 


up  in  the  Abbaj^  cloi :  the  whole  streetti*  from  the  AUbay  gM^ 
bides  with  some  of  said  coaipanies  to  the  mcrcat  cross,  and  ther.jdrtw  np 
in  bodies  upon  both  sydis  of  the  streettis,  thereafter  the  kio^loveMnl 
l)cing  likewayis  draiiin  up  in  the  Abbay  clos,  marched  up  the  ***fr^iy^^  ml 
tlie  foot  companies  in  good  order,  with  trumpetts  and  dradn  swdrdii^'aBd 
marched  the  length  of  the  lane  mercat,  where  the  drawin  op  aei  Mbod 
in  order:  all  the  bellis  of  Edinburgh  and  Cannogait  lytngiDgalL  tiio  ei^li^, 
with  the  great  common  bell  jowing  and  tolling.  At  lifting  of  the  comei  fpt 
of  the  Abbey  kvk,  the  haill  cannon  of  the  castele,  the  hsdll  foot  cooHNUiiei 
of  £din.  Leith,  &c.,  with  the  k*s.  love  guard,  gave  all  fire  at  m^  with 
tuking  of  drums,  sound  of  trumpetts,  and  ringing  of  bcIHs,  and  at  the  h^oiiig  of 
the  church,  the  second  volley,  and  the  third  at  hb  interring.*^  TIm  lollHirfiies 
were  concluded  with  a  most  sumptuous  supper  and  banquet,  atthe  apraw 
of  Montrose's  house,  with  concerts  of  music,  and  all  sorts  of  umtbuu^  ftr 
**  At  this  heroic's  funerall,  the  fricndis  rejoiced,"  **  and  the  enemief  nmnied, 
ane  paradox  indeed,"  Order  of  Montroise's  Funcralics)  &c.  App^idiz'  to 
Mem.  of  Montrose.    ' 
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consider,  how  unlikely  it  was,  that  he  should  have  ever 
harboured  a  thought  to  their  disadvantage;  with  Paul,  in 
another  case,  he  might  say,  the  things  alleged  against  him 
could  not  be  proven;  but  this  he  would  confess,  that,  in  the 
way  allowed  by  solemn  oaths  and  covenant)),  he  served  his  God, 
his  country,  and  his  king.  He  entreated  those,  who  were 
cnpable  of  understanding,  when  those  things  now  charged 
upon  him  as  crimes  were  enacted,  to  recollect  the  state  of 
the  kingdom,  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  bow  both 
tliemsclves  and  others  were  carried  irresistibly  along  by  the 
current  of  events,  without  any  rebellious  intentions;  besides,  be 
had  been  among  the  last  that  had  entered  into  the  confederacy, 
and  taken  the  covenants.  The  transactions  of  public  bodies, 
or  of  officers  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  state,  bad  never 
been  held  treason,  nor  was  he  responsible,  in  his  individual 
capacity,  for  all  the  deeds  of  that  party  to  which  he  belonged. 
The  cruelties  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  his  clan,  he 
averred,  were  greatly  exaggerated,  yet  unhappily  too  wdl 
justified,  by  the  terrible  devastation  to  which  their  district  had 
been  repeatedly  exposed;  and  the  extent  <rf  their  own  previotu 
calamity,  would  extenuate,  if  it  did  not  exeajpate  tfae  crime: 
but  be  that  as  it  might,  the  blame  could  never  attach  to  bint, 
who  wns  in  England  when  these  cruelties  took  place.  IJie 
surrender  of  the  king  was  the  act  of  s  parliament  at  which 
lie  was  not  so  much  as  present:  nor  was  there  the  shadow  of 
proof  that  he  ever  advised  the  death  of  his  sacred  majesty] 
nn  e^tecrable  deed,  at  which  be  had  ever  expressed  his  ab- 
horrence, and  for  wjiich,  could  the  smallest  evidence  be  ad- 
duced, he  should  ask  no  mercy.  He  could  acquit  himself  of 
disloyalty,  even  in  thought;  and  for  whatever  other  error  or 
fnult  he  might  have  been  guilty  previously  to  the  year  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-one,  he  pled  his  majesty's  in- 
demnity, granted  in  the  parliament  nt  Perth  that  year.  As 
to  what  was  done  by  him  under  the  usurpers,  they  were 
common  compliances.  In  which  all  the  kingdom  equnliy  shared, 
and  for  which,  many  had  the  sanction  of  his  majesty  himself; 
who  declared,  that  he  thought  it  prudence,  and  not  rebellion, 
for  honest  men  to  preserve  their  estates  from  ruin,  and  reserve 
themselves,  till  God  shouhl  show  some  probable  way  for  his 
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return.  Amoncr  all  >%ho  complied  passivelj,  iKMde  wiu}  tes» 
favoured  thaa  himself;  what  he  did,  was  really  in  selMcfielice 
'^  And  how  could  I  suppose/'  added  he,  <<  that  I  was  acting 
criminally,  when  the  learned  gentleman  who  now  acts  ialiit 
majesty's  advocate,  took  the  same  oaths  to  the  commcaiireakb 
wilh  myself?'  Sir  John  Fletcher,  the  lord  advocate^  wko^ 
notwithstanding  all  his  effrontery,  could  not  help  feelittig  ihm 
unanswerable  force  of  such  an  appeal,  endeavoured  to' wetktn 
its  influence  by  the  most  indecent  interrnptioo ;  the  miffqnb 
meekly  replied,  he  had  learned  in  the  school  of  advenitjr  to 
suffer  reproach. 

After  he  had  finished,  the  advocates,  Messrs.  Snclairy 
Cunningham,  and  Mackenzts,*  (aflerwards  Sir  Gkeorg^piw^ 
tested,  that  as  they  pleaded  for  the  marquis  by  ordeif  of^im^ 
liament,  in  an  action  for  treason,  and,  as  some  obterriitioiis 
might  escape  them  which  might  be  interpreted'  as  tfrtiiihaMri 
that  they  should  not  be  responsible  for  them.  Biit  ftiief^ 
liament  would  not  admit  the  protestation  hstf  wndte :  thai 
pretext,  they  might  utter  things  pvejndfeial  to  Mr  nlqW^e 
government,  and  they  were  therefore  infonned,  (hatidMf 
speak  upon  their  baaard^f 

His  lordship  then  gave  in,  by  the  advice  of  his 
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*  Wodrow  calls  them  judge  Kenr,  Messrs,  Andrew  and  Itdbett' 
together  with  Messrs.  Cimmnglram  and  M*Kentie;  but  at  Sir  HkoigB^'MiU 
of  them  hisisd^  and  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  otbir^  I IMM  ftiewsA 
hb  account.  •':.'.:  "i^.;?/- 

t  Perhaps  a  more  abominable  statute^  dian  tbat  of  **  le»iin|  H^|tis|yf 

never  existed  under  any  government.    If  a  man  pled  for  the  ri||jl}^^  oC  hii 

country  in  parliament,  he  was  liable  according  to  it  to  be  tried  fot  Idjfik  tteJeeiji 

as  attempting  to  render  the  subject  dissatisfied  whb  the  con^ttf^M^wtriKHil 

If  the  most  flagrant  atUck  upon  pubfic  llbcrtf  was-bcbught  lbnl|M  4e^& 

meeting  of  the  estates,  in  the  shape  of '^  An  Act,"  whsaw  ofysiiJffa^ilHi 

liable  to  the  highest  penalties  of  law^  as  creating  diskg^al^  jn  tbf  |liig||a^  ae4 

if  on  a  criminal  trial  the  accused  justified  himself,  by  produeiqg  ths'spnift 

wanton  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  be  wis  BfUa  is 

be  found  guilty  of  death,  for  stirrmg  up  mischief  between  tbe  Ittaf  iM  ihs 

people !    On  this  trial,   the  advocates  were  sot  aUowsd  4^  Mng  IbMMril 

exculpatory  proo^  or  produce  recrirainatiag  (acts,  but  attha'liulBri'af  biim 

themselves  tried  for  a  crime  of  the  same  magnitude  with  that  of  ll^;f^S|pal 

they  were  appointed  to  defend  ! !    Had  no  other  benefit  accrued  .tp'Sgortjiidl 

from  the  revolution  than  getting  rid  of  this  horrible  law,  that  ev^  wdaU 

jusiW  have  been  stvled  glorious. 
79 
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petition  to  be  tried  before  the  justice  court:  his  itidictinent 
being  so  intricate  that  it  would  require  learned  judges,  nqr 
was  it  to  be  supposed  that  every  gentleman  or  burgess  was 
tpiuliHed  to  decide  upon  points  of  law,  neither  were  they  his 
peers.  The  prosecuting  party,  who  were  set  upon  his  ruin, 
caught  at  this,  which  they  construed  into  a  declining  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  marquis  was  desired  either  to  own  the-petition^ 
or  point  out  who  had  written  it,  that  thejr  might  be  proceeded 
against.  From  this  perplexing  dilemma  he  was  extricated  by 
his  counsel,  who  acknowledged  and  were  under  the  necessity 
of  pleading  long  to  justify  it:  the  prayer  of  tlie  petition  was 
refused ;  but,  as  a  wonderful  display  of  the  mercy,  equity^  and 
indulgence  of  the  court,  the  counsel  were  pardoned  I  The 
pannePs  advocates  then  prayed  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
lead  exculpatory  proof,  but  this  also  was  reibsed,  and  the 
defences,  replies,  duplies,  and  triplies,  were  ordered  to  be 
given  in  in  writing:  the  charges  were^  however,  restricted  to 
acts  since  the  year  1651,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from 
the  king,  ordering  the  crown  lawyers  not  to  proseoate;  for  mp 
oHence  previous  to  the  indemnity  of  Stirling,  obtained  by 
Lauderdale,  on  purpose  to  protect  his  own  partictilar  friends; 
>vho  might  have  otherwise  beeh  obnoxious  to  the  rl^etog^  bf 
avarice  of  the  commissioner,  and  the  intercession  of  liprp^ 
who  remained  at  LondoUt  to  manage  his  father's :busine^,,io:> 

To  counteract  this  influence,  whioh  the  commisekMMff 
feared,  the  carls  of  Olencaim  and  Rothes  were  des^tcbed 
to  T.ondon,  where  the  former  applied  himself  SttCCe$^nI^  to 
the  cold-hearted  Monk  and  the  bigotecL  Garendon ;  while 
the  latter  reminded  Lauderdale  of  Argyle^s  former  oppo* 
sition,  and  the  danger  of  allowing  him  to  e»Gape^-**-as  from 
his  abilities  much  was  to  be  dreaded  should  he  Tegain  his 
influence  in  the  state  ; — and  all  future  appUtdtionfi  ibt^  merc^ 
were  in  vain. 

The  relevancy  of  the  indictment  being  idiscussedf  a  protif 

was  allowed  on  all  the  charges  after  the  year  1651;  when  a 

mini  her  of  witnesses  having  been  examined,  nothing  deadly  wi»i 

expiscated,  and  the  earl  Loudon  had  addressed  the  house,  !ri 

I  long,  eloquent,  and  argumentative  speech,  M^hich  apparently 
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made  a  strong  impression,  as  the  judges  were  all  as  deqrfj 
implicated  in  crime  as  the  accused;  but  just  as  the  eoartwere 
about  to  consider  the  whole  matter,  and  while  it  yet  Irang  .im 
doubt,  and  appearances  seemed  in  favour  of  bis  lordship^'  » 
messenger  who  had  come  express  from  London,  knodud 
violently  at  the  door  of  the  parliament  house :  upon  his  adbttt- 
sion,  he  presented  a  packet  to  the  commissioner,  whick  evciy 
one  concluded  contained  a  remission,  or  some  other  wamait  in 
favour  of  the  marquis,  especially  as  the  bearer  was  a  CampiieU* 
But  upon  the  packet  being  opened,  to  the  utter  anMUMOwnt 
of  Argyle's  friends,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  a  gnat  manj 
letters,  addressed  by  his  lordship  to  Monk,  whila  Im  was 
governor  of  Scotland,  and  which,  with  unparalleled  bufltteai, 
be  had  reserved,  to  see  if  they  were  absolutdy  neceaauy; 
and  having  been  informed  by  the  commissioner's  envojs  of 
the  scantiness  of  the  proof,  he  had  sent  post  by  an 
courier.*  The  letters  thus  infamously  [nrodaced  were 
as  to  the  fact  of  compliance  with  the  ntnrpnrf  thai  ii^  af 
being  a  passive,  where  Monk  himself  had  been  an 


*  Mr.  Rose,  in  his  remarks  on  Mr.  Fox's  history,  sfkar  ^*r^T**1  the 
evidence  for  his  assertion,  copied  from  Burnet,  tiiat  Monk  dstrrared  np  the 
letters  of  Argyle,  on  which  he  was  condemned,  an^  addncTiig  pA  MfSiJuui 
exculpatory  proof  for  the  renegade,  thus  condndes:  "It  il  hsidly  ^aHUm  lb 
oonorive,  that  stronger  evidence  couki  be  given  in  eay  caasb  t0 
negative,  than  is  here  given,  to  prove  the  fidsebood  of  the  hahapfb 
He  must  therefore  believe,  that  if  Mr,  Fox  Ad  informed  himfelf  ,Allj^  |Ba  tlie 
subject,  he  would  have  been  induced  to  forbear  the  positive  rondwiMrdqa  ef 
Monk,  and  the  consequent  severe  censure  upon  him.**  ,  ObservaflbiiC  |k  M. 
So  easy  is  it  to  raise  pUiudblc  objections  in  the  fkce  of  dhect 
Laing,  in  a  note  to  hb  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  413,  triumphantly 
himself  and  Mr.  Fox  from  any  rash  assumption,  on  the  nMpe'flnliiQa|p;:tf 
Burnet,  in  the  present  instance,  and  the  incontrovertible  evidance  of  8|r 
George  Mackenzie  now  puts  the  fact  wholly  out  of  doubt.  The  oidy  apob» 
for  this,  and  several  o^er  blunders,  committed  by  Mr.  Roae^  Is  wwa  fie 
himself  offers.  **  That  it  had  not  been  in  his  power  to  emphqr  maqf  flMHa 
weeks  in  the  composition  of  his  observations  than  Mr.  Fex  <fid  yam  fal  the 
composition  of  his  work."  Introduction,  p.  S6.  It  would  hatve  bssn.'^iMllar 
reason  for  his  not  writing  at  all.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  an  escme  Sue 
Mr.  Hose's  anxiety  to  clear  the  fame  of  a  callous  villain,  who  oouM  belngf 
his  king,  his  country,  or  his  friend,  with  equal  cool,  deliberate  fiicili^i 
it  suited  his  interest  so  to  do. 
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and  on  this  ground  alone,  was  the  noble  pannel  found  guilty 
of  treason,  by  the  majority  of  a  parliament,  almost  all  of 
whom  were  more  culpable  than  he. 

Next  day  he  was  forfeited,  and  the  manner  of  his  being 
executed  being  put  to  the  vote,  **  hang  or  head,"  it  was 
carried  that  he  should  be  beheaded,  and  that  his  head  should 
be  placed  on  the  same  pinnacle,  at  the  end  of  the  tolbooth, 
where  Montrose's  had  been  formerly  fixed.  He  received  his 
sentence  kneeling,  which  was  pronounced  by  the  earl  of 
Crawford;  on  rising,  he  said,  he  remembered  that  he  had  first 
put  the  crown  upon  the  king's  head,  and  added,  he  hoped 
God  would  bestow  on  him  a  crown  of  glory,  for  he  ever  wished 
him  well.*  The  parliament  seemed  much  afiected  with  this  sad 
instance  of  the  mutability  of  fortune,  and  his  lordship's  bumble,  - 
composed  demeanour,  drew  tears  even  from  his  enemies ;  yet 
when  he  requested  a  delay  only  of  ten  days,  till  his  sentence 
should  be  communicated  to  the  king,  they,  with  the  inconsist* 
ency  and  inhumanity  so  common  among  collective  bodies, 
refused  him  the  respite,  and  sent  him  to  the  common  jail  among 
the  ordinary  prisoners,  for  the  two  last  days  they  allowed  him 
to  prepare  for  death. 

The  marchioness  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  tolbooth, 
to  whom  he  said  as  he  entered,  **  they  have  given  me  till 
Monday  to  be  with  you,  my  dear;  therefore,  let  us  improve 
it."  She,  embracing  him,  wept  bitterly,  and  in  an  agony, 
exclaimed,  ^^  the  Lord  will  require  it,  the  Lord  will  require 
it !"  He  spent  the  Sabbath  not  only  calmly  but  cheerfully, 
in  exercises  of  devotion,  with  several  ministers  who  were 
permitted  to  attend  him;  to  whom  he  remarked,  that  he  was 
naturally  of  a  timorous  disposition,  and  bade  them  observe 
how  wonderfully  he  was  delivered  from  all  fear.  At  his  own 
desire,  his  lady  took  her  leave  of  him  on  the  Sabbath  night, 

*  Mr.  Laing,  following  Wodrow,  makes  the  marquis  say^  **  I  have  placed  the 
crown  upon  his  head,  and  this  is  my  reward !  but  he  hastens  me  to  a  better  crown 
than  his  own.**  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  16.  I  have  preferred  Sir  George  Mackeazte's 
account,  which  is  more  in  consonance  with  Ai^gyle's  bdiaviour,  who  believed 
thai  the  king  would  have  pardoned  him  had  he  got  an  application  made,  and 
who  was  leaving  his  widow  and  family  dependant  on  Charles'  mercy. 
Hist.  p.  40.— His  head  remained  exposed  till  June  8tb>  1664,  when  it  wai 
taken  down,  and  placed  beside  the  body. 
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after  which,  he  passed  some  hours  in  nntnterruptcd  mad 
pleasant  sleep.  On  the  morning  of  Monday,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  king,  asserting  his  innocence,  recommendtng  lik 
widow  and  family  to  tiis  majesty's  protection,  and  reqnestiiig 
that  his  just  debts  might  be  allowed  to  be  paid  out  of  iiis 
estate.  He  dined  with  his  friends  precisely  at  twelve  ifdatkf 
after  which  he  retired  for  prayer,  and  on  rejoining  the  coiD|Nniyf 
appeared  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy:  as  he  was  quitting  the  jmI^  he 
observed  to  some  of  his  fellow-prisoners  whom  he  was  leavui|^ 
^*  I  could  die  like  a  Roman,  but  I  choose  rather  lo  die  like  a 
Christian." 

He  was  accompanied  to  the  place  of  exccatioii;  hj  ee^enl 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  mourning,  with  whom  he  walkad 
steadily  down  the  street,  and  monntmg  the  seaflbid  witkthe 
greatest  serenity,  sainted  all  who  were  upon  it.  In  a 
which  he  delivered  without  a  falter,  he  forgave  his 
and  vindicated  his  own  conduct,  which,  at. that  awfal. 
he  declared  had  never  been  influenced  by  any  moliveenf 
self-aggrandizement  or  disloyalty.  He  had  beeo  Mmimk 
he  said,  in  his  desires  to  bring  the  king  bome^ .  and  in  bb 
endeavours  for  him  when  he  was  at  home;  dor  had  ]ie\flmr 
corresponded  with  his  enemies  during  the  time,  he  witfiil*  the 
country.  But  he  warned  those,  who^  if  theii:  private  inlarat 
went  well,  cared  not  whether  religion  sunk  or'  tmmm^i^ti 
accounted  it  rebellion  to  adhere  to  their  eovenaati 
to  beware  how  they  deceived  themselves ;  that  no 
could  absolve  them  from  the  oath  of  God ;  that  religiifei  mM 
be  a  main  and  not  a  secondary  object;  and  that  they'  wme  tbit 
best  subjects  who  were  the  best  Christians.  The  tiiae%  ,he 
added,  were  likely  to  prove  very  sinning  times,  or  nay  eat 
fering  times,  and  let  Christians  make  their  choice:,  thete. wet 
a  sad  dilemma  in  the  business,  sin  or  suffer ;  and  truljEy  he.lhil 
would  choose  the  better  part,  would  choose  to  $u£Eer.  ^Hani:^ 
again  spent  some  time  in  devotion,  when  he  had  finiif^f»5)|p  h^ 
distributed  some  last  tokens  of  remembrance  to  thefiionds 
who  were  with  him.  After  his  doublet  was  aS,  and  tnuna* 
diately  before  be  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  he  addreaaed 
those  near  him — <<  Gentlemen,  I  desire  you,  and  oil  that  hekt 
me,  «igain  to  take  notice,  and  remember,  that  noWi  .vrhen.I 
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nni  entering  into  eternity,  and  to  appear  before  my  Jtulgc^ 
.111(1  ns  I  desire  salvation,  and  expect  eternal  happiness  from 
him,  I  am  free  from  any  accession,  by  knowledge,  contriving, 
counsel,  or  any  ways,  of  his  late  majcsQr's  death ;  and  I  pray 
the  Lord  to  preserve  the  present  king,  and  to  pour  out  hi» 
Iiest  blessings  upon  his  person  and  government ;  and  the  Lord 
give  him  good  and  fjiitlifiil  counsellors.  He  then  knelt  down, 
.ind  at  a  given  signal — the  lifting  up  of  bis  hand — the  knife 
of  the  maiden  severed  his  head  from  his  body.  According  to 
the  sentence,  his  head  was  affixed  on  the  tolbooth;  but  his  body 
was  given  to  his  friends,  by  whom  it  was  carried,  with  a 
numerous  attendance,  in  funeral  procession  to  Kilpstrick; 
tlience  transported  by  water  to  Denoon,  and  finally  deposited 
with  lionour  in  the  family  burial  place  at  Kilmnn. 

Tlic  palpable  iniquity  of  ArgyVa  sentence  awakened  ttw 
pity  even  of  those  who  had  been  averse  to  him  during  the 
latter  pnrt  of  his  life,  and  excited  tluYiugbout  the  nation  in 
general  the  deepest  feelings  of  abhorrence  and  detestation.! 
He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ajnight  statesmen  c^  his 
age ;  and  he  certainly,  taare  than  any  other  of  Iu>  cotenm 
poraries,  refused  to  bend  his  principles  to  the  changes  of  thd 
day.  From  the  moment  lie  embraced  the  covenant  he  con- 
scientiously adhered  to  it,  till  tic  finally  senled  his  attachment 
by  his  blood.  His  personal  courage  has  been  doubted,  and  he 
himself  confessed  that  he  wns  naturally  feoiful;  but  his  timidity 
never  led  him  to  shrink  fioni  measures  he  tliotight  beneficial  to 
liis  country,  however  dangerous,  or  to  flatter  what  he  thought 
tyranny,  however  safe.  "  His  sagacity,"  it  has  been  said, 
"  was  not  always  exempt  from  enthusiasm ;"  yet  who  would 
condemn  an  enthusiasm  that  enabled  a  man  to  support  steadily 
a  goo{l  cause  in  evil  tiines,  and  triumph  over  the  fear  of  death, 
rather  tlian  abjure  it?  It  will  gratify  tlie  reader  to  know  that 
the  rapacity  of  Middleton,  and  those  who  persecuted  this 
nobleman  to  death,  was  not  rewarded  with  his  qmik.  Tfarou^ 
the  intercession  of  Lauderdale,  whose  lady's  niece  he  had 
married,  Lorn  succeeded  to  the  estates  and  all  the  titles  dbnf 
marquis]  of  his  father.  ■ 

Swinton,  who  had  not  only  been  a  judge  under  Cromwell, 
but  previously  forfeited  by  the  parliament  at  Perth,  having 
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turned  a  quaker,  and  frankly  condemned  his  6wn  condne^ 
when  brought  to  receive  sentence,  was  pardonedf  and  retirad 
to  the  nordi,  where  he  made  several  proselytes ;  among  whom 
was  reckoned  the  father  of  Barclay,  the  celebrated  apologiit  ftr 
the  sect.  His  safety  was  generally  ascribed  to  the  ttvanion 
Middleton  had  to  Lauderdale,  who  enjoyed .  a  grant',  of 
his  estate.  Sir  John  Chiesly,  who  was  also  forfeited  at  ifa 
same  parliament,  and  deeply  implicated  with  the  VMorp&n, 
was  passed  over.  His  escape  is  ascribed  to  the  posBonioii  of 
some  important  documents  which  clearly  proved  LattderdalA 
accession  to  the  delivery  of  the  king  to  the  English  aimy,  and 
which  he  gave  up  to  the  commissioner ;  bat  it  is  liheiviaaattri. 
buted  to  the  influence  of  money,  whidi  is  hig^  prabahle;rfir 
among  the  first  consequences  of  the  king^s  return,  miB  the 
shameless  and  universal  venality  of  justice.  Argyle  was  IbUowed 
to  the  sca£Pold  by  James  Guthrie,  the  ablest  and 
of  the  Scottish  ministers ;  and  his  condemnatioii  was, 
even  more  atrociously  unjust  than  that  of  the  mavfiiBi  :  JBs 
adherence  to  the  king  had  been  constant  and  staad|ff -  asid  lis 
opposition  to  CromweU  uniform  and  inflexible ;  b«t  lto!didBOt 
believe  the  professions  of  Charles,  and  he  had  had  die 
to  tell  him  so :  he  had  also  published  the  sentence  of 
munidation,  voted  by  the  church  conuninon  'i^gnn 
dleton  for  his  conduct  in  1656 ;  and  was,  besides^  the  chfeaf^ion 
of  the  church,  whose  punishment  it  was  calculated  iimddiafirike 
terror  into  the  whole  body  of  the  presbyterians. .  Hie  i 
of  which  he  was  accused  were,  contriving  the 
monstrance;  writing  a  book  entided  the  CSanses  of/:GoA 
Wrath;  subscribing  the  humble  petidon,  August  SSd;  but 
chiefly  declining  his  majesty's  authori^  in  erclesianical  nwtaRk 
His  defence  was  irrefingable:  he  acknowledged  hin  nnrraiion  to 
the  whole  of  the  facts  adduced  against  him ;  but 
that  not  one  of  them  by  the  law  of  the  land  could 
seditious  or  treasonable.  And  he  thus  summed  up  a 
and  argumentative  speech : — ^^  That  I  did.  never 
intend  to  speak  or  act  any  thing  disloyal,  sedidon^ 
sonable,  against  his  majesty*s  person,  authority,  or 
God  is  my  witness !  and  that  whiat  I  have  spoken^  wntttai  or 
acted,  in  any  of  these  things  wherewith  I  am  charged^-hadi 
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been  merely  and  singly  from  a  principle  of  conscience,  that, 
accofiling  to  the  light  given  me  of  God,  I  might  do  my  duty 
iis  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  But  because  the  plea  of  conscience 
alone,  although  it  may  extenuate,  cannot  wholly  excuse,  I  do 
assert  that  I  have  founded  my  speeches,  writings,  and  actings, 
in  these  matters,  on  the  word  of  God,  and  on  the  doctrine, 
confession  of  faith,  and  laws  of  this  church  and  kingdom, 
upon  the  national  covenant  of  Scotland,  and  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant  betwixt  the  three  kingdoms.  If  these  foundations 
fall,  I  must  fall  with  them ;  but  if  these  sustain  and  stand  in 
judgment,  as  I  hope  they  will,  I  cannot  acknowledge  myself, 
neither  I  hope  will  his  majesty's  commissioner  and  the  hon- 
ourable court  of  parliament  judge  me,  guil^  either  of  sedition 
or  treason.'* 

The  trial  lasted  from  the  20th  of  February  till  the  11th  of 
April,  and  the  most  strenuous  attempts  were  made  to  induce 
him  to  withdraw  his  declinature.  He  was  even  offered  a 
bishopric ;  but  while  he  professed  the  utmost  submission  to  the 
civil  power  in  civil  matters,  he  would  not  consent  to  allow  that 
they  were  in  the  first  instance  the  judges  of  a  minister's 
doctrine^  a  power  which,  as  the  law  then  stood,  tliey  did  not 
possess.  When  the  protracted  proceedings  were  brought  to 
a  close,  he  finished  his  pleading  by  a  pointed  and  solemn 
appeal,  which  was  heard  with  the  most  profound  attention, 
and  induced  a  number  to  withdraw,  declaring,  in  the  language 
of  scripture,  then  the  classical  language  of  the  times,  **  We 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  blood  of  this  just  man."  Ad- 
dressing the  chancellor,  *^  My  lord !"  said  the  intrepid  but 
resigned  minister,  ^^  I  shall,  in  the  last  place,  humbly  beg, 
that  having  brought  such  pregnant  and  clear  evidence  from 
the  word  of  God ;  so  much  divine  reason  and  human  law ;  and 
so  much  of  the  common  practice  of  the  kirk  and  kingdom  in 
my  own  defence ;  and  being  already  cast  out  of  my  ministry, 
driven  from  my  dwelling,  and  deprived  of  my  maintenance ; 
myself  and  my  family  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  others;  and 
liavin<r  now  suffered  eight  months'  imprisonment,  that  yom: 
lordship  would  put  no  further  burden  upon  me.  But,  in  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  *  Behold!  I  am  in  your  hands,  do  to 
ine  wliai  seemeth  good  to  you  :*  I  know,  for  certain,  that  die 

VOL.    IV.  3  Q 
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Lord  hath  commtinded  to  speak  all  then  thingSy  md  thai  if 
you  put  me  to  death,  you  shall  bring  innoomt  blood  vpn 
yourself,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  thii  citjr.  My  kadi 
my  conscience  I  cannot  submit ;  but  tkia  «dd  owj  bod 
mortal  flesh  I  do  submit,  to  do  with  whataoevor  jMi 
whether  by  death  or  banishment,  or  iinpi  iimiwtj  « 
thing  ebe;  only,  I  beseech  you,  ponder  well  whot  pvoit 
is  in  my  blood ;  it  is  not  extinguishing  me, 
that  will  extinguish  the  covenant  and  work  of 
1638.  No!  my  bondage,  lianishroent,  or  bloody  friU 
tribute  more  for  their  extenmn  thaa  my  life  or 
were  I  to  lire  many  years !  I  wish  to  my  lord 
and  to  all  your  lordships,  the  ^rit  of  jod^meo^ 
understanding,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  you 
righteous  judgment,  in  which  God  may  have  glofji^ 
honour  and  happiness,  and  yoarselvea  peaee  in  dM 
of  accounts.'' 

On  the  day  of  his  execution,  several  of  Ma 
with  him,    when,   not  only  his  cbeerfolne0»    hot 
pleasantry,  did  not  forsake  him.     After  dinner^  1m 
called  for  a  little  cheese — of  which  he 
had  been  forbid  by  his  physicians  to  eat 
gravellish  complaint — saying,  *<  I  hope  I  am  nom 
of  the  gravel."     He  delivered  his  last  speedi  firom  Am 
with  the  same  composure  as  if  he  hod  been  dettvmngo 
and  died  with  a  fortitude  worthy  of  the  came  for 
suffered.*    A  captain  Govan,  who  appears  to  have 
innocent,  was  hanged  along  with  hioi,  and  met 
equal  intrepidity.     After  expressing  his  hope  of  a 
mortality,  wiicn  the  rope  was  put  about  lua  neckf  ha 
**  Middlcton  and  I  went  out  to  the  field  togedicr 
same  errand ;  now  I  am  promoted  to  a  cord,  and  ha 
lord  high  commissioner :  yet  would  I  not  change 


*  Sir  George  Mackenzie  doc%  not  attempt  to  jnttify  the 

and  mentions  his  powerful  talents  with  reipcct.    "  Rcalljr  it  oaa  la  ha  f» 

grettcd,  tint  a  more  tractable  ami  qnict  |ienon,  had  aoc  had  lUm 

bit  great  parts  and  courage.**     Hist.  p.  51.     And  Charict 

he  heard  of  Gillespie's  being  freed,  **  If  1  had  known  you  wooU 

Mr.  Gillespie,  I  would  have  spared  Mr.  Guthrie.**    Wedrew,  p^ 
79 
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him  for  u  tliousand  worlds  !"  Patrick  Gillespie,  through  the 
interest  of  lord  Sinclair,  upon  his  submission,  was  only  seques^ 
trated  from  his  living,  Samuel  Rutherford's  death,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  disappointed  the  malice  of  his  enemies ;  and 
the  first  restoration  parliament  of  Scotland  terminated  without 
more  bloodshed. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment,  tlie  conunissioner  hast- 
ened to  London,  leaving  the  executive  in  the  hands  of  the 
privy  council — an  arbitrary  court  of  the  worst  description, 
that  assumed  the  judicial  and  almost  the  legislative  functions, 
whose  proceedings  were  arbitrary,  secret,  and  from  which  there 
was  no  appeal.  His  conduct  bad  been  highly  gratifying  to  the 
cavalier  party  at  court,  who  were  delighted  with  the  extent  to 
whicli  he  had  carried  the  king's  prerogative  in  that  country, 
whence  first  the  strongest  opposition  had  arisen  to  the  despotism 
of  the  crown;  and  whose  endeavours  after  uniformity,  it  re- 
mained now  only  to  repay  by  fcurcing  upon  them  the  adoption  of 
a  common  hierarchy.  At  a  council,  which  was  called  upon  his 
arrival,  Middleton  gave  an  account  to  the  king  of  his  maa- 
iigement  of  affairs  in  Scotland;  and  formally  requested  the 
royal  pleasure  respecting  the  religion  which  should  be  estabp 
lislied  by  law ;  expressing  his  belief  that  presbytery  being  now 
abolished,  if  liis  majesty  did  not  personally  interpose  to  prevent 
it,  the  nation  would  return  to  epbc(^acy ;  and  the  altar  which 
had  been  overturned  would  naturally  regain  its  ascendancj 
with  the  restoration  of  the  throne.  Glencaum  affirmed  that, 
disgusted  with  the  influence  of  the  miniBter^  six  foot  one 
longed  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  bishops  and  tiaoquilli^; 
as  wherever  they  swayed,  there  never  had  been  any  disturbance; 
whereas  Calvinism  and  presbytery  had  never  been  introduced 
into  any  country  without  producing  rebeUion  and  Mood,  as 
witness  the  civil  wars  of  Geneva,  of  France,  of  HoUand, 
when  the  states  revolted  from  Spain,  and  now  twice  in  dMir 
own  countrv.  Ilothes  said  he  had  not  seen  the  rise  of  the  la(e 
innovations;  but  he  knew  the  mischief  the pTesbyterians  had 
done  in  ruining  the  engagement,  and  by  their  indecoitNMi 
treatment  of  the  king.  Lauderdale  contended  that  the  question 
wiis  of  too  great  importance  to  be  settled  without  serious  de- 
liberation and  much  inquiry;  and  proposed  that  his  majesljp 
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should  call  a  general  assembly,  or  consult  the  proviilcuil 
sjmods,  who,  as  they  consisted  of  lay  elders  as  well  as  inin«tw% 
would  inform  him  of  the  real  state  of  public  opinioa  in  tbe 
country;  or  he  might  convoke  an  assembly  of  the  ebkit 
divines  of  either  party,  at  Westminster,  and  obtain  thw 
sentiments,  if  neither  of  the  former  propositions  ploied. 
The  commissioner  replied,  that  the  last  proposal  would  only 
tend  to  create  confusion,  and  the  two  first  were  tbe  Boet 
effectual  methods  to  settle  presbytery,  as  these  Msemblies 
would  be  guided  by  the  ministers ;  nor  would  tbe  ruling  eMers 
dare  to  quarrel  the  resolutions  of  their  Rabbins;  besides^  to  call 
these  assemblies  were  to  restore  them,  and  to  infringe  the  act 
recissory.  All  being  silent  after  this  reply,  the  chancellor  of 
England  observing  that  Crawford  had  delivered  no  opinioB, 
insidiously  requested  his  majesty,  that  all  might  be  denred  to 
express  their  sentiments,  hoping  either  to  force  the  earl  Do  di^ 
own  presbytery,  or  displease  the  king,  and  lose  his  treasnrar^s 
rod,  which  Maitland  was  desirous  of  obtaining.  CrawfiMrd^ 
thus  pressed,  keenly  urged  that  provincial  assemblies  might  be 
consulted;  and  assured  his  majesty  that  a  vast  majoritj  in 
Scotland  favoured  presbytery.  Nor  were  the  offiencea  of  the 
reformers  to  be  charged  upon  the  reformation;  die  best 
innovations  were  ever  attended  with  much  irr^pilaiitjy  nnd 
therefore,  it  was  better  to  continue  that  governmenty  whieh 
had  now  past  all  those  perils  and  errors  which  were  originally 
unavoidable,  than  to  hazard  another,  which  would  be-at 
unhappy  in  the  same  inconveniences;  nor  did  the  act 
cut  off  presbytery,  for  it  had  been  secured  by  acta  of  genaial 
assemblies,  which  had  been  countenanced  by  his  fttber^a 
commissioners,  and  these  were  yet  unrepealed.  The  daka 
of  Hamilton  added,  that  the  reason  why  the  reciseoiy  aol 
had  passed  so  easily,  was  because  his  majesty,  in  hia  latter 
addressed  to  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  bad  promiaedy 
upon  the  word  of  a  prince,  to  continue  that  form  of  jchnsdi 
government.  Clarendon,  who,  during  the  debate  liad  1B*» 
minded  the  king  of  the  natural  tendency  of  presbyterianiam 
to  excite  sedition,  concluded  it  by  remarking  that  Crawford 
had  owned  all  that  the  Scots  had  done  in  their  rebellion> 
adding,  <<  God  preserve  me  from  being  in  a  country  wbaie 
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the  church  is  independent  of  the  state,  and  may  subsist  by 
their  own  acts — there  ail  churchmen  may  be  kings  !"  This 
last  argument  prevailed,  and  Charles,  untaught  by  the 
revolutionary  lessons  of  thirty  years,  resolved  to  adopt  the 
worst  measures  of  his  father's  reign.* 

Lauderdale,  whose  principles  never  baulked  his  preferment, 
when  he  perceived  farther  opposition  might  be  detrimental  to 
his  interest,  deserted  the  religion  which  his  majesty  pronounced 
unfit  for  a  gentleman,  and  urged  the  innovation  be  saw  he 
could  no  longer  prevent.  The  result  of  these  deliberations  was 
transmitted  to  the  Scottish  privy  council,  in  a  letter  from  the 
king,  of  which  Glencaim  was  the  bearer,  accompanied  by 
Rothes  and  Sharp.  ^^  We,"  said  his  majesty,  in  this  document, 
with  a  low  evasion,  unworthy  of  a  prince,  **  did,  by  our  letter  to 
the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  declare  our  purpose  to  maintain 
the  government  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  settled  by  law ;  and 
our  parliament  having  since  that  time,  not  only  rescinded  all 
the  acts  since  the  troubles  began,  referring  to  that  government, 
but  declared  also,  all  those  pretended  parliaments  null  and  void, 
and  left  to  us  the  securing  and  settling  church  government;  we 
therefore,  in  compliance  with  that  act  recissory,  from  our 
respect  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  and  interest  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion ;  from  our  pious  care  and  princely  zeal  for  the 
order,  unity,  peace,  and  stability  of  the  church)  and  its  better 
harmony  with  the  government  of  the  churches  of  England  and 
Ireland,  have,  after  mature  deliberation,  declared  to  those  of 
our  council  here,  our  firm  resolution,  to  interpose  our  royal 
authority  for  the  restoring  of  that  church  to  its  right  government 
by  bishops,  as  it  was  by  law,  before  the  late  troubles,  during 
the  reigns  of  our  royal  father,  and  grandfather,  of  blessed 
memory."  The  council  returned  a  dutiful  and  submissive 
answer;  but  Tweedale,  who  favoured  presbytery,  had  hesitated 
in  his  acquiescence,  and  hinted  the  {NroprieQr  of  advising  with 
the  synods.  This  spirit,  if  unchecked,  mi^t  have  been 
troublesome,  yet  as  it  scarcely  amounted  to  opposition,  it  was 
(liHicult  to  find  a  pretext  for  punishing.  To  reach  it^  Middleton 
had  recourse  to  a  most  unwarrantable  stretch  of  power.     He 

*  VVodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  96.  et  seq.     M'Kensie,  p^  54.  et  teq. 
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procured  a  royal  order  for  the  imprisonment  of  Tweodai^ 
because  he  had  spoken  in  vindication  of  Mr.  James  Crulbm^  in 
the  council,  and  had  not  voted  for  his  death,  in  his  place  ip 
parliament.  It  was  in  vain  he  pled  privilege ;  he  was  fimaed 
to  acknowledge  his  offence,  before  he  obtained  the  &voiur  of 
being  confined  to  his  own  seat  Ilis  swnmory  removal^  aacuied 
in  the  council,  an  undisturbed  imanimity,  and  a  rcadj  ooo^ 
pliance  with  every  royal  wish,  or  mandate,  however  axbiUaiy. 
A  proclamation  was  immediately  issued,  announcing  the  le* 
storation  of  bishops,  prohibiting  assemblies  of  minialefa  in 
tlieir  synodical  meetings,  and  forbidding  all  diffftmramfr  or 
preaching  against  the  change,  under  pain  of  imprisonmeot 
This  was  followed  by  another,  addressed  to  the  bugbsy  com- 
manding them,  under  the  highest  penalQr,  to  elect  none  as 
magistrates,  who  were  of  fanatical  principles,  or  wupccted 
loyalty ;  and  such  was  the  universal  servility,  that  tlu8iiii|ieKioiis 
illegal  encroachment  upon  the  freedom  of  dectkHiis  waa  im- 
plicitly obeyed :  none,  who  had  discovered  decided  attaclmieDt 
to  presbyterian  principles,  during  the  late  trouble^  w«ni  re- 
elected, or  continued  in  office,  in  the  obsequioiia  burg^ 
nor  does  one  solitary  stand  appear  to  have  been  made  id 
support  of  their  chartered  rights ; — so  immediate  and  q^wf^Jmc;, 
had  been  the  effect  of  the  transfer  of  power  into  the  band*  of 
the  ultra-royalists. 

Episcopacy  thus  established  by  royal  authority,  a  difficuli^ 
arose,  similar  to  what  had  before  occurreds  resp&O&og  thw 
ordination.  Sydserf,  alone  survived  of  the  fcmner  batiste  nnd 
one  prelate  was  incapoUe  of  laying  on  the  quantuin  of  poll* 
tifical  sanctity,  necessary  in  the  construction  of  a  biahoii.  il^ 
commission  was  therefore  issued  to  the  right  revereod  SmImb 
in  God,  the  bishops  of  London  and  Worcester,  and  aimie 
suffragans  of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  for  this  purpooa^  and 
Sharp,  Fairfoul,  and  Hamilton,  were  summoned  to  1[jffl»fhr% 
where  they  were  joined  by  Leighton,  to  receive  conaeomlioa  aft 
their  hands.  At  first,  the  Scottish  ministers  were  fiir  lewtWK 
the  degradation,  as  their  predecessors  had  done^  and  dgeoled 
to  re-ordination  as  priests.  But  it  was  determined  entinljr  lo 
eradicate  presbytery,  and  the  English  clergy  insisting  that 
presbyterian  ordination  was  perfectly  invalid,  the  other%  when 
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sacrificing  the  principle,  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  stickle  for 
the  form,  and  submitted  to  go  through  the  inferior  degrees, 
to  qualify  them  canonically  for  their  fordly  rank  in  God's 
heritage. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  in  Westminster  Abbey  with 
great  splendour,  and  was  succeeded  by  magnificent  entertain- 
ments, given  by  the  new  made  bishops  to  the  Scottish  and 
English  nobility.  They  returned  home  in  state.  From  Berwick 
their  progress  resembled  a  triumphal  procession,  crowds  of 
the  needy  nobles  meeting  them  upon  the  road,  and  swelling 
their  train.  At  Musselburgh,  the  cavalcade  was  joined  by 
fresh  accessions;  at  Edinburgh,  the  magistrates  received  them 
in  their  robes;  and  the  sounding  of  trumpets  proclaimed  to  the 
citizens  the  arrival  of  their  new  pastors.  A  series  of  feasting 
succeeded,  in  which  the  chief  officers  of  state  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  extravagance  of  their  banquets,  and  the  jollity  of 
their  carousals  with  the  church  dignitaries :  Sharp,  now 
primate,  aping  the  grandeur  of  nobility,  launched  an  elegant 
London  built  carriage,  and  was  attended  by  footmen  in 
purple  liveries.  Leigh  ton  alone,  distinguished  for  bis  learning, 
piety,  and  simplicity  of  manners,  shrunk  from  the  ostentations 
parade  which  he  deemed  unworthy  the  character  of  a 
Christian  bishop,  nor  partook  of  the  revelry  which  marked 
the  re-planting  of  prelacy  in  the  ungenial  soil  of  Scotland.* 

On  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  bishops,  [May  8th,  16^] 
the  second  session  of  tlie  parliament  commenoed,  and  their  first 
act  was  for  the  restitution  and  re*establishment  of  the  ancient 
government  of  the  church  by  archbishcqys  and  bishops,  whose 
external  order  was  declared  to  belong  properly  to  the  king  as 
an  inherent  right  of  the  crown.  The  bishops  were  restored  to 
their  ancient  prerogatives  and  privileges,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
in  their  fullest  extent,  untrammelled  by  any  judicatory,  being 
required  only  to  exercise  their  function,  with  the  advice  of  such 
of  the  clergy  of  known  loyalty  and  prudence,  as  they  might 
choose  to  consult ;  and  by  an  excess  of  complaisance,  becoming 
the  legislators,  from  whom  it  emanated,  all  that  diould  be  de- 
termined hereafter,  in  the  external  polity  of  the  church,  by  his 

*  Baillic,  vol.  ii.  p.  461.    Wodrow,  voL  L  p.  104 — 115.  Buniet,  p.  90S,  206. 

M'Kcnzic,  p.  60—6.7.     Kirkton,  p.  155 — 157. 
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majesty,  wilh  the  advice  of  his  archbishops  and  bisliopsy  and 

such  of  the  clergy  as  he  should  call,  was  ratified  by 

pation !     As  soon  as  the  act  for  their  restoration  had 

the  prelates  who  were  in  waiting,  were  invited  by  a  deputatioii 

from  each  estate,  to  resume  their  places  in  the  houac^  wUdi 

they  immediately  did,  among  the  earls,  on  the  rig^  of  ifa 

commissioner. 

The  national  covenant,  and  solemn  league  and  ooMnaiUf 
were  then  declared  unlawful,  void  and  null,  the  acta  af 
assembly,  approving  of  them — which  had  been  overlooked  m 
the  recissory  act — by  whomsoever  ratified,  were,  at  the 
time  abrogated  as  seditious ;  and  any  writing,  printin|^ 
ing,  or  praying,  which  had  a  tendency  to  stir  up  a  didike  to 
his  majesty's  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  aflairs,  or  to  the  cpia-' 
copal  form  of  church  government,  was  to  be  punidied  at 
seditious.  An  act  was  at  the  same  time  paaMd,  raqniring 
every  person,  who  assumed  an  office  of  trust,  to  declarer  t^at  hp 
judged  it  unlawful  for  subjects,  upon  any  pretence  of  veAa^ 
mation,  to  enter  into  covenants,  or  take  up  arms  againat  tiieir 
sovereign,  and  to  disown,  as  seditious,  all  that  had  beem  done 
by  petition  or  remonstrance,  during  the  trouUes.*  Thiaacti 
whose  first  operation  was  to  disable  conscientioua  prefbyteriaaa 
from  holding  offices  under  the  crown,  became  afterward^  im 
engine  of  cruel  oppression,  and  a  snare  to  sudi  aa  imna  ob- 
noxious to  the  ruling  party.  The  right  of  patronage  mm  dien 
restored,  and  minbters  who  had  entered  to  the  coze  of  aBjr 
parish  since  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fift^HBiii% 
without  a  regular  presentation  from  the  lawfiil  patiQii»  mae 
deprived  of  their  benefices,  unless  they  should  procure  widun 
four  months  l^al  titles,  and  have  coUation  firtan  die  bidiop 
of  their  diocese.  ■     ■ 


•  "  The  great  design  of  this  act,"  Sir  George  M'Kcnzie  tellius,  *  wat  ttt  in- 
cQ[>acitate  the  earl  of  Crawford  from  being  treasurer,  and  Lauderdale  ftoai 
being  secretary ;  but  Lauderdale  laughed  at  this  contrivance^  and  told  tkaai  Im 
would  sign  a  cartful  of  such  oaths  before  he  would  lote  bit  plaoa.'*  Aad-.lM 
adds,  **  Though  Crawford  was  thereafter  turned  out  of  bit  ofice^  jet 
Middlcton  missed  it,  and  thus  wc  see  how  God  disappoints  such  as  endeavour 
to  en8narc  their  native  country  with  unnecessary  oaths  and  et^gagemeaCs.* 
Hist.  p.  65,  Yet  this  very  Mackenzie  pursued  to  death  and  banishment  meny 
who  would  not  sign  not  only  unnecessary,  but  contradictorf  oalla'  and 
engagements !  .   ' 
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The  hierarchy,  thus  forcibly  thrust  upon  Scotland,  difPered 
from  that  which  the  first  Charles  and  his  father  bad  attempted 
to  impose,  not  more  in  the  precipitancy  with  which  it  was  carried, 
than  in  the  total  absence  of  every  thing  that  had  the  appearanee 
of  presbytery.  There  was  no  liturgy,  or  book  of  common 
prayer,  again  attempted;  but  the  whole  discipline  of  the  church, 
was  rendered  absolute  in  the  prelates,  and  they  entirely  de^ 
pendant  on  the  crown.  Under  the  preceding  episcopate,  the 
bishops  usurped  pre-eminence  in  the  synods  and  presbyteries, 
but  possessed  no  magisterial  voice,  and  were  themselves, 
amenable,  at  least  nominally,  to  an  assembly;  but  now  the 
ministers,  like  satellites,  were  ordered  to  attend^  their  visit- 
ations, and  diocesan  meetings,  to  give  their  assistance  in  all 
things  that  should  be  required  by  their  superiors,  but  to 
possess  no  voice  in  the  legislation  of  the  church.* 

Hitherto,  the  unsetded  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  had 
been  the  avowed  obstacle  to  an  act  of  oblivion ;  that,  however, 
having  now  ceased,  Lauderdale,  who  had  witnessed  so  many 
revolutions,  probably,  not  thinking  himself  quite  secure  until 
this  measure  passed,  now  pressed  it  with  so  much  keenness, 
that  the  commissioner  could  get  it  no  longer  delayed.  But  he 
represented,  that  a  number  of  royalists,  who  had  been  mined 
in  defence  of  the  monarchy,  remained  without  recompence, 
and  that,  as  there  were  no  funds,  from  which  they  conld  be 
relieved,  it  was  but  reasonable,  that  those  who  had  preserved 
their  estates,  by  compliance  with  the  usurpers,  or  enrich^ 
themselves  by  their  oppressions,  should  be  fined,  to  repidf 
the  losses  the  others  had  suffered.  The  ol^et  of  such  a 
plan  of  procedure,  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man,  -  was  evident, 
although  it  had  a  plausible  shew  of  equity  to  stipport  it; 
and  Lauderdale  and  Crawford,  who  perceived  clearly  the 
advantages  the  commissioner  would  gain,  by  enricbiag  hifll^ 
self  and  his  friends,  argued  strenuously  against  any  limitation, 
as  ungenerous  and  impolitic*  A  full  amnesty  had  been 
granted  to  all  in  England,  except  the  regtcidetf,  and  it  seemed 
unkind  and  unfair  towards  Scotland,  which  bad  merited  sq 

*  Scottish  Acts,  vol.  vii.    Apoiogoticsl  EeialMMi*  p.  94.  et  leq.    Vnphtali^ 
p.  168.     Wodrow,  voL  L  p.  ISOL 
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well  of  the  king,  and  suffered  so  mnch  in  his  caiiM^  Co  be 
treated  with  less  grace  and  indulgence.  MiddleUm's  tcpie^ 
sentationsy  however^  prevailed,  only  the  fines  were  required 
not  to  exceed  one  year's  rent,  and  the  ofienoes  were  reatricled 
to  those  subsequent  to  the  previous  act  cif  indemnifj.  BsC 
these  restrictions  were  merely  in  words ;  the  delieqiients 
delated,  not  according  to  the  measure  of  guilt,  bat  Um 
to  pay,  and  a  bribe  to  the  commissioner,  or  aone  of  bii* 
minions,  was  a  surer  safeguard  against  oppression,  tbm*  Ae 
most  untainted  loyalty.  In  a  committee,  bound  to 
lists  were  made  out  of  those  liable  to  be  fined,  and 
inquiry  or  ejtamination,  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
were  enrolled,  as  private  malice,  the  hope  of  ploodery- 
wanton  inconsideration  suggested :  among  whom,  diere 
many  who  were  dead,  others  who  had  been  abroad  dnriiq^  the 
troubles,  and  not  a  few  who  were  infants  or  at  the 

Equally  unprincipled,  Lauderdale  was  not  so 
Middleton.  He  perceived  the  impropriety  ol 
such  precipitation,  and  although,  like  too  many 
he  sacrificed  both  his  integrity  and  bis  judgment^  to 
his  power,  he  endeavoured,  as  far  as  was  consistent  willi  kii 
predominant  passion,  to  introduce  more  rational  mrthods^  if 
not  more  tolerant  maxims  of  government,  into  bis 
councils.  Middleton,  who  disdained  moderation, 
ported  by  Clarendon, — as  jealous  as  himself,  of  LanderdaiA 
influence  with  the  king, — and  judging  this  a  favourable 
tunity,  for  getting  rid  of  his  rival,  endeavoured  to 
that  end,  the  opposition  the  secretary  expressed  to  the  mttfot 
fines.  He  therefore,  despatched  Tarbet  to  London, 
the  subject  was  in  debate,  ostensibly,  with  a  dfaugfat  of 
bill  of  indemnity,  as  intended  to  be  laid  befcMre 
but  with  private  instructions  to  propose  a  clause  for 


*  Robert  Kerr  of  Grades,  because  so  hooest  muv  a  mirfhaat  in 
refused  to  afford  bim  a  suit  of  clotbes  upon  trusty  for  he  doubled 
caused  the  man  to  be  fined  in  six  hundred  merks  Scots,  lor  a  DoMe. 
This  procedure  b  known  by  the  name  of  the  Act  of  Knea.  Kiikioii,  pu  14€» 
A  number  of  atrocious  instances  are  recorded  bj  Wodrow^  the  above  is 
merely  a  specimen  of  private  petty  reTeiige»'  to  which  any'  petioa  in  tbs 
country^  unconnected  with  those  in  power,  was  then  liabie.  ; 
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A  certain  number  of  persons,  as  incapable  of  holding  any  place 
of  public  trust  At  a  council,  called  for  considering  tbe  act, 
Tarbet,  who  had  previously  shown  Lauderdale  the  public  deed^ 
produced  his  private  instructions,  when  tbe  earl,  surprised  at 
the  deceit,  inveighed  with  much  passion  against  the  disin- 
genuity  of  his  conduct.  Tarbet  explained,  that  his  instructions 
were  not  addressed  to  the  secretary,  to  whom  he  acted  with 
sufficient  fairness,  when  he  showed  him  a  copy  of  the  bill  pro* 
posed  to  be  introduced  into  parliament.  The  other,  vehemently 
proceeded  to  condemn  the  project  altogether,  as  unjust,  and 
injurious ;  to  exclude  men  from  public  trust,  he  averred,  was 
equivalent  to  forfeiture,  and  no  person  ought  to  be  so  punished, 
unless  the  names  of  such,  as  were  desired  to  be  excepted,  were 
first  expressed,  that  his  majesty  might  consider  their  special 
condition  and  desert,  and  that  they  ought  then  to  be  legally 
tried,  and  not  punished  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  without  being 
heard.  These  arguments  were  strongly  seconded  by  Crawford, 
who  artfully  suggested,  that  this  was  again  committing  to 
parliament  the  choice  of  the  king's  servants.  But  Tarbet  eon^ 
tended,  that  it  was  merely  delegating  a  power  of  inquiry  to 
the  parliament,  and  that  his  majesty  still  reserved  to  himself 
to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  their  recommendation;  besides^ 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  his  majes^  was 
placed,  his  long  absence  having  rendered  him  unacquainted 
with  the  characters  of  those  he  was  constrained  to  employ,  an 
instance  like  the  present,  would  never  again  occur,  and  could 
never  be  drawn  to  establish  a  precedent.  Tbe  duke  of  York, 
Clarendon,  and  Ormond,  all  of  whom  disliked  Lauderdale, 
coincided  with  Tarbet;  and  the  king  granted  his  warrant,  for 
excepting  from  places  of  public  trust,  any  twelve  persons, 
whom  parliament  should  name.* 

While  Tarbet  was  thus  dexterously  undermining  the  com«- 
missioner's  enemies  at  court,  Middleton's  blind  impetuosity 
was  hastening  his  own  ruin  at  home.  The  riotous  watte  of 
his  establishment,  occasioned  incessant  demands  for  money, 
niul  his  constant  intoxication,  inflaming  his  passions,  rendered 
him  insensible  to  any  prudential  checks  upon  their  gratifi- 

•  M<Kenzie'i  UbU  p.  70. 
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cation.  *     Both  bis  revenge  and  his  avarice  were  intorartMi 
in  the  fall  of  Argyle ;  his  revenge  had  been  aatialed  in  lib 
blood,  but  his  avarice  had  been  disappointed  by  the  gUk  uf 
his  estates  to  his  son.    They  were,  however,  bardiened  with  • 
debt  of  four  hundred  thousand  merks,  for  which  Aigjfe  had 
a   bond  on  Huntly's  estates;   but  when  these  eststes  weft 
restored,  they  were  voted  to  be  restored  free,  and  Atgylafi 
was  disallowed.     Lorn,  irritated  at  the  continued 
his  family  was  exposed  to»  expressed  his  sentimeiita  firoBljt  io 
a  confidential  letter  he  sent  to  his  friend,  lord  Duflhs^  in  wUcli 
he  told  him,  he  had  prevailed  with  a  nobleman  in  JSof^tmi^ 
to  procure  him  the  assistance  of  the  great  man^  [finnmdwij 
upon  whom   Middleton   depended,  if  he  coidd  gat  £IQM 
sterling,  and  that  being  done,  he  hoped  that  this  was  bnt  • 
*<  gowk's  storm;"  after  some  expressionsaboattheparUamcai^  Jie 
added,  '<  And  then  the  king  will  see  their  tricks."     TUs  latter 
was  intercepted  at  the  post-office,  and  carried  to  MiddletoOy 
who  immediately  laid  it  before  the  estates,  and  founded  iqmn 
it  a  capital  charge  against  Lorn,  for  the  Seottish  oriae^ 
leasing  making,  as  if  he  intended,  by  exhibiting  the  triekaof 
hb  enemies,  to  sow  dissension  between  them  and  the  ki^g* 
Instructions  were  instantly  sent  to  Tarbet^  to  entreat  hia 
majesty  that  Lorn  might  be  sent  down  as  a  prisoner  to  lake 
his  trial.    Charles,  who  thought  the  communication  indiaene^ 
but  not  criminal,   had  not  as  much  honourable  ^»*^"gy  an 
instantly  to  dismiss  an  accusation  which  he  pei^ceived  to  be 
both  malicious  and  trivial,  but  ordered  Lorn  to  retnm  to  stand 
trial,  before  the  same  tribunal,  that  had  so  iniqnitonafy 
demned  his  father;   apd  it   was   only  through  th^ 
entreaty  of  Lauderdale,  who  offered  himself  peraonalljrs  ns  lua 
bail,  that  he  was  not  sent  down  as  a  prisoner,  and  that  the 
king,  in  anticipation  of  the  issue,  transmitted  express  inalrnc- 
tions,   forbidding  any  sentence  from  being  executed  till  l^ 
saw  and  approved  of  it.     Lorn,  aware  of  the  inutility  of  anj 

*  The  commissioner  bad  £50  a  day  [equal  to  five  tiaia  the  mm  new] 
allowed  him,  which  he  spent  faithfully  among  hk  northem  pantaloons;  and 
so  great  'was  his  luxury,  and  so  small  his  care  of  bii  fiunily,  that  fihaa  he 
filled  his  wine  cellar,  his  steward  thought  nothing  to  cait  out  foil  pipss  ta 
make  room  for  others.    Kirkton,  p.  114. 
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defence,  made  uooe:  in  a  long  speech  in  mitigation,  he 
recounted  the  prosecutions  he  had  received,  the  attempts  that 
had  been  made  to  ruin  him  with  the  king,  and  the  libels  that 
had  been  printed  against  him,  and  appealed  to  the  court, 
whether  it  was  not  natural  for  him,  in  writing  to  bis  friend, 
to  express  himself  warmly,  while  he  protested,  he  meant  n6 
harm  to  any  person,  his  intention  being  to  refute  the  lies  of 
others,  not  to  be  guilty  of  forging  falsehood  himself,  and  be 
threw  himself  upon  the  justice  of  parliament,  and  the  mercy 
of  the  king.  The  parliament  found  bim  guilty  of  death,  but 
though  the  king  saved  them  from  the  crime  of  his  blood,  no 
pardon  could  wipe  away  the  infamy  and  degradation  they 
incurred  by  their  verdict. 

Tarbet  had  succeeded  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  com- 
mission, not  only  was  the  exception  granted,  bat,  without 
acquainting  Lauderdale,  the  king  wrote  to  the  commissioner^ 
an  order  for  five  resident  Scottish  counsellors,  at  Whitehall, 
and  left  their  nomination  to  him.     The  fall  of  the  secretary 
seemed  certain,  when  his  enemies  saved  him,  by  their  anxiety 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.     Afraid  openly  to  attack  the 
present  ministers,  by  proposing  tbeir  names  in  parliament^ 
an  act  was  framed  for  incapacitating  twelve  persons  by  ballot; 
the  members  were  to  give  in  their  lists  in  a  borrowed  hand, 
these  lists  were  to  be  scrutinized  by  a  secret  committee  in  the 
exchequer  chamber,  and  after  the  number  was  agreed  upon, 
the  billets  were  to  be  burned,  and  the  names  of  the  balloted 
to  be  concealed  upon  oath.    When  the  act  was  preparing,  the 
commissioner  procured  the  lists  to  be  so  framed,  that  the  earls 
of  Lauderdale  and  Crawford  were  included  among  the  ex- 
ceptions; and  immediately  upon  its  being  voted,  ratified  it  by 
the  touch  of  the  sceptre,    without  ever  consulting  the  king 
upon  the  subject.     So  anxious  had  be  been  to  prevent  any 
notice  reaching  court,  that  every  avenne  was  stopped,  and  erery 
precaution  taken  to  prevent  its  transpiring;  bnt  the  gratitude 
of  Lorn  eluded  the  vigilance  of  Maitland,   and  Lauderdale 
was  acquainted  with  the  whole  before  any  official  information 
was  received.     That   able  politician  communicated   bis   in- 
telligence  to   Charles   in   a  manner  the  best  calculated  to 
produce  irritation: — *^  Other  commissioners,"  be  SAid^^'iiiecl 
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to  consult  their  master  before  they  sanctioned  even  commoo 
acts  of  parliament;  but  here  the  commissioner  had. not  so 
much  as  asked  his  majesty's  advice  in  putting  his  own 
servants  from  him.^  Clarendon,  when  he  first  heard  it^ 
imagining  that  it  was  a  device  of  Lauderdale's  to  hurt 
Maitland,  decidedly  condemned  it  as  an  invasion  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  a  mean  by  which  his  majesty's  most  jojral 
servants  might  be  ruined.  The  king  himself,  perceivtl^ 
that  all  parties  condemned  the  proceeding,  received  the. dep» 
utation,  sent  by  the  commissioner  with  the  act,  very  coolly^ 
threw  it  into  his  cabinet,  after  looking  it  over,  and  ,aai4» 
**  he  would  not  follow  the  advice  of  his  Scottish  parlianieDty 
but  he  would  not  disclose  their  secret." 

The  estates  rose  in  the  month  of  September;  and  next 
day,  the  council  issued  an  order  for  the  diocesan  meetings 
to  be  held  throughout  the  kingdom  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  October,  in  the  southern,  and  the  third  Tuesday,  in  the 
northern  division.  In  the  porth,  their  injunction  was  pretty 
generally  obeyed.  In  the  south  and  west,  particularly  Uie  west^ 
very  few  of  the  ministers  attended  the  bishops,  althoogh  the 
men  high  in  office  endeavoured  by  their  example  to  induce 
them  to  comply.  They  continued  in  the  regular  ezerdse  of 
their  ministry ;  but  the  dissatisfaction  was  universal^  and  the 
determination  to  refuse  taking  oaths,  which  they  considered 
unlawful,  was  wonderfully  strengthened  by  the  sublime  and 
impressive  spectacle  their  brethren  in  England  afforded,  of 
three  thousand  ministers  in  one  day*  giving  up  their  livings 
rather  than  submit  to  violate  their  consciences.  |£ddleton^ 
released  from  his  legislative  cares,  about  this  time  made  a 
tour  to  the  west,  accompanied  by  a  quorum  of  the  privy 
council;  their  progress  was  marked  by  the  most  revolting 
debauchery :  and  in  a  district  hitherto  distinguished  for 
peculiar  sobriety  of  manners,  they  exhibited  scenes  of  11&7 
hallowed  mirth,,  beyond  the  licentiousness  of  commcm  pro£*^ 
ligates.  At  Glasgow,  the  bishop — Fairfoul — complained,  to 
the  commissioner  that  the  act  of  parliament  had  been  littlft 
regarded ;  that  none  of  the  young  ministers  had  acknowledged 

*  St.  Bartholomew's,  August  94th,  1662,  when  the  act  of  uniforai^ 
enforced.  
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hiiii;  and  timt  he  bad  all  the  obloquy  witlioitt  any  of  tbe 
power  of  his  station.  Force  was  the  only  remedy  that  oCf 
curred  to  the  prelate,  or  to  his  grace,  and  an  act  of  council 
was  framed  at  a  meeting  >where  only  two  of  the  members 
were  sober,  by  which  all  the  ministers  who  had  entered  upon 
cures  since  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-nine, 
and  hnd  not  regular  presentations,  or  who  should  not  have 
received  collation  from  bishops,  were  ordered  to  be  deprived 
of  their  stipends  due  for  the  past  year,  to  leave  their 
dwellings  with  their  families,  and  forbidden  to  reside  within 
the  bounds  of  their  respective  presbyteries.  Lockfaart,  of  Lee, 
nionc  protected  against  this  rash  step,  as  more  calculated  to 
increase  than  allay  the  public  hatred  at  the  bishops;  and  as- 
serted that  the  young  ministers  before  they  would  acknowledge 
and  submit  to  episcopacy,  would  suffer  more  than  the  loss  of 
their  stipends.*  Middleton,  who  had  no  idea  of  men  with 
families  voluntarily  throwing  themselves  upon  the  wide  world 
without  any  settled  dwelling  place,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a 
good  conscience,  disregarded  the  warning,  and  to  the  regret 
of  thf  wisest  supporters  of  prelacy,  persisted  in  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  the  act  with  the  utmost  rigour.  To  his 
utter  a^tnnishment,  upwards  of  three  hundred  chose  rather 
to  be  ejected  than  comply.  Turned  out  of  their  homes  in 
tliii  depth  of  winter,  and  deprived  of  their  stipends,  they 
cxliibiled  to  their  disconsolate  congregations  a  firmness  of 
principle  which  elevated  their  characters  and  endeared  their 
ministrations,  while  it  excited  an  invincible  hatred  to  the 
intruders  who  succeeded  them,  and  an  utter  detestation  to  a 
church  polity  ushered  in  by  such  manifest  iniquity.  Sensible 
of  iheir  error,  by  the  wide  desolation  which  covered  the 
country,  the  council,  on  their  return  to  Edinburgh,  endeav- 
oured to  retrieve  it;  the  archbishops  were  summoned  to  the 
capital  to  assist  with  their  advice;  and  a  proclamation  waa 
issued  allowing  all  the  ministers  who  hud    lost  their  livings 

•  Bitrnct  says,  ihe  duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lockhnrt  of  Lee.  Vol.  i.  p.  223. 
Kirkton  iisserts,  there  wb«  only  one,  Lockharl  of  Lee.  Hist,  p.  149.  Wod- 
row  nicntlons  that  in  tbc  rt^ibter,  tbc  act  etaiidi  signed  by  the  duke  of 
Ftamilton,  nnil  all  the  council  except  Lockhsrc  of  Lee,  and  the  laird  of 
li'    1,11:111.     Vul.  i.  p.  l'J5. 
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tinder  the  Glasgow  act  of  council,  liberty  to  obCBin 
tations  from  the  patron,  and  collation  from  the  biabopt 
before  the  first  of  February,  one  thousand  six  hondred  nd 
sixty-three.  Non-compliance  was  threatened  with  ge^crer 
punishment ;  and  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  thraateniiigii 
the  council  banished  several  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  old 
ministers  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance^  unlett 
they  were  allowed  to  explain  it  so  as  to  exclude  an  expitu 
acknowledgment  of  the  king's  spiritual  supremacy. 

These  were  Middleton's  last  acts  in  Scotland :  Landevdde^ 
superior  genius,  ever  on  the  watch,  obtained  the  aaoendut^ 
and  the  commissioner  was  ordered  to  London  to  stand  on 
his  defence.  He  was  accused  of  having  practised  deeeptkrtiy 
both  upqn  the  king  and  the  parliament;  of  having  exceeded 
hb  instructions  in  passing  acts  of  high  importance^  wftfaotfet 
consulting  the  king,  and  in  one  instance,  of  toodbiiig  wHli 
the  royal  sceptre,  an  act,  which  took  fiom  his  scyvere^Oy  the 
power  of  pardoning  the  sins  of  those  forfaulted  in  last  pai^ 
liament,  "  yea,  and  declaring  his  royal  pardon,  if  he  shodld 
sign  any,  null  and  void  !''*  of  allowing  the  gailty  lo  escape  for 
money,  and  fining  the  loyal  and  the  innooeht;  dT  having 
mismanaged  the  pnblic  money,  and  empowering  hliwh^lf  to 
name  a  receiver  of  the  fines  which  belong  to  the  king;  but  above 
all,  of  having  sullied  his  majesty's  glorious  attribute  of 
for  which  he  was  celebrated  throughput  Europe^  fay  ii 
ducing  a  species  of  ostracism,  a  method  of  condemning  die  Bnt 
ministers  of  the  state,  by  ballot,  borrowed  fit>m  the  AdwiBian% 
who  were  governed  by  that  cursed  lord,  the  people^  and  theb 


*  This  refen  to  an  act  of  udexanipled  Bcverity,  eatitleda 
the  children  and  potteritie  of  forfeited  persons,  in  which  it  is  previded« 
if  any  person  whatsoever,  shall  offer  to  trouble  his  nugeide  with,  or  oAr  mtf 
solicitations,  petitions,  or  desires,  in  behalf  of  any  of  die  penom^  who  wn^  o^ 
shall  be  found  guilty  of  such  hie  treason,  or  their  cfail<keii  or  pomriiy,  '§bt 
tiieir  restitution,  or  being  rendered  capable  to  enioy  any  fttnie  pommKkm 
or  dignity,  within  the  samen ;  every  such  person  so  offending,  it  to  be  p^iMiwI 
as  a  disloyal  subject.  Acts  of  Pari,  of  Scot.  toL  riL  p.  4I8.  A 
act,  without  a  penalty,  might  extend  to  any  arbitrary  pnalshmw 
death.  M'Kenxie's  Works,  Tol.  u  Tb»  act  was  repealed  ant  9taAamp  atl 
however  on  account  of  its  injustice,  but  at  the  deure  of  ramtoiddie,  to 
Middleton.  • 
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oyster-slicll  billeting,  but  never  known  uailer  any  monarchy, 
.1  ini^tliotl  by  wliich  ji  punishment,  more  severe  than  death,  was 
infiictetl  upon  his  majesty's  servants,  without  accusation  or  trial, 
by  the  hidden  malice  of  their  enemies,  without  affording  them 
the  means  of  justification,  and  witholdinff  from  their  royal  master 
an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  their  crimes,  or  exercising  his 
prerogative.*  The  commissioner,  in  r^ly,  passed  over  very 
sliglitly  the  otlier  charges,  and  anxious  only  to  repel  that  of 
touching  on  the  I'oyal  prerogative,  by  the  act  of  billeting,  alleged, 
that  nlthougli  the  act  was  passed,  it  was  not  imperative  on  his 
majesty,  as  it  had  never  been  published,  and  was  not  so  much 
as  recorded ;  and  unless  he  approved  it,  it  was,  and  must  ever 
remain  it  dead  letter.  Clarendon,  Shelden,  bishop  of  London, 
:in<t  the  whole  of  the  party,  extolled  the  administration  of 
Mnitland — his  bold  and  admirable  measures  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  episcopacy,  the  merit  of  which  ought  to  extenuate 
one  error,  if  it  were  one,  into  which  he  hod  fallen,  from  his 
eagerness  to  serve  his  majesty.  But  the  secretary  had  infused 
doubts  into  Charles'  mind,  whose  appetite  for  money  was  as 
cravin)];  as  the  commissioner's,  and  asstuling  him  artfully,  at 
once,  by  his  jealousy  of  power  and  his  avarice,  he  succeeded  in 
slinking  his  con6,dence  in  Middleton;  for  one  of  his  favourite 
maxims  was,  that  no  man  was  honest  but  from  interesLf 

*  Sir  George  Mnckcnzic  style*  thb  acciuaiioD,  tbe  greit  mBfterpiece  of 
I..iMili:i'Jiilu'j  lilb.  Hist.  p.  TB.  And  Mr.  iMtig  cbaracteriM*  it,  ai  written 
M  lili  -.1  vigour  and  eloquence,  seldom  to  be  Tound  In  itate  papers.  Hbt  vol. 
iv.  p.  S'j.    Note.   I  regret  my  eircuraicribfd  limit*  prevent  me  from  mKrUog 

f  It  is  liiglily  amusing  to  observe,  tbe  equanimity  of  manoer  witb  wbich 
Liiniont  aoici  in  liis  Jiury  the  most  ImportaDt  and  most  minute-  subjects,  tfa« 

I'lill  ofiisl:ili-siiion,  or  the  movements  of  a  moi.iit.'tiiiiik  ;  nil  (ire  narraitd  with 
(Iiv  E^amcgr^ivity;  only  the  latter,  printed  on  the  same  page,  appears  the  most 
iiiiportiiiit  transaction  of  the  two,  by  ilie  leugtli  of  the  tlesciiptioii.  Mid* 
•  ili^ioii'Mlismishal  is  finished  in  three  lines;  the  otliLTprucecdi  thus: — "Ponteui 
[he  moumchancke,  was  now  the  thrid  tymc  in  Scotland,  vix.  1  In  anno  1633, 
L.'  in  anno  IGiS,  and  now  in  anno  IGSL'  :iiid  ieS5.  Every  lynic  he  had  bil 
jmliliikc  >tat;e  erected,  and  sold  thereciii  liis  droggt  to  ihc  pfopoll,  the  firtt 
i>iii<',  for  1  lili.  price,  the  second  tyme  for  i  lib.os.  the  third  for  is  pence.  Esrh 
r  1  inc.  Ill:  had  bis  pcopcll  that  played  on  the  ii'utTold,  one  ay  [iluyiiij  [lio  fool^ 
iijil  :iii^  uilicr,  liy  leaping  and  dmicing  mi  ilia  rope,  etc.    The  two  latl  tinwa 
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While  Charles  wavered,  Lauderdale,  by  a  skilful  iminoniTiV'f 
roused  die  intemperate  rage  of  his  rival,  and  availed  hiirndf 
of  his  imprudence  to  complete  his  overthrow.    He  induced  the 
king  to  send  a  mandate  to  the  Scottish  council,   [Janiuury 
twenty-third,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  8ixr|r-tbree^3  **• 
bidding,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  their  exacting  tlie  fint 
moiety  of  the  fines  until  his  pleasure  should  be  knowm,  and 
discharging  the  collector  Middleton  had  appointed.   Middkton^ 
who  perceived  that  this  blow  would  efiectually  destroy  bit 
interest  in  Scotland,  by  showing  his  friends  his  incapacity  to 
reward  them,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chancellor  countermnwding 
the  royal  order ;  and  the  council,  upon  receipt  ef  it»  recalled 
the  proclamation    they  had    prepared  in  obedience   to  hit 
majesty.     No  sooner  did  Lauderdale  learn  this  than  he  west 
to  Charles,  and  told  him  that  now  Middleton,  and  not  fae^ 
was  king,  for  he  could  recall  his  majesty's  expresB  waitant  hy 
his  own  private  instructions.     Indignant  at  this  encroechmcnt 
upon  his  authority,  the  monarch  sent  for  Middleton,  who  pled 
in  vain  a  verbal  consent  of  his  majes^:  the  king  had  either  fior- 
gotten,  or  did  not  choose  to  remember  the  drcumstanoe,  aiid 
in  a  few  days  dismissed  him  fi-om  all  his  offices.     The  gov- 
ernorship of  Edinburgh  castle  was  ^ven  to  Lauderdale,  and 
Rothes  Was  appointed  commissioner.     It  frequent^  happena 
in  political  changes  that  the  ostensible  are  not  the  real  canaes; 
in  this  revolution  Lauderdale  is  said  to  have  owed  much  to  die 
reigning  mistress,    the  dutchess  of   Cleveland;  and  Rothea 
strengthened  hb  interest  by  promoting  a  marriage  between 

he  was  hire,  both  his  prented  peapers  aod  his  droggs  were  one  and  tfiat 
Rnme.  The  last  tyme  he  was  hire,  he  was  at  Edenborooghe,  8tirlfaig»  {Hmgaw, 
Perth,  Cuper  of  Fyfe,  and  St.  Androus;  and  in  tiie  end  of  December,  aad 
the  tuo  pairt  of  January  1665,  he  had  his  stage  at  one  and  the  tame  tfrnCf 
at  Cuper  and  St.  Androus,  viz.  at  St.  Androus,  on  Moneday  and  Satufdiy, 
and  att  Cuper  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursdiqr-  About  the 
tyme,  ane  other  mountebancke,  a  High  German,  that  came  to  tUs  kfa|^ 
that  had  the  like  sports  and  commodities,  for  to  gaine  money.  He  was  att 
Edenboroughe,  in  like  manner  twyse,  as  also  att  Aberdeine  and  DoBAe:  ht 
likewyse,  had  the  leaping  and  flying  rope,  viz.  comeing  down  aae  Wfjk  tov, 
and  his  head  altheway dounward, hb  armes andfdte holden out al tlie tjfmt^ 
and  this  he  did  devirse  tymcs,  in  on  afternoon.*'  LamontH  Diaiyy  p.  If9* 
81 
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James,  afterwards  duke  of  Moiimoutli,  the  king's  lavouritc 
l)astard,  and  his  own  niece,  the  dutchess  and  heiress  of  Buc- 
cleugl).* 

Middleton,  after  lingering  in  obscurity  for  some  time, 
was  sent  into  a  kind  of  honourable  banishment  as  governor  of 
Tangiei-s;  where,  falling  down  a  stair  in  a  fit  of  intoxication, 
he  broke  his  arm  so  severely,  that  the  bone  protruded  through 
the  flesh,  and  penetrated  his  side :  a  mortification  was  the  con- 
sequence ;  and  it  has  been  noted  by  some  historians  as  a  re- 
markable retributive  coincidence,  that  the  right  hand  that  was 
the  ruin  of  his  country,  was  the  means  of  his  own  destruction; 
and  he  who  had  exiled  so  many  of  the  worthiest  of  his 
countrymen,  himself  died  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  inhospitable 
land.f  His  administration  had  been  so  infiunous  that  his 
disgrace  was  hailed  as  a  national  deliverance ;  but  the  rejoicing 
was  only  of  short  duration.  Lauderdale,  who  now  succeeded 
to  the  uncontrolled  direction  of  Scottish  affairs,  had  been  a 
zealous  covenanter,  and  a  strict  professor;  but,  seduced  by 
his  ambition,  and  corrupted  by  the  court,  he  had  apostatised 
from  his  religion,  and  shaken  off  his  unfashionable  morality; 
and  was  obliged  to  evince  the  reality  of  his  change,  by  his 
profligacy  of  manners  and  his  subservience  to  the  episcopalian 

*  Besides,  Lauderdale  employed  another  stratagem,  under  pretext  ef  con- 
sulting about  the  contract  of  this  marriage,  he  caused  his  friend.  Sir  John 
Gilniour,  president  of  the  court  of  session,  to  be  called  up  to  London,  who, 
*'  Being  warmed  with  a  kind  collation,"  was  introduced  to  the  king,  and 
"  (lid  complain  to  his  majesty  with  tears,  of  Middleton's  rash  and  illc^l 
actions,"  "  which,**  it  is  said,  **  had  the  greater  impreision  upon  his  majesty, 
that  he  was  figured  to  the  king,  as  a  person,  who  had  been  an  emment 
royalist  and  sufferer,  and  that  he  wept  for  joy,  when  he  spoke  to  his  majesty." 
M*Kcuijie's  Hist.  p.  114. 

f  VVodrow  mentions,  that  he  had  from  good  authority,  that  in  the  times 
of  the  covenant,  such  was  his  forward  zeal  for  it,  that  coming  out  of  the  place, 
where  he  and  others  had  taken  the  oath,  he  said  to  those  who  ware  with  him, 
"  This  was  the  pleasantest  day  he  had  ever  seen,  and  if  ever  he  should  do 
any  thing  against  that  blessed  work  he  had  been  engaging  in,"  bokting  up  his 
right  arm,  "  he  wished  to  God,  that  might  be  hb  deaUu"  The  story  is  not 
unlikely;  when  men  engage  in  religious  associations,  from  political  motives, 
ilic  V  usually  exhibit  a  much  more  fiery  zeal,  and  profess  a  more  outrageous 
;Jllction  ior  the  object,  than  those  who  do  fo  from  purer  principles. 
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clergy,  of  whom  the  majority,  like  himself,  were  presbyteriao 
renegadoes. 

During  the  winter  and  spring,  almost  all  the  churches  to 
the  west  having  been  deprived  of  their  ministers,  a  reqaisition 
was  made  on  the  north  to  supply  the  deficiency ;  and  as  the 
livings  were  in  general  comfortable,  and  the  bishops  not 
over  scrupulous  in  their  examinations,  a  number  of  half  edu- 
cated young  men,  or  immoral  expectants,  who  had  bjcen 
excluded  by  the  strictness  of  the  old  discipline,  were  induced 
to  enter  upon  the  vacant  charges — ^for  which  they  were  as 
incapable  as  they  were  unwelcome — ^in  face  of  the  most 
violent  opposition.  In  some  places  they  were  assailed  by 
showers  of  stones ;  in  others,  the  church  doors  were  barri- 
cadoed  so  securely  that  they  were  obliged  literally  to  fidfil 
and  exemplify  the  character  given  in  Scripture  of  the  spiritual 
thieves  and  robbers  ;  and  in  all  they  were  stigmatised  as  the 
<<  bishops'  curates."  Nor  did  their  conduct  tend  to  reconcile 
the  people  to  the  manner  of  their  introduction;  even'  an 
episcopal  writer  acknowledges  **  they  were  ignorant  to! a 
reproach,  and  many  of  them  openly  vicious;  they  were  .a 
disgrace  to  the  order  and  the  sacred  ftmction."*  In  these 
circumstances,  the  people,  deprived  of  instruction  in  the 
parish  churches,  deserted  them,  and  wandered  either  to 
distant  parishes  to  hear  such  of  the  old  ministers  as  were 
not  comprehended  under  the  Glasgow  act^  or  remained  at 
home,  and  spent  their  silent  Sabbaths  in  musing  on  the  dimud 
blank  around  them,  unless  when  favoured  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  their  old  pastors,  who,  during  this  period^ 
commenced  the  practice  of  field  preaching,  which  thus 
originated : — 

The  outed  ministers,  as  they  were  termed,  denied  the 
liberty  of  their  pulpits,  lengthened  their  family  devotions; 
and  the  people  were  attracted  to  these  exercises  in  such 
numbersi  that,  the  houses  being  unable  to  contain  them,  they 
first  preached  without  doors  to  those  who  were  gathered 
around,  and  afterwards,  as  the  congregations  increased^  some 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  229.    Kirkton,  p.  leo. 
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of  them  went  to  the  fields ;  where  crowds  were  attracted 
from  all  the  neighbouring  parishes.  These  conventicles  had 
increased,  and  were  increasing  to  a  degree  that  seriously 
alarmed  the  prelates,  when  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament brought  the  new  commissioner  to  Scotland. 

Afraid  of  fresh  plots,  Lauderdale  accompanied  him  in 
his  journey,  under  pretence  of  examining  into  the  question  of 
the  ballot ;  but  in  fact  to  direct  the  whole  government  of  the 
country.  At  his  entry  into  the  ancient  kingdom,  a  great 
concourse  met  him  upon  the  border;  for  besides  the  chief 
men  of  Fife,  where  his  interest  lay,  all  who  expected  ad- 
vantage, and  all  who  deprecated  loss  from  Middletoii's 
fall,  were  eager  to  pay  court  to  the  ruling  planet.  But  the 
fust  deed  of  the  viceroy  showed  that  the  presbyterians  had 
gained  nothing  by  the  change.  On  the  night  of  his  arrival, 
a  council  was  summoned  at  the  abbey ;  where,  after  exhibiting 
his  commission,  he  produced  a  letter  nominating  the  arch- 
bishops of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  and  lord  Halton*  ris 
members ;  on  the  same  night,  however,  he  granted  a  warrant 
for  Lorn's  release  from  his  confinement  in  the  castle,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  to  await  the  king's  pleasure.  The  chancellor 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  unite  Middleton's  friends. in  an 
opposition,  or  at  least  to  persuade  them  to  vindicate  their  own 
acts,  and  try  their  strength  in  parliament,  where  he  flattered 
himself  the  late  administration  would  be  able  to  procure  a 
majority,  or,  in  all  events,  muster  so  strong  as  to  enable  them 
to  retire  with  safety,  if  not  with  honour;  but  the  unexpected 
suddenness  of  the  revolution  confounded  the  adherents  of  the 
fallen  commissioner,  and  each,  afraid  for  himself,  hastened, 
by  an  early  submission,  to  make  his  peace  with  the  reigning 
favourite. 

When  parliament  assembled,  [June  ]8th|]  before  entering 
upon  any  other  business,  they  surrendered  what  little  remniaiit 
of  independence  they  had  left,  by  reverting  to  the  old  way 
of  choosing  the  lords  of  the  articles,  and  establishing  it  by 
law.  The  clergy  retired  to  the  exchequer  chamber,  and 
chose  cL<^lit  noblemen ;  and  the  nobility  to  the  inner  house  of 

«  Charles  Maitlaad,  Laaderdalc^  brother. 
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the  session,  and  chose  eight  prelates;  which  bdng  done^  the 
clergy  and  nobility  met  together  in  the  inner  exchequer  room, 
and  having  shown  their  elections  to  each  other,  the  perstes 
elected,  or  so  many  of  them  as  were  present,  remaioedt  and 
jointly  made  choice  of  eight  barons,  and  eight  commisakmenk; 
who  then  presented  the  whole  election  to  his  majesty's  oominb- 
sioner;  and  he,  upon  being  satisfied,  returned  to  the  pu^ 
liament  house,  where  the  lists  were  read  and  approved  as  a 
matter  of  course.  From  the  servility  of  the  bishops,  who  in 
fact  had  the  nomination  of  the  whole,  the  choice  of  the  lords  of 
the  articles  was  thus  for  ever  formally  vested  in  the 
of  the  crown.  Their  next  step  was  one  naturally  and 
sarily  deeper  in  debasement  The  king,  in  his  letter 
the  billeting  act,  having  expressed  his  displeasure  at  the 
conduct  of  his  parliament  in  presuming  to  prescribe  to  him, 
or  to  limit  the  exercise  of  his  royal  clemency,  they  repealed 
ithe  act ;  yet,  with  it  standing  on  the  record,  where  it  is  at  this 
day,  tliey  disclaimed  ever  having  done  any  such  thing!  ^  Your 
majesty,"  said  they  in  their  reply,  ^*  desiring  to  know  the 
treuth  from  us,  we  find,  by  the  unanimous  opinions  and  v<Mes 
of  the  house,  that  the  parliament  gave  no  warrand  to  desire 
your  majesty  that  the  act  of  indemnity  should  cany  ane  es» 
ception  of  incapacitating  from  public  trust,  and  that  the  par- 
liament  gave  no  warrand  at  all  in  their  names  finr  jonr 
majesty's  consenting  to  the  incapacitating  of  a  few !" 

Their  otlier  proceedings  were  in  unison  with  this  com- 
mencement The  clergy,  irritated  at  the  pec^le's  refiisiiig  to 
hear  the  curates,  procured  an  act,  by  which  all  ministen  who 
refused  to  attend  the  diocesan  meetings  were  to  be  deprivedi 
and  if  after  deprivation  they  dared  to  preadi,  were  to  be 
punished  as  seditious.  Every  nobleman  or  heritor  who  should 
wilfully  absent  himself  from  his  parish  church  on  Sabbath,  was 
to  lose  a  fourth  part  of  that  year's  rent  in  which  the  crime  was 
committed ;  every  yeoman  or  farmer,  the  fourth  part  of  hb 
moveables ;  and  every  burgess  the  same,  besides  forfisitii^  the 
freedom  of  the  burgh,  and  such  other  corporeal  phnishnicnt 
OS  the  privy  council  might  choose  to  inflict  The  abjuratioa 
of  the  covenants  was  re-enacted  under  similar  penalties ;  and 
to  crown  the  services  of  thib  parliament,  an  ofler  was  made  to 
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tlio  kinn^,  to  raise  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 
horse,  to  serve  in  any  place  in  Scotland,  England,  or  Ireland; 
and  all  regulations  respecting  foreign  trade,  imposing  duties 
or  restraints,  were  as  an  inherent  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
committed  without  limitation  into  his  majesty's  hands :  which, 
l>eing  passed  as  a  declaratory  act,  could  not  be  questioned 
without  his  majesty's  special  w^arranL*  In  virtue  of  this 
last  enactment,  numerous  and  ruinous  monopolies  were 
granted ;  but  such  was  the  blind  servility  and  unhesitating 
degradation  of  the  majority  in  that  vile  assembly,  that  the 
religion,  lil)erty,  and  commerce  of  the  country,  were,  without 
debate,  decreed  to  be  dependant  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign ; 
who  rewarded  them,  as  such  slavish  sycophants  deserved  to  be 
rewarded,  by  making  them  themselves  feel  the  bitterness  of 
that  servitude  to  which  they  had  reduced  their  country.  It 
often  affords  a  consolation  to  suffering  humanity  to  observet 
that  the  minions  of  arbitrary  power  are  not  unfrequently  its 
ultimate  victims. 

The  execution  of  Johnston,  Lord  Warriston,  which  took 
place  during  the  session,  cast  an  additional  stigma  on  this 
a.ssemblage,  as  an  unnecessary  piece  of  cruelty,  to  gratify  the 
vindictive  pei*sonal  revenge  of  Charles,  who  never  forgave 
liim  the  freedom  with  which  h^  had  censured  his  profligacy 
while  in  Scotland.  Sir  Archibald,  after  his  escape,  had  re< 
silled  securely  in  Germany  for  two  years ;  but  having  unad- 
visedly gone  to  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  the  English  court 
claimed  him,  and  he  was  delivered  up  by  the  French  king  to 
their  vengeance.  As  a  convicted  traitor  he  was  marched  bare- 
headed from  Leith  to  Edinburgh,  his  weak,  enfeebled  ap* 
j)carance  creating  universal  commiseration.  When  brought 
before  parliament  to  receive  sentence,  bis  mind  appeared 
o(|ually  debilitated  with  his  body;  the  excessive  bloodletting  he 
had  undergone,  followed  by  prescriptions  he  had  taken  when 
under  the  care  of  Bates,  successively  physician  to  Cromwell 
and  Charles  IL,  had  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  second  childhood; 


*  Acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  vol.  vii.  p.  461.    M'Kensie's  Hist  p. 

lis,    Ct  SC(|. 
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and  the  man  whose  vehement  and  conyincing  eloquence  liad  ill 
other  days  commanded  attention  and  carried  omvicdoD  to 
senates,  could  now  scarcely  utter  a  connected  sentenoe.  His 
memory  had  totally  failed,  and  his  spirits,  overborne  in  tlie 
wreck  of  his  faculties,  were  unable  to  sustain  him;  he  wepCy 
and  knelt,  and  implored  their  pity.  Some  of  the  membc«» 
struck  with  the  melancholy  reverse,  voted  fbr  dehying  bis 
sentence;  but  Lauderdale,  who  knew  the  king's  inveteracy* 
interposed,  and  silenced  the  voice  of  mercy.  The  night  bsfiire 
his  execution,  he  slept  soundly,  and  awoke  on  the  momii^  of 
that  day,  calm  and  composed ;  his  recollection  retome^  and 
his  deportment  on  the  scaffold  shed  a  splendour  cyver  the  last 
scene  of  his  suffering,  which  his  friend^i  delighted  to  dwell  oi^ 
and  his  enemies  have  endeavoured  to  dim,  by  describing  his 
previous  imbecility  as  the  effects  of  unmanly  fear.  He  was  a 
person  of  a  vigorous  and  acute  understanding,  possessed  a  rcac^ 
and  convincing  eloquence,  was  well  calculated  fi>r  mam^png 
popular  assemblies,  and  admirably  adapted  for  metbodki^g 
their  proceedings,  and  carrying  forward  their  business.  His 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  religion  in  public,  was  supported  fay  cot- 
emplary  devotion  in  private ;  and  the  only  blemish  whidh  his 
enemies  ever  attempted  to  affix  to  his  political  character^  was 
his  accepting  an  office  under  Cromwell,  after  having  seveiely 
inveighed  against  him.* 

^  The  report  that  he  was  poisoned  by  Bates,  was  very  current  at  the  tinw, 
and  generally  believed.  Lamont's  Diary,  p.  206.  Kirkton,  p.  170.  Wodrow» 
vol.  i.  p.  173.  In  the  preface  to  the  Apologetical  Narrative,  it  ii  mcudsimi 
as  a  certain  fact,  nor  is  there  any  thing,  either  in  the  character  of  thepbyaciii% 
or  the  king,  to  render  it  improbable.  The  assassin,  Riardoi  was  received  St 
the  English  court,  and  encouraged  in  his  attempts  against  the  republican  ezOa 
at  Bern.  Ludlow*s  Mem.  folio,  p.  595.  A  monarch,  who  could  authoriw 
the  stiletto,  would  hardly  hesitate  to  sanction  the  prescription  of  poison; 
Bates  is  said  to  have  allowed  his  friends  to  boast,  that  he  helped  to 
Cromwell's  days.  Biog.  Brit. — Scarcely  any  man  of  eminence  fell  about  tfeii 
time,  whose  fate  had  not  been  the  subject  of  prognostication  in  some  dhape 
or  other ;  were  not  the  following  told  with  great  gravity,  we  mig^  be  spt 
to  suspect  it,  as  intended  to  burlesque  the  propensity.  **  Before  abd  after 
[Warriston,]  his  death,  there  was  a  report  noised  abroad,  said  to  be  uttered 
by  the  midwife  at  his  birth,  thus :  "  Full  moon,  full  sea,  great  man  shall  thou 
be,  bot  ill  dead  shall  thou  dye  !"    Lamont,  p.  20C. 
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No  pnrliiimeiU  sat  fbi-  the  six  succeeding  years.*  But  the 
privy  council  hail  alreatly  usurped  their  authority;  and,  during 
the  lung  vacation,  their  arbitrary  illegal  acts  were  pramujgated, 
m  of  equal  force  with  the  statutes  o£  the  legislature,  and  vio* 
tently  carried  into  execution  by  the  military.  In  August, 
{hiring  the  time  of  the  session,  upon  their  own  authority,  Uiey 
forbade  all  ministers  who  did  not  attend  the  bishops'  courts, 
and  yet  persisted  in  preaching,  or  liolding  .oonvs,n tides,  frmn 
residing  within  twenty  miles  of  dieir  former  parishes ;  mthin 
six  miles  of  Edinbut^h,  or  atty  cathedral  church;  or  within 
tliree  of  any  royol  burgh^  they  ajso  subjected  every  absentee 
from  church  in  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings  Scots  for  each  day's 
omission ;  rendered  the  attendance  upon  meetings  for  religious 
exercises  liable  to  the  penalties  of  sediti<m  i  and  commanded 
nil  masters  of  fomilies,  and  landlords,  to  cause  their  servants 
mid  tenants  keep  their  parish  chtnrhes,  or  wtnove  them  ont  of 
tlieir  houses,  or  lands,  under  a  severe  respensibili^.  Le^ing 
these  fines  wns  committed  to  the  militai^,  who  w««  also  the 
jiulges,  the  curates  were  the  accusers;  but  n«th«r  witnesses 
iiur  formal  procedure  were  deemed  qecesEary-^to  be  accused 
was  to  be  guilty,  and,  as  the  soldier  a{^m>pri«t«d  the  Rme,  ft 
was  cxacte<l  without  mercy,  and  often  to  double  the  amount  of 
what  wns  due  even  by  these  iniquitous  laws.  If  any  reluctanot 
was  shown,  a  party  was  quartered  upon  the  rectwants  till  they 
wei-e  eaten  up,   and  wlien  nothing  more  could  be  extottMl, 

*  Two  conventions,  however,  met  in  the  interval.  Hmn  meeting*,  I 
need  scarcely  remind  the  reftder,  dVewd  from  pariiuieM*  In  thii,  tbst  coa- 
venCions  could  only  be  auenibled  for  one  ipedfiad  putfoitt  iriiem^  pai)ia> 
nieiiCi  coiilil  deliberate  "iiun  iiny  yiven  ttil>jtit.  The  firht  *!i*  held  ad  Augutt, 
1(i65,  on  account  of  the  Diildi  war,  to  give  the  lieges  of  Scotland  on  op|>Dr- 
tiinity  of  testifying  their  zeal  for  his  raajesty't  service;  and  Ha  there  was  no 
chancellor  at  the  time,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Anilrcwiwias  nominiitctl  president 
by  tlie  kin)c.  They  evinceil  iheir  loyalty,  by  a  grant  t>f  one  hundred  nnd 
thirty-three  thouannd  pounda  yearly  tor  five  ycani.  The  iccond  sat  down  on 
the  Utli  Junuary,  l6bT,  of  which  Ihe  duke  of  Hamilcnii  vsa  np{>oin(c<i 
president.  They  voted  o  supply  for  one  year,  of  three  neore  and  twelve 
thousand  pounds  monthly,  to  reward  the  serviecs  of  the  standing  iirmy,  which 
had  io  nieiitorioilsly  exerted  itself.  In  preserving  the  peace  of  tlic  cuiintry, 
iiud  putting  down  the  rebels  at  Peiuland !     Seotlish  Act*,  vol.  vii.  p.  530. 

vol..  IV.  3t 
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their  goods  were  distrained  and  sold  for  a  tafle ;  nambam'  of 
industrious  families  were  thus  ruined,  and  scattered  as  beggvs 
throughout  the  country.  Oppression  was  acoompanied  faj 
insult;  under  the  sanction  of  the  worthless  clergy,  the  veligiooi 
worship  of  poor  families  was  ridiculed  and  iateinqited;  Mid 
they  were  dragged  to  church  or  to  prison  at  the  will  of 
a  private  sentinel.  After  sermon,  a  roll  of  the  parufaionen 
was  called  by  the  parson,  and  all  absent  without  leave  were 
given  up  to  the  military,  who  admitted  of  no  excoae  ezeept 
a  fine;  and,  in  the  wantonness  of  power,  often  made  the  pteaent 
tenant,  who  temporised,  pay,  because  his  predeoesBor  had  not 
been  so  compliant. 

Different  detachments  were  sent  to  the  south  under  the  earl 
of  Linlithgow  and  Sir  Robert  Fleming;  but  the  chief  aoeoe  ai 
suffering  was  the  west,  where  Sir  James  Turner,  reoomineiided 
by  his  desertion  from  the  cause  of  the  covenant,  wag  instnicted 
to  see  that  the  laws  were  regularly  executed,  and  the  bubopn 
and  curates  reverenced  and  obeyed.  Naturally  fiero^  he  was 
furious  when  drunk,  and  being  often  in  that  states  be  re* 
garded  neither  law  nor  justice;  but  followed  the  directioiia  of 
Burnet,  archbishop  of  Glasgow;  of  which,  he  afterwaxda  ao* 
knowledged,  he  was  ashamed,  although  he  did  not  cany  them 
to  the  extent  which  that  prelate  desired.*  Gl^Kainiy  the 
chancellor,  when  he  supported  episcopacy,  intended  that  it 
should  be  limited,  and  subordinate  to  the  civil  oflieen  of  the 
state ;  Lauderdale,  who  knew  better  than  he  the  spirit  of  the 
system  and  its  supporters,  told  him,  since  he  was  for  Uuhopi^ 
he  should  have  them,  and  higher  than  ever  they  were  in 
Scotland.  When  too  late,  he  found  the  prediction  had  pto^ 
ceeded  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  men,  and  fniillfMli 
endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  imperious  priesthood  he  had  con- 
tributed to  raise.  Sharpe  complained  that  the  earl  did  not 
second  the  efforts  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  he,  disgusted  with 
their  intrusive  ambition,  complained  of  their  severitica:  dba 
council  divided,  and  the  primate,  who  could  brook  no  contfel^ 
hastened  to  London  to  represent  the  remissness  of  the  tidtile% 
and  to  raise  the  cry  of — the  church  is  in  danger. 

*  Burnet,  vol.  L  p.  309. 
81 
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The  English  prelates  had  a  fellow-feeling  with  their  Scottish 
brethien,  and  supported  Sharpe  in  his  proposal  to  re-introduoe 
into   Scotland  the  court  of  high  commission ;  which,  amid  all 
the  restored  abuses,  had  never  dared  to  be  hinted  at  in  England. 
His  majesty,  on  their  united  solicitations,  consented,  and,  in 
virtue  of  his  supremacy,  authorised  its  erection ;  and  to  mark 
his  sanction  by  additional  honours,  he  ordered  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  wlio  was  named  first  in  the  commission,  to 
take  precedence  of  the  lord  chancellor.*     The  court  consisted 
of  nine  ecclesiastical,  and  thirty-five  lay  members;  of  whom 
five,  including  one  prelate,  made  a  quorum.      Their  powers 
were  of  the   most  extensive  nature,    they  could  suspend  or 
depose  churchmen,    take  cognisance  of  all   keepers   of  con- 
venticles,   all   who   preached   in    private    houses,    who   kept 
meetings  or  fasts  without  license,  spoke  or  wrote  scandal  to 
the  detriment  of  the  government,  or  expressed  their  dissatis- 
faction with  the  present  acts  about  church  aSairs :  they  could 
fine  or  imprison  all  transgressors,  and  were  authorised  to  do 
and    execute   whatever    they   should   find  necessary   for  liis 
majesty's  service.     From  their  sentence  there  was  no  appeal, 
all  magistrates  and  military  were  to  execute  their  orders,  and 
the  lords  of  council  to  grant  letters  of  horning  upon  their  fines.f 
This  court  has  been  compared  to  the  old  lion's  cave,  the 
road  to  which  was  marked  by  many  an  entrant,  but  contained 


*  The  young  Scottish  nobility  had  sadly  degenerated  from  the  high  spirit 
of  their  forefathers.  Wlien  Charles  the  I.  attempted  to  obtain  for  the  primate, 
Spottiswood,  only  one  day's  precedence,  the  then  lord  chancdlor,  gave  his 
majesty  tlie  retort  courteous.  '*  I  remember,"  Balfour,  Lyon-king-at-armSy 
narrates,  *^  that  k.  Charles  sent  me  to  the  lord  chanceller,  (being  then  earl  of 
Kinoule,)  the  day  of  his  coronatione,  in  the  morning,  in  Anno.  1663,  to 
shew  him,  that  it  wes  his  will  and  pleasiure,  bot  onlie  for  that  day,  that  he 
would  cecd  and  give  place  to  the  archbishope;  bot  he  returned  by  me  to  his 
majestic  a  werey  bruske  answer,  wich  wes,  that  since  his  majesty  had  beine 
pleased  to  continew  him  in  that  office  of  cbanceller,  wich,  by  his  meines,  big 
worthy  father  of  happy  memorie  had  bestowed  wpon  hime,  be  waa  redy,  in 
all  humility,  to  lay  it  doune  at  his  majestie's  feet,  but  since  it  was  bis  royal 
will,  that  he  should  enjoy  it,  with  the  knowen  preveledges  of  the  same,  neuer 
a  stonM  priest  in  Scotland  should  sett  a  foote  before  him  so  long  as  hb  blood 
wes  liott."  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 
t  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  306-7.     Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  192-T. 
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no  vestige  of  a  returning  footstep:  node  escBped  who  appavhed 
before  it ;  the  formality  of  evidence  Was  dispensed  widi ; 
if  any  of  the  accused  were  prepared  to  prove  theii 
the  investigation  was  stopped^  and  they  were  entrin^ad  bj 
snaring  questions^  or  required  to  take  the  oath  of  mBkpnmatSf$ 
and  acknowledge  the  spiritual  power  of  the  king;  Tha  Iqr 
members  endeavoured  to  introduce  some  kgal  farni%  favt  the 
primate  considered  this  as  a  betraying  of  the  chgitb»  iild 
Rothes  supported  his  tyrannical  violence^  whieh  aooa  €fmt* 
stepped  every  boundary  of  law.  The  fines  wcte  fireqaantly 
doubled,  and  corporeal  inflictions  were  added  to  ppcmwMy 
mulcts ;  every  trifling  riot  which  took  place  at  the  sibttlfaig  of  a 
minister  was  construed  into  a  seditious  assembliqpe^ 
spectable  persons,  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  for 
their  disitpprobation  a  little  too  roughly,  and  bdya  fiir  pet»f 
lantly  throwing  a  few  stones,  were  imprisoAedy  pBfaIicl|r 
whipped,  branded,  and  sold  as  slaves  to  the  planCatioMb  If 
the  churches  were  empty  the  jails  were  {uU;  till  tha  pa(^l% 
preferring  voluntary  exile  to  foreign  bondage^  fled  in  nwnbeia 
to  Ulster,  where  they  enjoyed,  at  leasts  a  compamtifa:  tiaiH 
quillity ;  or,  if  they  remained  at  home,  allowed  themiilna  to 
be  outlawed,  rather  than  appear  in  sndi  a  court.  At  limgt^ 
the  nobility,  ashamed  of  their  €>wn  SBbaervietiGa  to.  dMcal 
revenge,  refrained  from  attending  any  meetings  it  tho.  CmOf 
mission,  and  at^  the  end  of  about  two  years,  this  inquisiftorial 
tribunal  expired.  Such  was  the  general  ccmtempt  into  wiiidi 
it  had  fallen,  that  for  some  time  before  it  dissolved,  the  hhbqpa 
could  neither  procure  judges  to  sit,  nor  parties  to  appear.* 

Not  long  after,  Gledcaim  died ;  and  Sharpen  who  riayp(|| 
grasped  at  every  preferment,  anxiously  wished  to  eUgvoM  ll» 
chancellorship,  as  it  had  been  formerly  held  by  a  diurduaiiL 


^  Hie  records  of  this  nefarious  court  ha?e  been  lost  or  rfestrajadi 
instances  of  its  arbitrary  proceedings  have  been  preserved  -^^^''Vrt  Id  jmUl^ 
the  terms  of  detestation  in  which  it  is  mentioiied  bj  all 
Kirkton  styles  it  a  hermaphrodite  court.    The  Apologedcal  RelaCkM%  a 
of  judicatories,  having  two  bodies  under  one  head,  and  each 
nature;  dukes  and  lords  exercising  the  clerical  fiuictbn  of 
and  clergymen  inflicting  the  civil  penalties  of  imprisonraenC,  rnnfinrilkia^ 
banishment.    Kirkton,  p.  205^1 1.    Apokiget.  p*  3S0» 
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In  an  interview  with  the  king,  he  represented  strongly  the 
necessity,  in  such  times,  of  that  office  being  held  by  a  person 
who  was  episcopal  in  heart,  although  not  in  clothes ;  aiul  ex* 
pressed  his  own  intention  of  refusing  it,  had  it  been  ofibred 
him.  Then  went  straight  to  Shelden,  bishop  of  London,  whom 
he  requested  to  point  out  to  his  majesty  the  propriety  of 
bestowing  it  upon  him ;  Shelden  did  so,  and  when  the  king 
told  him  the  primate's  previous  conversation,  he  could  only 
request  his  majesty  to  respect  the  archbishop,  and  pardon  the 
man.  He  said  he  would  do  so ;  and  when  Sharpe  returned, 
desired  him  to  point  out  a  nobleman  proper  to  fill  the  situation. 
He  named  llothes  to  fill  it  pro  temporey  to  which  his  majesty 
consented.*  He  was  already  commander-in*chief  of  the  forces 
by  sea  and  land.  Crawford,  rather  than  take  the  oaths,  had 
resigned  the  treasurer's  staff;  this  also  Was  bestowed  upon  him: 
he  was  now  chancellor  de  facto;  and  afterwards  continued 
ns  commissioner  for  an  indefinite  time^->the  first  instance  of 
such  a  trust  in  Scotland.  This  accumulation  of  places  in  one 
person  was  regarded  as  extremely  invidious,  while  there  were 
so  many  claimants  who  had  a  preferable  rig^t,  and  the  country 
afforded  so  few  offices  of  profit.  But  bis  devotion  to  episcopacy 
was  a  recommendation  to  the  king;  and  his  ready  compliance 
with  tlieir  worst  measures  recommended  him  to  the  bishops* 
Fletcher  was,  during  the  course  of  the  year,  removed  firom 
being  advocate,  on  a  charge  of  bribery ;  and  Sir  John  Nisbet, 
a  still  more  severe  persecutor,  appointed  in  his  room. 

Amid  these  changes,  no  change  took  place  in  the  public 
measures  for  enforcing  obedience  to  the  prelates.  Turner 
continued  his  expeditions  to  the  west,  as  if  be  had  been  in- 
vading an  enemy's  country;  and  every  succeeding  incursion 
was  marked  by  increasing  barbarity.  The  mass  of  a  people 
are  seldom  sufficiently  enlightened  to  be  actuated  by  the  pure 
principles  either  of  religion  or  liberqr;  and  when  providence 
visits  a  nation  with  these  blessings,  or  designs  to  preserve  them, 
it  is  commonly  done  by  raising  up  a  few  eminent  assertors  of 
the  cause,  whose  influence,  talents,  or  example,  command  the 
acquiescing  concurrence  of  the  multitude;  and  when  they  are 

*  Burnet'i  Uiit»  voL  i  p,  «05. 
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removed,  the  facility  with  which  a  majori^  pass  to  the  ap^ 
posite  extreme  would  appear  incredible,  did  not  tbe  oniibfin 
history  of  all  revolutions  so  fully  attest  it.  After  the  nmofal 
of  the  ministers,  the  people  were  returning  to  their  peiirii 
churches;  <<  and  the  curates'  auditories,''  says  a  ootemponiy 
presbyterian  author,  '^  were  reasonable  throngs  the  bodjr  of 
the  people,  in  most  places  of  Scotland,  waited  upon  ifaeir 
preachings."  Had  they  been  content  to  have  allowed  the 
more  conscientious  to  worship  apart  without  dtstmribeiiCB^  it  is 
probable  they  might  have  succeeded  in  establishing  epincopeqr 
as  the  national  church ;  but  tliey  were  determined  to  fanm  it 
upon  all ;  and  they  roused  the  country,  which  mig^  udmifiK 
have  subsided  into  indifference,  to  a  state  of  active  oppontioii, 
and  absolute  abhorrence  of  prelacy ;  and  estranged  the  men  ef 
interest  and  influence,  by  the  insanity  of  their  procedim^  firon 
the  government  which  authorised  them.  As  the  inflocnee  of 
the  high  commission  began  to  wane,  the  privy  cooncilf  of  ifliidi 
Sharpe  was  now  president,  became  more  rdentleafr  and  op» 
pressive ;  and  it  is  i^  melancholy  fact,  which  foroea  iteelf  upon 
our  observation  at  almost  every  turn  in  tbe  histoiy  of  ScsoCknd^ 
that  the  courts  became  despotical  according  as  tbe  deqgj  cin 
tained  sway,  and  cruel  in  proportion  as  they  were  under  dtt 
direction  of  those  who  ought  to  have  been  the  minifllMi  of 
mercy.     Their  acts  were  enforced  with  greater  rigour.' 

It  had  been  rendered  criminal  to  attend  private  fmrnju 
meetings  with  the  outed  ministers,  or  to  render  then 'die 
smallest  assistance;  and  as  their  support  was  chiefly  derived 
from  the  contributions  of  the  people,  collections  were  fbrbiddan^ 
under  the  severest  penalties,  yet  the  proclamadons  had  ben 
evaded  or  despised,  and  in  the  south  and  the  west,  WcU^ 
Semple,  and  Blackadder,  not  only  kept  frequent  conventide% 
exhorted,  baptized,  and  prayed  in  private  houses,  but  coUeddd 
multitudes  in  the  moors  and  on  the  hills,  and  had  the  waAtckf 
to  preach  the  word  of  God,  without  the  prelates^  Hcenae. 

These  appearances  were  not  only  irritating,  but  alinkiidg!^ 
The  bishops,  conscious  that  they  deserved  to  be  resisted^  'whUe  * 
they  zealously  inculcated  passive  obedience,   diaoovered  their 
fears  by  their  attempts  to  suppress  discussion  upon  the  solijecty 
and  to  render   the  people  incapable  of  resisting.      A   Mr. 
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Crookshanks  had  translated  into  English  Buchanan's  treatise, 
l^e  Jure  Regni  Apud  Scotos,  of  which  a  few  copies  had  been 
handed  about  in  manuscript;  these  were  ordered  by  proclamap- 
tion,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  clerk  of  council,  under  pain  of 
sedition.  About  the  same  time,  an  Apologetical  Relation  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  faithful  ministers  and  professors  of  the  church 
in  Scotland,  since  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty, 
said  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Wamphray,  and  printed  in 
Holland,  a  small  work,  containing  a  clear,  pointed,  unanswerable 
defence  of  their  conduct,  was  imported  and  circulated.  It  had 
the  honour  of  being  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman,  a  distinction  the  writer  himself  had  anti- 
cipated ;  and  all  who  had  copies  were  ordered  to  give  them  up 
to  the  next  magistrates  by  a  certain  day,  after  which,  if  any  of 
them  were  found  in  their  possession,  a  fine  of  two  thousand 
merks  was  imposed.  It  had  the  usual  effect  of  such  proclama- 
tions, the  book  was  more  extensively  circulated,  it  became 
known  where  it  never  before  had  been  beard  of,  and  acquired 
a  weight  in  proportion  to  the  seventy  of  its  prohibition.* 
Warriston's  speech  also,  was  declared  seditious,  forbid  to  be 
dispersed,  and  the  printers  ordered  to  be  imprisoned.  Aware 
of  the  importance  of  securing  the  attachment  of  youth  to  the 
principles  of  which,  in  after  life,  they  were  to  become  the 
propagators  and  support,  the  council  endeavoured  to  gain  them 
over  to  prelacy,  not  by  appointing  able  teachers  to  the  uni- 
versities, the  plan  pursued  by  the  presbyterians,  but  by  an  order, 
obliging  all  students,  before  they  obtained  their  degrees,  to 
subscribe  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy;  introducing 
political  disabilities  to  academical  honours,  and  koposing  tests 
upon  boys  before  they  could  be  supposed  to  understand  them, 
a  plan,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  it  be  more  detri^ 
mental  to  the  cause  of  learning  or  of  morals. 

The  Scots  had  always  been  accustomed  to  carry  arms,  and 
when  summoned  to  the  field,  brought  with  them  their  own 
accoutrements.  The  strength  of  Scotland  consisted  in  its 
militia  peasantry,  nor  till  of  late,  had  mercenary  soldiers  been 
ever  known  in  the  country:  in  consequence,  there  were  few 

•  Preface  to  Apol.  Rdat 
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families  unprovided  widi  weapons.  But  it  is  daageroiM  to 
asperate  a  people  who  have  meann  of  defence.  The 
counti^  were  therefore  disarmed)  under  the  ridicokms 
that  they  would  join  the  Dutch,  with  whom  Cbacks  was  mm  at 
war,  and  twenty  of  the  leading  gentlemeDf  witfaoat  tbe  ahadovcf 
a  crime,  thrown  into  prison,  preparatory  to  new  md  niim  dkf* 
astating  expeditions.  The  third,  under  Sir  James  Ttfnor,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  •8ix»  eontinoad 
months.  On  former  occasions,  there  had  been  some 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  bad  been  esempted  fiom  tht 
brutal  insolence  of  common  soldiers;  but  now  tlia  aiiratcv 
attended  by  two  or  three  of  these  executioners  of  the  op«iicil» 
fined  all  indiscriminately.  The  landlord,  if  his  wfA^  serYABl^ 
or  tenants,  were  absent  from  the  pariesb  church;  and  fb^  tieiiiotf 
if  die  landlord  withdrew,  although  they  themselvfls  iodividwdlly 
attended;  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  widow  and  the  &dmMkth 
were  robbed,  and  even  he  that  subsisted  upon  public  phavi^» 
was  forced  to  beg,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  th^  ODiyaiDfd 
clerical  and  military  ruffians.  If  quartered  where  tbe  jboat  wim 
too  poor  to  pay,  and  his  furniture  neither  worth  idling*  Mr 
carrying  off,  it  was  rendered  useless,  or  burned  on  flia  imt 
Besides  these  fines,  the  gentlemen  were  unea^eded^  callid 
upon  to  pay  those  which  Middleton  had  impose^  and  !iriddk 
Lauderdale  had  obtained  a  temporary  popularity  faj 
to  be  suspended;  but  now,  when  liis  own  creatures  were  in 
procured  them  to  be  levied  to  the  uttermost  fiurtbinj^  by 
who  at  the  same  time  exacted  riding  monqr  for  tbdr  fntpM^ 
sometimes  to  a  greater  amount  than  the  sums  themaalviHk  lia 
excuse  was  admitted,  and  if  the  oppressed  oompbdnad  feallliif 
officers,  they  were  ill  treated,  and  if  to  the  govemmtm^  .ibfy 
were  neglected.  All  the  consolation  the  people  had,  iiiwlta  dimh 
enormous  extortions,  was,  that  the  monqr  thns  raised  did^noC 
go  to  enrich  those  who  were  the  primary  causes  of  dia 
Middleion's  friends  were  disappointed  fay  bis  fidl^ 
was  taken  from  Lauderdale  to  pay  an  additional  armgi^ 
the  fears  of  the  prelates  rendered  necessary,  and  which  i 
trusted  to  the  command  of  lieutenant-general  Sir 
Dalziel  of  Binns,  a  demi-savage,  whose  native  ferocity  had 
improved   in   the   Muscovite  service^   at   that  time  the  moat 
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harbiirous  in  Europe,*  and  general  Drummond,  who  had  also 
been  trained  in  the  same  school. 

Scattered  over  the  country,  and  persecuted  in  every  direction, 
it  is  astonishing  that  those,  who  were  thus  rendered  outlaws,  by 
the  crimes  of  their  rulers,  did  not  sooner  turn  in  despair,  and 
wreak  tlieir  vengeance  on  their  satellites.  The  rising,  however, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  place,  where  it  so  disastrously 
terminated,  was  purely  accidental  in  its  commencement.  Four 
countrymen,  who  had  been  chased  from  their  homes,  and  forced 
to  seek  refuge  among  the  mosses  and  mountains  of  Galloway,  re- 
turning  from  their  lurking  holes  to  procure  some  provisions,  met 
on  the  highway,  near  the  village  of  Dairy,  some  soldiers  driving 
before  tliem  a  few  of  their  neighbours,  to  compel  them  to  thrash 
out  the  corn  of  a  poor  old  man,  who  had  fled  from  his  home, 
in  order  to  raise  as  much  money  as  would  pay  the  church  fines. 

*  He  [Dnlziel]  \%as  bred  up  very  hardy  from  his  youth,  both  in  diet  and 
clouthing.  He  never  wore  boots,  nor  above  one  coat,  which  was  close  to  his 
body,  with  close  sleeves,  like  those  we  call  jockey-coats.  He  never  wore  a 
peruke,  nor  did  he  shave  his  beard  since  the  murder  of  k.  Charles  I.  In  my 
time,  his  head  was  bald,  which  he  covert  only  with  a  beaver  hat«  the  brim 
of  which  was  not  above  three  inches  broad.  His  beard  was  white  and  bushy, 
and  yet  reached  down  almost  to  his  girdle.  He  usually  went  to  London  once 
or  twice  a  year,  and  then  only  to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  who  had  a  great  ealeem 
for  his  worth  and  valour.  His  unusual  dress  and  figure  when  he  was  in 
London,  never  failed  to  draw  after  him  a  great  crowd  of  boys  and  other 
young  people,  who  constantly  attended  at  his  lodgings,  and  followed  him 
with  huzzas  as  he  went  to  court,  or  returned  from  it.  As  he  was  a  man  of 
humour,  he  would  always  thank  them  for  their  civilities,  when  he  left  them  at 
the  door  to  go  into  the  king,  and  let  them  know  exactly  at  what  hour  he  in* 
tended  to  return  to  his  lodgings.  When  the  king  walked  in  the  park,  attended 
by  some  of  his  courtiers,  and  Dalziel  in  company,  the  same  crowds  would 
always  be  after  him,  showing  their  admiration  of  hb  beard  and  dress,  so  that 
the  king  could  hardly  pass  on  for  the  crowd;  upon  which  hu  migesty  bid 
the  devil  take  Dalziel,  for  bringing  such  a  rabble  of  boys  together,  to  have 
their  guts  squeezed  out,  while  they  gaped  at  his  long  beard  and  antic  habit, 
recjuesting  him,  at  the  same  time,  (as  Dalxiel  expressed  it,)  to  shave  and  dress 
like  other  christians,  to  keep  the  poor  bairns  out  of  danger,  all  this  could 
never  prevail  on  him  to  part  with  his  beard;  but  yet  in  compliance  with  his 
majesty,  he  went  once  to  court  in  the  very  height  of  the  fashion;  but^as  soon 
as  the  king,  and  those  about  him,  had  laughed  sufficiently  at  the  strange  figure 
he  made,  he  re-assumed  his  usual  habit,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  boys,  who 
had  not  discovered  him  in  his  court  dress."    Capt.  Creichton's  Memoirs. 

VOL.   IV.  3  u 
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They  sjwnpathised  with  their  fdlow-euiferers,  and  passed  on  in 
silence,  hut  when  they  were  seated  in  the  village,  tbq^  were  in* 
formed^  that  the  soldiers  had  seized  the  poor  old  man,  and  were 
about  to  strip  him,  and  place  him  naked  on  a  red  hot  gridiron, 
on  which  they  immediately  went  to  the  place,  and  desired  die 
soldiers  to  desist ;  this  the  others  contemptuously  refused,  and 
high  words  ensued,  the  soldiei*s  then  drew,  and  were  about  to 
assault  the  countrymen,  when  one  of  the  latter,  wbo  had  a 
pisU>l,  fired  and  wounded  one  of  the  soldiers,  with  a  pieoe  cf  a 
tobacco  pipe  he  had  used  as  a  ball,  on  which  the  anna  veie 
imnicdiately  surrendered,  and  the  prisoner  set  free. 
*    Once  engaged^  the  countrymen,  who  knew  they  could  odtf 
expect  from  the  commander  terrible  vengeance,  detematined 
to  prevent  it,  and  being  joined  by  some  others,  proceeded  to 
where  a  small  party  of  military  were  stationed,  d warmed  Aem, 
and   their  ranks  swelling    as    they   went,   they   marched  to 
Dumfries,  in  which  they  surpi*ised,  and  took  Sir  James  Turner 
prisoner.     So  unconcerted,  however,  and  so  ill  planned  woe 
their  motions,   that  when   they   seized  Tumer^s  papers^   Id> 
gether  with  the  pay  lately  remitted  from  Edinburgh  for  the 
troops,  and  with  die  proceeds  of  the  fines,    recently  pyi^^^tf^ 
they  intrusted  the  charge  of  the  money  to  a  stranger^  one 
Andrew  Gray.'*^     From  the  general  discontent  d  the  couutijy 
they  had  expected  a  great  rising  of  adherents;  but  the  want  of 
arms  and  of  leading  men  were  severely  felt ;  for  during^  the 
whole  time  they  remained  in  Galloway,  their  numbers  neier 
exceeded  three  hundred,  and  none  of  them  persons  of  suffiydeot 
rank  to  command  that  implicit  obedience,  so  neoessaryt  but 
so  seldom  found  in  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  raw  countq^* 
men.  When  the  first  news  of  the  commotion  reached  Edinburgh 


*  Gray  is  styled  by  Kirkton,  an  Edinbui^h  mcrchaot.  In  tile 
of  Galloway,  by  Andrew  Symson  of  Kirkinner,  he  is  stated  to  hsve 
the  succeeding  night,  carrying  off  all  the  money  and  baggage^  tdsed  with  Bk 
James  Turner,  which,  however,  is  not  very  likely,  at  be  is  roentkmsd  in  ||k 
Life  of  Mr.  William  Veitch,  as  having  been  supported  by  hnn  at  Neweaatls  i 
long  after ;  indeed  the  cash  taken,  roust  have  been  extremely  little^ 
became  of  it,  as  Turner  had  sent  off  the  greater  part  of  bit  plunder  a  tern  dn^ 
before  to  Glasgow :  another  proof,  if  any  were  vpwited,  of  the  ndag  hAg 
entirely  accidental.  Memoirs  of  Veilch,  p.  49.  Memoirs  of  Rev,  Mm 
Blackadder,  p.  136,  et  seq. 
81 
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Uothes  WAS  in  London,  and  Sharp,  as  president  of  the  council, 
was  thus  at  the  head  of  the  executive.  His  warlike  commands 
excited  dissatisfaction  among  some  of  the  nobles,  who,  now 
sensible  of  their  degradation,  while  they  murmured  curses, 
asked,  if  there  was  no  one  in  Scotland  to  give  them  orders  at 
such  a  juncture  but  a  priest?  He  instantly  siunmoned  a 
council,  who  sent  to  London  by  express  the  most  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  affair,  while  the  scale  of  their  preparations 
proclaimed  the  extent  of  their  fears.  All  the  noblemen  in  the' 
south  and  the  west  were  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readi-^ 
ness  to  join  the  royal  forces.  Dalziel  was  despatched  with  his 
army  to  establish  his  headquartei*s  at  Olai^ow,  where  the 
country  around  was  ordered  to  come  in  to  him,  and  whence 
he  was  to  march  to  wherever  the  insurrection  had  attained  it^ 
greatest  height.  To  secure  the  metropolis,  the  guards  were 
doubled,  and  all  the  fencible  men  enrolled.  All  ferries  upon 
tlie  Forth  were  stopped,  and  all  the  passengers  at  SthrHng 
bridge  closely  examined.  The  eiurl  of  Wemyss,  lords  Newark, 
Melville,  and  Burleigh,  were,  at  the  same  time,  summoned,  with 
their  friends  and  followers,  horses  and  arms^  to  defend  the  town 
o{  Edinburgh. 

Meanwhile,  tlie  friends  of  the  insurgents  at  Edinburgh,  upon 
receiving  the  intelligence,  met  also  to  deliberate,  and  the  fesutf 
was,  that  it  appeared  to  be  their  duty  to  assist  their  pooi^ 
brethren,  so  cruelly  oppressed.  Colonel  James  Wallace  and 
Mr.  John  Welsh,  minister,  with  several  others,  instantly  set 
off  to  join  them,  and  found  them  at  a  rendezvoti%  al  ttie  bridge 
o(  Doon,  in  Ayrshire ;  but  were  sorely  disappoimed  at  leaning 
that  such  men  of  influence  as  had  not  been  put  in  prison  bad 
gone  to  general  Dalziel,  anil  that  the  majority  of  their  friends 
in  that  country  were  averse  to  the  attempt,  as  ill  concerted, 
ill  timed,  and  not  likely  to  be  successful.  Ccdonel  Wallace 
was  chosen  to  command,  and  the  Whigs^  fer  the  fir^t  ttmey 
iLSsumed  the  shape  of  an  army,  by  appointing' ofllc€irs  afnd  settkig 
guards.  Perceiving  here,  too,  thAt  they  coutd  expect  nd 
assistance,  they  directed  their  course  titrward^  Oydbsdrie^  Neaif 
C  innnock  they  heard,  that  a  party,  oil  the  road  U>  joki  them, 
had  been  dispersed  by  the  dukie  of  thttnilua^4  ti«0p  df  h&t^' 
and  that  the  en«my  wa»  approaching^     U|Mi^tlolMin^  Ariil'ill^ 
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telligence,  they  pushed  forward  to  Muirkirk  of  Kyle, 
long  moor,  rendered  intolerably  deep  by  the  rain,  wbich  Ind 
descended  upon  them  in  torrents  during  their  whole  mttrch. 
Covered  with  mud,  and  drenched  to  the  skin,  their  only  quartm 
for  the  night  was  a  cold  church,  nor  was  a  morsel  of  meat  to 
be  procured.  Here  Mr.  Andrew  M^Cormock,  an  enunciit 
Irish  presbyterian  minister,  brought  them  informatioa  that 
their  friends  in  several  places  had  failed  in  collecting  any  le- 
*  enforcements,  and  urged  upon  colonel  Wallace  the  propntLy 
of  dismissing  the  people  as  quietly  as  could  be  diMie.  Thia  tlie 
colonel  could  not  of  himself  undertake ;  but  called  a  oouQdl  of 
war,  to  whom  he  proposed  the  question,  whether  tfaqrahoold 
scatter,  or  continue  in  arms.  On  the  one  side,  the  strength  of 
the  enemy,  their  own  feeble  band,  which,  from  the  diiqriiiled 
state  of  the  country,  was  not  likely  to  be  augmented,  and  die 
advanced  season  of  the  year,  were  stated  as  reasons  tor  dis- 
persing. On  the  other,  were  pled,  their  own  full  perffnaaion  of 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  their  conscientious  sincerity  in  aciildiig 
only  the  deliverance  of  their  country,  from  the  horriUe  o|^ 
pression  under  which  it  groaned,  by  laying  their  grievances 
before  government,  and  praying  redress;  and  their  finn  bdief 
that  no  representation  would  be  attended  to  unless  firom  man 
in  arms.  The  reasons  for  proceeding  prevailed^  and  tlier 
resolved,  with  a  self-devotion,  the  value  of  which,  in  Ipj^mm 
alive  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  country,  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate,  that  they  would  act  for  the  glory  of  Qod,  and  .ik 
cause  of  religion  and  liberty,  and  were  not  unwilling  to  die  as 
sacrifices  for  them,  yea,  they  would  esteem  a  teaHiaifOfxytior  fht 
Lord  and  their  country  a  sufficient  reward  for  all  their,  laboar 
and  loss.  In  the  same  council,  with  a  humanity  winch  iom 
them  the  greatest  credit,  and  appears  to  greater  adwnthtagd^ 
when  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  their  persecntors^  they 
rejected  a  proposal  for  putting  Sir  James  Turner,  still  oavtied 
prisoner  with  tliem,  to  death,  as  a  murderer.  It  appealing^ 
that  severe  as  his  conduct  had  been,  the  instructions  lia  n^ 
ceived  from  the  bishops  were  far  more  barbarous.  . .  .,; 

At  Lanark,,  on  Sabbath  after  sermon,  they  renewed,  die 
covenant,  and  their  numbers  were  estimated  at  about,  tkrae 
thousand,  the  utmost  they  ^ver  reached ;  but  they  weee  only 
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half  armed,  half  officered,  and  totally  undisciplined.  The 
approach  of  Dalziel  next  day  induced  the  presbyterians  to 
march  eastward,  than  which  they  could  not  have  adopted  a 
more  fatal  determination;  but  they  had  been  deceived  with 
respect  to  the  number  and  power  of  their  friends  in  the  Lothians; 
and  they  left  a  district,  where,  if  defeated,  their  flight  would 
at  least  have  been  favoured,  for  one  where  all  was  hostile,  and 
nothing  but  victory  could  have  preserved  them  from  ruin. 
By  this  time  Edinburgh  was  shut  against  them.  The  provost. 
Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  their  active  enemy,  had  planted  cannon 
at  the  gates,  the  advocates  were  in  their  bandileirs,*  almost 
every  inhabitant  in  arms,  and  the  heritors  of  Merse,  Teviotdale, 
Tweedale,  and  the  forest  of  Ettrick,  were  raised  as  an  ad- 
ditional defence.  They  thiLs,  in  retreating  from  one  army,  ad- 
vanced upon  another,  and  both  superior  in  every  thing  to  their 
own,  but  in  courage  and  attachment  to  their  cause.  They 
broke  up  from  Lanark,  and  marched  for  Bathgate,  through 
rugged  and  almost  impassable  moors,  during  a  tempestuous  day, 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  rainy  night.  When  arrived  at  that 
village,  wet  and  weary,  having  travelled  two  hours  in  the  dark, 
they  could  find  no  accommodation,  and  Were  compelled,  by  an 
alarm  from  the  enemy,  to  recommence  their  fatiguing  journey 
about  midnight.  On  the  morning,  their  muster  at  New  Bridge, 
presented  the  wretched  appearance  of  a  faint,  hungry,  worn-out 
crowd,  rather  than  the  semblance  of  an  army.  During  this 
terrible  night  they  lost  nearly  half  their  numbers.  Here  th^ 
advanced  eastward ;  but  when  they  halted  at  Collington,  a  short 
distance  from  Edinburgh,  they  perceived  the  fidlacy  of  all  their 
hopes :  and  upon  the  arrival  of  Laurie  of  Blackwood,  and  the 
laird  of  Barskimming,  who  brought  them  Dalsiel's  promise 
for  a  cessation  of  arms  till  next  morning,  they  consented  to 
treat,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  general)  containing  a  repre- 
sentation of  their  grievances,  and  desiring  a  pass  for  one  of 
their  number  to  carry  their  petition  to  the  counciL  To  this 
no  answer  was  given ;  and  colonel  Wallace^  who  trusted  little 
to  the  truce,  meditated  a  retreat  by  the  way  of  Biggar.     From 

*  Wooden  cases  covered  with  leather;  each  of  them  contained  a  cbai^ge 
of  powder  for  a  musket,  of  which  the  motketeer  genendly  carried  twelve, 
banging  on  a  shoulder  belt. 
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Collington,  turning  the  east  end  of  the  Pentlaiid  hillo^  thejr 
marched  to  the  House  of  Muir,  and  thence  to  a  place^  named 
RuUiou  Green,  where  they  drew  up  the  remains  of  their  body, 
not  now  exceeding  nine  hundred,  fatigued,  exhausted,  atarang 
countrymen. 

With  no  immediate  intention  of  fighting,  but  merdy  to 
review  their  companies,  and  prevent  straggling,  they  wwtad 
to  learn  whether  any  reply  was  to  be  returned  to  thdr  eoa^ 
munication:  but  they  were  quickly  called  to  make  odMer 
arrangements.  A  clear  frost  had  succeeded  a  severe  &lt  of 
snow,  when  some  of  the  scouts,  about  mid^day,  Noirember' 
twenty-eighth,  brought  intelligence  that  geperal  Dalaiel  was 
coming  from  Currie  through  the  hills.  Colonel  Wallace  and 
his  party  awaited  their  approach  in  a  line,  upon  the  baek  of  a 
long  hill,  running  south  and  north,  low  toward  the  aootfa,  bat 
higher  at  the  north,  where  it  terminated  somewhat  abruptly. 
On  the  south  were  stationed  a  few  Galloway  gentleiiutt  on 
horseback,  headed  by  Maclellan  of  Garscob;  m  the  *"HMfc)^  the 
poor  unarmed  footmen ;  and  on  the  right,  the  greater  pert  of 
the  horse,  under  major  Learmont.  The  sitnatlcm  was  ao  wdl 
chosen  that  Dalziel  lay  for  a  considerable  time  on  the  liSl  op* 
posite  viewing  it,  till,  at  last,  he  sent  forward  aparlj  of  about 
fifty  horse  to  attack  them  on  the  lowest  extremity  of  the 
Wallace  perceiving  this,  sent  out  a  simflar  niraiber 
captain  Arnott,  who  met  them  in  the  hollow,  and,  after  ex^ 
changing  shots,  closed  sword  in  hand,  and  forced  them  to 
return  in  confusion.  Dalziel  then  ordered  a  diarge  mptm  the 
horse  commanded  by  Learmont,  which  was  eqvMdly  weR  fe* 
ceived,  and  also  forced  to  retire;  but  advancing  himself  to 
a  third  attack,  about  sunset^  with  the  whole  of  bis  trao|ii^  he 
fell  upon  the  feeble  right  wing  and  centre  of  his  opponenft^ 
who  were  almost  instantly  broken,  and  could  never  i^afai  nifyi 
The  slaughter  in  the  battle  was  not  great,  nor  in  fl^  pUfaiiif^ 
for  darkness  covered  the  fugitives;  and  the  horsemett  aenC  to 
pursue,  being  chiefly  gentlemen,  had  pi^  on  their  cbuaftyMieii^ 
in  whose  sufferings  and  sentiments  many  of  diem  symptMktaii 
about  fifty  were  killed,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
taken  prisoners.  Dalziel's  loss  was  trifling  in  kiUed,  bat  a 
considerable  number  were  wounded.    Some  of  the 
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rusiics,  less  humane  than  the  soldiers,  intercepted  and  murdered 
several  of  the  dispersed  countrymen ;  hut  traditional  stories  of 
the  supernatural  appearances  of  heaven's  displeasure,  which 
marked  the  spots  where  some  of  these  had  fallen,  long  con- 
liiuied  to  express  the  popular  detestation  of  the  crime.* 

Seldom,  in  civil  commotions,  are  the  sufferings  in  the  field 
so  ilistressing  as  the  executions  which  follow,  and  never  were 
these  more  revolting  and  relentless  than  in  the  case  of  the 
rentlaiul  prisoners.  Relieved  from  his  terrors,  the  primate 
exacted  a  cruel  revenge.  When  the  prisoners  were  brought 
to  Edinburgh,  they  were  thrust  into  Haddo's  Hole,  to  await 
their  destiny  :  a  few  of  the  chief  only,  who  were  intended  for 
immediate  trial,  obtaining  the  superior  accommodations  of  the 
tolbtx)th.  As  they  had  surrendered  upon  promise  of  quarter, 
it  beciime  a  question  before  the  council,  whether  the  public 
faith  should  be  kept,  or  whether  tliey  should  be  proceeded 
atrainst  as  traitors  ?  It  was  in  vain  contended  that  the  power 
delegated  to  the  soldier  in  the  field  was  as  full  as  that  to  tlie 
council  at  their  board;  that  the  terms  granted  by  the  one 
ought  as  strictly  to  be  observed  as  the  pardons  of  the  other  ;^ 
that  civilians  were  decided  in  their  opinions,  that  quarter  to 
rebels  ought  to  be  kept ;  that  this  had  been  the  practice  in 
IVance,  Holland,  and  in  the  late  civil  wars ;  and  that  none 
would  accept  quarter  were  it  merely  a  reservation  for  a  public 
trial.  Tiie  quibble,  however,  of  one  of  the  council,  that  their 
being  pardoned  as  soldiers  did  not  acquit  them  as  subjects, 
prevailed,  and  ten  were  sent  to  trial;  among  whom  were 
major  John  Macculloch  of  Barholm,  captain  John  Amott,  tmd 
two  young  gentleme!!,  brothers,  the  Gordons  of  Knockbreck.f 

The  ])leadings  were  long  and  ingenious;  but  the  court  sus- 
tained the  relevancy  of  the  indictment,  and,  coinciding  in  judg- 
ment with  the  council,  the  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  receive  die 
doom  of  traitors :  they  all  died  with  constancy,  and  left  behind 
them  an  united  testimony,  which  must  ever  exculpate  them 
from  the  charge  of  fanatical  rebellion.  "  They  were  con- 
ilonmed,"  they  said,  '^  by  men  as  rebels  against  the  king;  but 

*  Kirkton,  p.  234,  ct  scq.     Wodrow,  vol.  i.  Book  ii.  chop.  i.    Burnet, 
\o\.  i.  p.  I'll,  ct  scq.    Luinont's  Chronicle,  p.  344^    Luw*8  Memorials. 
f  Nnplitali,  Hind  Lot  Loose. 
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this  was  their  rejoicing,  the  testimony  of  their  oonscieiioey  thai 
they  suffered  not  as  evil-doers."  And  they  justify  thftwuelvcs 
upon  the  natural  and  imperishable  rights  of  liberty  of  oonscieDoe 
and  self-defence;  "  in  opposition  to  which,  the  laws  for  estab- 
lishing prelacy,  and  the  acts,  orders,  and  proclamatiOD%  iasued 
to  enforce  compliance,  being  executed  against  them  by  militaiy 
force  and  violence,  tliey,  for  their  simple  forbearapce,  were  &aed, 
imprisoned,  exiled,  scourged,  stigmatized,  beateOy  bcNind  as 
beasts,  and  driven  into  the  mountains  for  their  livest^  by  wliidi 
hundreds  of  families  were  beggared,  and  the  whole  coimtigt  side 
laid  waste ;  and  all  thia.  arbitrarily,  not  only  without  law»  and 
without  respect  to  guilt  or  innocence,  but  in  direct  oppoAkm 
to  all  conscience,  justice,  and  reason,  and  without  regard  had 
to  the  penalty  specified  in  their  own  enactments ;  and^ 
all  remonstrances  against  grievances,  and  petitions  for 
however  just,  being  restrained  by  acts  condemning  all  focmer 
remonstrances  in  similar  cases,  no  remedy  was  left  them  bnt 
the  last"  They  all  rejoiced  in  a  species  of  prophetical  anticfr* 
pation  of  deliverance  for  their  country,  and  their  last  breathing 
•died  away  in  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  Scotland.  The  hea&  of 
the  sufferers  were  distributed  diroughout  the  country^  bat  their 
right  arms,  because  they  liad  with  uplifted  hands  renewed  die 
covenant  at  Lanark,  were  sent  to  that  town  to  point  to  heaven 
from  the  top  of  the  prison.  Tlie  effect  produced  by  the  djwg 
declarations  of  such  men,  whose  undaunted  resolutiofi  oni.the 
scaffold  gave  them  a  solemn  energy,  was  powerftil;  but  it 
deepened  to  a  degree  that  was  never  eradicated  by  die 
ferings  of  the  next  who  followed. 

Nine  of  the  first  ten  were  public  characters^  or 
known  beyond  the  private  circles  their  virtues  adorned ;  bat 
the  persecutors,  enraged  to  find  that  the  concurring  of  all 
the  prisoners  proved  clearly  that  in  this  tumultuary  rising  thoe 
was  no  setded  plan  of  rebellion,  that  it  originated  solely  in  op- 
pression, which  goads  on  the  wisest  to  madness,  and  ii|  a 
system  of  mismanagement,  which  they  could  not  suppoae  any 
government  in  Britain,  however  debased,  would  tolerate  or 
excuse,  were  anxious  to  extort  from  some  of  the  leading 
characters  such  a  confession  as  would  give  at  least  planaQulity. 
to  the  terrific  statements  diey  had  sent  to  court  in  the  first 
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nioiiiGiiis  of  alarm,  justify  the  proceedings  they  had  adopted, 
and  tlie  system  of  cruelty  they  intended  to  pursue."  The 
question  was  therefore  introduced,  and  the  boots,  which  for 
many  yeurs  hod  Uin  unused  in  Scotland,  were  again  resorted 
to.  This  instrument  of  torture  consisted  of  four  pieces  of 
narrow  bourds  nailed  together,  and  hooped  with  iron,  of  a 
competent  length ;  in  which,  after  the  accused  bad  his  1^  en- 
closed, wedges  were  driven,  and  the  limb  c<Hnpressed,  witli  the 
inoit  excruciating  pain,  till  it  frequently  exhibited  appearances 
too  shocking  for  description. f 

Niclson  of  Corsack  and  Hugh  M'Kail  were  selected  to 
lie  interrogated  in  this  manner.  Nielson  had  suffered  the 
utmost  extremity  of  wretchedness,  and  might  be  supposed 
capable  of  entering  into,  or  devising  the  most  desperate 
sclienics ;  and  from  the  injuries  he  had  sustained,  he  had 
merited  the  confidence  of  his  associates,  and  from  the  respect- 
;i!)ility  uf  his  station,  and  his  high  character  for  piety,  it  was 
likely  tiiat  lie  was  acquainted  witli  all  the  springs  and  move- 
ments of  the  insurrection.  He  hod  been  severely  fined  and 
imprisoned;  he  had  been  forced  to  leave  his  home  and 
wander  in  tJie  mountains;  Sir  James  Turner  had  quartered 
his  soldiers  upon  him,  till  the  stock  of  his  manor  was  eaten  up; 
his  lady  and  children  were  then  turned  naked  to  the  mercy  of 
the  elements,  his  tenants  obliged  to  furnish  the  military  with 
.sliecp,  lambs,  oatmeal,  and  malt,  till  th^  too  were  ruined,  and 
ilieii  every  hoof  tliat  remained,  were  collected,  driven  to 
GInsgow,  and  sold;  nor  was  there  exhibited  agunst  him,  ona 
(-!i:ii'<;o  to  authorise  these  cruelties,  except  that  he  would  not 
ciHii'onn  to  episcopacy,  and  regularly  attend  the  preaching  of 
a  curate,  contemptible  alike  for  his  dissolute  habits  and  mean 

■  Ttic  ^iiards  in  Edinburgh,  wbo  were  not  nltogethcr  fond  of  the  duty, 
vtlion  ordered  upon  archbishop  Sliar[)e'i  houic,  were  very  rt^Ur  in  llieir 
iil:tnii>  during  the  night — tyerj  half  hour  one  sentinel  would  try  bIouJ  w> 
diut'ihc  tiishop  might  beer  him,  '  stand;"  another,  **  give  Gre."  lit!  at  lad  ha 
u  :h  "  soe  lonncnted  every  boure  in  the  night  for  want  of  tlcop,  thai  he  wa* 
loiistrumcd  (:oc  lodge  in  the  cattle." — Kirktoo,  \i.  S5.  > 

■f   They  Imd  been  employed  in  the  cxaniinBlion  of  loine  of  the  witneMC^ 
r('-|)C('tiii^  the  burning  of  Prendraiight  Tower,  « hen  lord  Ahuynr  periihed. 
Vide  vol,  iii.  p.  391,  where  the  reader  is  requested  to  iiolite  an  errMuiu— 
/or  h.ith  <:ordon's — read  both  Gordcu'i  bieod*. 
vol..  jv.  3x 
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abilities ;  yet  when  Sir  James  Turner  n^as  taken  prisoner,  and 
some  of  the  poor  sufferers,  justly  incensed  against  luniy  would 
have  put  him  to  death,  Corsack  interposed  and  saved  him ;  and 
amid  tlie  barbarity  of  the  times,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  Sir  James  made  application,  though  in  vain,  for  mercy  lo 
his  preserver.  Rothes,  who  had  returned  from  LondoDy  was 
present  at  the  examination,  but  all  they  could  draw  from  hiiBi 
was,  what  he  had  uniformly  declared,  that  the  oppreasion  of  tbe 
country  had  caused  the  tumult;  a  declaration  so  nnsatis&ctoiy, 
though  repeated  amid  the  most  agonising  6hriek%  that  tbe 
commissioner  frequently  called  for  the  other  touch.* 

Hugh  M^Kail,  who  was  similarly  tormented,  was  a  young 
man  about  26  years  of  age,  a  probationer  of  the  churdi  of 
Scotland,  remarkable  for  piety,  and  a  warm  impressive  manner 
of  preaching.  He  had  been  only  a  few  days  with  the  insmgents^ 
and  had  left  them  previously  to  the  battle  of  RuUion  Green,  on 
account  of  the  weak  state  of  his  health.  Being  unable  to  give 
any  information  of  a  plot,  of  which  he  had  never  heard,  his  a^ 
count  of  the  origin  of  the  rising  was  the  same  as  Niekon's;  and 
the  unfeeling  Rothes,  enraged  and  disappointed,  ordered  lus  kg 
to  be  shattered  with  eleven  strokes  of  the  executioner^s  maUet, 
notwithstanding,  the  meek  sufferer  solemnly  protested  befoie 
God,  that  he  could  say  no  more,  though  all  the  joints  of  his  body 
were  in  as  great  torture  as  his  poor  1^.  Great  but  miavailing 
intercession  was  made  for  him,  by  the  marchioness  of  IX>iiglai| 
to  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  dutchess  of  Hamilton, 
to  the  earl  of  Rothes.  He  was  condemned  to  die,  for  having 
been  present  with  the  rebels.  He  heard  his  sentence  widi  a 
placid  resignation,  and  in  the  awful  interval,  before  his 
cution,  was  not  only  composed,  but  cheerful ;  and  so 
that  he  coidd  even  playfully  allude  to  his  own  situation.  Wlien 
asked  by  a  friend  how  he  felt  his  shattered  kg,  he  replied  with 
a  smiJe,  ^^  The  fear  of  my  neck,  makes  me  forget  my  kg.** 
On  the  scaffold,  liis  courage  was  elevated  beyond  the  oommioa 
reach  of  humanity,  and  the  ecstatic  expression  of  his  coontenaiM^e 
evinced  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  that  every  step  of  the  ladder 
was  a  degree  nearer  heaven.     The  sublime  enthusiasm  with 


*  Kirkton^  p.  252. 
hi 
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which  he  bade  adieu  to  all  sublunary  objects,  and  anticipated  the 
opening  glories  of  eternity,  melted  the  spectators  to  tears,  and 
has  attracted  the  admiration  of  every  historian  by  whom  they 
have  been  noticed.  Having  liiled  the  napkin  from  before  his 
face,  "  This  is  my  comfort,"  said  he,  "  that  my  soul  is  to  come  in 
Christ's  hands,  and  he  will  present  it  blameless  and  faultless, 
and  then  I  shall  be  ever  with  the  Lord.  And  now  I  leave  off 
to  speak  any  more  to  creatures,  and  turn  my  speech  to  thee, 
()  Lord  !  Now  I  begin  my  intercourse  with  God,  which  shall 
never  be  broken  off.  Farewell,  father  and  mother,  friends  and 
relations ;  farewell  the  world  and  all  its  delights !  farewell  meat 
and  drink!  farewell  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  welcome  God  and 
r'athcr !  welcome  sweet  Lord  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant !  Welcome  blessed  Spirit  of  grace,  and  God  of  all 
consolation ;  welcome  glory,  welcome  eternal  life !  welcome 
death  !"  Then,  after  praying  a  little  within  himself,  he  said 
aloud,  "  O  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit,  for  thou 
hast  redeemed  my  soul.  Lord  God  of  truth ;"  and  while  these 
words  quivered  on  his  lips,  he  was  turned  over  by  tlie  exe* 
ciitioner.  Never  was  general  sympathy  more  powerfully  excited 
than  by  the  death  of  this  young  preacher,  nor  greater  indigna- 
tion, than  when  it  was  afterwards  understood,  that  tlie  king 
had  sent  down  an  order  to  prevent  further  executions,  whic)i 
was  wiiheld  from  the  council,  by  the  two  archbishops,  till  aftey 
M  'Kail,  who  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  Sharpe,had  suffered.^ 

*  Dr.  Cooke  thinks  Sharpc  was  innocent  of  this  charge^  so  genon^ 
brDiiglit  ncainst  him ;  but  Kirkton  expressly  asserts  the  fitf^t,  p«  955.  Uumek 
vol.  vii.  )).  HI,  London  edition*  1766,  uarrates,  that  M^Kail  died  under  lim 
torture,  nnci  quotes  Wodrow,  vol.  L  p.  36$,  as  his  authority;  but  it  is  evideol 
he  had  never  looked  inio  Wodrow ;  for  that  author,  at  the  part  quotMk 
supports  the  statement  given  in  the  text.  Lord  John  Rttssel  has  fallen  imo  llie 
same  blunder  in  the  life  of  his  patriodc  ancestor,  toL  L  That  there  had  ptM 
a  plot  of  some  kind  in  Scotland  io  the  beginning  of  the  year  1666,  seems  fiAr 
cicntly  pUiin  by  the  document  subjoined,  but  by  whom,  or  io  what  extenl,  it 
douhtful ;  this  only  is  certain,  that  it  had  no  conneouon  with  the  rising  i^ 
Galloway,  and  no  person  secois  ever  to  have  been  examined  or  brought  to  any 
trial  on  account  of  it,  for  the  west  country  was  disarmed  in  16659  and  the 
principal  gentlemen  imprisoned  in  September  of  that  year  could  haiv^  a#  eour 
lu  \ion  wiih  the  proceedings  in  Uolhuid  which  rcfier  to  h.— Extract  firnni  Abe 
IU<:i^tcr  oi  the  Secret  Resolutions  of  the  States  GcnenJ»datedlJulyi  5,1 666^ 
'  it  was  notiUcd  in  the  assembly,  that  muiium  bad  boan;  mndo  by  <reHlJ|| 
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Besides  those  who  were  executed  in  Edinbui^h^  Rothes  flc« 
companied  a  justiciary  commission  to  the  west  countiyf  by  whom 
numbers  were  hanged  at  Glasgow,  Ayr,  and  IrrinCy  and  sercnl 
at  the  doors  of  their  own  habitation ;  but  so  general  was  the 

friends  of  religion  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Great  Britaio,  who  had  re- 
solved without  delay  to  seize  upon  the  first  good  opportunity  for  Tiiidicatiiig 
from  constraint  and  oppression  the  reformed  worship  of  God,  to  take  amis^ 
and  do  their  utmost,  and  get  possession  of  some  one  or  more  towni  or  for- 
tresses, lying  in  the  foresaid  king  of  Great  Britain's  dominiona.  llwir  faig|i 
mightinesses  therefore  feel  themselves  here  called  upon  to  pwe  aaurance^  Aat 
how  soon  soever  they  shall  be  masters  of  one  or  more  such  towns  or  fiirti^ 
assistance  shall  be  promptly  sent  to  them,  and  arms  and  munitioQ  of  war  ex- 
pedite to  such  town.*  Among  the  arUcles  to  be  sent  were  the  foUowing  ^— 
for  the  foot,  3000  muskets;  looo  match-locks;  1,500  pikes,  whfa  side  amM» 
for  the  musketeers  and  pikemen;  and  10  brass  field-pieces;  for  the  oatalrj, 
SOOO  brace  of  pistols,  all  with  snap-locks,  and  lOOO  honiemeii't  trnMam, 
Besides  the  supplies  in  arms  and  ammunition,  a  subsidy  <^  iSOfiOO  gwUtm  wm 
promised. — Memoirs  of  Veitch,  &c.  p.  378.  In  a  manuscript  in  the  Advoataf 
Library  the  circumstance  is  thus  noticed:  *'  there  was  indeed  a  plot  to  have  fur- 
rendered  the  castles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Dumbarton,  in  July  that  yetr, 
and  the  chief  contrivers  failing,  nothing  was  done.**  The  plot^  however,  fer 
which  Nielson  and  M'Kail  were  tortured,  vras  one  of  the  gavemiaeal^ 
exciting,  as  narrated  in  the  text.  The  following  particulan  req 
are  from  the  same  MS.,  and  contain  one  striking  feature  of  the  timaa  not  ga- 
nerally  known :  "  Upon  the  Thursday  thereafter  the  bishop  went  to  St.  An* 
drews,  and  Mr.  Matthew  [M'Kail,  afterwards  Doctor  of  Medicine  hi  Bdia- 
burgh],  followed  him  on  Friday,  but  reached  only  to  the  Weunt  that 
After  dinner  he  arrived  at  the  bishop's  house,  on  Saturday,  and  the 
told  him  that  the  barber  was  trimming  him,  and  when  he  had  done  Mr* 
thew  would  get  access.  In  the  meantime,  while  he  was  walkmg  hi  the  ooler 
room,  the  bishop's  son  (about  IS  years  old)  came  and  inquired  of  Mr, 
if  he  came  from  Edinburgh,  to  which  it  was  answered,  yes :  then  he  k 
for  the  news  there ;  and  Mr.  Matthew  answered  there  was  none,  bnt 
four  of  the  west  country  men  were  hanged  yesterday.    Then  the  jaaA  mH 

*  no  more !  it  will  be  long  before  they  hang  them  all,'  and  thus  verified  ika 
old  proverb,  *  as  the  old  cock  crows,  the  young  cock  learnt.*  When  Mrti  Ibe- 
tbew  got  access,  he  delivered  to  the  bishop  one  letter  from  the  narcfaioMM 
dowager  of  Douglas,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hew,  whose  brother,  Mr.  MattbeiTt 
was  governor  to  her  son,  lord  James  Douglas,  and  another  from  the  blihopl'li 
brother  Sir  William  Sharpe  his  lady :  and  when  he  had  read  theaBb  hia  mUL 

*  tht  business  is  now  in  the  justiciaries'  hands,  and  I  can  do  nochn^  he^ 
however,  I  shall  have  answers  ready  against  the  next  morning  f  aft  which 
time  when  Mr.  Matthew  came,  the  bishop  called  his  family  together*  pteje^ 
and  desired  Mr.  Matthew  to  come  and  dine  with  him,  and  then  hs  weald 
give  the  answer;  then  he  went  to  the  church,  did  preach  and  n 
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feeling  in  their  favour,  that  the  common  executioners  refused 
to  put  the  sentence  of  the  court  in  execution ;  and  so  strong 
were  the  sensations  excited,  by  the  solemn  declarations  of  the 
martyrs,  that  recourse  was  had  to  the  execrable  expedient  of 
drowTiing,  by  the  noise  of  drums,  the  last  words  of  the  dying 
men. 

Military  execution,  followed  the  more  tardy  method  of 
judicial  punishment.  Dalziel  and  Drummond  were  sent  west- 
ward, to  improve  the  victory  and  exterminate  the  whigs,  and 
their  barbarities  reflect  equal  disgrace  on  the  party  who  autho- 
rised, and  the  myrmidons  who  inflicted  them.     The  soldiers 

ni^ainst  the  covenant.  Immediately  after  dinner  he  gave  the  answers  to  the 
letters ;  and  Mr.  Matthew  said,  he  hoped  that  his  travelling  that  day  about 
8o  serious  a  business  would  give  no  offence;  to  which  the  bbhop  answered, 
that  it  would  give  no  offence.  Then  Mr.  Matthew  went  to  inquire  for  his 
horse,  but  the  stabler's  family  were  all  gone  to  the  church,  so  that  he  could 
not  travel  till  Monday  morning  early;  and  when  he  came  to  Buckhaven,  the 
wind  being  easterly,  the  fish-boats  were  coming  into  the  harbour,  and  he  hired 
one  of  them  immediately,  and  arrived  at  Leith  in  the  evening,  having  sent  his 
horse  to  Bruntisland.  He  went  immediately  to  the  archbishop  (Burnet)  of 
Glasgow,  and  delivered  a  letter  to  him,  who  did  read  it,  and  then  said  that 
the  business  was  now  in  the  justiciaries'  hands.  The  next  day,  being  Tues- 
day, Mr.  Hew  was  arraigned  before  the  Justice  Court,  which  sentenced  him  to 
be  hanged  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  on  Friday  next;  and  the  night  before 
Mr.  Matthew  went  to  the  executioner's,  John  Dunmore's  house,  and  did 
drink  with  him,  and  gave  him  six  dollars,  desiring  him  not  to  meddle  with 
Mr.  Hew's  clothes ;  and  the  next  day  the  executioner  did  nothing  but  put  the 
rope  about  his  neck,  and  a  napkin  about  his  face,  and  turned  him  off*  the  lad- 
der, and  Mr.  Matthew  received  him,  and  drew  down  his  feet  When  he  was 
cut  down  lie  was  laid  into  his  coffin,  which  Mr.  Matthew  had  provided,  and 
was  carried  to  Magdaline's  chapel ;  and  when  his  grave  clothes  were  put  on, 
he  w  as  carried  to  the  Grey  Friars'  church-yard,  and  was  interred  near  the  east 
dyke,  a  little  above  the  stair  at  the  entry,  being  convoyed  by  a  great  company 
of  honest  men.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  insert  here,  that  immediately  after  the 
execution  of  the  forementioned  four  men,  there  came  a  letter  from  the  king 
discharging  the  executing  of  race.  But  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  kept  it  up 
till  Mr.  Hew  was  executed,  and  then  no  moe  were  pannelled  for  that  busi- 
ness. The  night  before  his  execution,  the  said  Mr.  Matthew  did  lie  with  Mr. 
Hew,  who  did  sleep,  as  before  related  in  the  print,  which  the  said  Mr.  Mat- 
thew knew,  having  sleeped  very  little  that  night,  because  of  a  pain  in  bis  head, 
wherewith  he  was  frequently  troubled.  And  because  no  friend  dmrtt  put  on 
viouniinn,  the  said  Mr.  Matthew  did  wear  his  bhck  hair  stuff  coat,  wheran  he 
was  hanged,  and  that  as  long  as  it  histed."-^Ib.  p.  56,  ct  seq. 
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were  indulged  in  ihe  most  unbridled  lioentiousnesB ;  wbteiefer 
they  went  they  took  free  quarters,  and  with  more  inmilt  and 
rapacity  than  if  they  had  been  in  on  enein}r's  country.  On 
the  highways  and  in  tlie  fields,  rapes,  robbery,  and  murder^  wien 
committed  with  impunity;  complaint  only  occaiioned  aggravated 
suffering ;  suspicion  was  reckoned  evidence ;  nor  was  any  proof 
of  innocence  allowed,  or  any  mitigating  circumstance  attMided 
to,  except  money  was  produced.  The  examinadoDs  were  con- 
ducted in  private,  and  torture  inflicted,  by  the  sole  autboritj 
of  the  commanding  officer.  For  some  time  Dalsiel  fibbed  hb 
headquarters  at  Kilmarnock,  where  he  thrust  into  a  low,  damp^ 
confined  dungeon,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thieves*  Hole^ 
so  many  prisoners,  tliat  they  were  unable  to  sit  or  lie,  nig^it  or 
day ;  nor  were  they  even  allowed  the  most  necessaiy 
modation  to  preserve  cleanliness:  and  when  one,  who 
dangerously  ill,  had  been  let  out  upon  bail,  the  unfortunate 
man  dying,  his  relations  were  forced  to  bring  the  dead  body  to 
the  prison  door,  where  it  was  brutally  exposed  for  a  considmafale 
time,  before  it  was  allowed  to  be  buried. 

With  these  ruffians,  filial  piety  and  conjugal  aflfeetian  weie 
crimes.  In  a  fit  of  intoxication,  Dalziel  ordered  a  son  to  be 
hung,  because  he  would  not  discover  where  his  father  was  con* 
cealed.  Sir  William  Bannantyne,  who  rivalled  him  in  Galk^ 
way,  caused  a  woman  to  be  tortured  to  death,  by  burning 
applied  to  various  parts  of  her  body,  for  a  supposed 
her  husband's  escape.  Whoever  was  guilty  of  being  absent  from 
church,  was  immediately  visited  by  some  of  these  wprthy  apostles 
of  episcopacy,  in  sufficient  number  to  ruin  them  by  qpcdiatMO^ 
or  by  ^^  eating  them  up,"  as  it  was  termed,  in  a  vif^  tjii  dtt 
people,  terrified  at  the  unprecedented  outrages^  (rom  whUk 
there  was  no  relief,  either  fled  to  the  caves  or  pits,  or  weie 
constrained  to  assume  a  hollow  uniformity.  The  dergy  exulted 
in  the  apparent  return  of  the  congregations  to  their  duty;  ^i^ 
to  confirm  them,  encouraged  the  soldiery  in  all  their  "{^L'JiiHB% 
in  whose  revels,  they  were,  says  an  episcopalian  writar^  raAar 
leaders,  than  checks,  imagining  they  had  extingrniAed  tte 
zeal  of  the  presbyterians,  when  they  had  produced  a  temporary 
stupefaction :  nor  was  it  one  of  the  least  strange  amo^g  ik^ 
many  untoward  circumstances  attending  all  the 
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enforce  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  that  uniformly,  the  most  aban- 
doned characters  were  its  greatest  supporters,  and  those  who 
evinced  correctness  of  conduct,  and  a  regard  for  domestic  re- 
ligion, were  as  certainly  found  its  opposers.* 

A  winter  of  persecution,  the  severest  that  Scotland  had  yet 
known,  had  forced  many  of  the  opalent  whigs  to  withdraw 
from  the  storm;  and  as  it  was  a  maxim  in  Scottish  law,  that 
no  person  could  be  tried  in  absence,  the  estates  of  these 
gentlemen  could  not  be  legally  confiscated.f  A  query  was 
theretbre  proposed  to  the  court  of  session,  whether  or  not  a 
person  guilty  of  high  treason,  might  not  be  pursued  before 
the  court  of  justiciary,  although  absent,  and  whether  the  jus- 
tices, upon  sufficient  evidence  being  adduced,  might  not  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  death  and  forfeiture  ?  The  obsequious  lords, 
who  had  been  previously  tampered  with,  pronounced  in  the  af- 
firmative, in  the  face  of  a  direct  statute;  because,  as  was  alleged, 
it  was  inconsistent  with  law,  reason,  and  equity,  that  a  person 
guilty  of  treason  should  be  in  a  better,  and  his  majesty  in  a 
worse  case,  on  account  of  the  traitor's  contumacy,  which  con- 
stituted in  fact  an  aggravation  of  his  crime.  A  trial  for  treason, 
said  they,  may  take  place,  and  sentence  follow  after  the  party 
be  dead,  much  more  then  ought  it  when  he  is  wilfully  absent: 
parHament,  in  tlieir  judicial  capacity,  are  accustomed  to  pro- 
nounce  forfeiture  in  absence,  and  the  legislature  being  the  foun- 
tain of  justice,  what  is  just  and  warrantable  before  them,  is  just 
and  warrantable  before  other  judicatories  in  the  like  manner; — 
theretbre,  it  were  most  unjust,  that  his  majesty  should  be  forced 
to  call  a  parliament,  for  punishing  and  forfeiting  absent  persons, 
or  that  he  should  wait  until  they  die,  especially,  as  in  the  interim 
the  proof  might  perish  by  the  death  of  the  witnesses.  So  feeble 
are  the  restraints  of  law,  however  positive  the  enactment,  in  the 
hands  of  a  venal  or  corrupt  bench.    The  justiciary  accordingly 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  349.   Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  S64.  et  leq.  KirktoD,  p.  S5$« 

Njiphtali. 

f  In  cases  of  treason,  it  was  expressly  eoactedy  **  That  in  all  times  cum- 
min*];,  the  huill  accusation,  reasoning,  writtes,  witnesses,  and  uther  probation 
and  instruction  quwhatsumcver,  of  the  crime,  sail  be  alledged,  reasoned,  and 
(Iciluced  lo  the  assise,  in  presence  of  the  party  accused,  in  face  of  Judgment, 
imd  7ia  ot/jerivise.^*     11  Pari.  James  VI,  cap.  91. 
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met,  and  iwenty-two  of  Uie  nbseniees,  accused  of  beuig  eon* 
nected  with  the  rising  at  I'enllatiJ,  were  tried,  condemned  to 
be  executed,  whenever  they  lihould  be  apprehended,  and  their 
estates  were  shared  among  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  xlx 
officers  of  slate.  The  proceedings  of  the  court  were  declared 
valid  in  the  next  parliament,  by  an  act,  which  enlargetl  tlieir 
powers,  and  approved  of  the  precedent. 

Disaeiiijions,  and  a  struggle  for  power  among  the  Scottish 
statesmen,  and  the  fall  of  lord  Clarendon,  tlieir  inveterate  op- 
ponent, procured  lor  the  presbyterians  some  remission  of  their 
calamities  during  this  year  [^1G67].  The  adniisalon  of  tlie 
military  cominanders  into  the  council,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
prelates,  had  raised  a  parly  superior  lo  Lauderdale's,  who 
were  envious  of  his  interest  with  the  king,  and  his  influence  in 
Scottish  afiairs,  as  they  suspected  his  attachment  to  his  old 
principles,  and  dreaded  his  imperious,  ungovernable  spirit. 
Their  object  was  to  subject  tlie  whole  of  Scotland  to  their 
faction,  usurp  every  office  of  consequence,  and  prevent  any 
Other,  except  their  own  retainers,  from  sharing  in  the  spoil  of 
their  devoted  country.  But  Lauderdale  was  too  acute  a  poll- 
ticiaa  to  be  easily  circumvented,  and  the  personal  favour  of  the 
king  more  than  compensated  for  the  majority  against  him  at 
the  council  board,  llothes,  whose  private  dissipation  and 
poblic  indolence, — which,  he  said,  fitted  him  more  than  any 
nobleman  in  Scotland  for  being  his  majesty's  true  represent- 
ative,— rendered  him  o  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops, 
and  laid  him  ofMn  to  the  arts  of  Iiis  opponents,  was  already 
marked  out  for  dismission,  as  commissioner,  wiien  this  event 
was  hastened  by  an  attempt  of  his  party  to  secure  their  seats. 
They  proposed  to  continue  the  standing  army,  and  to  enforce 
rigorously  the  declaration,  under  the  penally  of  forfeiture, 
on  purpose  to  enrich  themselves  and  reward  their  satellites. 
Without  the  most  distant  idea  of  refusal,  they  had  written  to  the 
king  for  his  approbation,  and  had  already  obtained  from  a  con- 
vention of  estates  [which  met,  January  twenty- third,]  a  subsidy 
of  sixty-four  thousand  pounds  per  month  for  maintaining  the 
forces;  aiid  Burnet,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  with  general  Drum- 
mond,  were  sent  to  London,  to  press  upon  Charles  the  necessity 
ol  adopting  the  propoiied  measures  for  suppressing  tlie  rebellious 
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disposition  of  the  people,  and  rooting  out  their  pernicious  prin- 
ciples. A  jest  is  said  to  have  spoiled  their  errand.  The  king, 
when  he  received  the  despatches,  flung  the  cover  in  the  grate, 
which,  being  carried  up  burning,  set  the  chimney  on  fire ;  and 
some  of  the  courtiers  having  remarked,  "  that  the  Scottish  letter 
had  fired  Whitehall,"  it  was  replied,  "  the  cover  only  had  almost 
set  the  palace  on  fire ;  but  the  contents  would  certainly  set  all 
Scotland  in  a  flame."*  The  decided  opposition  of  Lauderdale, 
however,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  failure.  He  perceived 
that  the  whole  project  went  to  enrich  his  enemies,  and  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  king  to  write,  indeed,  a  letter  for  pressing  the 
declaration,  and  incarcerating  the  recusants,  but  said  not  a 
word  about  the  confiscation  of  their  estates. 

The  disgrace  that  had  attended  the  Dutch  war,  and  the  dis- 
satisfaction   it    universally    produced,   hastened    the    fall    of 
Clarendon — ^a  statesman  who  has   been  praised  only  because 
the  infamous  profligacy,  and  total  disregard,  not  only  of  every 
principle,  but  of  every  appearance  of  honour,  or  integrity,  in 
those  who  succeeded  him,  rendered  his  more  sober  manners,  and 
his  less  absolute  prostration  to  his  master's  pleasure,  wear  some- 
what of  the  semblance  of  virtue.     In  Scottish  history  he  is  only 
known  as  an  abettor  of  the  worst  measures,  and  a  prime  cause 
of  all  the  miseries  which  sprung  from  the  unlimited  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts ;  in  him  the  Scottish  prelates  lost  a  firm  supporter, 
and  his  declining  credit  was  speedily  marked  by  an  order  for 
Sharpe  to  remove  from  the  council,  and  reside  within  his  own 
diocese.    Rothes  followed:  a  pretext  was  found  for  his  dismissal 
from  active  employment,  on  a  charge  of  his  being  absent  from 
his  post  in  the  hour  of  danger.    Irritated  at  the  number  of  prizes 
taken  by  the  Scottish  letters  of  marque,  a  Dutch  squadron  had 
entered  the  Firth  of  Forth,  where  there  were  neither  prepara- 
tions for  resistance  or  defence,  while  the  army  was  in  the  west, 
and  the  commissioner  at  a  distance:  but  although  intending  a  dis- 
play of  their  power  to  revenge,  either  through  ignorance  or  com- 
passion, their  commander  fired  only  a  few  shots  at  Burntisland, 
and    then    proceeded   to  join   De    Ruyter,   and   destroy  the 
shipping  in  the  Thames:  yet  Leith  had  been  at  his  mercy, 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  354. 
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and  had  not  some  other  cause  than  the  activity  €if  RodiCi 

intervened,  the  damage  might  have  been  immense*     He  ww 

continued    chancellor   for   life,    but   stript  of   all  bis   {Udmr 

offices.     Sir  Robert  Murray,  distinguished  for  bis  liteiBtofe^ 

and  his  attachment  to  science,  not  less  than  for  bis  modencdim 

of  temper,  was  appointed  to  the  important  station  of  lord 

justice-clerk — ^an  office  peculiarly  trying  to  th^  uprigbtneas  of 

a  judge  in  times  of  political  commotion;  and  the  frieiids  of 

I^auderdale  regaining  their  preponderance,  a  milder  mefbod 

of  procedure  was  adopted  in  the  government^  although  tub  fe- 

laxation  took  place  in  the  despotical  principles  upon  ^hidi  it 

was  conducted.     The  treasury  was  also  put  under  the 

ment  of  Sir  Robert,  in  conjunction  with  two  other 

sioners — Tweedale,  (whose  son,  lord  Yester,  was  married  to 

Lauderdale^  only  daughter,  and  presumptive  heiress,)  and  Imrd 

Kincardine,  who  now  assumed  the  direction  of  affidrs;  abd| 

upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Dutch  war,  the  western  Anny,'  that 

horrible  instrument  of  so  much  cruelty,  was  ordered  to  be  ie* 

duced,  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  prdates*  and  die 

episcopalian  gentry,  many  of  whom  had  purchased  COttmiaaiott% 

and  considered  a  captaincy  equivalent  to  an  estate.f 

When  the  army  was  disbanded,  and  the  military  fbroe 
drawn  from  the  west,  it  then  became  a  question,  hoar 
peace  of  the  country  to  be  secured,  as  it  was  not  intended  to 
remove  the  true  origin  of  all  the  discontent?  and  it  fhafeAve 
remained  to  be  considered,  which  was  the  least  dtg^ctiowMs 
method  of  coercion-—  a  wretched  dilemma  to  which  bad  fgfM^ 
ernments  are  often  liable  to  be  reduced*  Upon  this  the 
was  divided  :  the  one  party,  who  wished  to  continne  the 
of  persecution  and  plunder,  were  for  pressing  the 
[vide  p.  496]  upon  all  suspected  persons,  in  the  hope  of 
vantage  from  the  discontent  it  would  produce;  die  odior 
merely  for  a  bond  or  civil  engagement  to  keep  the  peaoo^  t0  te 
subscribed  by  all  to  whom  it  should  be  tendered ;  but  it 
not  without  difficulty,  and  after  the  council  had  three 
divided  upon  it,  that  the  latter  expedient  was  carried*     l?be 

*  Burnet,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  said, "  Now  that  the  army  was  ^ibandsdt 
the  gospel  would  go  out  of  his  diocese !"    Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  S75. 

t  Lamont's  Diary,  1667.     Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  275.    KirktOD,  pp.  fOl^ 
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bond  ilbcli  was  &liort,  but  ambiguous  and  couipi'elieusive,  re- 
quiring the  subscriber  to  keep  the  public  peace,  himseli^  his 
tenanib,  and  servants,  under  the  penally  of  a  year's  income  for 
hiuiscil',  a  year's  rent  for  his  tenant,  and  a  year's  fee  for  his 
servants.  All  confidence  in  tlie  government  being  destroyed, 
every  act  and  obligation  issued  by  them  was  scrutinised  keenly 
by  a  people  who  had  been  so  often  deceived;  and  the  meaning 
of  tlie  term,  "  public  peace,"  became  an  object  of  warm  dis- 
cussion, and  conscientious  scruple,  whether  it  implied  an  obli- 
gation to  preserve  the  present  laws  upon  which  that  peace  is 
i'ounded,  and  thus  contain  an  approval  of  the  iniquitous  enact- 
ments wiiich  had  overturned  the  constitution,  liberty,  and  re- 
ligion, of  the  country  ?  or,  whether  it  merely  obliged  them  to 
lead  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  in  the  discharge  of  tlieir  relative 
duties?  Whether  keeping  the  public  peace  forbade  rising  i|i 
arms  against  tyrants,  or  enforced  passive  obedience?  but  as 
the  privy  council  did  not  provoke  discussion  by  pressing  even 
tlie  bond  very  harshly,  the  debate  died  away,  and,  an  in- 
demnity being  proclaimed  at  the  same  time,  the  Qountry  r^ 
niained  tranquil. 

These  comparatively  mild  proceedings  offbrded  a  breathii^ 
time  to  the  people ;  and  they  began  Ui  hope  they  might  again 
be  placed  within  the  protection  of  the  law,  et»pedaUy  when  the 
council  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  fipme  of  tli^ir 
uppre^ors.  But  they  soon  perceived  that  this  was  dictated  by 
parly  politics,  rather  than  by  any  love  to  justice.  The  motit 
barbarous  and  atrocious  delinquents,  Dahiicd  and  Drumroond, 
were  rewarded  with  large  estates,  while  Sir  Jw9es  Turner  and 
Sir  William  Bellenden  were  brought  to  triaL  Esttortion  and 
cruelty  were  clearly  proved  against  Sir  James ;  but  be  defended 
himself  by  pleading  his  commission;  and  the  defence  appears 
to  have  been  partially  sustained,  as  he  was  only  desired  to  leave 
the  service.  The  charges  against  tlie  other  were  more  aggrft- 
vated  and  brutal :  he  was  fined  two  hundred  pounds  8lerlin|^ 
and  banished  the  kingdom.*  Arbitrary  punisbmentVi  too,  opo- 
tinned  to  be  inflicted  upon  those  who  met  peaceably,  in  con<- 
venticles,  and  the  jails  were  summarily  cleared,  by  depoitatioi^ 

*  Kirkton,  p.  8*0,  et  icq.    Wodrow,  voL  i.  ^  H1^ 
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of  all  who,  being  incarcerated  previously,  refused  to  aooepC  un- 
hesitatingly of  the  bond.  Clarendon's  exile  had  disgusled  tbe 
high  church  party  in  England,  and  Charles  now  thoi^^  it 
advisable  to  court  the  nonconformists ;  with  his  usual  aineeritf 
he  told  some  of  their  most  eminent  men,  ^  that  he  had  been 
too  long  the  king  of  a  party,  he  was  now  determined  to  he  die 
father  of  all  his  subjects;"  and  several  dissenting 
houses  had  been  connived  at  in  London.  From  these 
stances,  the  Scottish  sufferers  flattered  themselves  that 
days  were  beginning  to  dawn,  and  were  confirmed  IB  the 
belief,  when  Tweedale  sent  for  some  of  the  presbyterian 
ministers,  who  were  under  hiding,  and,  in  a  conveisatioBy  ex- 
pressed his  hopes  of  being  able  to  procure  for  them  fkfoat  aad 
indulgence.  But  an  unhappy  accident  checked,  prabaUjr, 
rather  sooner  than  the  others  wished,  a  delurion  the  kk^ 
Intended  to  realise.  James  Mitchell,  a  preacher  who  bad 
in  arms  at  Pentland,  who  had  seen  his  companions  end 
bear  witness  on  the  field  and  on  the  scafibld,  to  whet  he 
sidered  the  cause  of  God  and  his  country,  who  was  hiiosslf 
empted  from  pardon  by  name,  believing  that  Shaipc^ 
apostasy  had  betrayed  the  church,  was  the  chie^  if  not  the  sole 
cause  of  the  sufierings  he  had  witnessed,  and  of  himself  hriiy 
at  that  moment  a  denounced,  hopeless  outcast,  determhieil 
avenge  his  own  wrongs,  and  those  of  the  public^  on  die 
of  the  traitor.  Situated  as  he  was,  liable  to  execlitioii 
being  apprehended,  it  required  little  reasoning  to  coimiim 
that  he  was  placed  in  that  state  of  open  hostility  which 
it  justifiable  in  him  to  single  out  and  destroy  an  avowed 
who  had  devoted  him  to  destruction.  He,  therefinre,  widi  As 
greatest  coolness  and  deliberation,  one  day  after  dinner  £dtt 
4th  of  July],  waited  with  a  loaded  pistol  for  the  archbUMipni 
coming  down  from  his  lodgings,  head  of  Black  Friars^  Wjnd^ 
to  take  his  coach:  as  soon  as  he  was  seated,  Mitchell  ftwd; 
but  Honeyman,  bishop  of  Orkney,  who  was  in  ^  act  of  mh 
cending,  received  the  bullets  in  his  arm,  and  the 
escaped.  A  shout  was  raised  that  a  man  was  killed ;  but 
the  populace  understood  *^  that  it  was  only  a  bishop,"  no  one  in- 
terfered :  and  Mitchell,  retiring  through  one  lane  into  another, 
sliifted  liis  dress,   and   returned  almost  immediately  to  the 
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Street ;  nor  was  he  discovered  till  many  years  after.  Instant 
and  vigorous  inquiry  was,  however,  made :  the  council  emitted 
a  proclamation,  offering  two  thousand  merks  to  any  person  that 
should  discover,  and  three  thousand  to  any  that  should  appre- 
hend the  assassin ;  and  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  ordered 
the  gates  to  be  shut,  and  no  suspicious  person  allowed  to  pass, 
while  the  constables  searched  every  house  where  they  imagined 
he  might  be  secreted. 

The  town  was  full  of  whigs,  yet  none  were  apprehended, 
although  some  of  them  had  narrow  and  remarkable  escapes : 
one,  in  particular,  deserves  to  be  recorded.  Maxwell  of 
Monerief,  one  of  the  most  considerable  landed  gentlemen  of 
the  party  who  was  excepted  from  the  indemnity,  being  unac- 
quainted in  the  city,  when  the  search  began,  came  in  great 
trepidation  to  his  landlord,  Nicol  Moffat,  stabler,  in  the  Horse 
Wynd,  and  begged  that  he  would  hide  him,  for  he  had  no 
shelter ;  Nicol  replied  sorrowfully,  that  his  house  was  the  most 
unsafe  place  in  Edinburgh,  there  was  not  a  hole  in  it  where  he 
could  be  secure;  but,  pointing  to  an  empty  hogshead,  used  for 
holding  oatmeal,  that  stood  at  the  head  of  a  table  in  a  public 
room,  told  him,  if  he  chose  to  venture  himself  there,  he 
would  put  on  the  cover.  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  had  no  other 
resource,  complied ;  and  scarcely  was  he  lodged,  when  a  con- 
stable, with  some  soldiers,  entered,  and  asked  Mofikt  if  there 
were  any  whigs  about  him  ?  he  answered,  they  might  search. 
His  careless  manner  deceived  the  constable,  and  his  men  being 
tired  and  thirsty,  they  sat  dow|i  at  the  table,  and  called  for 
some  ale.  While  drinking,  they  began  to  talk  of  the  unsuc- 
cessfulness  of  their  search;  and  one  of  them  remarked,  be 
knew  there  were  many  whigs  in  the  town,  and  probably  some 
of  them  very  near  them ;  to  which  another,  knocking  violently 
on  the  head  of  the  hogshead  which  contained  Mr.  Maxwell, 
replied  with  an  oath,  "  it  may  be  there  is  one  under  that :"  the 
reply  was  received  as  an  excellent  joke,  and  the  party  retii'ed 
without  farther  examination,  when  the  prisoner  was  set  free, 
after  lasting  almost  the  bitterness  of  death.* 

A  general  outcry  was  raised  against  the  fanatics,  as  the  pres* 

*  Kirkton,  p.  279.    Wodrow,  vol  L  p^  ^99.    Burnet,  voL  I  p.  379. 
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byteriuns  wert;  now  called.  The  council  assumed  the  power  of 
inflicting  fines  by  proclamation,  against  all  who  should  attend 
conventicles,  or  should  get  their  children  baptised  by  any  of 
the  outed  ministers ;  and  while  the  government  were  speaking 
about  peace,  they  continued,  only  not  to  the  eJLtent^  tlidr 
arbitrary,  illegal,  and  oppressive  acts:  but  the  Yoice  of  tk 
country  was  decidedly  against  the  intrusive  dergyi  and  even 
those  who  wished  to  support  episcopacy,  could  not  defiond 
either  the  morals  or  the  abilities  of  the  curates.  A  number  of 
the  churches  were  without  ministers,  while  multitudes  of  the 
most  revered  presbyterian  preachers,  were  prevented  6om 
officiating,  and  the  bishops  inveighed  bitterly  against  the 
increase  of  conventicles. 

Tweedale  wished  to  adopt  a  temporising  policy,  aadir  ^ 
an  insidious  proposal  of*  indulgence,  hoped  to  induce  the  mpit 
popular  of  the  outed  ministers  to  sanction,  by  their  oom^li- 
ance,  the  introduction  of  bishops,  upon  terms  nearly  similar 
to  what  had  been   done  before  the  year  one  thpnsnnd   u 
hundred  and  thirty-^ght     He  procured  a  letter  from  ^"^^^^t^ 
authorising   the  council  to  peimit  such  of  the   '»'""*fff  as 
had  been  ejected  by  the  act  of  council  at  Glasgow^  sixteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,   to  return   to  their   old  diaige%  if 
vacant,  or  to  appoint  them  to  others,  with  collocation  of  the 
bishops,  and  consent  of  the  patrons,  requiring  them  to  attend 
their  respective  presbyteries  and  synods.     But  they  were  Vfh 
quired  not   to  allow  any  of  the  people  from  nei^^ibouiipg 
parishes  to  sit  under  their  ministry,  or  partake  of  the  oidfc- 
nances,  without  the  liberty  of  their  own  pastors ;  and  to  Uhw 
who  were  not  thus  provided  for,  a  pension  of  four  huodtDOd 
merks,  as  long  as  they  conducted  themselves  peaceably.     This 
indulgence  was  accepted  of  witli  hesitation,  and  in  their  ackncyv- 
ledgments,  the  ministers  mingled  expressions  of  explans^tiom 
along  with  those  of  gratitude;  yet  the  whole  named  hjf  the 
council  were  willing  to  accept,  and  with  the  consent  of  thw 
brethren,  the  people,  who  had  been  so  long  deprived  of  tbcir 
labours,  were  also  willing  to  obey,  and  at  first,  the  mrssimt 
apparently  promised  all  the  success  its  projectors  could  have 
desired.     About  forty- three  ministers  were  inducted. 

It  soon,  however,  began  to  appear  that  it  would  plirastr  no 
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party.  The  bishops  took  an  alarm,  at  the  extent  to  which  it  pro- 
mised to  re-admit  the  presbyterian  ministers  to  parish  churches  j 
and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  split  in  opinion  about  it 
themselves ;  those  who  complied,  justified  their  conduct  by  the 
exigence  of  the  case,  the  explanations  they  gave,  the  consent  of 
the  people,  and  their  own  hopes  of  its  being  opening  a  door  to 
greater  liberty  for  the  presbyterians.  The  others  contended, 
that  it  was  acknowledging  the  king^s  supremacy,  allowing  an 
erastian  power  to  the  council,  pregnant  with  ruin  to  the  presby- 
terians, by  destroying  their  harmony,  and,  that  license  to  a  few 
would  be  accompanied  with  greater  severity  to  the  rest  of  the 
presbyterian  ministers  who  were  not  indulged,  and  greater  perse- 
cution to  the  people  who  resided  in  parishes  where  curates  were 
placed.  These  dissensions  were  heightened,  by  the  council,  in 
about  half  a  year  after,  refusing  to  grant  any  more  indulgencies, 
their  interference  with  the  ministry,  and  worship  of  the  indulged, 
and  the  harsh  and  cruel  methods  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
others,  which  justified  all  the  suspicions  of  those  who  had  objected 
to  the  measure. 

While  these  distractions  were  going  forward  in  the  church, 
proposals  for  a  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  was  re- 
vived. The  pretext  was,  that  it  would  be  impossible  other- 
wise to  procure  for  the  Scots  a  share  in  the  advantages  of 
the  English  commerce,  as  none,  except  those  of  the  latter 
nation,  or  naturalised,  could  be  allowed  to  trade  to  the  planta- 
tions. But  the  general  opinion  of  the  time,  and  what  carried 
with  it  the  greatest  probability,  was,  that  Lauderdale,  desirous 
of  procuring  for  himself  the  office  of  commissioner,  had  revived 
the  idea,  knowing  it  to  be  an  object  not  likely  of  easy  attain- 
ment, and  that,  while  the  protracted  negotiations  were  pending, 
his  own  place  would  be  secure;  for  it  was  not  supposable,  that 
so  ambitious  a  man  would  sincerely  urge  what  must  have 
tended  greatly  to  lessen  his  own  power,  by  introducing  English 
counsellors  into  a  share  of  the  government  of  Scotland,  where 
he  had  been  in  use  to  rule  with  almost  despotical  sway.  It  was 
at  the  same  time  believed  by  others,  that  the  king  willingly  in- 
dulged the  scheme.  The  commons  house  in  the  English  parlia- 
ment was  far  from  being  so  tractable  as  he  wished;  and  it  was 
imagined,  if  he  could  introduce  Scottish  members,  whom  he 
^voiikl  always  have  at  his  beck,  he  might  be  able  to  command 
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a  majority  sufficiently  subservient;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  ii 
what  advantages  he  could  promise,  from  the  annihilatioii  of  the 
parliament  of  his  ancient  kingdom,  so  entirely  devoted  to  bii 
will,  unless  he  could  have  remodelled  the  KngliA 
upon  a  similar  plan,  and  by  uniting  the  two 
secured  the  constant  preponderance  of  a  servile  aristOGmqrt  te 
which  the  English  nation  were  certainly  not  yet  quite  prapeied» 
Lauderdale  was  named  commissioner,  and  besides  the  acts  cff 
intimidation,  used  to  influence  the  electicms,  immediatelj  eftv 
the  proclamation  of  parliament,  precepts  were  iflsoed  upon  the 
exchequer,  for  considerable  sums  of  money,  in  favour  of  Mfcnl 
noblemen,  which  spread  a  general  report,  that  thqr  hod  aold 
their  country,  and  the  aversion  of  the  people  was  increeaed  tgr 
the  means  supposed  to  have  been  taken  to  promote  the  pngecC 
The  mean  adulation  of  the  nobility  was  expressed .  by  the 
number  of  titled  expectants,  who,  afraid  of  having  their  .pnist» 
tion  overlooked,  in  a  crowd  advanced  considerably  into  yj^— f*^ 
to  meet  hb  grace.  He  was  received  on  the  boidenii  fary  the 
militia  of  the  Merse,  and  by  those  of  each  of  the 
shires  as  he  passed.  At  his  entry  to  Edinborghy  hm 
saluted  by  the  magistrates  in  their  robes,  and  the  ooly  t&^ 
ference  between  his  and  a  royal  reception  was,  that  the  lofd 
provost  did  not  carry  the  mace  before  him  on  fajs:  osm 
shoulders.  r        . 

After  a  lapse  of  eight  years,  parliament  assembled,  [OlelnlMr 
16th,  1669,]  when  another  grievance  was  introduoed  into,  ila 
constitution,  so  naturally  progressive  is  despotical  innoialpoau 
Formerly,  any  member  had  access  to  the  meetinga  of  >  ths; 
lords  of  the  articles;  at  this,  none  were  sa£Rered  to  be  {mMapt 
except  the  members  of  that  committee.  The  order  of  •ittJM^ 
too,  was  altered,  the  whole  of  the  spiritual  lords  were  phMDfid 
together  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne,  instead  of  bein^  as 
formerly,  intermingled  with  the  temporal  peers.  The  kjng^a 
letter,  recommending  an  union,  was  produced;  and,  in  answery 
the  parliament  referred  to  his  majesty  the  nomination  of  the 
commissioners,  and  the  time  and  place  of  their  meeting.  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  required  time  to  deliberate^  aod^  bcn^ 
seconded  by  Sir  George  Gordon  of  Haddo,  the  commisnoner 
imperiously  silenced  the  latter  as  he  was  stating  the  ffop* 
posable  case  of  a  divided  succession ;  and  the  former,  afkeip- 
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wards,  having  made  a  modest,  and  not  inelegant  harangue 
on    the  propriety    of    parliament    themselves    nominating 
their  commissioners.     He  was  also  interrupted  by  the  earl 
of  Tweedale,  who  remarked  that  such  long  speeches   were 
intolerable,  especially  when  they  were  intended  to  persuade 
the   parliament  not   to   comply   with   his  majesty's   desires. 
The  letter    was  without   further   dispute  approved   of,  and 
the  complaisant  legislators  proceeded  to  assert  his  majesty's 
supremacy  in  all  cases  ecclesiastical,  and  over  all  persons, 
and  to  declare  that  the  disposal  of  the  external  government 
and  policy  of  the  church  belonged,  as  an  inherent  right,  to 
the  crown;  and  whatever  orders  royal  wisdom  should  think 
fit  to  issue  respecting  the  persons  employed,  the  meetings  to 
be  held,  or  the  matters  to  be  discussed  in  ecclesiastical  as- 
semblies, on  being  recorded  in  the  books  of  council,  should 
receive  the  force  of  a  law.     This  act,  which  went  beyond  the 
English,  placed  in  the  king's  hands  the  whole  power  of  alter- 
ing and  abrogating  at  his  pleasure  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try.    Lauderdale  asserted  it  was  intended  to  free  the  nobility 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  prelates,  and  flattered  the  presby- 
terians,  that  they  would  be   safer  and  better   treated  than 
when  at  the  bishops'  discretion ;  but  they  disclaimed  subju- 
gation to  a  royal,  more  than  to  a  Roman  pope ;  and  when 
the  duke  of  York's  religion  came  to  be  publicly  avowed,  the 
act  was  attributed  to  Lauderdale's  wish  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  heir  apparent,  while  it  afforded  Tweedale  an  oppor- 
tunity of  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  Burnet,  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  with    whom  he   was  personally  displeased.    This 
prelate,  who   defended  the   royal  prerogative  to  its   utmost 
extent,  when  exerted  in  favour  of  his  own  party,  was  not 
quite  so  clear  about  its  latitude  when  exercised  in  what  he 
thought  inimical  to  that  interest.     At  a  diocesan  meeting, 
he  caused  to  be  written,  a  remonstrance  against  the  indul- 
gence, which  contained  some  rather  severe  reflections  on  the 
business ;  although  not  published,  a  copy  was  surreptitiously 
sent  to  the  king,  who  declared  it  as  bad  as  James  Guthrie's; 
and  soon  after  the  act  had  passed,  sent  down  a  letter  to  the 
archbishop,  requiring  him  to  resign,  with  which  he  found  it 
expedient  to  comply. 

VOL.  IV.  3  z 
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The  o£fer  la 

bad  been  air       f      »d 
force  or|  ,      t  to  , 

tbe  country:  in  former  ti     s,  et 
to  be  armed ;  now,  only  a  ai     % 
officered  and  trained,  under 
be  ready  to  march  wherever 
intention.     When  t      i 
council  passed  thn       i      rl 
was  started  to  it  was       a  lawy 
istical  3  in  the  o     i       dn 
quartered  np<    ,  de  of 

habits  of  the      diery,  aa 
itary  license ;  i  i 

posed  ^  poinding,"  which  was  i 
of  the  English  house  of  a 
were  apparently  careless 
crown  in  other  respects,  t 
anxiety  about  any  at 
Scots  discovered  somethii 
present  parliament,  but  it  was  rather  the 
hawkers;    each  anxious   to  n    in   bis 
though  at  the  expense  of  his       ighbowr» 
presentatives,  who,  by  uniti  the  genernl  g^&i^ 

their  individual  interest,  in  providing  for  the 
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and  deservedly  spoiled.    In  the  ;  ear  one  thonsenj 
dred   and  sixty-one,  an  act  had    mssed  Ibr  €be 
ment  of  the  fishing,  by  which  all  i  oreign  sak 
was  exempted  from  duty;  but     le  earl  of  K 
other  salt-masters  brought  in  a    rfll,  ordahuog 
however  employed,  to  pay  a  duty  of  forty  thSBkum 
per  boll,  and  allowing  a  drawbacic  on  fish  ex; 
in  the  then  state  of  the  country,  was         ly 
all   except  capitalists   adventuring   in  ^      ii^ 
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bcbides,  extretnelj'  vexatious;  the  connnluioDera  for  the 
burghs,  nccordingljr,  strenuously  opposed  it;  till  at  latt  tbg 
conimissioDer,  fearing  the  ifituOi  rose  in  ft  pavsion,  and  swore, 
that  though  the  parliament  stopped  the  acT,  they  should  gain 
Dothing  by  it,  for  he  would,  by  virtue  of  bis  owjesty'i  pre> 
rogative,  pepper  the  fishing  with  imponlions.  Such  was 
the  nature  of  a  ScoUish  parliament  at  thai  time,  that  this 
elegant  harangue  produced  a  ItHig  and  a  deep  silence,  which 
was  at  last  interrupted  by  a  bumble  proposal,  that  the  par> 
liamerit  might  be  permitted  to  vote,  in  order  that  it  might 
nppear  what  was  the  opinion  of  tua  majesty's  great  council, 
and,  if  afterwards  bis  majesty  should  think  fit  to  burden 
trade,  his  subjects  would  submit  to  all  hia  royal  conmiaiidt  I 
With  this  dutiful  request  his  grace  Ihougbt  fit  to  comply, 
and  the  votes  were  decUred  equal*  whee  the  chauccllM  was 
required  to  give  ha  costing  to(&  The  eail  of  Kinghom 
then  declared  the  votes  were  not  equal,  but  that  the  act 
was  rejected  by  a  m^ority  of  several.  Oa  whiol^  the  com- 
missioner interposed,  and  bold  bis  lordahip,  that  he  might 
pursue  the  clerk  for  falsehood,  but  that  there  was  jm  ao* 
quUUuta^  to  the  king  by  the  vote  already  past.  IUn^oi% 
wlio  knew  the  peril  of  farther  resistance,  urged  no  moro^  oad 
the  clerk  again  declaring  the  votes  equal,  the  ohoDcellor  a^ 
proved  the  act.  The  Isles  of  Orkoey  and  Zetland  wai% 
during  this  parliament,  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  the  den* 
alive  to  the  earl  of  Argyle  of  hia  Cuhor'a  fivfinlnte  woe 
ralified.  On  the  tweoty-tbird,  the  poiliaiaeDt  «aa  iinear»- 
nioniously  adjourned  by  the  conuoiosioner,  wbo^  intfeod  of  a 
tbrroal  speech,  as  was  usual  ea  sirah  oaaosians,  tatintiiigly 
bade  the  honours  be  carried  back  to  the  oaotlet  and  deairod 
that  the  wives  of  Edinburgh  mi^t  take  aMice»  h«  had  not 
sold  the  crown  to  the  "  Englishes,"  as  was  reported.* 

Before  Lauderdale  st;t  out  for  London,  he  liberated  several 
of  the  west  country  gciitleincn  who  had  heen  imprisoned, 
find  selected  Leigbton  to  officiate  as  archbishop  of  Glasgow. 
In  his  conduct,  he  still  aO'ccted  some  moderation  towards  his 

<  ^kouibh  Acu.  vol.  vU.  M'Kt'iuK:,  [i.  1.77,  i1 1»\  KirLtOD,  |<.  391,  cI 
FC;.     Wodrow,  vol-  i.  p.  .lOT,  et  »0>]. 
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former  presbyterian  friends,  but  be  openljTf  and  with  nmy 

professions  of  sincerity,  declared  bis  attaidhiiieiit  Co  tlio 

archy,  and  his  regard  for  the  bishops;  bb  oaCngooo 

haviour,  however,  in  parliament,  and  bis  contempt  of  danacj 

in  his  private  conversation,  greatly  diminished  that  iMped 

with  which  he  was  formerly  regarded.    In  the  mtutlfJf&M, 

of  his  life,  he  had  been  strictly  religidiis  in  his 

and  during  his  long  confinement  in  the  towert  had 

himself  closely  to  the  study  of  devotion ;  on  t 

ever,  he  fell  in  with  the  current  of  the  timesy  and  vnriad'  kb 

ambitious  pursuits  by  extravagant  revels  and  low 

but  the  entire  revolution  which   his  charactar-. 

about  this  time,  has  generally  been  attribnted  to  tbe.niB- 

ence  of  lady  Dysart,  whom  he  afterwards  nuurriedy  • 

whose  beauty  and  wit  were  equalled  by  herextn 

and  rapacity,  and  to    whose    passicm  or  caprice  he* -was 

entirely  subservient,  t 

During  the  absence  of  the  commissioner,  the 
a  severe  proclamation  against  conventicles^  instnraCug  die 
soldiers  to  disperse  the  congregations^  and  appvdiiBBd  the 
ministers  and  principal  persons  present;  a  oomitaiaaetwai 
sent  to  the  west  country,  to  inquire  into  the  oomplemisefihe 
incumbents,  who  represented  their  lives  and  propeitf'^'-iB 
danger  from  the  fanatics,  and  their  congr^^atiooa  ee  'AMHm 
away  from  them  by  the  perverse  conduct  of  the-  ia<h4giJ» 
who,  although  licensed  only  to  preach,  had  the 
to  lecture,  that  is,  explain  connected  portions  of' 
instead  of  descanting  upon  an  insulated-  tezt»-:  The/i 
ceedings  of  the  committee  were  moderate,  but  the  i 
sitions  of  the  military  were  severe;  and  in  order  te 
danger,  those  who   wished  to  hear  sermon,  or  jaiD.'lb,4hie 

I'l  4       i  ^  I  ^ 

W 

*  **  Lauderdale  was  a  wit  and  a  courtier — he  had  sufoed  modi'^tht 
king,  and  was  his  privado  in  his  secret  pleasures,  in  which  office,  to 
self  in  faTour,  he  acted  a  most  dishonourable  part ;  for,  after  dM- 
was  burned  at  Chatham,  and  the  Dutch  retired,  he  came  to  the  Ua^s  pffHy 
chamber,  and  danced  in  a  woman's  petticoat,  to  dispel  the  kinig'g  mdandbo^.* 
— **  He  choosed  for  his  patron,  neither  statesman  nor  prince^  Bnrbani  ViDian^ 
first  Mrs.  Pahner,  then  Dutchesse  of  Cleveland,"  &c    KirlEtoi^  pw  tS8. 

f  Burnet,  toI.  i.  p.  560. 
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worship  of  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science, were  forced  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  fields, 
whence  they  could  more  easily  disperse;  and,  as  upon 
almost  every  other  occasion  of  assembling  in  Scotland, 
many  of  the  persons  who  attended  brought  the  arms  they 
usually  wore.  Three  of  these  field  conventicles  were  re- 
markable for  the  crowds  they  attracted:  one  at  Camwath, 
in  the  county  of  Lanark ; — another  at  Torwood,  in  Stirling- 
shire ; — and  the  largest  at  Beath,  held  in  Fife.  On  this  last 
occasion,  a  lieutenant  of  the  militia,  on  horseback,  created 
great  disturbance;  after  having  been  repeatedly  requested 
to  withdraw  quietly,  one  of  the  hearers  took  hold  of  the 
bridle  of  his  horse,  and  threatened  to  shoot  him,  if  he  were 
not  silent ;  on  which  he  waited  peaceably  till  the  end  of 
the  service,  and  then  retired  without  molestation;  but  the 
incident  was  aggravated  into  a  concerted  plan  of  rebellion, 
and  by  the  bishops  attributed  entirely  to  the  insolence  of 
the  presbyterians,  who  presumed  upon  the  friendship  of 
Lauderdale  and  Tweedale.* 

Among  all  the  counsellors  of  Charles,  there  was  not  one 
who  forwarded  so  strongly  his  views  of  absolute  power  as 
the  Scottish  lord  high  commissioner.  He  was  gracionsly 
received  at  court,  as  having  triumphed  over  what  little  re- 
mained of  the  liberties  of  his  country ;  and  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  that  infamous  secret  club,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Cabalff  which  was  plotting  the  overthrow  of  those  of  Eng- 
land :  it  is  probable  that  he  knew  the  secret  of  the  king's 
attachment  to  the  popish  religion,  although  it  does  not 
appear  that  his  majesty  intrusted  to  any  of  these,  his  worthies, 
the  true  nature  of  his  connexion  with  France,  excepting  as 
to  the  fact  of  his  being  a  stipendiary  of  Louis. 

Tlie  English  parliament,  which  met  shortly  after  his  arrival, 
agreed  to  a  resolution  for  leaving  the  nomination  of  commis- 
sioners to  treat  about  a  union  of  the  kingdoms  to  the  king;  but 
in  their  dread  of  popery,  and  zeal  for  their  own  hierarchy,  set 


*  M*Kcnzie,  p.  188.     Wodrow,  vol.  L  p.  317,  ct  seq. 
t  The  cabal  consisted  of  Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingbam,  A&hly,  and 
Lauderdale.    The  initials  of  whose  nantes  formed  the  word. 
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an  example,  io  tbeir  conventicle  act,  wbicb  the  coQuniauoocir  t«ff- 
ribly  improved  upon*  The  Scottish  estates  ne^  Aooordiqg.  to 
adjournment,  July  twenty-eighth,  one  thousand  six  hondrad  and 
seventy,  wh^  the  preliminary  appointments  fi>r  dianiwing  MB 
union  were  easily  adjusted.  The  acta  which  followed^  it  la  4i9^ 
cult,  indeed,  to  characterise  in  terms  too  severe. .  That  aigmit 
conventicles  prohibited  house  conventidesb  under  tho  pebalty 
of  ruinous  fines,  both  to  the  ministers  and  hear^n  i  hnabwdl 
were  rendered  liable  for  their  wives,  parents  for  their  dijldmH 
and  masters  for  their  servants^  and  the  burghs  fi>r  evfij  mtA 
meeting  held  within  their  bounds.  Field  conventicW  solgoclad 
the  ministers  to  death  and  oonfiscationf  the  bearera  Io  doiilik 
fines  and  arbitrary  punishments;  and  that  was  dedtrod  Idbt 
a  field  conventicle  where  two  or  three  assembled  at  the  door  or 
window  of  a  houses  within  which  divine  service  might  bo  por^ 
forming  by  any  other  than  a  bishop's  UoeBtiate^  £vory  |NOi0Ob 
of  whatever  rank,  sex,  or  quality,  who  should  reftHM^  whan 
called  upon,  to  give  information  respecting  the 
attended  conventicles,  or  decline  to  denounce  their 
tives  or  friends,  or  who  should  hold  inleroounse  widi 
should  be  declared  rebels  or  fugitives^  were  pimiahaWe  hy  iok 
prisonment,  fine,  or  banishment  as  slaves  to  the  plantetiana  1^ 


*  It  would  be  hardly  credible,  were  it  not  upon  record,  tfasi  the 
severely  denounced  were  not,  at  least,  prejudiciid  to  the  coDunanity} 
will  mark  what  they  are.  **  His  majesty,  with  advice  and  consent  of  Ut  a^ 
tates  of  parliament,  statute  and  command  that  no  outed  ndnimen^ 
persons  not  authorised  or  tolerated  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocew» 
preach,  expound  the  scripture^  or  pray  in  way  meetiag,  execpt  fai  iMr  4MM 
house,  or  to  those  of  their  own  family."—^"  And  all  who  shall  to  prsach,  aa^ 
pound  the  scriptures,  or  pray  within  any  house,  shall  be  sdzed  upon  and  iai- 
prisoned  till  they  find  cauUon,  under  the  pain  of  five  thousand  meriLS,  aat  Ip 
do  the  like  thereafter;  or  else  enact  themselves  to  remove  out  of  the 
Jom,  and  never  return  without  his  majesty's  licence."*  But  thenost 
clause  I  cannot  avoid  cop3ang,it  speaks  more  than  any  conunentaiy  ooold  Iha 
horrors  of  these  times,  the  hiqf>piness  of  our  own.  *  Whosoever  shaU  pNed^ 
expound,  or  pray  at  any  of  these  meetings  in  the  fields,  or  in  any  hoaia  ^^Ip^ 
there  be  more  persons  than  the  house  contains,  so  as  some  of  them  be  widi* 
out  doors — which  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  field  conventicle— or  who  sliall 
convocatc  any  number  of  people  to  these  meetings,  shall  be  ptinishaJ  widk 
death,  or  confiscation  of  their  goods.  And  it  is  hereby  offered  and  aMuaadj 
that  if  any  of  his  majesty's  good  sul^ccts  shall  seize  and  secure  the  [iCIiWi  if 
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Connected  with  these,  was  an  act  exempting  Roman  catholics 
from  the  inflictions  upon  protestants  who  dissented  firom  the 
episcopalian  mode  of  worship,  and  rendering  those  only  of  the 
reformed  religion  subject  to  prosecution  for  ftbsenting  them- 
selves from  their  parish  ehurcheSi  Against  these  acts^  the  only 
solitary  voice  that  was  heard  raised  abovie  the  murmurings  of 
the  servile  herd  in  parliament,  was  the  young  ^rl  of  Cassilis, 
who  voted  in  the  n^ative.  On  a  money  bill  which  followed, 
the  opposition  was  greater.  When  a  stibsidy  was  asked,  to 
defray  the  extraordinary  expense  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
union,  the  provost  of  Linlithgow,  who  was  desirous  of  being 
upon  the  nomination,  proposed  twelve  months^  cess;  but  Lau* 
derdale,  who  had  only  instructions  for  three,  having  intimated 
that  less  than  six  would  do^  some  of  his  party  named  five.  But 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  after  adverting  to  the  poverty  of  the 
country,  desired  it  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  whether  five  or  three 
should  pass,  it  was  carried  for  five,  but  by  a  majority  of  one, 
in  the  committee  of  the  articles ;  nor  Was  it  passed  in  parlia^ 
ment  without  considerable  struggle. 

While  the  commissioner  was  pushing  these  terrible  acts 
Leighton,  probably  the  only  prelate  who  desired  peaoe^  was  ath 
tempting  an  accommodation ;  several  meetings  were  held,  but 
it  was  found  impossible  to  produce  any  coalition  between  such 
discordant  materials  as  the  conscietltious^  austere,  and  exenn 
plary  presbyterians,  atid  the  time-serving,  supple^  and  looie 
episcopalians.  The  chief  point,  howfev^r,  of  discuflSioUf  and  df 
difference,  was  the  government  of  the  church*  Leighton's 
scheme  was,  that  presbyterian  ministo's  should  join  their  re* 
spective  presbyteries  and  synods,  where  bishops  should  preside^ 
but  without  any  negative  voice,  and  where  all  diouhl  be  carried 
by  a  majority  of  votes,  and  that  the  presbjrterians  should  be 

any  who  shall  either  preach  or  pray  at  these  field  meetings*  *  Shall  have' 
five  hundred  merks  for  each."—"  And  the  sttd  sdaers,  or  tb«r  assistants,  are 
hereby  indemnified  for  any  slaughter  that  shall  be  oommiCled  in  the  appie* 
hension  and  securing  of  them  !*  Then,  after  narrating  the  fines  to  be  inflicted 
upon  all  attenders,  in  order  to  render  the  shcrifis  and  others  diligent  in  this 
work,  it  allows  to  themselves  "  ail  the  fines  of  any  persons  within  their  juris- 
dictions, under  the  degree  of  heritors  !"— Printed  Acts.  It  has  been  said  by 
Burnet,  that  the  king  was  not  pleased  wWi  the  act,  as  extravagantly  severe, 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  430. ;  but  he  neTer  did  any  thing  to  aUevitte  iti  leveij^. 
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allowed  to  exonerate  their  consci^ce  by  a  pixitatt  •gp"?tt  thalr 

sitting  in  pre8b3^teries  with  bishops  being  comiraed  ^  BitD*>ii^ 

acknowledgment  of  episcopacy,  and  be  niged 

the  presbyteries  .before  the  year  one  thomand  six 

thirty-eight,  when  both  sat  together,  yet  episcopacy^ 

considered  as  the  religion  of  the  country.     The 

plied,  the  presbyteries  were  not,'  as  then,  estwMiJieA.hy  IsM} 

being  now  founded  only  upon  the  bishop's 

was  still  clothed  with  episcopal  power,  diongh 

bear  the  exercise  of  it;  lay  elders  were  not  adndttad^^ 

whom  a  true  presbytery  could  not  exist  p  nor  ooiild4iMf<yiBt 

ceive  any  thing  in  the  whole  scheme  but  an  attwnptto. 

them  into  an  acknowledgment,  or,  as  they  termed,  ity- 

gation  of  episcopacy,  and  to  engq^e  the  presfayteriansta:] 

their  own  cause,  by  inlisting  under  the  banners  of  the  sMiyiiii 

Equally  abortive  with  the  scheme  of  an 

tween  the  two  religious  parties,  was  the  prqjeet 

between  the  two  kingdoms.     Immediately  ^fter  die.iaiog«f 

parliament,  the  commissioners  set  out  for  oourty  wiMMtlbiy 

were  most  graciously  received.     Being  introdnoed  to 

in  the  dark,  he  facetiously  told  them,  although  lier  eoldd  f 

see  their  faces,  he  hoped  the  business  upon  which:  tiM|ij 

would  be  for  the  good  of  both  kingdoms;  and,  &r.faia< 

he  had  no  other  design.     The  Scottish  secretary  dien  ji 

him,  that  they  were  a  quorum  of  these  he  had 

that  trust ;  but  that  he  believed  the  kingdom  of 

very  well  have  intrusted  the  whole  affiiir  to  bis  nmjeatf 

them;  and  Charles  was  condescendingly  pleased  to ra^jyi^tffj 

they  might  safely  have  done."    The  commissionen  weraflhaii} 

appointed  to  hold  their  meetings  at  Somerset  hoine^r 

their  sittings  for  business  commenced  September 

one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy.    Their  credentidb 

Ing  been  previously  read,  a  message  from  the  king 

in  writing,  containing  the  subject  submitted  for  their 

tion,  under  five  distinct  heads: — I.  The  preserving  to 

kingdom  their  laws,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  entire.-^8»  The 

uniting  of  the  two  kingdoms  into  one  monarchy^  under  itk 

majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  inseparably.— &  Thexedupng 

of  both  parliaments  to  one. — 4.  The  stating  of  all  pdhpysglli 
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trade,  and  other  adYantage&-^5.  The  securing  the  conditions  of 
the  union ; — but  he  left  them  to  discuss  them  in  what  order,  and 
to  make  what  proposals  on  each  they  thought  best.  As  the  busi* 
ness  was  new  to  the  Scottish  deputies,  the  commissioners  separ* 
ated ;  each  nation  to  deliberate  apart*  At  a  prirate  meeting  in 
Lauderdale's  lodgings,  the  lord  advocate  Gontended  that  there 
could  be  no  union,  as  proposed  in  the  second  and  third  articles, 
it  being  destructive  of  the  fundamental  constitution  of  Scotland, 
and  tending  to  take  away  her  parliament,  which  parliament 
had  neither  power  to  do  themselves,  nor  could  they  empower 
others  to  do  it;  besides,  it  was  declared  treason,  by  statute, 
pari.  8.  James  VI.  to  attempt  the  alteration  c^tbe  oonstitutioti. 
of  parliament,  or  to  transfer,  or  alienate  the  kingdom.  He 
alleged,  also,  that  the  union  proposed  by  J*mes  VL,  by  which 
they  were  to  be  regulated,  was  not  of  this  nature ;  biity  like  the 
union  among  the  ancient  republics,  the  aovereignty  was  pre- 
served to  each  individual  state*  Lauderdale  aoswtred,  that  the 
United  Provinces  had  each  of  them  their  so^Fereignties  reserve^ 
and  yet  they  were  united  in  one  body  by  tbeir  aeverdl  repre-* 
sentatives,  in  a  common  council;  and  tbe  repuUicH  of  Greece 
were  represented  at  the  general  council  dT  the  Amphiedons* 
On  the  first  head,  it  was  argued,  that  there  could  be  do  appegls 
from  the  court  of  council  and  session,  in  Soottisb  case%  to  the 
British  parliament;  a  resolution,  from  which  H  is  questionabbf 
how  far,  at  a  later  date,  it  was  justifiable  to  depart  Respecting 
the  proposal  for  reducing  the  two  parliaddnts  into  on^  the 
English  commissioners  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  tbo  danger 
of  introducing  too  many  needy  Scottish  members,  and  required 
that  it  should  be  considered  in  two  branches;  first,  the  propor- 
tion of  burdens,  and  then  the  proportion  of  members.  In  pri- 
vate, the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  on  purpose  to  preserve  the  Scottish 
legislatures  independent,  proposed  that  both  parliaments  should 
be  kept  entire,  but  that  a  certain  number  of  Englishmen  be 
appointed  to  sit  in  the  Scottish  parliament  ;•  and,  upon  great 
emergents  concerning  the  monarchy,  his  majesty  might  be  em- 
powered to  summon  the  two  great  councils,  to  meet  t(^ether  at 

*  The  king  already  possessed  the  power  of  creatiiig  Scottish  nobleiDeD, 
English  peers,  and  giving  them  a  right  to  nt  ia  Ike  boQie  of  lords. 

VOL  IV.  4  A 
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Westminster,  or  wherever  he  chose,  to  delibemte  and  deeide 
upon  public  affairs.     But  this  suggestion  was  dropped,  as  in- 
consistent with  the  second  proposition;  and  both  ^igliah  and 
Scottish  commissioners  agreed  to  his  majesty's  prnpmmVai  h 
stood,  for  incorporating  the  parliaments.     The  Eingliah  ii 
that  only  a  proportion  of  Scottish  members  should  be 
regulated  by  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  oountrjr*  .-Tbe 
Scottish  said,  they  had  not  authority  for  breaking  down,  their 
native  parliament,  which  consisting  of  lords,  spiritoal  and  ton- 
poral,  commissioners  of  shires  and  burghs,  all  bebowed.fDL  be 
admitted ;  to  this  the  English  commissi(»ierB  not  mniiiinliiig, 
the  conference  was  adjourned,  and  thqr  met  no  more.  .  On  die 
14th  November,  the  Scottish  commissioners. lidd  their. final 
audience  at  WhitehaU,  to  take  leave,  when  the  earl  of. 
dale  informed  his  majesty  of  their  proceedings — theft  in 
eration  of  his  royal  interest  and  greatness,  they  had 
that  both  parliaments  entirely  should  be  unifed,  and 
less  could  have  satisfied  the  parliament  of  Scotland^  jrideknbC 
being  accomplished,  they  were  about  to  return  to 
but  would  be  ready  again  to  wait  on  hisLmqesty,.wl 
should  receive  his  commands.     The  king  told.-theniy 
sent  it  did  not  appear  likely  the  treaty  could  i  be  hrorighirtflrie 
conclusion,  he  would  think  upon  some  expedient  for 
the  difficulties,  of  which  he  would  give  them  doe 
dismissed  them  with  great  professions  of  kindnessibr  hiai 
kingdom,  to  which  he  confessed  himself  under  manj 
obligations.  ,     .j»  .Ltu-ii -I 

'■•  Jiu  ■• 

-       1.        a  Hi" I 
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Book  XIII. 


Xjauderdale,  DOW  lord  of  the  ascendant,  determined  to  hare 
no  rivals.  He  had  hitherto  consented  to  share  with  Tweedale^ 
and  Sir  Kobert  Murray,  the  ad  ministration  of  Scotland,  which, 
under  their  management,  was  beginning  to  assume  some  appeal^ 
ance  of  regularity ;  the  revenues  were  not  squandered  with  the 
same  wanton  and  thoughtless  prodigality,  and  even  a  surplus 
was  laid  up  in  the  exchequer;  proposals  for  extending  the 
fisheries  had  been  encouraged,  and  a  company  forraed  under 
the  sanction  of  government,  to  be  divided  into  shares  of  one 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  each,  which  had  already  a  capital  of 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds ;  and  although  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice could  neither  be  praised  for  impartiality  nor  uprightness, 
they  were  not  so  outrageously  and  shamelessly  venal  as  tfaqr 
had  been,  or  as  they  afterwards  became. 

But  lady  Dysart,  and  the  earl  of  Rothes,  had  insinuated 
into  his  grace's  dark  and  irritable  mind,  that  Tweedale  assumed 
the  credit  of  being  his  director,  and  his  haughty  spirit  could 
not  brook  the  idea  of  being  still  under  tutelage.  The  first 
open  appearance  of  the  breach,  however,  was  the  pettish  reply 
Lauderdale  gave  to  Sir  John  Baird,  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  union,  when  he  asked  him  if  he  would  write  for 
Tweedale,  who  remained  in  Scotland  bb  manager  during  his 
absence,  to  come  up  to  London,  "  he  may  come,  if  he  please," 
was  the  answer,  "  but  I  will  write  for  no  man."  When  Tweedale 
:ame,  and  was  welcomed  and  entertained  by  his  own  friends, 
:he  earl  exercised  his  rude  raillery  upon  the  occasion,  and  in 
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some  Otherwise  insignificant  squabbles  that  occnrredy 

the  air  of  a  master,  and  a  decided  opponent  to  fbe  mpporm 

of  the  other.* 

Immediately-upon  this  rupture,  the  commiasioiier  finrOMd  nev 
arrangements,  at  the  head  of  which  was  bis  brother  HittnOj 
whose  interest  the  countess  of  Dysart  espoused*  as  tiiera  wm  a 
treaty  of  marriage  in  agitation  between  b«r  aldegt^  jgq^tcr 
and  his  son.  Whilst  these  changes  were  going  Aii'#U'd»  At 
countess  of  Lauderdale,  who  had  retired,  to  avoid  beii^  wit- 
ness of  her  husband's  infidelity,  died  at  Paris;  within  aix  «nb 
after  her  decease,  the  earl  married  lady  Dysart,  and  Sir  Robert 
Murray  incurred  the  lasting  displeasure  of  the  noUe  pur*  fay 
having  advised  him  against  what  be  considered  m  diigneefU 
oonnexioh.t  Thus,  the  only  persons  who  were  diM 
(be  violence  of  the  earPs  temper,  being  removed  ftom  Jiit 
fidence,  bis  depraved  and  furious  passions  deviaid^  vead- 
traoted  in  Scotland,  a  more  hideous  tyranny  then  li^  #fev  di* 
solated  that  wretched  country.  -  •< 

The  powerful  offices  of  state,  and  in  the  oonrCi  of  j 
were  appropriated  entirely  by  the  earl  and  his  dtpeodniili 
sides,  being  king's  high  commissionery  be  waa  preiidnftef  ihs 
council,  sole  secretary  of  states  one  of  the  cooimittkMiiie  ef  iha 


*  Sir  George  M^enxie  mentioiM  one  of  tliCMb  very 
timet.    ^  The  chancellor  dioiog  at  Bkckbarrooy*!  hoois^  Sd  evpMU'.kift 

satisfaction  with  the  adTOcate  and  register  i(x  wslkii^  afoot  on.  ttki^ 

having  so  considerable  an  allowance,  calling  them  *  damoM  lawjenJ 

having  been  told  them,  they,  but  especially  the  advocate,  resentaJ'  deiplt  At 

expression,  at  which  the  commissionef  eonsideriog  that  tkey 

only  supports,  stormed  extremely,  and  swore  he  would  eoiapUi  ,«|! 

the  king,  as  persons  who  designed  to  divide  the  oomauisioacfii  te 

by  their  fantastic  whimsies."    Hist.  p.  81J, 

f  Lady  Dysart  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Marngr»  who 
page  and  whipping-boy  (i.  r.  a  slave  to  endure  the  dmstMeBM 
master  merited,  an  improvement  in  edncaUon  adopted  tebsaqpEMBl  la  iht 
days  of  Buchanan)  afterwards  a  gentleman  of  the  baddMuabar  t0i€3taki 
I.,  by  whom  he  was  created  earl  of  Dysart.  She  waa  db^pad|.%  bff 
father  to  have  been  married  to  Sir  Robert  Bforray^  bat  the. 
fallen  through,  and  she  married,  for  her  first  husband,  Sir  Leonet 
Suffolk,  a  man  of  a  noble  family,  after  whose  death  she  lived  with 
till  his  lady  died,  as  mentioned  in  the  text.  Burnet,  voL  L  pp.  6Jf^^ 
inherited  or  assumed  the  title  after  her  father^ 
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treasury,  captain  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Bass,* 
agent  at  court  for  the  royal  burghs,  and  one  of  the  four  extra* 
ordinary  lords  of  session ;  his  brother,  lord  Hatton,  was  trear- 
surer*depute,  general  of  the  mint,  and  one  of  the  lords  of 
session ;  Athole  was  lord  privy-seal,  justice-general,  captain  of 
the  king's  guard,  and  one  of  the  four  extraordinary  lords  of 
session ;  the  earl  of  Kincardine  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury,  vice-admiral  of  Scotland,  and  an  extraordinary  lord 
of  session ;  Sir  James  Dalrymple  of  Stair,  a  privy  counsellor, 
and  president  of  the  court  of  session;  and  Sir  James  Lockhart 
of  Lee,  lord  justice  clerk,  to  whose  court  five  lords  of  session 
were  conjoined,  instead  of  the  deputies  whom  the  justice-geiH 
eral,  or  the  assessors  whom  the  privy  council  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  appoint;  rendering,  perhaps,  a  superficial,  rather 
than  a  substantial,  an  apparent,  rather  than  any  real  alteration 
in  the  efficient  power  of  the  judicatory ;  but,  if  possible,  reduc* 
ing  the  justiciary  to  a  rank  more  devoted  than  even  the  session 
to  the  crown. 

*  The  Bass  is  a  high  insulated  rock»  at  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
about  a  mile  in  circumference^  and  was  converted  into  a  state  prison.    '*  Sir 
Andrew  Ramsny  having  neither  for  a  just  price,  nor  by  the  fairest  means, 
got  a  title  to  a  bare  insignificant  rock  in  the  sea,  called  the  Bass,  and  to  a 
public  debt,  both  belonging  to  the  lord  of  Wachton ;  my  lord  Lauderdale, 
to  gratify  Sir  Andrew,  moves  the  king,  under  the  pretence  of  this  pnblie 
debt,  and  that  the  Bass  was  a  place  of  strength  ^— like  to  i^  castle  in  the  moon, 
and  of  great  importance — the  only  nest  of  solan  geese  in  these  parts»  to 
buy  the  rock  from  Sir  Andrew,  at  the  rate  of  four  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
and  then  obtains  the  command  and  profit  of  it,  to  be  bestowed  upon  him- 
self."   Scotland's  Grievances,  &c.    Sir  George  M^enzie  thus  states   the 
transaction,  "  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay  had,  by  obtaining  5000  lib.  sterling  to  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale  for  the  citadel  of  Leith,  and  other  5000  lib.  to  him 
for  the  new  imposition,  granted  to  the  town  by  the  king  upon  ale  and 
wine,  insinuated  himself  very  far  into  the  favour  of  hb  grace,  and  by  his 
favour,  had  for  ten  successive  years  continued  himself  provost  of  Edinburgh, 
and  consequently  preses  of  the  burghs :  t>y  which,  and  by  thus  having  the 
first  vote  in   parliament,  he  was  very  serviceable  to  Lauderdale,  who,  in 
requital  of  that  favour,  obtained  800  lib,  sterling,  per  annum,  settled  upon 
the  provost  of  Edinburgh,"  this  seems  to  have  been  the  first  regular  salary 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  metropolis^  ^'and  caused  the  king  give  him 
500  lib.  sterling,  for  his  comprising  of  the  Bass,  a  rock  barren  and  useless 
thus  they  were  kind  to  one  another  upon  hb  majesty's  expenses."    Hist  pp. 

246,  247. 
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Scotland,  in  this  hour  of  her  darkness,  presented  a  dqdorafak 
picture ;  the  great  part  of  her  nobility  bq;gared,  and  ^^^yirmhwt 
on  the  scraps  and  fragments  of  royal  bounty,  ruled  Ker  jpmrBm^ 
ment,  and  exhibited  unalloyed,  and  unadorned,  the 
consequences  of  hereditary  legislation,  in  intmstiiig  the  lia 
couiicillorship  of  the  kingdom,  to  men,  who.  inherited 'tlie ! 
liamentary  rights  of  their  ancestors,  without  tbttr  ' 
their  wealth ;  especially,  where,  as  in  Scotland,  the  three 
of  the  realm  met  in  the  same  apartment,  and  where 
of  birth  and  of  station  claimed  a  deference,  which  the' 
had  not  yet  acquired  an  importance  sufficient  to 
The  majority  of  the  gentry,  still  respectable^  who 
spirit  of  piety  and  independence,  which  bad  animated  »thnr 
fathers,  were  excluded  from  all  offices  of  trust  or  iiifliieiioe^-ii|f 
pernicious  tests;  and  two-thirds  of  the  industrious  sober  inhehi- 
tants  of  the  country,  were  persecuted  and  harassed. Ibr 
religious  opinions,  the  very  habits,  which,  in  the'natnel. 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life,   render  men  good.  flMn^ieie  ef 
society,  and  loyal  subjects,  being  proscribed  as  the  macfca  of 
sedition ;  and,  to  finish  the  sketch,  there  was  a  nUaiiiBg  'eriijf 
ready  to  execute  almost  every  despotic  command. 

Could  any  thing  aggravate  the  monstrous  ingratitiide  .of 
Charles  in  endeavouring  to  enslave  an  affectionate  and  laMl 
people,  it  would  be  the  perfidious  means  by  which  he 
to  accomplish  it — the  base  sacrifice  of  national  glory  Ibr 
grovelling  purpose  of  sensual  gratification ;  and  in  Laudiiddfr 
he  had  a  most  admirable  counterpart.  Accordingly,  after^eib* 
ploying  him  to  forward  the  wretched  and  faithless  policy  of*  die 

second  Dutch  war,  he  considered  him  as  a  fit  instniinent 

« 

endeavouring  to  render  one  of  the  British  nations  an 
plice  in  establishing  arbitrary  power  in  the  other.  His 
of  commissioner,  therefore,  was  prolonged,  after  the,  object  Jfaf 
which  it  had  been  ostensibly  bestowed  had  failed,  and,  deo|!l(^Miii 
with  the  title  of  duke,  he  was  sent  down  to  Scotland  to. hol^ 
the  third  session  of  his  parliament.  Previously  to  ntfmdiaglff 
business,  however,  he  made  a  triumphal  tour  through  the 
country  to  exhibit  his  new  dutchess,  during  which,  a  splendoilr 
and  a  servility  were  diisplayed  equal,  if  not  superior^  to  .tl^. 
royal  pageantries  of  former  times;  his  favourites  vied  with. 
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Other  in  munificent  hospitality,  and  anticipated  reimbursemeDt 
from  hateful  monopolies,  or  ruinous  fines.* 

At  the  opening  of  the  parliament,  June  lltb,  1672,  his  lady 
bad  chairs  placed  for  herself  and  some  of  her  attendants,  where 
they  sat  in  great  state  and  heard  the  commissioner  deliver  his 
speecli — an  honour  never  conferred  on  any  of  the  Scottish 
kings'  queens,  and  which,  when  contrasted  with  her  origin  and 
previous  conduct,  did  not  tend  to  exalt  her  in  public  estimation. 
Upon  being  assured  that  no  money  was  required,  the  estates 
unanimously,  and  with  great  cordiality,  returned  his  majesty 
their  hearty  thanks  for  bis  gracious  communicadonj  approved 
of  the  war  with  Holland,  and  made  in  due  form  the  tender  of 
their  lives  and  fortunes  for  its  prosecution,  additional  restric- 
tions were  imposed  upon  the  presbyterians,  and  the  39th  of 
May  was  ordered  to  be  kept  for  ever  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  restoration  of  his  majesty,  and  the  consequent  happiness 
of  his  people !  In  the  management  of  this  sessioa,  the  com- 
missioner displayed  the  same  boisterous,  irascible  and  domi-  , 
neering  haughtiness  as  in  the  former.  It  had  been  proposed  to 
take  away  the  summer  session,  and  add  a  month  or  two  to  the 
winter  instead.  This  motion,  which  a  number  of  west  country 
members  approved,  had  been  wididrawn,  it  was  generally  said, 
in  consequence  of  some  secret  but  powerfiil  arguments  used  to 
the  dutchess  of  Lauderdale  by  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh, .who 
were  deeply  interested  in  retaining  the  courts  ^fi  long  as  pos- 
sible in  the  city.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  burgess  for  Inyeniray, 
moved  it  again,  at  which  Lauderdale  in  a  fury  exclaimed  ,with 
an  oath,  that  it  should  never  be  taken  away,  except  his  majes^ 
should  name  another  commissioner,  and  none  sboold  carry  it* 
except  over  his  belly.  ■         ■;  '; 

Notwithstanding  the  promise,  both  in  the  king's  letter  and 
the  commissioner's  speech,  that  no  subsidy  sboold  be  requested^ 
his  grace  induced  Athole  to  move  in  the  articles,  that  'although 

*  The  Laird  ofBouwe,  a  rich  gentleojan,  was  brought  belbrehiui,  (Lauder. 
dale,)  for  hearing  a  Presbyterian  minister,  whom  he  enieTlaioed  ns  his  chap- 
tain,  and  was  fined  in  2T,00ci  incrbsi  and  this  was  ^ven  to  the  earl  of  Athole, 
to  clear  Lauderdale's  quarterj,  who  at  this  time  made  a  stalely  risic  to  the 
earl  with  his  'ody  aod  fiunily,  where  there  was  no  coiDplunt  of  want  while 
the;  were  there.    Kirion,  p.  S96.  ,        .  i       ^ 
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his  majesty  had  declined  asking,  yet,  ooosideriiig  the 
of  the  time,  and  the  expense  of  the  war,  the  1 
in  duty  to  <^er  a  grant,  that  the  money  might  be  in 
whatever  unexpected  necessity  might  arisen  and  the 
erous  the  sovereign  showed  himself,  the  more  devoted'  i^fvhy 
should  they  exhibits  Robert  Mill,  provost  of  Li 
ready  sycophant,  immediately  seconded  the 
tendered  a  twelvemonths'  cess,  which  would  have 
in  the  committee^  had  not  the  commissioner  btoucdi^ 
at  the  extravagance  of  the  offer,  held  up  five  of  bia 
Athole,  who  reduced  the  quota  to  five.  But  evea 
duced  vote  many  of  the  nobility  objected,  as  the 
exhausted  of  money,  and,  owing  to  the  war  witb  ISiUmii 
neither  grain,  cattle^  nor  fish,  could  be  exported; 
of  them  having  met  privately,  it  was  rttolved  to 
exaction.  The  commissioner,  who  annously  wished  ihm 
sidy  passed,  then  proposed  that  the  landholden  riMMd|l 
the  interest  of  monies  doe  by  them  in  their  own  batlda  te^ 
the  tax,  by  which  means  those  who  were  deeply  is  debt 
be  empowered  to  defraud  their  creditors  of  move 
required  to  pay  to  the  king<-«a  propositloa  whieb  ttIM 
ready  approthation  from  many  of  the  needy  BobUitjmd 
When  the  act,  however,  was  brought  into  paiHiiMfti  kp 
countered  considerable  opposition  from  the  third  eetaie;  ^Vklt/i 
had,''  it  was  said,  <<  the  royal  assurance,  Chat  no  eofasfijjsMi 
to  be  craved ;  nor  was  it  just  and  reasonable  that  tbegr^Aotfl 
contribute  to  prolong  a  contest^  by  the  conthittanoe  ii 
the  country  was  impoverished,  and  for  tbesuppbtt'of 
his  majesty,  who  certainly  best  knew  the  necessities  0f  ibkr- 
and  the  condition  of  the  war,  had  assured  them  diey  ebooifeiWi 
be  burdened.  That  ever  since  the  restoraCicA,  the  littkr  ttwief 
the  usurpers  had  left  bad  been  drawn  out  in  snbsfdlet^  Mdil 
would  be  proper  for  the  parliament  to  let  the  pec^lO'-iMI^ 
least  one  session  without  a  cess ;  nor  could  the  cess  avail  in  tfae 
present  instance;  if  the  enemy  did  not  invade  it  was  uiwiltrtJ'Pm 
insignificant  if  they  did,  for  then  nothing  less  than  Ae'eoidM 
concourse  of  the  whole  kingdom  could  prove  efiectoa]^  laQiJirdiQ 
exacting  such  a  tax  at  that  time  would  axA  the  affec^Nin9<:qif  flp 
people ;  neither  had  any  former  similar  impositioBa 
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any  thing  but  to  drain  the  community,  and  enrich  courtiers 
and  favourites."  The  freedom  of  this  lai^uage  infuriate  the 
commissioner,  and  he  determined  to  wreak  his  vengeance  oa 
one  of  the  most  insignificant  of  his  opponents.  William  Moor, 
an  advocate  and  burgess  of  Inverurie,  having  suggested  the 
propriety  of  consulting  their  constituents,  aa  was  usual  in  sucb 
cases  in  England,  Lauderdale,  in  an  ecstasy  of  rage,  ordered 
the  representative  to  be  put  to  the  bar,  for  a£Pering  to  impose 
the  customs  of  England  upon  the  parliament  of  Scotland;  and 
the  silence  of  the  insulted  assembly  upon  this  humbling  occar^ 
sion  was  only  broken  by  the  president  of  the  court  of  session^ 
who  moved  that  the  young  man  should  be  sent  to  prison  till 
his  crime  was  maturely  considered,  in  order  that  their  more  imf 
portant  proceedings  should  not  be  interrupted,  as  if  any  pro* 
ceedings  could  have  been  more  important  than  vindicating  their 
freedom  of  debate  from  such  an  outrage*  The  member  was 
accordingly  committed,  and  next  day,  en  his  knees,  asked 
pardon  of  the  commissioner,  to  the  everlasting  disgrace  oC  the 
pusillanimous  legislators,  who,  in  his  person,  sacrificed  their 
privileges,  and  exposed  their  meeting  to  derision. 

The  only  act  of  this  session  which  appears  not, to  merit  cen- 
sure, was  one  for  retrenching  advocates'  fees,  and  shortening 
processes,  which,  however  pleasaqt  to  the  lieges,  was  far.  froo^ 
being  agreeable  to  the  faculty,  and  probably  had  some  influence 
in  the  memorable  stand  which  they  afterwards  mad^  against  an 
arbitrary  measure  of  the  court,  and  in  the  antipathy  whidi  SlJ; 
George  M^Kenzie  evidently  bore  to  Hatton,  with  whom  be 
alleges  the  act  originated. 

Among  the  miseries  with  which  Scotland  was  afflicted,  the 
various  monopolies  deserve  particular  notice,  not  only  from  the 
extent  of  the  suffering  they  occasioned,  but  likewise  from  the 
united  opposition  to  which  they  gave  rise ; — the  only  serious  re- 
sistance the  power  of  Lauderdale  experienced  during  his  long 
and  pernicious  sway.  The  duty  on  salt,  perhaps  among  the 
most  mischievous  species  of  excisei  even  when  levied  in  the 
most  regular  manner  by  proper  officers,  became  doubly  perni- 
cious in  the  hands  of  the  salt  roasters,  and  the  exchequer  had, 
in  consequence  of  complaints,  negotiated  with  them  so  far,  that 

VOL.  IV.  4  B 
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the  general  sale  was  transferred  to  the  king^s  servants;  bat  tUi 
management  was  found  to  be  worse  than  the  formery  and,  diei^ 
fore,  under  pretext  that  the  public  would  be  better  aervedy  die 
earl  of  Kincardine  farmed  the  trade  from  the  crown,  and  n 
mediately  that  necessary  article  rose  from  four  to 
shillings  sterling  per  boll,  while  the  article  itself  wi 
orated,  and  the  supply  deficient.  The  importadoo  of  bnundjr 
had  been  prohibited,  in  order  to  encourage  home  dfarilhtionb 
but  the  seizures  which  were  allowed  to  be  sold  were  gnnted 
to  lord  Elphingston,  the  son-in-law  of  Hatton,  and  be^  hf  gnmtp 
ing  licenses  to  importers,  rendered  that  spirit  more  pkai^  and 
cheaper  than  ever,  while  he  created  for  himself  a  faandaiMae 
private  exchequer.  Tobacco  was  similarly  dispoaed  of  to  Sir 
John  Nicolson,  but  under  a  more  decent  pretext — to  liqaidale 
the  bonds  which  the  nobility  had  granted  to  bis  grandtather. 
Sir  William  Dick,  for  the  monies  advanced  by  bim-  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war.  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  the  pmeoat-of 
Edinburgh,  had  a  gift  of  the  duties  on  ale  and  wiaea  ronanmwl 
within  the  city,  in  consideration  of  a  handsome  preaent  to  die 
duke.  All  Lauderdale's  minions,  his  most  distant  relatively  andl 
even  his  servants,  were  gratified  with  gifts,  or  watted  in  expec- 
tation of  new  monopolies ;  for  the  act  whidi  gave  the  Ung  die 
regulation  of  foreign  trade,  left  every  kind  of  mereliaiidin  at 
the  mercy  of  the  commissioner.* 

By  the  laws  respecting  religious  conformity,  almoat  the  vMe 
population  of  every  rank  was  exposed  either  pefsonally  or  tela- 
tively  to  the  exaction  of  severe  fines;  nor  were  the  Inenttife 
statutes  allowed  to  remain  as  dead  letters.  In  the  aniall  ikire 
of  Renfrew,  ten  gentlemen,  and  these  not  the  moat  opaknlf 
were  amerced  in  the  enormous  sum  of  nearly  nine  hioidRd 
thousand  pounds  Scots,  or  upwards  of  thirty  thonsand  pooadi 
sterling,  besides  what  was  levied  in  lesser  penalties^  iuiid 
into  the  pockets  of  the  magistrates  who  exacted 
too,  were  monopolized  and  farmed  out,  and  while  the 
sioner's  income,  far  exceeding  what  any  former  Soottish 

*  Scotland'!  Grievances  under  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale.     Wodree^  If- 
pendiz,  vol.  i.    M'Kenzie,  p.  249,  et  seq.    Law's  Memorialsj  p.  tt. 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  84.    Scots  Acts. 
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had  ever  enjoyed,  could  not  supply  his  expenditure,  the  defi- 
ciency was  wrung  from  the  estates  of  the  most  deserving  of 
the  community.* 

Leaving  Scotland  in  a  state  of  feverish  inquietude,  Lauderdale 
proceeded  to  London,  to  receive  the  thanks  of  his  sovereign, 
and  further  marks  of  his  confidence;  and  imboldened  by  the 
success  of  his  rash  and  imperious  proceedings,  the  secret  council 
in  England  meditated  equally  nefarious  attacks  upon  the  reli- 
gion and  liberty  of  that  country,  without  adverting  to  the  very 
different  constitution  of  the  parliament,  and  condition  of  the 
people ;  the  sufferings  and  the  discontent  of  Scotland,  however, 
though  glossed  over,  or  concealed  by  the  friends  and  retainers 
of  the  court,  were  neither  unknown  nor  unheeded  in  the  sister 
kingdom,  a  strong  and  unexpected  opposition  in  whose  parlia- 
ment shook  the  confidence  of  the  king,  made  him  shrink  from 
the  danger  of  prematurely  resorting  to  force,  broke  up  that 
traitorous  band  of  conspirators,  ^*  the  cabal,''  and  for  the  time 
saved  that  country  from  bondage.     The  house  of  commons 
voted  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  a  grievance,  and  not  fit  to  be 
employed  in  any  office  or  place  of  trust;  but  he  had  got  his 
commission  renewed,  and  was  returned  to  Scotland,  to  meet,  as 
he  imagined,  a  more  tractable  assembly. 

For  once  he  was  mistaken  in  his  calculations;  and  what 
patriotism  alone  could  not  effect,  seemed  about  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  union  of  all  who  had  been  disappointed  in  obtain- 
ing shares  in  the  government,  or  in  the  public  plunder,  with 
those  who  were  provoked  at  the  arrogance,  or  oppressed  by 
the  avarice  of  the  commissioner.  The  duke  of  Hamiltonf  was 
disgusted  at  the  refusal  of  Hatton,  as  depute  treasurer,  to  pass 

*  "  Lauderdale's  allowance  as  commissioner  is  a  most  gross  abuse.  He  called 
this  parliament  in  order  to  a  treaty  of  union  with  England.  The  parliament 
did  in  a  little  more  than  two  hours  all  they  did  about  it,  and  yet  he  hath 
kept  it  up  now  above  these  four  years,  and  under  this  pretext  gets  vast  sums^ 
sixteen  thousand  pounds  for  his  equipage,  when  first  made  commissioner, 
next,  fifty  pounds  sterling  per  diem  during  the  two  first  sessions,  and  fifly 
pounds  sterling  per  diem  during  the  third,  and  as  long  as  he  shall  choose 
to  continue  the  fourth,  and  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  steriing  per  diem  during 
all  the  time  of  its  recess.'* — Short  Account  of  the  Afiairs  from  Scotland. 

f  A  younger  son  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  who  bad  married  the  heiress 
and  obtained  by  the  countess  the  title  of  Hamilton.  , 
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his>accoants.    Tweedale,  already  removid  from  the 
was  still  more  chagrined  at  being  cnt  oflP  irom  tbe 
inheriting  Lauderdale's  estates;  the  duke  bating,  btohen  tht 
former  entail,  and  preferred  HattoQ  to  hit  duldran. 
berry,  Hamilton's  brother-in«law,  joined  fbom 
Rothes  from  discontent,  at  losing  the  treasnrePi  staff:  -iD 
were  added  the  advocates,  displeased  at  the  redooticiil  of 
fees,  and  through  their  influence,  the  bnrghs,  who 
to  resent  an  insnit  done  to  their  body,  under  tbe  ii 
they  might  do  so  with  impunity,  if  not  with  advantage.    Ota  Am 
ni^t  before  the  riding  of  parliament,  the  chteft  of  the 
sition  met  secretly,  and  concerted  their  measures  fiar 
Lauderdale  and  his  party  by  surprise.     Next  diQr  CNor.  ISd^ 
1678,]  when  the  estates  assembled,  the  king's  letter,  as  iumI»  m 
read,  in  which  his  majesty  thanked  them  for  the  sabafljf  tiMgr 
had  granted  him  last  year,  and  lamented  that  all  his 
proposals  to  procure  a  just  and  hononrsble  pi 
rejected  by  the  enemy ;  and  expressed  his  oonTictioo  of 
hearty  concurrence  in  every  mean  to  procure  thb  desirable 
^^  But  one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  keeping  this  piriismetMi*' 
he  adds,  *^  is  to  the  end  effectual  courses  may  be  laid  dosm^fas 
curbing  and  punishing  the  insolent  field  conTeiiticIe% 
seditious  practices,  which  have  since  your  last  sesuoii  too 
abounded;  you  are  our  witnesses  what  indulgences  wm. 
given,  and  with  what  lenity  we  have  nsed  snch  dissents 
would  be  peaceable,  and  how  much  our  favoofs  kaisi 
abused.    You  have  made  many  good  laws,  but  still  yen 
failed  in  the  execution  against  the  contemners  of  the  km^    We 
must  now,  therefore,  opce  for  all  lay  down  snch  scdid  and 
tual  courses,  as  the  whole  kingdom  may  see  that  we  and  yon 
both  in  earnest,  and  that  if  fairness  will  not,  force  mnst  compsl 
the  refractory  to  be  at  peace,  and  obey  tbe  law."    After 
the  letter,  when  it  was  proposed,  in  common  form,  tliat 
mittee  should  be  named  for  framing  an  answer,  the  dnlm  sf 
Hamilton  rose,  and  required  that  the  grievances  of  die 
might  be  first  inquired  into,  and  instantly  a  number  of 
loudly  seconded  the  motion  from  every  quarter*    At  tliis 
pected  explosion,  the  commissioner's  friends  were  so  «^on||lied, 
that  thex  all  remained  mute,  till  the  earl  of  Kincaidine inieqMiaeik 
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and  represented  that  such  conduct  was  derogatory  to  that  high 
respect  they  owed  the  king,  whose  gracious  communication 
demanded  their  first  attention;  and  that  the  motion  for  a  com- 
mittee of  grievances  was  an  innovation  upon  all  their  old  cus- 
toms, among  which,  a  committee  of  grievances  had  never  been 
heard  of,  the  legal  way  of  bringing  any  subject  before  parlia- 
ment, being  by  the  lords  of  the  articles.    To  this  it  wasrepUed, 
that  in  the  old  constitution,  men  had  dominos  ad  querelas^  as 
well  as  dominos  ad  articulos  ;  and  so  late  as  Middleton's  parlia- 
ment there  were  lords  of  bills,  as  well  as  lords  of  articles — the 
first  being  necessary  for  bringing  forward  what  grievances  were 
proposed  to  be  redressed  in  favour  of  the  people,  as  the  other 
for  preparing  what  is  to  be  offered  to  the  parliament  by  the 
king;  nor  did  the  parliament,  by  nominating  a  committee  of 
articles,  deprive  themselves  of  the  right  of  nominating  other 
committees  for  other  purposes;  or  of  considering,  in  the  first 
instance,  what  was  the  most  proper  subjects  for  their  discussing. 
The  word  grievances,  it  was  answered,  was  unknown  in  Scotish 
law ;  nor  were  domini  ad  querelas  committees  for  grievances,  but 
only  committees  appointed  for  private  cases,  where  these  were 
too  numerous  for  being  heard  by  the  articles,  as  in  Middle- 
ton's  parliament,  when  so  many  cases  arose  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  a  recent  rebellion.     The  debate  growing  warm, 
Lauderdale  imperiously  interfered  to  overawe  the  speakers; 
but  Sir  Patrick  Hume  of  Polwart  spiritedly  asked,  Whether 
it  was  not  a  free  parliament?  and  the  court  party,  perceiving 
that  this  was  not  a  time  to  push  matters  to  extremity,  proposed 
to  adjourn ;  and  that,  in  the  interim,  some  of  the  ablest  men 
on  each  side  might  meet  to  deliberate  upon  what  was  required, 
and  what  would  be  the  most  proper  way  for  redressing  the 
grievances. 

A  deputation,  in  consequence,  met  in  the  Abbey,  when 
Lauderdale  offered  to  withdraw  the  monopolies  of  salt,  brandy, 
and  tobacco;  but  the  oppositionists  informed  him  that  it  was 
not  in  their  power  to  accede  to  any  propositions  made  pri- 
vately, while  parliament  was  sitting,  and  they  separated  with** 
out  coming  to  any  agreement.  The  commissioner  thought 
these  concessions  ought  to  have  satisfied  them,  while  they 
looked  forward  to  his  removal — as  he  was  the  chief  obstacle 
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in  the  way  of  their  ambition — and  trusted  to  the  popolariljof 
their  pretensions  for  effecting  their  object    Both  endeaTOimd 
to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  people;  Lauderdale  ■holidhgJ 
the  odious  restrictions,  but  the  oppositionists  declaimed  londH^ 
upon  preventing  such  abuses  for  the  future,  of  filling  the  jnd^ 
catures  with  upright  judges,  of  reforming  the  minty  as  Hattoa 
had  greatly  debased  the  coinage,  and  allowing  some.rdief  to 
tender  consciences.     The  act  against  the  advocates '  was  also 
proposed  to  be  rescinded;  but  it  was  remarked,  that  none  of 
the  infamous  acts  against  the  presbyterians  were  mentknied  faj 
the  party  as  requisite  to  be  annulled ;  and  they  who  now 
law  only  by  its  injustice,  felt  little  sympathy  in  the 
tions  of  lawyers ;  nor  did  the  people,  whose  almost  only  naefer 
coin  was  to  pay  exorbitant  contributions,  express  much  anxielf 
whether  the  currency  were  sterling  or  debased.* 

In  the  midst  of  these  contentions,  the  opposition  detemuned 
to  impeach  one  of  Lauderdale's  chief  tools,  Sir  Andrew 
Ramsay,  provost  of  Edinburgh ;  who,  from  his  official  sita^ 
tion  as  first  magistrate  of  the  capital,  had  considerable  intciest 
with  the  burghs,  by  bis  own  and  his  colleagues'  leading  .voles 
in  parliament.  He  had  held  this  situation  for  ten  yeara^  and 
had  conducted  himself  so  tyrannically  in  it,  applying  the 
mon  good  to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  friends,  and  in 
new  employments  and  unnecessary  offices  within  the  tom^.to 
provide  for  his  dependants,  that  the  citizens,  weaiy.df  the 
yoke,  had  resolved  to  turn  him  out  at  the  election^  one  tbon* 
sand  six  hundred  and  seventy-two,  and  would  have  prevailed^ 
if  two  of  their  number  had  not  refused  to  vote^  supposing  the 
question  would  have  been  carried  without  them^  and  thqf 
would  have  preserved  their  credit ;  in  consequence,  Sr 
had  a  majority,  and  the  citizens  were  forced  to  **  intent  a 
duction  of  his  election."  The  case  being  submitted  toidie 
chancellor  and  president,  they  ordered  an  act  to  be  passtid  j|i 
the  common  council  of  Edinburgh,  declaring,  that  none  afaoold 
continue  provost  for  longer  space  than  two  years 'suooeadie^ 
and  ordering  this  act  to  be  sworn  by  the  then  present*  aad 

*  Kirkton,  p.  841.    MlCcDzie,  p.  S60.    Law's  Memoriab,  p.  S4. 

vol.  ii.  p.  99. 
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every  succeeding  council ;  this  act  was  subscribed  accordingly 
by  Sir  Andrew  and  the  whole  magistracy.     Notwithstanding 
which,  however,  assisted  by  his  good  friend  Sharpe,  the  pri- 
mate, the  knight  determined  to  stand  next  year ;  and  having 
excited  a  mock  riot  by  means  of  his  own  servants,  he  wrote  to 
court,  complaining  of  a  tumult  raised  by  the  people  against 
their  magistrates.     In  answer  to  this  letter,  a  message  came  to 
the  privy  council,  to  inquire  into  and  punish  the  authors  of 
the  sedition ;  the  inquiry  was  committed  to  the  friends  of  Sir 
Andrew,  who  privately  examined  a  number  of  witnesses,  and 
reported ;  and  an  order  sent  in  course  from  his  majesty,  de- 
posed the  town  clerk,  Mr.  James  Rochead,  as  accessory  to  the 
tumult,  without  even  so  much  as  allowing  him  to  be  heard  in 
his  own  defence.    Such  was  the  terror  occasioned  by  this  pro- 
ceeding, that  no  further  opposition  was  made  to  the  worthy 
provost's  re-election  for  the  twelfth  time !     Now,  however, 
when  the  commissioner's  power  seemed  to  waver,  some  of  the 
citizens  were  prevailed  upon  to  sign  an  accusation  against  him, 
raised    upon  those  very  acts  of  parliament,  which  Lauder- 
dale had  found  of  such  service  against  his  enemies,  but  which 
were  now  turned  with   equal  effect  against  himself  and  his 
friends.     "  Albeit,  by  the  act  against  billeting,  it  was  declared 
a  crime  in  any  man  to  endeavour  to  thrust  any  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  out  of  their  employments  without  a  formal  and  legal 
sentence,  yet  he,  the  said  Sir  Andrew,  had  procured  a  letter 
from  his  majesty  to  thrust  Mr.  James  Rochead  out  of  his  em- 
ployment as  town  clerk  of  Edinburgh.    And  albeit  the  making 
lies  between  the  king  and  his  people  was  punishable  by  death, 
yet  he  had  represented  to  his  majesty  that  the  town  had  risen 
in  a  tumult  against  the  king,  and  had  thereupon  procured 
another  letter,  commanding  the  privy  council  to  proceed  against 
the  said  citizens  as  malefactors."     As  the  charges  in  this  im- 
peachment reached,  by  implication,  the  commissioner  himself, 
who  had  procured  the  letters,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  quash 
all  further  proceedings  by  sacrificing  the  knight,  who  was  forced 
to  demit  both  his  oflSces  as  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  one 
of  the  lords  of  session — a  conclusion  which  appears  to  have 
given  very  universal  satisfaction,  even  to  those  who  favoured 
the  ruling  powers ;  there  is  something  so  highly  gratifying  in 
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observing  the  retributive  justice  of  provideiioei  when 
have  stretchted  the  law  to  injure  others,  thcmadiTM'fla8far  bgrlht 
operation  of  the  same  legal  subtilties,  which  thqr  luure  An 
called  into  exercise  with  very  different  intentioM. 

Perceiving  that  in  theur  present  mood  there  ramaioed  ao 
hope  of  being  able  to  manage  the  parliament^  Laodeidi 
rogued  it,  and,  foreseeing  that  the  maleconteniB  would 
to  court  with  their  representations,  he  recalled  hk  bratfiM^ 
Hatton,*  who  had  remained  in  London  as  SccttbAn  nnnilMjr 
during  his  absence,  and  despatched  Kincardiae  to  mapffy  hk 
place,  with  full  instructions  to  anticipate  their  conqplaiiHi^ 
counteract  their  measures;  Hamilton,  Tweedal^  aad 
general  Drummond,  were  in  consequence,  oo  thrir  arrMI.eft 
Whitehall,  cooUy  received  by  the  king,  who  repfCMdhed  ikmm 
with  endeavouring  to  sap  the  foundations  of  his  antherify  m 
Scotland,  by  introducing  subjects  into  parliament  wkfaoot 
viously  submitting  them  to  the  articles,  whidi  hie  conaidaeei 
surest  guard  of  his  government,  and  endeavooru^  ta 
him  to  give  up  his  most  faithful  servants;  but  thia  ka  waa  da* 
termined  he  would  not  sufier  to  be  done^  neither  hf 
as  Middleton  had  attempted,  nor  by  the  intrigoes  of 
wished  for  their  offices,  as  he  believed  was  the  case  Bow^  B% 
however,  added,  he  would  attend  to  the  grienoiQai  ^  ifca 
country,  and  should  ever  be  ready  to  adopt  any  proper  aodlia* 
spectful  means  which  were  ofiered  him  for  their 

The  powerful  combination,  both  in  Scotland  and 
against  his  ministers,  foi*ced  Charles  to  use  oonciliaiofj  lai^pv|g% 
and  Lauderdale  to  adopt  more  cautious  methods  diaB  wanaiM^ 
ural  to  him.    At  this  time,  the  English  parliament  had  nat.€«]|f 
renewed  their  application  for  the  removal  of  the  dvka  from 


*  Hatton,  besides  being  inadequate  to  tbe  delicate  task  of  _ 

brother's  interest  in  such  a  hazardous  conjuncture,  wai  also  hiaaeif  ptec#li 
a  very  aukward  situation.  On  being  accused  of  deteriorathg  iIm  esk^  i 
trial  had  been  made  in  bis  mi^ty's  presence  in  LoBdoa»  vhsa  Aa  Jh^tk 
judges  gave  it  against  the  master  of  the  mint,  wba  was  iiadar  tlie  aeoipte 
of  having  recourse  to  the  plea  of  **  false  coiners,"  and  come  doan  tq  8eoSh3 
where  the  business  could  be  more  fully  investigated  by  the  fifff  ycr  mptgi^ 
who  kept  a  part  of  every  melting  in  an  essaye-box,  to  prove  the  pori^  of 
the  netft),  whatever  it  did  as  to  the  weigbc— tiwy  of  oiaiiegaPB  i|  ia  HaM^ 
favour.    Mscfcensie,  p.  SSS.    JUw,  p.  59. 
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his  employments,  but  had  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  proceedings  in  Scotland,  by  which  an  army  had  been 
ordered  to  be  raised,  and  authorised  to  march  into  England* 
by  the  sole  authority  of  the  privy  council  of  that  kingdom,  and 
into  all  measui'es  that  tended  to  create  a  breach  of  amity  be* 
tween  the  two  nations;*  and  both  Charles  and  Lauderdale 
dreaded  too  close  a  connexion  between  Shaftsbury,  again  iu  op- 
position, and  Hamilton  and  the  Scottish  malecontents.  His 
majest}',  therefore,  dismissed  the  latter  with  the  strongest  assur- 
ances tliat  their  grievances  should  be  left  to  the  full,  free  debber- 
ation  of  parliament. 

Hamilton  announced  tlie  royal  pleasure  to  his  friends,  and 
hastened  down,  during  a  tremendous  storm,  to  concert  with 
them  the  plan  of  procedure  for  the  ensuing  important  ses- 
sion. Upwards  of  a  thousand  horse  awaited  to  escort  him 
on  his  return,  and  when  he  proceeded  to  parliament  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  splendid  train,  while  the  comnuBsioner 
was  left  to  enter  almost  alone.  It  had  been  resolved  by 
the  oppositionists  to  move  immediately  after  prayers  that  an 
answer  should  be  returned  to  the  king's  letter,  and  to  narrate 
in  it  the  whole  of  their  complaints,  hoping  to  prevent  any  ad- 
journment, at  least  till  they  were  discussed.  But  no  sooner 
was  prayer  ended  than  the  house  was  e^oumed  by  his  majesty's 
command,  and  when  Hamilton  rose  to  announce  his  motion* 
he  was  told  it  was  too  late,  they  were  now  no  parliament,  and 
the  enraged  members  were  forced  to  depart  with  the  hopes  of 
being  perhaps  more  successful  upon  some  subsequent  occasion ; 
but  no  opportunity  was  ever  allowed  them  to  assemble,  being 
shortly  after  dissolved  by  proclamation — a  thing  never  Ijefore 
known  in  Scotland ;  nor  was  any  other  parliament  called 
during  the  administration  of  Lauderdale,  who  set  an  examjrfe 
to  his  master  of  first  prevathng  upon  servile  parliaments  to 
enact  oppressive  and  tyrannical  statutes,  mid  then  of  ruling  the 
subjugated  land  without  their  intervention.  A  solemu  and  an 
important  lesson  to  free  parliaments  to  beware  how  they  betray 
the  least  of  tlieir  privil^es  into  the  hands  of  royalty,  or  how, 

■  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  examination  brfofc  the  huuEe  of  commonB,  dis- 
covered the  intention  of  the  commissioner  to  huvt  marched  o  Scottish  army 
into  England,  to  support  the  meaium  of  tbe  cabal,  bad  not  the  king  dirunk. 
VOL,  IV.  4  c 
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by  surrendering  constitutional  checks,  they  enable  an  unpriiK 
cipled,  or  a  profligate  premier,  to  maintain  his  aaat  in  oppth 
sition  not  only  to  the  interest  but  the  will  of  the  nation. 

Exasperated  at  their  disappointment,  some  of  the  HanO- 
Ionian  party  proposed  to   assassinate   Lauderdale^   bat  tbair 
leader  would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposal,  and  retained  vilh 
his  friends  to  court,  upon  an  insidious  inyitatioDf  to  atate  Aeir 
grievances  in  a  written  memorial;  being  requested  toaiigafiti' 
they  perceived  the  snare,  nor  could  the  **  word  of  A 
which  Charles  vouchsafed  to  pledge  for  their  safety^  indoee 
to  place  themselves  within  reach  of  the  statute  agaikiatltaiilig 
making;  and  the  only  result  of  this  interview  was  to  fix  Lan- 
derdale  more  firmly  in  the  confidence  of  his  Mivete^u,  end 
procure — ^with  the  exception  of  Hamilton — the  ccim|Aete  ck* 
elusion  of  his  opponents  from  the  privy  counciL 
triumphed  over  his  elevated  rivals,  it  only  remained  to 
his  humbler  opponents  at  the  bar  and  in  the  burgba;  a  private 
quarrel  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  both.     The  cail 
of  Callendar  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Haiililum'a  du^liter. 
The  earl  of  Dunfermline  was  uncle  to  the  duke  of 
A  lawsuit  between  these  two  noblemen  was  naturally 
by  the  friends  of  both,  and  all  the  virulence  of  pdidcel 
mosity  mingled  in  the  dispute.     As  pardes  stood^ 
had  the  court  of  session  entirely  at  his  beck,  but  at 
was  in  a  minority  in  parliament ;  he,  therefore^  determined'dHt 
the  court  of  session  should  decide  the  plea  befotis  he  depMlill 
for  liondon,  and  to  sit  himself  as  an  extraordinary  Jnrij|Oni 
the  occasion.     But  the  statute,  concerning  the  regtdatlon  ^ 
judicatories,  enacted  so  late  as  1672,  expressly  providoj^llil 
every  cause  to  be  heard  in  the  inner  house  should  be  atteM 
and  called  according  to  the  date  of  its  registration;  andif  Hjf 
cause  were  called  by  anticipation  out  of  its  due  ccmne^: 
party  were  bound  to  appear  or  plead,  and  althongh  ti)e 
should  not  object,  the  clerks  were  forbidden  to  engroMi  w*l 
extract  tlie  decision  of  the  court.     To  get  the  better  of 'affldi 
so  explicit,  in  an  act  which  had  been  almost 
by  the  commissioner  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
of  the  lawyers,  required  a  total  want  of  every  prinaple  flf 
modesty,  or  of  moral  feeling.     But  a  wretched  quibUo 
the  conscience  of  the  president.     The  case  had  never 
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roliei],  thet'efore  it  was  not  calling  it  out  of  iti  due  order  on  the 
rolls  to  call  it  before  all  those  that  were  ! — on  interlocutor  in 
favour  of  the  earl  of  Dunfermline  followed  of  course.  Sir 
Georne  T-ockhart,  Callendar's  advocate,  who  knew  that  Hamil- 
ton's interest  would  carry  it  in  parliament,  advised  an  appeal, 
which  was  immediately  lodged.  Although  this  was  no  unpre* 
cedented  proceeding,  yet,  the  purity  of  the  bench  having  been 
challenged,  and  the  appellant's  leading  counsel,  who  stood 
highest  at  the  bar,  supposed  to  he  looking  up  to  the  president's 
chair,  not  only  the  interest  of  Lauderdale's  uncle,  but  of  the 
president  and  the  party,  required  that  no  appeal  should  be 
allowed  in  the  present  case,  and  Sir  George  Lockhart,  and 
Sir  John  Cunningham  were  required  to  swear  to  the  advice 
they  had  given ;  but  they  refused  to  comply  with  this  arbitrary 
mandate.  Lauderdale,  when  he  went  to  England,  carried  with 
him  a  letter  from  the  court  of  session,  declaring  the  l^ality  of 
his  conduct,  and  humbly  entreating  his  majes^s  opinion  upon 
a  rt^pre^entation  of  the  case ;  and  he  enforced,  by  a  most  cogent 
nrgiimenl,  the  reasons  against  any  appeal  from  the  decisions  of 
the  bench,  "  in  the  session  the  king  had  the  sole  nomination  of 
all  the  judges,  whereas,  the  parliament  was  not  of  his  election." 
Charles  could  not  withstand  this  logic,  and  in  a  letter  to  tlia 
session,  declared  his  intention  constantly  to  maintain  the  autho- 
rity of  that  court  against  all  encroachments  that  might  be 
attempted  against  it — expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with,  and 
abhorrence  oi'  these  appeals,  and  his  pleasure  that  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  like  practices  in  future.  He,  nt  the  same 
time,  ordered  solemn  intimation  to  be  made  to  all  connected 
with  the  college  of  justice,  that  none  of  them  should  presume 
to  speak,  or  suggest  any  thing  that  might  import  charging  the 
sentence  of  the  lords  of  session  with  injustice;  and  intimated, 
that  no  further  proceedings  should  tnke  place  against  those 
who  gave  in  the  late  appeals,  or  the  advocates  who  refused  lo 
give  their  oaths  respecting  iheir  accession,  provided  the  advo- 
cates solemnly  disowned  these  appeals;  but  in  case  of  refusal, 
they  were  to  bo  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  any  part  of  their 
functions  in  time  coming.  Lockhart  and  Cunningham  were, 
upon  receipt  of  this  letter,  called  before  their  lordships,  and 
liad  the  royal  pleasure  intimated  lo  them;  but  they  adhered 
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to  the  opinion  they  bad  expressed,  that  an  appeal  was  legale 
and  were  in  consequence  debarred  from  practice  duriag  lut 
majesty's  pleasure.  About  fifty  advocates  followed  theae  eau- 
nent  lawyers  out  of  the  session  house,  and  were  mlao  debttrrcfi^ 
and  exiled  twelve  miles  from  Edinburgh.  But  the  bar  was 
divided  between  the  Hamilton  and  the  Lauderdale  fiM:tiott% 
and  those  who  bad  at  all  taken  any  active  share  in  tbe  hmah 
ness  of  the  appeal,  were  forced,  not  more  for  the  sake  of  COBp 
sistency,  than  for  interest,  to  adhere  to  the  side  tlwj  hmi 
espoused ;  because,  by  disavowing  the  right  of  appeel»  tlMf 
run  the  risk  of  incurring  a  capital  charge,  for  dimnrnii^  the 
authority  of  parliament,  and  at  this  period  there  was  a  pnesH 
bility  that  the  appellants  would  have  a  majority  en  the  figrst 
meeting  of  that  assembly. 

Excluded  from  the  capital  and  their  professional  dntica^  the 
advocates  applied  themselves  to  secure  their  interest  wi^i  the 
burghs,  in  a  meeting  that  was  to  take  place  at  Stirliiigi  but 
baillie  Baird,  who  represented  Edinburgh,  perceiTiag  that 
theirs  was  a  declining  cause,  with  a  policy,  not  always 
by  the  baillies  of  the  same  city,  even  at  this,  deji 
withdraw,  and  the  meeting  adjourned.    When  the 
met  in  the  capital,  they  received  a  royal  mandate^  dmdxiag 
them  to  consider  how  much  prejudice  they  suffered  from  \tkig 
represented  in  parliament  by  dependants  of  nobilitj^  and  |e 
renew  the  good  old  acts  of  the  burghs,  which  prfTnnlinljMj 
but  persons  in  trade  from  being  elected.    The  adv<x»te%  iwhe 
knew  that  this  admonition  was  levelled  at  them,  and  wnsfil 
tended  to  reduce  the  burghs  to  an  entire  subjection  to 
derdale,  circulated  among  the  members  **  reasons  why  the 
obsolete  regulations  were  now  inapplicable,''  and  tbe  buj^assii 
were  induced  to  return  an  answer  to  his  majesty,  respeotfii^y 
adhering  to  their  unrestrained  rights  of  election ;  bat  even  thie 
modest  reply  was  deemed  seditious,  and  the  provosts  of  CBmi 
gow,  Aberdeen,  and  Jedburgh,  were  fined  for  a  paper  of  .wh&dl 
Sir  George  Lockhart,  Sir  George  M'Kenzie,  and  Mr.  WelMK 
Fringle  were  the  authors. 

Foiled  in  their  manceuvres  with  the  burghs,  the  adToealie 
presented  an  address  to  the  privy  council,  satisfactorily  estab- 
lishing the  rights  of  appeal  both  from  precedent  and  acta  of 
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parliament,  and  the  propriety,  as  well  as  legality  of  their  re- 
fusing to  answer  upon  oath  as  to.  their  professional  advice,  but 
so  far  from  breathing  any  thing  like  a  noble  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, it  is  marked  by  a  servile  crouching  to  royal  prero- 
gative, common  to  the  whole  profession  of  that  day;  yet  all 
was  unavailing,  even  it  was  voted  seditious  by  the  privy  coun- 
cil, transmitted  to  the  king,  and  the  subscribers  processed.  A 
deputation  was  sent  to  London,  to  explain  the  conduct  and 
motives  of  the  advocates,  and  defences  were  given  in  to  the 
privy  council ;  but  while  the  cause  was  pending,  Sir  George 
M'Kenzie  called  together  all  the  advocates  who  remained, 
and  representing  to  them  the  folly  of  contending  with  their 
prince,  or  adhering  to  a  faction  unable  to  protect  them,  they 
all  agreed  to  a  submission,  throwing  themselves  entirely  on 
his  majesty's  mercy;  to  which,  after  some  reluctance,  their 
leaders  who  were  at  court  also  acceded.*  "  Thus,"  says  Sir 
George  M^Kenzie,  ^*  the  storm  spent  itself  without  prejudice  to 
the  authority  it  had  opposed ;"  and  the  right  of  appeal  from 
the  decisions  of  the  court  of  session  remained  suspended,  till 
restored  by  a  revolution,  one  of  whose  happy  consequences  it 
was  to  free  that  court  from  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  to 
render  appeals  to  parliament  less  necessary. 

During  these  political  dissensions,  the  presbyterians  alter- 
nately indulged  their  hopes  and  fears,  and  as  they  still  flat- 
tered themselves  with  the  lurking  favour  of  Lauderdale,  con- 
venticles increased;  but  now,  when  these  contentions  had 
ceased,  his  tyrannical  temper,  goaded  on  by  the  prelatei^ 
burst  forth  with  redoubled  fury,  and  upon  the  report  of  some 
trifling  disturbance,  in  addition  to  all  other  means  of  oppress 
sion,  ten  gentlemen,  and  two  noblemen's  seats  were  seized  and 
garrisoned,  under  the  pretext  of  preventing  disorders,  and  Sir 
Patrick  Hume  for  protesting  against  planting  garrisons  in  a 
peaceable  country,  as  being  intolerable  fetters  on  the<  liberty 
of  the  people,  was  declared  incapable  of  any  public  trust,  and 
sent  a  close  prisoner  to  Stirling  castle.  These  garrisons,  in- 
tended to  curb  field  preachings,  only  rendered  conventkdes 
more  attractive  and  crowded.     Hearing  the  gospel  under  cir- 

«  M*Kcnzie,  p.  917,  et  Mq.    hvitig,  vol.  iH  p.  79. 
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cumstances  of  danger,  shed  a  sacred  sublimity  over  tbise 
soiemn  assemblies,  which,  now  driven  from  tha  boi^ 
peopled  districts,  were  kept  in  moors  and  wilds  id  the 
tains,  and  romantic  glens  of  the  country,  ofteo  under  ik$ 
clouded  canopy  of  night,  or  amid  the  darkness  of  tho 

storm. 

Numbers  of  the  attendants  on  such  meetings, 
moned  before  the  privy  council,  knowing  that  im] 
was  the  necessary  consequence,  refused  to  appaar,  md  iht 
council  had  recourse  to  an  obsolete  mode  of  opprsmoOi  sM 
issued  letters  of  intercommuning,  by  which  the 
outlawed,  and  all  who  intercommuned  with  them 
sidered  implicated  in  their  crimes,  and  rendered  UaUe  to  ikr 
same  punishment.     Their  nearest  relatives  were   fisrbid  I* 
exercise  towards  them  the  common  offices  of  hnroanitjy  smdia 
their  case,  even  charity  itself  was  guilt    The  letters  wroro  pM. 
claimed  at  the  market   crosses  of  Edinburgh,  ITeddfnglnD, 
Lanark,  Cupar,  Perth,  Dunfermline,  Stirling,  and 
The  words  of  the  deed  were  expressive,  nor  wera  tlniy 
of  course.  '^  His  majesty  commands  all  his  dutiiul  8Ql:ject%  iktt 
they,  nor  none  of  them,  presume,  nor  take  in  hand  to'taisl^ 
supply,  or  intercommune  with  any  of  our  rebels  Ibreaaldi  ftr 
the  causes  foresaid,  [preaching  or  hearing  preaebilld^3* 
furnish  them  with  meat,  drink,  house,  harbour,  Tiotoidb 
no  other  thing  useful  or  comfortable  to  them ;  nor  ha^ 
ligence  with  them  by  word,  writ,  or  message^  or  any 
manner  of  way,  under  pain  to  be  repute  and  esteemed  «rt  UMl 
part  with  them  in  the  crimes  foresaid,  and  pursued  dieMiM^ 
with  all  rigour  to  the  terror  of  others."    Jt  would  be ^taik 
to  ascertain  the  numbers  thus  deprived  of  the  proteetloil  tf 
law,  and  excluded  the  benefits  of  social  life.     A  BiodflMi 
computation  reckons  about  seventeen  thousand  of  sdl  taMlk^ 
including  many  ladies  of  distinction  in  the  western  dialtiell 
alone;  multitudes,  besides,  of  the  most  respectaU*  ftaiioliia 
were  crowded  in  the  solitary  dungeons  of  the  fiaa^eryliy 
severer  doom,  sold  as  recruits  for  the  French  seraiea.  ^ 

In  the  harshest  measures  Sharpe  was  generally  eosiadakad 
n  principal  instigator,  and,  in  those  where  truth  and  godd 
faith  were  most  shamefully  violated,  like  all  who  prostitate  a 
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religiitus  profession  for  selfish  purposes,  he  enjojred  an  in- 
famous pre-eminence.  Kirkton,  the  author  of  the  Church 
History,  having;  been  decoyed  by  one  Carstairs,  a  spy  of  the 
priniate'ii,  into  his  lodgings,  was  forcibly  detained  in  order  to 
extort  a  bribe,  when  Baillie  of  Jervisvood,  Kirkton's  brother- 
in-l)iw,  having  heard  where  he  was,  proceeded  to  the  house, 
burst  open  tlie  door  of  the  room,  and  released  him.  Irritated 
at  B.iillie  for  his  interference,  Sharpe  antedated  a  warrant  for 
Kirkton's  arrest,  obtained  the  signatures  of  nine  counsellors 
to  it,  and  delivered  it  to  his  myrmidon,  Carstairs,  who,  upon 
this  forgery,  procured  Bailiie  to  be  convicted  of  obstructing 
him  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty,  fined  in  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  imprisoned  for  a  year.  On  this  occasion,  duke  Hamilton, 
the  e.irls  of  Morton,  Dumfries,  Kincardine,  lords  Cochrane 
and  Primrose,  who  had  opposed  the  iniquitous  sentence,  were 
removed  from  the  council. 

But  the  most  perfidious  violation  of  honour  was  the  case  of 
^litchell,  one  which,  by  destroying  all  reliance  upon  his  most 
solemn  asseverations,  may  be  viewed  as  among  the  influencing 
causes  of  the  archbishop's  death.  After  his  attempt  [ride 
p.  jI-O,]  the  outlaw  bad  resided  abroad  for  some  time,  tilli 
cojiruiving  all  danger  over,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
married  a  woman,  the  owner  of  a  small  shop,  not  fiir  distant 
from  Sharpe's  city  residence.  In  passing  occasionally,  the 
primnte  hud  observed  Mitchell  looking  earnestly  at  bim,  which 
raised  Ills  suspicion ;  he  imagined  he  saw  the  features  of 
the  former,  or  another  assassin,  and  caused  him  to  be  arrested. 
When  tnken,  a  loaded  pistol  was  found  in  fais  pocket,  which 
coiilirmed  Sharpe's  suspicions,  but  no  other  proof  appeared 
of  his  guilt  or  identity.  Anxiou^  however,  to  aseeruin  the 
extent  of  his  danger,  the  archbishop  swore  by  the  living  Ood, 
that  he  would  obtain  the  prisoner's  pardon  if  he  woakl  confess 
ntiil  at  last  induced  by  the  most  sacred  aaaurances  from  the 
commissioner,  chancellor,  and  privy  ooancil,  that  his  life  woald 
be  preserved,  Mitchell  acknowledged  his  attempt  upon  the 
primnte,  but  declared,  that  no  person  except  one  now  dead, 
was  privy  to  it.  Disupi>otnted  in  discovering  a  conspiracy, 
the  council  barely  i-emitted  him  lo  tlie  justiciary  upon  a  re- 
siiicied  libel,  but  one  of  his  judges  whispered  him  to  with- 
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draw  his  plea  of  guilty,  unless  bis  limbs  as  well  as  hit  life  irate 
secured.  Irritated  at  bis  retractation,  be  was  sent  to  priMn» 
and  remained  two  years,  loaded  witb  fetters,  when  he  wot  put  to 
the  torture ;  which  having  endured  till  be  fainted,  widMmt  le* 
newing  his  confession,  he  was  sent  to  the  BaH|  and  •  rawiiiiiri 
other  four  years  unregarded,  till  after  Lauderdale's : retani'  finoa 
court,  he  was  again  brought  to  the  bar,  [January  Tdiy  'lOTiJ 

This  trial,  says  lord  Fountainhall,  one  of  the  meet  eoKsmit 

which   had   taken  place  in   Scotland  for  a  hundred;  yMi^ 

lasted  four  days,  and  made  a  wonderful  noise  in  -die'  eouiiUy. 

Primrose,   who   as   lord  register,   bad   been  wiUkm  He  the 

promise  of  life  made  by  the  council,  was  the .  lovd.  JMrioe 

general,  sir  Geprge  M^Kenzie,  who  bad  been  tiie  pemid^  yt 

vocate  before,  and  well  acquainted  with   the  tnctf-wtm  the 

public  prosecutor,  but  the  jury  was  **  ane  assiie  of  soldhn 

under  the  king's  pay,  and  others,  who^  as  they  inuigiiie8»-WMld 

be  clear  to  condemn  him/'     The  prisoner's  rnfifieMcm  wii 

the  only  evidence  adduced  against  him,  and  the  court  pn^ 

nounced  that  his  defence  would  be  valid,  if  he  oonld  •] 

the  promise  of  life  under  which  it  was   emitted*  - 

Rothes,  Lauderdale,  and  Hatton,  who  attested  the 

swore  that  no  such  promise  was  ever  given,  but  the  oopjr 

act  of  council  containing  it,  which  had  been  handed 

by  the  justice  general  to  the  pannePs  advocate,  was  ptiedMlii 

and  the  books  of  council  which  were  lying  in  the 

were  craved  to  be  examined,  when  Lauderdale,  who 

only  as  a  witness,   furiously  interposed,  and   fbrbedtt^lW^ 

inspection,  as  containing  the  king's  secrets,  and.the  veigrttll 

who  had  furnished  the  document,  pronounced  seiiteMh-itf 

death  on  tbe  unhappy  pannel.     As  soon  as  the  pourt  s«e%^dte 

lords  went  to  the  council  chamber  to  peruse  the  ieGnrd^«lri 

each,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of  detected  villany,  endeevowtAA 

shift  the  blame  from  himself,  for  the  fact  was  too  palpeMil'ii 

deny,  when  Lauderdale  who  had,  it  is  possible,  preiyhHMlyftt* 

gotten  it,  was  inclined  to  grant  a  respite.     But  Shsvpe  ife* 

sisted,  that  to  spare  such  a  villain  was  to  sacrifice  hui^  5*: 

replied  the  duke,  with  an  impious  and  barbaiona 

*^  let  him  glorify  God  in  the  Grassmarket,"-  and  he 

ecuted  accordingly. 


*-•». 
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Among  other  objects  of  Lauderdale's  visit  to  London,  one 
was  to  concert  means  for  enabling  Charles  to  keep  a  regular 
disposable  force  in  Scotland,  available  in  case  of  any  exigence 
in  England;  and  the  diabolical  expedient  adopted  was  to 
"  exasperate  the  Scottish  fanatics  to  some  brdil."*  At  his 
return,  as  conventicles  were  most  numerous  in  the  west,  a  bond 
was  tendered  the  gentlemen  in  that  quarter,  requiring  them  to 
engage,  that  neither  their  families,  domestics,  tenants,  nor  any 
of  their  dependants,  should  attend  conventicles,  under  the  same 
penalties  as  the  delinquents.  The  gentlemen,  who  w^ould 
readily  have  undertaken  any  rational  measures  for  suppressing 
these  obnoxious  meetings,  refused  this  impracticable  obligation, 
and  Lauderdale  representing  the  subject  to  Charles,  declared 
the  district  in  a  state  of  revolt.  By  express  injunctions  from 
the  king,  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  six  thousand  of  whom, 
were  savages  from  the  hills,  were  in  consequence,  marched  with 
all  the  apurtenance  of  war  among  a  people,  who  had  shown 
not  the  smallest  symptoms  of  rebeUion.  Encouraged  by  indem- 
nity, every  species  of  atrocity  except  murder,  was  perpetrated, 
while  the  privy  council  who  accompanied  them,  sat  at  Glasgow, 
they  sprea4  themselves  in  various  directions  over  the  country 
in  search  of  plunder,  and  as  every  portable  a^rticle  of  household 
convenience,  was  an  acquisition  to  a  Highlander,  their  depre- 
dations  extended  to  pans,  gridirons,  and  even  baser  utensils,  if  of 
pewter ;  travellers  were  stopped  upon  the  highways,  and  not  un- 
frequently  stripped  of  their  stockings  and  shoes,  or  those  articles 
of  wearing  apparel,  which  their  kilted  visitors  had  been  unac- 
customed to  possess.  The  country  was  amazed  at  such  a 
visitation,  and  although  their  sufferings  were  severe,  and  they 
were  exposed  to  the  worst  excesses  which  a  brutal  soldiery  are 
wont  to  exercise  in  a  conquered  country,  they  were  so 
generally  convinced  of  its  being  the  intention  of  government  to 
excite  them  to  insurrection,  that  with  a  patience  perhaps  un- 
paralleled in  history,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  despoiled, 
imprisoned,  and  tortured,  without  affording  their  oppressors 
the  smallest  occasion  for  accusing  them  of  any  crime,  unless 
that  of  rooted  aversion  to  prelacy,  of  which  such  apostles  and 

*  Wodrow,  vol.  1.  p.  454. 
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such  methods  of  instruction,  were  not  likely  to  ' 
more  en&monred.  The  genclen  who  leiiHed  lae 
sutgected  to  s  new  mode  of  the  le  perateatiaOf  Mid  Miv^ 
writ  of  kwburrows,  required  to  Eind  security  to  keep  t1 
peace,  that  wbi  to  prevent  atten  ice  upon  conventicles,  in 
extensive  a  manner  as  was  required  under  the  bonds.  T4 
prevent  the  state  of  the  country  frtHn  being  known,  no  pers<rt 
was  sn£fered  to  quit  the  kingdom  without  permission 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  breaking  through  the  r* 
strictiort,  carried  the  complaints  of  the  people  to  th«  foot 
the  throne ;  bnt  the  only  remit  was  s  letter  from  tlie  king 
Lauderdale,  approving  of  all  that  Biflister  had  done.  Whih 
they  were^bsent,  the  commissioner  assembled  a  conventtoi 
which  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  his  conduct,  and  vote 
a  cess  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  nvray,  n  subject  whic 
added  to  the  distresses  of  the  times,  ax  many,  from  a  princi|^ 
of  patrioUsm,  denied  its  being  a  "  free"  convention,  and  devrnti 
it  nnlawfal  to  pay  a  cess  for  enslaving  the  country ,-  aodolhen 
Irom  a  principle  of  conscience,  refused  to  pay  n  tax  levied  fu 
the  sole  purpose  of  suppressing  t   i  gospel. 

When  the  Highlanders,  loaded  with  plunder,  retired  I 
their  homes,  they  were  replaced  by  five  thousand  ndditiou 
troops,  and  the  vexations  of  perverted  tatv  were  at  the  nm* 
time  redoubled,  by  increasing  the  number  of  judges, 
allowing  (hem  to  share  with  informers  the  fines  they  Icvh^l 
on  the  accused.  The  conjoined  despotism,  militnry  and  leplt 
now  exercised,  so  merciless  and  nnfversal,  while  it  distracted 
the  people,  began  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  vengeance,  and  desilt 
of  retaliation.  Several  murders,  committed  among  the  soldieiy 
themselves  about  this  time,  attributed  by  the  persecuted  V 
the  hired  agents  of  the  council,  and  by  the  government  to  tke 
desperate  iknatics,  continued  to  be  the  subject  of  mtutual  re> 
elimination  between  the  parties,  till  the  nssRS',i  nation  of  arcb* 
bishop  Sharpe  threw  all  the  others  into  shade,  and  becasne 
the  watchword  of  the  most  cruel  proscription. 

As  Sharpe,  during  the  whole  troubles,  had  been  peca- 
liarly  obnoxious  for  his  severity  against  conventicles,  those 
under  his  immediate  inspection,  to  mer-'  '■-  '"nvour,  were 
similarly  active.     Among  the  rest,  Cai      :     et,    n  officer  in 
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his  diocese,  was  noted  for  cruelty ;  and  his  iasufibraUe  «oor- 
mities  were  th«  immediate  occasion  of  the  fatal  catastrophe. 
This  wretch  had  been  accustomed  to  torture  the  witcs,  child- 
ren, and  servants,  of  the  intercommnned,  to  oblige  them  to 
discover  the  places  of  their  relaticMu'  retreats,  and  the  exas- 
peration which  such  inhumanity  excited,  determined  nine  of 
the  outcast  fugitives,  chiefly  petty  landholders  in  Fife,  to  in- 
flict on  the  brutal  iiistniinent  of  their  misery  some  exemplary 
chastise  men  t,  as  a  terror  to  his  feUowL  Having  inefiectually 
lain  in  wait  for  the  ^eat,  wheo  lliey  were  abooL  to  separate, 
a  boy  informed  them  of  the  approach  of  the  priocipal.  Re- 
ceiving this  as  a  providential  intimation  ^at  he,  wbo  vas  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble  the  church  and  country  endured,  thus 
delivered  into  their  hands,  should  suffer  from  Uiem  that  right- 
eous execution  which  his  treason  against  the  coounonwealth 
deserved,  but  which  no  public  tribunal  had  either  the  inclina- 
tion or  the  justice  to  inflict,  they  determined  to  assume  the 
very  doubtful  right  of  private  men  to  avenge  a  public  wrtHig. 
Hackston  of  Ilathellet  alone  opposed  their  procedure ;  he  said 
an  object  of  such  importance  required  mature  deliberation, 
and,  besides,  refused  to  interfere,  as  he  had  individaally  quar- 
relled with  Sharpe  about  tithes ;  but,  unmindful  of  his  ob9«r- 
vations,  the  others  pursued  the  primate,  and  having  come  up 
with  him  on  Magus-moor,  not  far  from  St.  Andrews,  they  cat 
the  traces  of  the  carriagei  and  having  disarmed  and  dismounted 
his  attendants,  they  ordered  him  to  come  fortii,  that  they 
might  not  injure  his  daughter,  who  was  in  the«oach  with  him. 
Refusing  to  move,  when  dragged  oat  be  fell  Oa  his  knees, 
implored  mercy,  and  promised  the  party  Uiey  should  never 
be  called  to  account  for  that  day's  work;  bot  they  remindad 
him  of  his  oath  to  Mitchell,  and  protested  it  was  &om  no 
motives  of  personal  revenge  they  sought  his  life,  but  because 
for  eighteen  years  he  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
tlie  saints,  and,  at  the  same  time,  upbraiding  him  with  keep- 
ing up  the  king's  pardon  after  Pentland,  they  lefl  him  mangled 
and  lifeless  on  the  highway. 

Eager  to  catch  hold  of  whatever  might  tend  to  justify  tiitir 
own  atrocious  proceedings,  the  privy  council,  imputing  the 
archbishop's  death  to  the  whole  botiy  iil"  the  wliigs,  resorted 
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themselves  to  measures  equally  inddensiblcy  and 

the  preposterous  spectacle  of  an  infuriate 

suing  not  the  ends  of  justice,  but  of  revenge;  lets 

bring  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  deed  to  ponish 

to  involve  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  in  iu  gnik.    (kn 

of  the  last  acts  of  the  primate's  life  bad  been  to 

paring  a  proclamation  to  enforce  the  rigorous 

the  sanguinary  statutes  already  enacted,  and  his 

associates  religiously  attended  to  his  last   boq 

with  a  proclamation  for  discovering  the  ssssssini 

issued  for  disarming  the  people,  and  dispersing 

at  the  point  of  the  sword,  which  obliged  the 

defence,  to  increase  their  numbers,  assome  a  more  fi 

array,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  produced  the  i 

so  long  desired. 

Dreading  what  the  effect  of  increased 
be,  a  party  of  about  eighty  persons,  chiefly  in 
determined  to  lift  up  a  testimony  against  the 
sins  of  the  times,  headed  by  Robert  Hamilton,  faeodHrrf 
the  laird  of  Preston,  proceeded  on  the  anniversary  ef  At 
restoration  [May  29th,  1679]  to  the  burgh  of 
burned  the  act  recissory,  and  all  the  acts  restoring 
extinguished  the  bonfires,  and  affixed  their 
the  market  cross.  Graham  of  Claverhouse^afterwaidi  i 
iiious  for  his  cold-blooded  assassinations — who  was  Asa  tt 
Glasgow,  irritated  at  these  proceedings,  and  armed  viih  At 
council's  sanguinary  powers,  determined  to  inflict  signalsah 
geancc  on  a  field  meeting  which  he  learned  was  to  ba  hlUii 
Loudon  hill  on  the  Sabbath  following,  and 
perhaps,  some  of  that  audacious  party  might 
attempt  was,  however,  so  warmly  anticipated  by  the 
part  of  the  congregation,  who  advanced  to  meet  him 
clog,  that  he  left  thirty  of  his  dragoons  dead  on  the 
owed  his  personal  safety  to  the  fleetness  of  his  horse*  Tki 
certainty  of  a  dreadful  retaliation  if  they  dispersed, 
the  whigs  to  remain  together,  and  follow  up  their 
but  by  a  short  delay  they  allowed  the  troops  to 
hastily  the  streets  to  Glasgow,  and  being  repulsed  i 
tempt  to  enter,  they  retired  to  a  moor  near  Hamillon^ 

\ 
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they  formed  a  kind  of  encampment,  to  wait  for  re-enforce~ 
raents,  which  the  news  of  their  success  attracted  from  all 
quarters.  But,  unhappily,  the  precious  moments,  that  should 
have  been  devoted  to  organize  and  discipline  the  assemblage, 
were  wasted  in  violent  altercation  respecting  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  should  justify  their  taking  arms,  or,  in  their  own 
language,  respecting  what  they  should  put  down  as  the  state 
of  the  quarrel — the  indulgence,  the  cess,  and  the  interest  of 
the  king. 

Meanwhile  the  council,  who,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
rising,  had  transmitted  the  most  exaggerated  accounts  to 
London,  collected  and  interposed  between  Edinburgh  and 
the  insurgents  the  whole  military  force  of  the  country,  leaving 
the  west  entirely  to  the  discretion  of.  the  whigs.  In  conse- 
quence of  some  failure  on  the  part  of  his  majesty  of  France, 
to  pay  his  brother  of  Britain  some  part  of  his  beggarly  wages, 
Charles  had  admitted  the  popular  party  in  England  to  his 
councils,  but  they  could  not  introduce  any  change  of  measures 
with  regard  to  Scotland.  Monmouth,  the  king's  favourite 
natural  son,  was  immediately  despatched  with  orders  not  to 
treat  with,  but  to  destroy  the  rebels.  Ten  thousand  troops 
were  awaiting  his  arrival,  and  at  the  head  of  this  formidable 
force  he  proceeded  against  the  whigs,  whose  number  had 
never  exceeded  four  thousand.  They  still  occupied  the  same 
ground  on  the  south  of  the  Clyde,  and  were  only  assailable 
by  the  narrow  bridge  at  Both  well.  As  no  conditions  were 
offered  except  unconditional  submission,  there  remained  no 
other  alternative  but  to  fight,  and  for  this  they  were  not  pre- 
pared when  the  king's  troops  advanced — they  bad  neither 
order  nor  officers.  A  party,  the  leader  of  which  is  upcertain, 
disputed  the  bridge ;  but  the  moment  they  were  obliged  to 
retire  for  want  of  ammunition  the  rout  became  universal, 
nearly  four  hundred  were  killed  chiefly  in  flight,  and  up- 
wards of  twelve  hundred  surrendered  at  discretion.  Graham, 
in  revenge  for  his  dishonour  at  Drumclog  proposed  to  sack 
Glasgow,  but  Monmouth,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  his  feel- 
ings, rejected  the  proposal. 

The  royal  duke  preserved  the  prisoners  from  massacre,  but 
he  could  not  preserve  them  from  the  cruel  mocking  and  bar- 
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barous  treatment  of  their  guards,  they  were  driven  witb  ewy 
mark  of  contumely  like  cattle,  to  Edioburghy  and  fiNt  flttvenl 
montlis  confined  to  the  Grey  Friars'  chur(ji->yard9  alouMt 
out  covering,  exposed  to  every  inclemency  of  the 
plundered  of  what  little  property  they  had  about  tbeaSi 
their  friends  had  found  means  to  convey,  in  hopes  of  llieiiP,  JMsg 
able  to  purchase  some  of  the  necessaries  of  Ufis^  or 
tion  of  their  sufierings.     Monmouth  on  his  errival.j^ 
obtained  from  the  king  an  indemnity  and  a  new  *nili|^i|infl|| 
but  the  former  was  clogged  with  a  bond,  and  the  latter^ 
withdrawn.     By  the  persuasion  of  some  of  the  iadiilgeid 
ters,  a  majority  of  those  confined  in  the  Grey  Foals', i 
yard  accepted  the  bond,  and  a  few  were  released. 
isters,  however,  were  executed  in  Edinburgh,  and  fim  vf  im 
recusants  were  sent  to  Magus-moor,  to  propitiate,  the  manastf 
Sharpe,  although  three  of  them  had  never  been  in  ¥if%mi^it^ 
of  them  declared  they  had  not  so  much  as  seen  a  bisbopi||||irir 
lives ;  the  rest  were  without  distinction,  delivered  ovier  Ia#fs0sp 
named  Paterson,  captain  of  a  trading  bri^  to  be  by  hinnoMji 
slaves  in  the  colonies,  but  the  vessel  having  struck  jupoa  j|  mfc 
in  the  Orkneys,  the  miscreant  would  not  allow  the  hntffJKnp  m  Jw 
opened,  to  give  a  chance  of  escape,  and  upwards  o[  tJm* 
dred  perished  miserably  in  the  wreck,  which  would  h«f)ft. 
the  fate  of  all,  but  for  a  sailor,  who^  in  spile  of  the 
orders,  opened  a  hole  in  the  deck  with  an  axe^  and 
about  fifty,  the  means  of  escape.     Government, 
the  insurrection,  boasted  loudly  of  their  demencj^ 
instead  of  shedding  the  blood,  they  only  confiscated  thti^ 
of  the  suspected.     The  justiciary  divided,  one 
formed  a  very  lucrative  circuit,  in  the  west,  while 
ercised  their  talents  in  the  north,  and  by  the  private 
sitions  and  public  forfeitures  of  the   landfaolden, 
warded  the  minions  of  administration,  while  ClaveriiottBi^ 
ated  his  revenge,  and  his  military  ruffians  revelled  in  Ae  spill 
of  humbler  subjects  in  the  south.  .-■._   •  '• 

Whatever  pleasing  anticipations  the  presence  of  die  paiffielS 
in  the  cabinet  had  inspired,  were  quickly  dispdled  bjtlMrklMb 
who  would,  with  regard  to  the  ancient  kingdom,  nettber^F 
to  their  suggestions,  nor  follow  their  advice.     WheB'di^'' 
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plaints  of  Scotland  were  again  repeated  to  him,  be  allowed 
that  Lauderdale  had  done  many  *^  damnable  things"  there,  but 
nothing  against  the  royal  interest !  nor  would  the  commis- 
sioner's rule  over  that  unhappy  country  ever  have  been  shaken, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  still  more  obnoxious  vice- 
roy. The  duke  of  York,  who  had  been  constrained  to  reside 
abroad  on  account  of  his  religion,  was  recalled  from  the  con- 
tinent during  a  temporary  illness  of  his  brother,  and  as  a  more 
honourable  exile  was  sent  down  to  reside  in  Scotland.  His 
entrance  into  the  Scottish  capital  was  conducted  with  great 
pomp,  the  sixteen  companies  of  train-bands  were  called  out 
upon  the  occasion,  and  sixty  men  selected  from  them,  ac- 
coutred and  apparelled  in  their  best  manner,  were  appointed 
his  body-guard.  An  entertainment  also  was  given  by  the 
magistrates,  which,  for  extravagance  and  waste,  in  times  of 
public  bankruptcy  and  distress,  might  stand  a  comparison  with 
any  sumptuous  exhibition  of  more  modern  date.  It  cost 
thirteen  hundred  pounds  sterling  besides  presents,  an  enor- 
mous sum  in  these  days,  and  in  the  then  state  of  Scotland* 
He  was  admitted  to  act  as  a  privy  counsellor,  without  being 
required  to  take  the  oaths,  the  king  having  desired  him  alone  to 
be  exempted  from  any  general  test  enacted  by  the  parliament; 
during  his  short  stay  of  three  months,  however,  he  intermed- 
dled little  in  public  affairs,  and  contrived  so  well  to  conceal 
the  severity  of  his  temper,  that  had  he  never  returned  or  reigned, 
it  might  perhaps  have  been  doubted  whether  the  accusations  of 
the  presbyterians  respecting  his  cruelty  and  intolerance,  had 
not  been  aspersions. 

Little  as  the  episcopalian  party  were  disposed  to  exercise 
forbearance  to  any  who  bore  the  nameof  presbyterian,  yet  their 
fury  was  roused  in  proportion  as  those  who  professed,  avowed, 
and  acted  up  to  their  profession ;  while  the  tboix>ugh-principled 
presbyterians  as  naturally,  the  more  they  were  persecuted, 
clung  the  closer  to  the  tenets  for  which  they  suffered.  A  few, 
or  as  they  styled  themselves,  ^*  a  remoaat,"  who  separated  from 
their  complying  brethren,  were  marked  out  as  peculiar  objects  of 
vengeance.  Hunted  on  the  mountains,  and  excluded  from  the 
protection  of  the  laws,  they  naturally  turned  their  attention  to  the 
mutual  obligations  of  magistrates  and  people;  and  the  duty  of 
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yielding  obedience  to  tyrants,  was  the  freq  bject  t^  tli 

discourses — ^buttheirpreacherswereiiow  reduced  to  two,  CnrgS 
and  Catneron,  from  the  latter  of  whom,  the  covenanters  of  tU 
day  derive  the  designation  by  which  ihej-  arc  generMlly  knot 
Few  as  they  were,  however,  they  determined  to  make  a  full « 
open  confession  and  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  refortnucioi 
—to  protest  against  the  infringement  of  their  civil  and  reli^i 
liberties — and  renounce  formally  thnt  government,  which  1: 
broken  every  engagement,  overturned  tlie  entire  constitnttoqf 
and  was  known  only  by  the  evib  it  inflicted.  Cargill,  wift 
Mr,  Henry  HaJl  of  Hanghead,  being  surprised  at  QueensferTy 
by  the  governor  of  Blackness  castle^  on  the  information  of  tlu 
curates  of  Carriden  and  Borrowstounncss,  Hall,  in  generoud 
aiding  the  escape  of  his  minister,  was  himself  mortally  wounded 
and  on  his  person  was  found  the  unGni'^hed  draught  of  a  paj 
enumerating  the  evils  under  which  the  country  gronned,  t 
proposing  the  civil  and  judicial  law,  given  by  God  to  his  peofJl 
Israel,  as  a  model  to  be  substituted  in  room  of  the  tyranny 
Charles  Stuart ;  who  drew  thissketch,  or  wheilier  it  weremer^ 
private  notes,  was  never  certainly  known,  but  it  wns  \mtt» 
diately  attributed  by  the  council  to  the  whole  pnrty,  wIm> 
charged  with  the  design  of  changing  the  form  of  government. 
Immediately  upon  his  escApe,  Cargill  joined  Richard  Can 
in  Ayrshire,  with  whom  he  drew  up  the  form  of  n  testimon* 
agreeably  to  what  the  afflicted  state  of  the  church  and  conntif 
seemed  to  require,  and  accompanied  by  about  twenty  tn 
persons,  affixed  the  declaration  to  Sanquhar  cross,  [asd  Jun^ 
1680.]  To  this  measure  they  were  prematurely  forced  bv  ibl 
universal  representation  given  of  them  as  republicans,  by  tbeii^ 
adversaries;  and  they  found  themselves  called  upon  to  decUn 
their  adherence  to  the  monarchical  system  of  government 
knowledged  by  the  covenants,  while  they  disownedCharlus Sloan 
as  their  lawful  sovereign — although  descended  "  as  far  as 
knew,"  from  their  ancient  kings— for  his  perjury  and  breach  «f 
covenant — for  his  usurpation  over  the  church,  and  his  tyrann? 
in  the  state-«-declared  war  agai  him  and  his  supporters,  and 
protested  against  the  duke  of  York  as  a  pnpist's  succeeding  to 
the  throne.  These  proceedings  callr'  *" — ■"-  a  ~>roclatnntioa 
from  the  council,  oflering  a  reward  for  i  nsion  nf  br* 
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«if  tliesc  oonwriteJ  in  tiio  rebellious  deed,  and  ordniiiiug  all  tlia 
inliabitaiitsuf  the  western  disLricls,  from  sixteen  yeiuij  of  age  uuU 
upward^  to  be  cxamtneil  upon  oatli  respecting  tite  time  when 
ihty  saw  any  o(  the  proscribed,  or  if  they  knew  any  of  their 
lurking  places,  under  pain  of  beiag  considered  as  equally  guilty 
ill  case  of  concealment.  Orders  were  also  issued  to  DaiKiel,  to 
send  out  parties  to  scour  the  country,  and  secure  the  ring- 
leaders.  While  these  were  actively  patrolling  die  most  ob- 
noxious quarters,  a  large  body  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dragoons,  surprised  a  party  of  the  wanderers^  consisting 
of  about  forty  fool,  and  twenty-six  horse,  headed  by  Hackston 
of  IWhellet,  with  whom  was  the  two  Camerons,  at  a  place 
called  Aird's  moss.  The  persecuted,  who  knew  they  had  oo 
mercy  to  expect,  drew  up  their  horse  at  the  entry  to  the  moss, 
and  oil  the  advance  of  the  king's  troops,  boldly  attempted  to 
charge  through  theoi;  but  the  foot  being  ill  armed  and  unable 
to  support  diem,  ibey  were  quickly  surrounded,  and  after  a 
Ijrave  resistance,  were  all  either  killed  on  the  spot,  or  wounded 
and  taken.  Cameron  and  his  brother  fell  in  the  field;  but 
Hackston,  severely  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  was  reserved 
for  a  more  cruel  death — ignominious  only  to  those  who  inflicted 
it.  lUchard  Cameron's  head  and  right  hand  were  cut  ofl'  oiid 
sent  to  Edinburgh,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times:  but, 
with  more  tlian  common  barbarity,  they  were  carried  to  bis 
fftthiT  in  prison,  who  was  tauntingly  asked  if  he  recognised 
them. — "  Oh  I  yes,"  said  the  venerable  old  man,  weeping  as 
he  took  them  and  kissed  them,  "  they  are  mj'  son's — my  uwd 
dear  son's !"  then  meekly  added,  "  it  is  ibd  Lord  !  good  is  the 
will  of  the  Lord  !'  Hackston  was  carried  faint  and  bleeding 
before  Ualziel,  at  Lanark,  who,  unnWed  by  hU  silaaiion, 
threatened  to  roast  him,  because  he  diemed  some  of  his  answers 
unsatisfactory,  and  with  characteristic  ferocity  ordered  him  to 
be  put  in  iwns  and  fastened  to  tlie  floor;  and  refused  even  to 
allow  bis  wounds  to  be  dressed.  VVhen  be  reached  the  capital, 
be  was  carried  in  on  horseback,  with  his  face  to  the  tail;  his 
companions  on  foot  were  murched  before  him  fastened  to  an 
iron  goad.  Before  the  council,  he  refused  to  own  the  authority 
of  the  king,  being  in  direct  opposition  to  God,  and  theirs,  as 
derived  from  him.  His  enfeebled  stale,  which  seemed  unable  to 
v=n..  ,v.  4  K 
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suBUun,  aloiie  prtvented  tbe  applicftdon  of  tt>rtitti%«aidiie  Wi»if9» 

nitted  to  the  court  of  justiciary  to  undergo  th*  mwk  fimBi«f« 

trial.   Having  disowned  the  authority  dso  of  this  bour^  1m  wm 

found  guil^  as  a  matter  of  course;  but  his  senlanM  and  — ndirf 

execution )iim1  been  previously  determined  by  tlie  oaaad^w^kM 

was  carried  from  the  bar  to  the  scaffold.  NofriMidmsptiaittll 

to  attend  him  in  his  last  moments,  nor  was  be  nllgwrfrio^irf* 

dress  the  people.     He  endured  his  revolting  punhhawfe  iJlh 

unshrinking  fortitude;  his  right  band  was  first  cat 44&  Mid llv 

executioner  having  been  long  in  the  operation^  ll^oabiljha** 

quested  him  to  strike  on  the  joint  of  the  left    WImir  btdk  mm 

ampptated,  he  was  drawn  to  the  top  of  tbe  gullMrs  kf^mfiilOl^ 

and  wbik^  alive^  let  down  to  withiu  reach  of  tlie  «aMvribvN% 

who.  tore  his  palpitating  heart  from  his  bcMHB^  fnd -itbiMiil 

upon  t|ie  aeafibld;  he  then  stuck  it  npon  «  hwftj 

it  from  different  parts  of  tbe  stage  to  the  peop]%: 

Here  is  the  heart  of  a  traitor  I  after  which,  with  Jua  ilKnrii^  it 

was  thrown  intq  a  fire  prepared  for  tba  pDlpose^lpi•^||Qd^^] 

quartered,  and  the  parts  affixed  at  St.'Aiidr«w% 

Leitb,  and  Bnintisland  ,.    ,.._ 

Dispenud  and  dejected,  all  the  presbyteriaa  vmimmmMi 

d^ined  tbe  perilous  service  of  tbe  fields,  and  eBca|i^|w|hQss 

who  had  left  the  country,  tbey  bad  in  one  shiHM  or^llpp^H^ 

oeded  fipom  the  oovenimt,  and  bad  measoses  of  -awaa  nmjhmis 

aeverity  htm  adopted,  there  seems  little  doubt;* b«t44H|^ 

gener«lity  would  have  complied,  and  probably  witb  ^A|MP9 

ibe  profession  would  have  been  extbict  in  8mtiasia^,J^,ig> 

tb^ir  numbers  diminished,  tbe  malignly  of  their 

increased,  whose  fury  as  it  became  more  conoeQtKaiadj,L_,^^ 

mere  Hitensely.    I>oBi4d  Caigai,  akxi^  remainod  m  tfciinjjj 

representative  of  the  catfte  of  the  rnTrnnnf  niid  at  ||l|^ip 

weapon  be  could  wiekl  in  iu  defence^  be  proceeded  Itr  jifWiM 

extraordinary  step  of  excemmunieating  the  moat-^OMlrilMKdr 

those  who  bad  now  apostatized,  not  only  fram  it^tet  %Kdik 

ligion  itself.      After    sermon,  at  Torwood  lo.  •SridUiplpi^ 

celebrated  as  one  of  Wallace's  favoorite  TrtntflHj,  rtwptjtp 

latter  end  of  September,  he  proceeded  tn  iiTnanniMi^  miJW 

against  the  king,  Lauderdale^  Dahiel,  and  the  io«d^Mfpl« 

the  whole  of  whom  had  most  solemnly*  sigtad 
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bonds,  and  were  now  tbe  active  penecaton  of  .tlu>se.(«b»i)e. 
I'useU  to  violate  tbe  same  oathe^  and  as  such  were  Gurly..lMbiA 
to  this  discipline,  from  the  only  remnant  wbo  held  Aat.tbflU; 
profession,  although  perhaps^  it  wsacajTying it  too  far  to.jnolide 
tbe  dukes  of  York  and  Monmoatb,  neitbsr  of  whom  bad  erev 
joined  the  presbyterian  cbarcb. 

Wh.'iti^ver  may  be  thought  now  of  the  traoKaction,  ihd 
impression  it  made  at  tbe  time  was  deep  and  indelible,  not 
only  oti  tho^e  who  outbrnred  tbe  blast  of  persecution,  but  on 
those,  w}io,  more  secretlv,  cherished  their  dissatisfaction,  and 
bent  to  the  storm,  till  the  hour  of  effectual  assistance  arrived* 
it  redoubled  the  rage  of  the  apostates,  but  it  seems  pretty  well 
attesteil,  that  although  they  nflected  to  despise,  yet  some  of 
tbe  boldest  felt  a  superstitious  dreiid  of  the  transaction  disturb 
their  hours  of  revelry,  and  in  tlielr  last  moments  aggravate  tba 
horrorE  of  death. 

York,  (o  escape  the  attacks  of  the  EngliKb  parliament,  Rgain 
songbt  refuge  in  Scotland,  where  be  arrived  with  Iiis  dutcbessy. 
in  October,  and  took  upon  himself  tbe  direction  of  the  goverti^ 
ment.  Lauderdale^  incupaoitaied  for  busine>;B,  having  resigiiedi 
or  beiiiji;  deprived,  the  secretaryship  was  given  to  the  carl  of 
Moray,  and  a  motely  administration  was  made  up  of  a  seleclioa 
from  the  diflerent  political  partisans,  but  the  persecution  of  the) 
covenanters  continued  with  even  increased  viridence,  and  tha 
suspected  were  now  first  punished,  not  for  their  actions  only,  but 
for  their  private  opinions,  which  torture  was  employed  to  ex- 
piscate.  Actuated  by  the  some  Jesuitical  spirit,  tlie  sporla  of 
the  bovs  became  big  witti  sedition:  the  students  at  Edinburgh 
college  bad  Iturned  an  effigy  of  the  pope ;  and  those  nt  Glasgow, 
had  assumed  tbe  anti-popery  badge  of  il>e  blue  ribbon,  l>ol  a» 
those  wbo  had  officiated  in  degrading  the  "  imnge  of  the  beaelf' 
were  deemed  the  more  culpable,  several  of  them  were  im- 
prisoned, and  llie  college  shut  up  for  ihe  riot.  This  exutpenited 
the  "  collegians,"  the  majority  of  whom  were  noblemen  and 
gentlenieo's  sons,  whose  fathers  bad  conformed,  and  ibey 
threatened  to  burn  the  provost's  bouse,  because  he  bad  aot  pro- 
tected the  rights  of  the  university,  of  which  the  magistrates  were 
the  patrons.  In  the  midst  of  tbe  fracas,  Priesiileld,  bis  lordship's 
house,  about  seven  miles  from  town,  was  actually  burned,  and 
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although  no  discovery  was  made,  the  classes  wfereortteredtfllhg 
dispersed,  and  the  students  forbid  to  come  within^  fifteM  vdtf 
of  the  city.  ..       —  ,   ^  :.•  ... 

During  this  horrible  period,  the  records  6f '*fti6  'JuWiMltfy 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  rillanons  snbseHieAcy^Xl^'Alft 
detestable  tribunal.  Sir  George  M 'Kenzie,  trfNy'M  diihrfiWM^. 
held  infamous  for  his  peculiar  aptitude  to  etetf  die^^ll|pd 
murder  and  oppression,  introduced  iaboat  this  tinte  'HIMMHMl 
subversive  of  all  justice,  and  which,  were  it  toteftttiMl^HMill 
render  juries  in  a  majority  of  cases,  as  they'wi^i^  liMfliMlQr 
an  exception  from  this  date  till  the  revoiiil3on»  -  dM^  ^iHMI 
echoes  of  the  public  accuser.  Before  they  retiretfy  lii^tmWiMBl 
them  irith  a  process  of  error  if  they  niade  ioA'AioM/klftt 
retnm,'  and  in  numerous  instances  extorted  a'itiiieiaift''MMlfe^ 
from  ah  unconvinced,  but  overawed  asshEe.  -  TMiB^'iS^'iM 
of  the  time  places  the  complicated  iniquity  of  Ae  toltil^fffli^ 
In  a  stronger  point  of  view,  than  that  of  twd'^|Mit^)W^| 
women,  Isobel  Alison  of  Perth,  and  ISiriiridh'  Bkrmi'k^ikM^ 
servtot  in  Borrowstounness.  The  one  was  appi  ehciiilbifrWiljf 
for  making  some  remarks  on  the  severity  of  theptef  <temiii%'tiiH 
the  other  was  seized  as  she  was  walking  i^etly'aMU|f  €tM^miJII^ 
way  to  attend  a  sermon.  They  were  ^rst  eriteintejTfctfcfiiMriit 
privy  council,  and  as  it  was  no  difficult  nttt(er,"Ae'VWiMf|^ 
hearted  girls  were  easily  ensnared  by  the  insldidntf -^flMHMr 
put  16  them.  They  both  acknowledged,-  the  SMqtthi^^dfellMJN 
tion,  having  h^ard  Mr.  Cargill  pK»ch,  and' htt^rlli^fi^|tilMl 
with  intercoinmuned  petiMms. '  When  bnragbtlMdbire  tli#)lMl| 
ciary,  their  confessions,  to  which  they  adhei^ed^'VNnW  l%l'1mip|f 
evidence  agamst  them,  and  irhin  nun  iif'thnjttrjr'mftrijhi 
there  was  no  fact  proved,  the  lord  iulvocflTte^pttilMtorij^nqp^ 
that  what  they  md  was  treason,  and  ehcnrged'  tkem  'to*' 
cording  to  law^  otherwise,  he  knew  what  to  da  i'  <k^ 
guilty  was  brought  in,  and  they  were  mmtsmfci&ntdiiJtm^ 
traitors.  They  werie  hanged  with  scmie'trnDiailp^ll 
murder^  but' they  retained  their  compbvnrei 
they  snSSsred  not  as  evil-doers.  ^1  ma  nbifti  t^mf^hmti 
Marion  Harvey,  just  before  being  turned  cfv«v'^anitfJM^|iMB 
dbarge  me  widi  nothing  but  my  judgment;"  ^'  >  i    .=%r:'n jittf^ 9fi> 

■''*'■«  .  _L"''  •iM/'a.-  •i;/j<ift  -a^irtld 

•  Fountainhall.    aoud  of  WitncMes. 
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Niue  years  had  now  elapsed  sin6e  tbe  supreme  cooucU  of 
the  nation  had  been  convoked,  duriog  wbicb  interral,  the 
people  had  groaned  under  an  accninnlatioD  of  enry  evil 
which  misgovemmetit  could  inflict  Upon  a  nation — legal  tyranny, 
perverted  justice,  domestic  espionage,  and  tnilitary  license — 
yet  the  interruption  was  not  regretted,  nor  were  any  hopes,  of 
redress  entertained  from  its  assembling.  Every  successive  par- 
liament since  the  restoration^ne,  had  foiled,  additiotial  fetters 
for  the  country,  a  dread  of  the  monstrous  statutes  which  them- 
selves liad  enacted,  and  the  overwhelming  weight  (d*.  the  pr^ 
rogative,  which  in  the  madness  of  their  If^alty  they  had  ren- 
dered irresistible,  had  so  broken  the  spirit  of.the  nobles,  and 
crushed  the  patriotism  of  the  oxnmonG,  that  a  meeting  of  the 
estates  was  become  a  mere  form  for  registering  the  royal  edicts. 
But  it  was  proposed  to  exclude  JauMS  from  the. English, throng 
and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  caU  a  parliament:  to ,  secure  the 
Scottish,  though  were  it  not  that  we  knew  the  ocoesion  to  bare 
been  so  serious,  we  would  be  almost  tempted  to  believe  it  was 
intended  to  burlesque  representative  assemblies.  Itsetdowh 
28th  July,  1681,  and  in  the  language  of  the  day,  was  "a  fre- 
quent meeting,"  all  ranks  being  anzioiis  to  pay,  homage .  to  the 
king's  brother.  The  king  in  bis  letter  gravely  told  his  kgisr 
lators,  that  "  he  ever  judged  his  own  interest  and  that,  of  his 
iubjects  inseparable,  and  that  bis  service  couldlnot  be  divided 
from  their  happiness!"  The  dnke ' expressed  bis. delight. in 
having  it  in  command  from  bis  mnjesty,  to  assure  tliem  that  he 
would  inviolably  mainlain  and  protect  the  proiestnnt  religion, 
allow  no  interruption  of  the  law  for  securin'  of  his  subjects' 
properties  and  rights,  and  always  disco un finance  all  courses 
contrary  thereto  !"  And  the  parliament  i"  reply,  declared 
"  their  great  satisfaction  in  finding  hi^  majesty  so  much  con- 
:erned  for  the  protestant  religion,  r-it  only  in  his  gracious  let- 
ter, but  in  die  whole  conduct  of  his  government;"  and  told 
!»im,  their  an^iions  desires  to  serve  him  were  excited  "  not  more 
ay  his  extraordinary  kindness  to  those  who  have  continued  in 
their  duty,  than  by  his  wonderful  clemency  to  such  as  had 
fallen  from  it."'     The  proceedings  were  worthy  of  the  com- 

■  Cai^ill  and  four  other?  were  c\pculc(l  the  Jny  l)trorc  ihe  pnrliHmem  intt. 
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inencemeDt.    The  first  act  ntlfied  *U  fbnn«r  idi  ilbr  aiitfHK 

and  securing  the  liber^  and  freedom  <if  ihm  ttmMtik4((f,09& 

and  all  acts  against  popery ;  the  next  went  diratllj 

the  whole  fabric— asserting,  that  the  royal 

from  God  alone;  it  recognized  the  lineal  si 

to  the  proximity  of  blood,  as  a  fondamental  and' 

law  of  the  realm ;  it  affirmed  that  no  diflereso 

nor  no  act  of  parliament  made,  or  to  be  mada^ 

hinder  the  nearest  heirs  from  the  free,  fbU^  aad 

istration  of  the  government,  and  declared  it  1^1^ 

propose  any  alteration  or  limitation  of  the. 

of  the  crown.    It  is  somewhat  anmsing  to  obttinm. 

displayed  to  get  the  divine  right  and  linealv 

lished  by  act  of  parliament,  while  tbe  same  bodjpti»#id^|||i|Hl 

incompetent  to  alter  or  amend  what  they 

confirm;  bat  the  recollection  is  pregnant  witlaii 

that  within  eight  years  the  crown  waa  ibrfieited^ 

heirs  sent  to  wander  as  fogitivea  and  vagabonda  « 

the  earth,  by  a  reacdotion  of  the  samo  aasomblj«j 

nearly  tbe  same  men.  '  '"  i » C  , v  {^L  -if M 

,   Sensible  of  tbe  incongruity  of  secttrtngtd.  ftiipipipllrljji 

possession  of  a  crown,  one  of  whose  |Mragtttaii«iicfik'0M 

to  alter  or  change  the  religion  of  the  sialc^  soiM)] 

was  required  for  tbe  protestaat  fiutbf  aa  tto 

this  security  James  had  promised,  but  in*  ondn^tl 

some  appearance  of  r^ard  to  kifl  wofd«  Imi  bad-. 

a  JesuiUoal  exptdienC,  more  diskonoHrabk  ■  thma; 

of  it  would  ha;f  e  bee»— the  seeuritgr  iraaMwrertad  I 

of  passive  obedieac«^  with  a  ymy  loose  eblnse 

protestant  religion.    When  the  latter  oUigction^ 

to  be  defined,  Dalrymple,  lord  pre^deHly 

Confifission  of  Faith,  dra%in  up  in  the  infiwi^  of; 

should  be  insbodied  and  sworn  to;  irhifh  bring 

prelatical,  waa  inserted  accordingly,  and 

house  without  time  being  allowed  km  k^ 

oath  thus  became  a  mass  of  oonlradictieii  wd  itblnviiMr^Miik 

tbe  same  breath  the  subscriber  avore  to  defend' 

religion  with  his  life  and  esute^  and  with  the  next  %o 

io  whatever  religion  tbe  king  should  choo(M  ^^t 
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acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  the  duties  of  pawive  ob»- 
dience  aod  of  resistance,  and  to  support  ezctoEiTGly,  and  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  presbytery  and  episcopacy.  An 
oath  containing  propositions  so  opposite,  and  enforciog  duties 
the  performance  of  which  was  impracticable,  necessarily  in- 
volved perjury,  and  therefore,  it  was  supposed,  would  never 
be  administered ;  but  the  court  satellites,  were  accustomed  to, 
and  regardless  of  oaths,  and  the  dake  being  himself  exempted, 
he  was  determined  to  posh  the  advantage  it  gave  him  over  the 
presbyterians,  although  at  the  expense  of  every  moral  prin- 
ciple, and  of  every  tie  which  binds  society  together. 

An  immense  majority  of  those  who  held  public  situatioDS 
submitted  to  tatce  the  test,  and  Scotland  presented  the  appal- 
ling sight  of  a  government  whose  security  was  built  npon  a 
general  dereliction  of  truth  and  sincerity.  A  number  of  tb« 
episcopalian  clergy,  to  ^leir  honour,  relinquished  their  livings 
rather  than  receive  the  tast;  the  dissatisfaction  was  M  genera), 
that  an  explanation  of  the  oath  was  poblished;  and  amtuig 
tlie  counsellors  gf  state,  some  werv  allowed  to  take  it  with  a  par- 
tial  explanation.  The  earl  of  Argyle  woald  have  relinquished 
his  office  rather  thtin  subscribe,  but  when  pressed  by  ilie  duke 
of  York,  lie  complied,  subjoining  an  explanation  of  his  own, 
"that  as  tlie  parliament  never  mennt  to  impose  contradictory 
oaths,  he  took  it  as  far  as  consistent  with  itself,  and  the  protec- 
tant iaith,  but  that  he  meant  not  to  bind  or  preclude  himself 
in  his  station,  in  a  lawful  manner,  from  wishing  or  endeavouring 
any  alteration  wliich  he  thought  of  advantage  to  the  church  or 
slate,  and  not  repiij^nant  to  the  proteslant  religion  and  his 
loyalty;  and  this  lie  understood  to  be  a  part  of  his  oaih." 
For  this  explanation,  as  containing  treason,  leositig,  and  per- 
jury, he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  a  jury  of  his  peers  was 
procured,  base  enough  to  find  him  guilty  of  the  two  first 
charges,  but  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape  from  the  castle 
as  page  to  lady  Sophia  Lindsay,  his  stepdaughter,  and  assisted 
by  Scott,  minister  of  Hawick,  and  William  Vctlch,  an  outed 
minister,  eluded  his  pursuers  and  reached  London,  from 
whence,  he  procured  n  passage  to  the  continent.  He  was  con. 
demned,  forfeited,  iiud  degraded  in  absence,  anil  it  was  even 
proposed   in  council,  publicly  to  whip  the  noble  young  ladjr 
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through  Edinburgh  street^  for  wpistinc.  heti  DMtlMfl^JwtlMMl 
to  escape;  so  gaUfUit  were  tke.  Sootttsh, omiitiMf  l:o  ttnw  tijiiWi 
At  home  and  abroad,  ibis  BGattncetadtxAMMntfrnXiiimiffa 
UOD.  .Tbecese:wa8  prinledAaLondoi)«Mdlu^;p(RMMlfabl 
confinniDg  tbs  EogUsh  patriots  in  th^.Atetd  ^i^k^tfitk^mt 
cewor, .  whoie  tyrannical  dispoailioa  bod  bow  ,4i  ' 
such  unuitigated  virulance,.  against .  a, .  qaMeffwni. 
crimes  were  bifi . .estates  and  bis  ;ceiligiAQi,  V.ti.^0i 
quainted,"  5^ -lord  Halifax  to  tbg^ltipfb  llbnttn  hftjfcwii.ia 
'Vwiib  tbo  .laws  of  Scotland,. but  '^  '.  "  flfl  irjlflWrirt.  jMlllf 
not  bare  banged  adog  for  8iKlh4n!o0WQ|wrviife9ao|]||^i|A| 
coiutenaatifMi  ii^aa  iniirena]»  and  tib«  iPO^t  tfaawWQWtiqfclfapWilS* 
bad  opposed,  tb^.test,  the  earl  -T^riidlrr  rnlTTinplii  nliJMhl. 
and  Fktcher  of  Salton,. retired. to: the, coMinfi 
of  the  priqapal.nobibty  rather nrigoflditbau*.,. 
dictions  than. xeceive  it.  After  t^ius^lhiIlg  iontc 
in  England,  Charles  pemittad  his  brother  to  i-eturn  to  coor^ 
and  wasfollowedby  a  letter  froin  the  Scottish  pre]al«s  to  tfce 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  applauding  his  measures  and  iui 
zeal,  to  which  tbey  attributed  the  stability  ol'  ibe  episcupoliM 
church.  Next  year, .[May  1688]  (be  duke  paid  a  Goal  vikit  ut 
Scotland,  to  arrange  the  government,  and  cariy  bi^  family  to 
London.  On  his  passage^  the  Glouiiter  frigate,  on  boatd  nliidi 
he  was,  struck  upon  a  sandbank  near  Varmouih,  and  went  la 
the  bottom..  He  esc^wd  with  some  of  las  favourites  in  a 
barge,  and  several  others  were  picked  up  by  tlie  boats  of  the 
Mary  yacht,  that  accompanied  hiut.  Bishop  Gurnet  ititbrms 
us,  that  in  the  shipwreck  be  showed  more  anxiety  to  save  bis 
priests  and  dogs,  than  the  perishing  passengers.  Ha  himiieU'telli 
fully  as  apocryphal  a  story*  though  it  lias  be«H  quoted  to  di»- 
credit  the  other,  that  the  sinking  wretches,  uumiuUful  of  ilieir 
own  danger,  gave  a  shout  when  they  siiw  hiiu  in  safety  I  '  He 
left  the  administradon  with  his  coiiftnleraied  friends,  Queei»- 
berry,  created  a  marquis,  treasurer;  Perth,  Ju&tice-generai; 
and  Aberdeen,  late  Gordon  of  Had<io,  cliaiicellor.  haa- 
derdale  scarcely  heard  of  the  alteruiious,  broken  down  bj 
intemperance,  his  body  enfeebled  by  corpulence,  and  liis  mind 

■  Ijrcof  King  Jame*  VII.p.lfa    Laing  belicTCi  tlw.kii^. 
the  biibop.    I  believe  neither. 
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by  disease,  he  died  at  Tnnbridge,  24ith  August.  "DisconteDt 
And  ^e,"  says  Fountainhall,  "  w«re  the  chief  iDgredients  of 
his  death — if  his  datchess  and  phjsitians  were  frie  of  iL"  His 
influence,  which  had  been  sometime  on  the  decline,  did  ooc 
outlive  his  faculties,  and  both  were  extinct  before  his  diseolii- 
tien;  his  last  years  of  disease  and  disgrace  were  imbittered .  bj 
the  domestic  tyranny  of  a  woman,  whose  avarice  stimtdatetl 
him  to  plunder  his  country,  and  whose  rapacity  left  only,  ibe 
ahreds  of  his  fortune  to  descend  with  the  title  of  earl  to  his  lieir. 

Every  change  in  the  administr-ation  only  produced  more 
aggravated  suffering,  and  the  rest  of  this  "  atrocious  reign,"  aa 
it  has  been  justly  termed,  exhibits  only  the  naturally  pron 
gressive  enormities  of  despotism.  As  all  the  tenures  of  propn 
erty  were  unsettled,  and  personal  safety  so  very  inaecure*  a 
number  of  Scottish  noblemen  and  landholders  had  projected 
a  settlement  in  Carolina;  but  when  in  London  upon  that  biisU 
ness,  they  were  induced,  as  a  more  desirable  object,  to  eatm 
into  a  confederacy  with  the  English  patriots,  Russel  and  Sidn^, 
for  the  purpose  of  forcibly  procuring  a  redress  of  their  griev* 
ances  at  home;  and  by  means  of  Carstairs,  afterwards- kii^ 
William's  confidential  chaplain,  they  opened  a  cpnmiiaieMioH 
with  Argyle  and  the  Scottish  exiles.  -Thediscovery  of  a'Sepo- 
rate  con$:piracy  among  some  subordinate  agents,  knowD  l^  the 
name  of  ihe  Hye-house  Plot,  rendered  the  whole: sfiheoM;  aboih 
tive,  and  proved  the  ruin  of  names  dear  to  British  -  freedoiii 
but  the  superior  circumspeciion  or  good  fortune  of  the  sus- 
pected Scottisii  had  preserved  them  from  being  direclly  impli- 
cated in  the  accusalion.  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Cesnock  wns 
therefore  arraigned  for  abetting  Bolhwell  Dridge  rebellion; 
but  the  witnesses  who  had  been  suborned  to  depone  against  him, 
could  not  endure  the  solemn  adjuration  of  the  venerai)le  prisoner, 
and  confessed  they  had  never  seen  the  man  who^e  life  they  were 
brought  there  to  swear  away  !  Il  was  necessary,  however, 
that  some  public  execution  should  attest  the  existence  of  a  plot, 
about  which  strong  suspicions  were  entertained.  The  torture 
of  Spence,  the  carl  of  Argyle's  secretary,  and  of  Carstairs,*  had 
nfforded  some  Imperfect  knowledge  of  the  cnrre'spondence  with 
the  exiles,  and  llie  hopes  of  pardon  having  induced  the  carl  of 
'i)v  the  ihumliktns. 

\:>:..  iv.  4.  !■• 
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Tnrras  to  reTeal  what  he  knew,  Baillit  of  J^rngmoO^  alpWilf 

in  prison,  was  pitched  upon  as  the  Tictiiiu     Althqagli^  i^lbt 

last  stage  of  a  mortal  disease,  he  was  brought  to  tlia  Inm^hM 

upon  such  evidence,  so  infamously  obtaioed>  and  M  witliiVM^ 

defective,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  sufiered  the  doom  of  •  thSim^ 

Yet  the  public  prosecutor  himself  was  oonstrained,  m.«|Mli'cMi^ 

to  declare  that  he  acted  against  his  own  counetigmymdr^tn^ 

wood  enjoyed  the  elevated  satis&ction  of  as  paUiia^ibigMaf 

him.    He  was  sentenced  at  nine,  and  exccaled  at  tiw 

the  same  day,  lest  a  natural  death  should  have 

malice  of  his  persecutors.  When  resting  in  jail  bfliifB  Imotm W 

to  the  scaffold,  being  asked  how  he  felt,  his  palei 

tenance  lightened  up  as  he  replied,  ^  never  bettar, 

hours  I  will  be  well,  beyond  all  conoeptbn."     He 

to  ascend  the  ladder  at  the  gibbet  withoBt 

when  he  attempted  to  speak,  the  drums  easilj 

fiunt  voice,  but  his  printed  speech  was  cfarcalMsd 

effect     Government  offered  the  mangled  vemaias  of 

patriot  to  his  relatives,  if  they  would  recall  or 

document,  but  they  had  either  the  spirit  to  refuasi^  at 

ability  to  comply,  and  his  four  qnarten  wert^  .^ 

sent  to  different  parts  of  the  country.  *  -     •  <  :1  /,  i -H 


*  Mankind,  by  thdr  universal  suffhige,  have  ddivered  over  to 
tlie  anatrin  who,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life^  hMioadf 
of  his  fellow ;  but  by  some  strange  penrersi^  ef  intdled^  the 
who,  under  cloak  of  law,  commits  without  daogsr  d)e  low«l^  ^9P^4pMf 
assassinations,  judicial  murder,  has  found,  and  dpei  find 
tenuate  his  conduct  Such  are  the  attempts  to  smooth  over  the 
we  now  treat,  for  the  whole  series  of  executions  whidi  fbllowed  at  ttt 
for  ddioqueneies,  in  which,  by  legal  sophistry,  men. were 
demned  as  guilty  of  death  for  deeds,  which  neithsr  the  dntatea  ofi 
laws  of  God,  nor  of  any  well  regulated  realn^  ew  openly  PfbonSf^  jBjpik 
and  to  find  which  capital,  it  was  necessary  to  appeal  to  a  psrtaiiho  Jjjt 
which  even  the  accusers  knew  to  be  false.  Thus  deoieidredSnL^S^^B 
fountains  of  justice  polluted,  was  it  at  all  t6  be  wondered  wX^v^knBlSA 
of  the  people,  those,  who  in  defence  of  their  loyrity  #ers#Mrtitiii4ii 
bravest,  should  resort  to  the  same  measures  uguMt  dMBsalie  4j^aiimi^aMlik 
the  whole  strain  of  their  education,  the  whole  oonent  pf  opU^ii^lp^  A| 
whole  tide  of  popular  approbation,  taught  them  t9  fpteem.^  WliSlS&tKf 
duty  and  a  laudable  heroism,  a  first  law  of  natote^  if  ^imsmSiwSSt 
foreign  despotism  ?  The  abstract  principle  was  the  saac^  mH  Ik  AHiwl^^ 
peration  a  hardy  population  do  net  stand  upoa  panedHoiBt 
83 
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Blood  alone  could  not,  however,  stitisfy  a  needy  and  rapa- 
cious, as  well  as  a  cruel  aad  tyrannicol  faction,  and  fines, 
forfeitures,  and  every  variety  of  extortion,  were  openly  and 
unblushingly  exercised.  Gentlemen  of  rank  and  probity,  ao* 
cu&ed  on  the  most  malicious  informations,  were  convicted 
without  legal  evidence,  on  a  strained  interpretation  of  obsolete 
lawK,  and  compelled  to  redeem  their  lives  at  the  expense  of 
their  esiates,  or  compound  with  some  pn^igate  minister 
of  sute,  and  procure  a  wretched  reversion  for  their  support 
from  the  miserable  remains  of  their  property.  Terrified  at  iitt 
enormous  sums  levied  for  non-attendance,  the  men  had  tn 
general  returned  to  the  church,  but  the  ladies  had  hitherto 
been  allowed  a  greater  latitude,  and  remained  at  home  un- 
molested; but  tile  treasurer  and  the  prelates  proposed  the 
question, — whether  conforming  husbands  were  liable  for  the 
absence  of  their  wives?  and  the  decision  being  referred  to  the 
king,  that  monarch  so  celebrated  for  his  "  gallantry,"  pro- 
nounced that  husbands  were  liable  for  th^r  wives'  attendance, 
and  the  accumulation  of  penalties  thus  awarded  against  them, 
in  many  instances  exhausted  the  property  a  hollow  confor- 
mity was  intended  to  preserve,  and  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  were  exacted  on  this  accoafit 
nione! 

True  to  their  covenants,  while  all  else  was  sallen  discontent, 
and  heartless  impatience,  the  Cameroiiions,  or  society  men, 
alone  refused  to  do  homage  to  the  wasting  scourge  that  des- 
olated the  land,  and  renewed  their  testimony  against  them  at 
Lanark.  They  saw  the  truth  of  Argjle's  remark,  "  that  iC 
they  went  along  with  these  men  in  part,  and  did  not  in  nil 
things,  they  would  suffer;  and,  that  it'  they  went  not  nt  all 
with  them,  they  could  but  suffer,"  and  they  chose  the  latter 
alternative — but  their  sufferings  were  intense.  Expelled  from 
their  homes,  they  were  driven  to  hide  in  dens,  and  in  caved 
of  the  earth;  to  wander  naked  and  starving,  in  the  sterile, 
or  remote  parts  of  the  country;  skulking  in  woods,  or  among 
mo'.ses,  or  on  the  hills,  without  any  certain  dwclling-plnce ;  ex- 
posed to  every  extremity  of  climate,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  as 
well  as  in  heatof  summer,  they  made  the  heather  their  bed  and 
the  rock  their  pillow,  and  their  only  coreriog  the  canopy 
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of  heaven;  debarred  from  the  charities  of  l^'Uiiir-JpIre* 
sence  was  deemed  pestileutialf  and  their- tieneBt'^Yttlalbie 
dared  not  exchange  an  expression  o(  kindikam  wUbe^bmlf 
but  at  the  peril  of  their  lives;  they  were  bonted  bjf  Ihs^iil^ 
diers,  like  partridges  on  the  mountains,  and  •liofr''%rilfcNMI 
inquiry,  and  without  account;  they  were  traced  fajf  IJhtt  tttay^ 
hound,  and  whenever  they  made  their  appttaBce^Jbii  <te 
and  cry  was  raised  against  them;  they  were  -  snfffMlMliMp^ 
spies,  apostate  renegadoes,  and  prelatical  intefligumtit^ii 
shared  the  rewards,  or  gratified  their  resentiiieiit>*liy#i#lijpi 
preliension,  captivity,  or  death,  of  the  aofeti^i^  iMMteUlit 
Pursued  like  the  wild  beasU  of  the  forest,  h  iVOliM^iiWftMl 
been  surprising  if,  in  A  frantic  agony  of  deapmiy^htjMMl 
turned  upon  their  hunters,  and  retaliated  withdnt^  m Ap^y^ '<4f 
the  enormous  wrongs  they  endured  had  been'matby 
deadly  acts  of  revenge;  nor  can  their  enduranoobe 
for,-^for  they  were  brave,  determinedf  and  inuBed'TJi 
and  fatigue, — except  by  the  general  and  cottun 
tion  of  their  religious  principles  in  the  most  tijrin^aa 
and  these  they  expressed  in  the  preamUe  tO: 
owes  its  doubtful  propriety  more  to  the  idequalii.jflff 
bers,  and  the  hopelessness  of  the  expedieiit».  tlMn.:Aaaiali 
being  opposed  either  to  the  law  of  nature,  or  the 
nations.  They  published  a  new  manifesto  a^ 
pressors*.  It  is  generally  known  by  the  name. of 
ogetical  Declaration/'  While  they  expressed- ^f 
tion  and  abhorrence  of  that  hellish  principle :.«f 
who  differed  from  them  in  judgment,  or  jpeivitMioi^idiiM 
avowed  their  determination  to  treat  as  eneoiiesto  <SW  Wt$ 
his  covenanted  work,  all  such  as  openly  shed 
or  by  secret  intelligence  sought  to  promote,  theiv 
pation ;  and  they  admonished  informers  ta  :beettrev 
in  future  proceeded  in  their  voluntary  endeaiMAirs 
them  to  their  enemies,  for  by  such  causes  tbey  vqnlA 
both  their  souls  and  bodies.  *V  Therefore^'f 
to  be  dealt  with  as  ye  deal  with  us,  so  fiur:aa;oiic 
reach ;  not  because  we  are  acted  by  a  sinfttl 
for  private  and  personal  injuries,  but 
(all,  reformation  suffers  damage/'     Tbis  d 
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fixed  upon  many  of  the  market  crosses  and  church  doors, 
and  produced  a  strong  sensation  throughout  the  country. 

A  warning  from  such  men  was  not  to  be  treated  with  con* 
tempt,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  answered  the  end  proposed^ 
by  terrifying  some  of  the  most  active  informers,  and  inducing 
some  of  the  most  virulent  of  the  persecuting  curates  to  shift  their 
quarters;  it,  however,  proportionally  raised  the  fury  of  the 
council;  and  soon  after  the  murder  of  two  soldiers,  of  the  guard, 
by  persons  who  were  never  discovered,  produced  a  proclama* 
tion,  authorizing  a  general  massacre  of  the  party  to  whom 
the  declaration  was  attributed.  ^^  Any  person  who  owned 
or  did  not  disown  the  declaration  upon  oath,  whether  tfaey 
had  arms  or  not,  were  immediately  to  be  put  to  death,  in 
presence  of  two  witnesses;"  and  the  army  were  instructed  to 
carry  into  effect  this  inhuman  decree,  with  circumstances  of 
additional  barbarity;  they  were  authorized  to  call  courts,  and 
if  any  were  absent  after  being  summoned,  their  houses  wer€ 
to  be  burned,  and  their  goods  confiscated;  and  all  those 
above  twelve  years  of  age  in  the  families  of  sueh  as  were 
condemned,  or  executed,  were  to  be  seized,  and  sold  as  slaves 
to  the  plantations.  Nor  was  the  execution  inferior  to  tb^ 
spirit  of  their  sanguinary  orders,  and  the  emphatic  expression 
of  ^^  killing  time,"  used  by  the  peasantry .  to  diatingubh 
this  season  of  cruelty,  marks  its  peculiarity  and  extent,        ^^ 

Scenes  of  increasing  rigour  ushered  in  the  year  one  thoo* 
sand  six  hundred  and  eighty-five,  though  a  momentary  panae 
was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  king.  Ckarles,  when  be 
had  attained  the  highest  object  of  his  ambition,  tb  reign  willi«> 
out  the  intervention  of  parliament,  felt  that  he  bad  not.prof 
cured  the  enjoyment  he  sought  His  degradhig  dependaace 
upon  France  was  rendered  as  uneasy  as  k  was  impoittie,  bjr 
the  tardy  carelessness  with  which  his  royal  brother  paid . bin 
the  wages  of  his  infamy;  and  the  servile  -  flattery  niid^cAMef 
quious  attention  which  crowded  bb  bfotbev^f  levee%;C(MitJnaalcd 
with  the  solitarinesa  of  bis  o#n  €Ottrl,.drove  him  toatek 
amusement  in  his  women's  apanmeotli^  vbere  k^is  ;9aidutlie 
intrigues  and  insinuation  of  the. dntchesaoCPoettiMttlii^blMl 
awakened  symptoms  of  tenderntaato^  Monikio«lh^(|rhoM  itectoU 
was  projected,  and  which,. aclc<MMI|^. to* ibefftpMrttpcClbclfl^^ 
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was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  total  change  of  nie>a«r— ;  »Ai 

unpopular  ministers  were  to  be  dismissed  |  the  pHviieiiieM  ee- 

s^mbled ;  James  to  be  sent  to  Scotland ;  and  kin  uiajtety 

to  throw  himself  entirely  on  the  affiectiomi  of  hie 

subjects*     Whatever  truth  there  might  be  in  th 

a  sudden  stroke  of  apoplexy  put  an  end  to  all't 

and  carried  off  Charles,  at  the  age  of  fifty«foor«    -Hie  beothaiy 

who  was  maliciously  reported  to  have  hastened  hie  dcparUm^ 

more  certainly  endeavoured  to  render  it  oon8iftODt:--*4iO|MD» 

cured   Huddleston,  the   Roman    catholic   prieirt^   wkohal 

preserved  his  life  after  Worcester,  to  administer  tiie  hafcrilis 

of  that  religion,  and  introduced  him  as  liaTin^  new  tetpo^ 

fornl  a  gpreater  service  to  bis  majesty  than  he  did 

ing  to  save  his  soul !     The  Icing  was  rather  celider 

had  received  the  mass,  and  towards  evening,  with 

sadness,  he  desired  his  attendants  to  open  the 

ters,  ^  that  he  might  once  more  behold  the  liglitf'^ 

the  last  collected  sentence  he  uttered:  neztdejbtf 

without  a  struggle.  • .  -  ^.f  '  • 

Worthless  as  a  man,  Charles  wee  detestable  ne  • 
his  private  character  was  unadorned  by  may  mtd^ 
and  bis  public  conduct  possessed  not  even  die 
lief  of  splendid  crime.  Beneath  a  plausible  cztorkM4^ite 
selfish,  unfeeling,  faithless,  cruel,  and  revengefuL 
nature  for  which  he  was  praised  evaporated  amongf 
and  prostitutes,  and  his  good  breeding  was  mimmMf-^i^tt^tf 
ed  for  the  associates  of  his  pleasures :«— -when 
could  be  rude,  insulting,  and  vulgar;  when 
not  unfrequently  blasphemous  or  obscene.  He 
ronized  learning,  nor  encouraged  the  arts ;  nor  ie  Jrie 
associated  in  the  annals  of  Britain  with  any  nsefbl  €»# 
mental  institution.  For  his  government  of  SootleodjInMill 
be  diflScult  to  find  a  parallel,  except  in  the  wof«f  filMtaMiir 
the  worst  of  the  Cesars;  it  was  one  continued  eeCdf  WMHlW 
flagitious  tyranny,  unprincipled  and  nnspering  in  its^- 
insulting  and  more  than  usually  barbarous  m  its 
whose  delight  was  to  torture  and  to  punish  eflerte 
Tiled  and  pillaged  its  victims*  That  tlie  epieee|Mlta#^VhM 
of  church  government  should  have  been  the 
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authorizing  and  urging  on  the  atrocities  of  such  an  admiifis- 
tration,  is,  perh^ips,  no  great  matter  of  astonisbmentf'^finy 
religious  establishment  may  be  abused, — but  that  Scotti^hmeQ 
and  presbyterians  should  have  viewed  with  antipathy  an4 
horror  a  hierarchy  thus  distinguished  in  their  native  land)  is 
as  little  to  be  wondered  at. 

James  VII. 

Immediately  upon  the  decease  of  his  brother)  James  called 
the  privy  council,  and  assured  them  of  his  royal  intention  to 
defend  the  established  church,  and  as  he  would  never  depart 
from  his  own  just  prerogative,  he  would  go  as  £|r  as  finy  m9X^ 
in  preserving  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation.  Hi^ 
accession  was  announced  to  the  Scots  in  a  more  unambiguoui^ 
production.  A  proclamation  framed  at  London  was  published 
at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  on  the  tenth  of  February^  on9 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-five;  and  in  this  uncommoii 
document,  not  only  was  the  right  of  James  to  the  crown^  by 
lawful  and  undoubted  succession  and  descent  declared,  but 
his  supreme  sovereign  authority  acknowledged,  and  the  privy 
council,  with  the  concurrence  of  several  other  lords,  spiritml 
and  temporal,  barons  and  burges^e^  of  the  realm,  wit^ 
uplifted  hands,  made  oath  ^*  humbly  to  obey,  dutifully  and 
faithfully  to  serve,  maintain,  and  defend,  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  his  sacred  majesty,  as  their  only  righteous  king  ^d 
sovereign,  over -all  persons,  and  in  all  causes,  and  as  holding 
his  imperial  crown  from  God  alone.''  But  the  coronation  oath 
was  declined  by  James,  as  unnecessary,  or  lest  it  should  seen 
to  import,  that  he  in  any  manner  derived  his  power  from  the 
consent  of  the  people,  a  circumstance  which  was  afterwards 
employed  to  justify  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  against  him^ 
At  the  time,  however,  it  passed  unnoticed,  except  by  the 
Wanderers,  the  dominant  party  being  equally  servile  in  both 
kingdoms.  In  absolute  prostration  of  manly  sentiment,  the 
Scottish  nobles  and  officers  of  state  vied  with  the  English 
courtiers,  and  the  addresses  of  their  corporations,  at  the  head 
of  which  stood  Edinburgh,  might  have  borne  a  conquurison 
with  Oxford  itself. 
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No  change  of  any  consequence  took  piaoe-fe-  dw  ^dv^^-cr 
military  department,  only  Drumlonrig,  Qoa^mbevvyV^Milf 
having  been  sent  to  London  with  the  conncifa- ilinlgl i— hMihy 
letter  to  the  krng^  his  father,  with  the  coroiOiCMivfiddilghciF 
courtierS)  procured  the  recall  of  lord  LivmjgstDki^<liii 
Linlithgow's  son,  in  order  that  his  own  migbt  m 
6aptain  of  his  majesty's  body  guard.     An  indemnity  wai  {Mb* 
lished,  but  the  numerous  exceptions  rendered  it  mevdyflo  la 
form.   The  field  murders,  which  had  never  wholly  intemllled^ 
now  multiplied:  to  have  been  found  upon  the  rotfd  trilkfWMib 
in  their  possession,  or  discovered  in  the  act  of  pray^ry.wrgoi^l 
to,  or  coming  from  hearing  sermon,  were  e^idAe^rf 
to  convict  the  delinquents  of  treason,  or  if  tli^iV''i 
circumstances  were  deemed  scarcely  juttifiaUai'fJtroHMll  if 
condemnation,  the  oaths  were  tendered,  and  'tlMt 
punished  by  instant  death,  sometimes  with,  and  6 
the  mock  formality  of  calling  a  military  jury;  nor  4idM 
escape — in  Wigtonshire,  a  woman  of' sixty,  «ild*  d^igjUndf 
eighteen,  were  drowned  for  this  negative  crime.    TbcSiMMHRb 
of  barbarous  outrage  on  record  are  toonumerow  tb<lteUMl 
here,  and  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  in  ft  cemotty*  WhUfJliM 
execution  of  injurious  and  contradictory iawtf^ilA«tlrdUliiili 
council,  were  intrusted  to  a  soldiery  eomposaA  of  {ttifakil . 
worthless  class  of  the  community,  and  cdmamttdttdi  Apttfl 
who  considered  themselves  loyal  in  proportion  as- Hllq^AMI 
outrageous,  unmerciful,  and  profane,  that  nakiy'^  ^kw^tf^tfi 
most  horrible  description  were  perpetrated,  of  wbkii 
remains.    The  names,  however,  of  Orierson  of  Lag$^ 
of  Meldruih,  Johnston  of  Westerraw,  Dongla^'QdMMl4nfk 
brother,  and  above  all,  Graham  of  Claverhouse^ 
handed  down  to  execration  for  their  cdd-blood0d>di 
of  unarmed  unresisting  individuals.  '•.    ^v/<iii|M|(| 

Before  assembling  the  English  parliament,  Jajnan^m^fedtAf 
to  present  them  with  an  example  of  dutiful  obed{tiMMydiMrip 
the  Scottish  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  eariy  H  AptM^Kt/iA 
appointed  Queensberry,  whom  he  bad  summoiMM  H 
to  receive  instructions,  to  act  as  commissioner  t'ia 
be  informed  them  of  the  honour  he  Iwui^dboe'tbiM^lkdl 
expected  their  compliance,  more  as  a  mcans^^i 
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iwn  safety,  than  of  extending  bis  prerogative,  and  recom- 
nendeil  "  that  nothing  should  be  wantutg  to  secure  tbemselves 
rotn  the  outrage  and  violence  of  the  fanatics  in  time  coming." 

The  topics  of  his  majesty's  letter,  were  enlarged  upon  by 
he  commissioner  and  chancellor ;  nor  was  their  adulatioD  to 
he  prince,  more  extraTogant}  than  their  invectives  against 
he  presbyterians,  "  desperate,  fanatical,  and  irreconcilsble 
rretcbes,  of  such  monstrous  principles  and  practices,  as  past 
ges  never  heard,  nor  those  to  come  will  hardly  believe."  The 
ommissioner  was  particularly  earnest  in  assuring  his  auditors 
f  the  king's  princely  resolution,  "  to  maintain  the  religion  and 
overnment  of  the  church,  as  established  by  law,  of  bis  great 
are  for  the  persons  and  concerns  of  the  regular  clergy,  and 
f  his  royal  desire  to  encourage  trade,  and  promote  whatever 
ould  conduce  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  his  ancient 
ingdom ;"  in  return,  he  on  ly  asked  them  for  "  the  extirpation 
f  the  fanatical  party,"  to  assert  the  rights  and  prerogatives  oE 
le  crown,  to  establish  the  revenue  as  amply  upon  his  present 
tajesty,  as  it  was  enjoyed  by  the  late  "incomparable"  king. 

As  every  nonconformist  was  excluded  by  the  test,  this 
isembly  presented  a  model  of  an  episcopaliim  parliament,  in 
le  purest  excellence  it  ever  attained  in  Scotland,  and  forms 
1  admirable  contrast  to  that  of  1649,  which  has  ever  been, 
^teemed  the  fairest  exemplar  of  piesbyterial  legislation.  la, 
leir  answer  of  condolence  and  congratulation,  they  informed 
s  majesty,  that  they  lamented  the  death  of  their  excellent 
onarch,  with  ail  the  degrees  of  grief  consistent  with  their 
■eat  joy,  for  the  accession  of  a  prince,  who  not  only  contained, 
it  secured  the  happiness,  which  his  wisdom,  justice,  and 
emency  had  procured;  and  promised  to  be  so  exemplariljr 
yal,  as  to  raise  his  honour  and  greatness  to  the  iilmost  of 
eir  power,  and  "  not  to  leave  any  thing  undone  for  the. 
uirpating  all  fanaticism;"  nor  did  their  subsequent  pio- 
edings  dishonour  their  loyal  commencement.  After  an 
troductory  act  confirming  "  all  the  acts  and  statutes  formerly 
issed  for  the  security  and  freedom  of  the  true  church  of 
od,  and  the  protestant  religion,"  "  they  declared  to  the  world 
eir  abhorrence  of  alt  principles  derogatory  to  the  king's 
cred,  supreme,  sovereign,  absolute  power,  and  authority, 
VOL.  IV.  i  a 
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which  none,"  «Dch  is  their  language,  "  whether  penptu  m 
collective  bodies  cu)  participate  o^  in  onj  manner  of  wmf,  m 
upon  any  pretext,  but  in  dependance  on  him,  and  byeoM* 
mission  from  him,"  renewed  "their  hearty  and  natte-aftr 
of  their  Uvea  and  fortunes,  *'  placed  Rt  hia  di^raeal,  ike^aUi 
male  popalation  between  lixteen  and  sixty,  aitaed  maipi^ 
vided,  and  annexed  the  excise  for  ever  to  tbe  cr*«rv.  ;  jBHb 
were  passed  to  legalise  by  ex  poM  fiiclo  taaatnaatm,  Ae  Bot 
severe  and  unjustifiable  acts  of  the  privy  council,  and  tin 
not  less  iniquitous  sentences  of  the  court  of  justiciarv-  Aa' 
ample,  unqnali&ed  indemnity  was  voted  for  all  the  officers  of^ 
the  crown,  civil  or  military,  for  all  the  violences  ihev  bsA' 
committed,  while  they  were  authorized  to  new  and  enormow. 
stretches  of  their  already  exorbitant  powers.  Bt  other  actt, 
the  legal  definition  of  treason  Vas  extended  ;  the  puntKhroent 
of  death,  and  confiscation  were  already  the  consequence*  of 
being  detected  preaching  the  gospel  in  tb«  fields.  Hearinfi 
was  now  subjected,  to  the  like  penalty,  expouotling  ihar, 
scriptures,  or  worshipping  God  in  a  privnic  house,  if  tho* 
were  five  persons  more  than  the  members  of  the  family; 
present,  was  also  included,  and  the  minister's  doom  was  tW 
gibbet.  To  acknowledge  the  obligation  uf  the  covenwtoil. 
or  write  in  their  defence,  was  capital^  while  the  test  «r|*, 
enforced  under  arbitrary  pecuniary  mulcts  e  next  followed  tb* 
forfeiture  of'Sir  Patrick  Hume,  lord  Melville,  Priugle  if^ 
Torwoodlee,  Stewart  of  Coltness,  Fletcher  of  Saltoii,  aedt] 
several  other  gentlemen,  implicated  in  the  lute  conspimcylE 
and  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  injustice  towards  Cessnock,  hfi 
and  his  son  were  brought  before  parliament.  Knowing  thr 
hopelessness  of  attempting  any  defence,  tfacy  threw  themselvtti 
on  the  royal  mercy,  and  were  in  consequence  only  depriv^jlj 
of  their  estates,  and  sent  to  the  Bass.  'A 

Tlie  annexation  of  the  forfeitures  for  ever  to  the  cnmH 
appears  to  have  alarmed  the  ruling  party  themselves,  aaC 
originated  a  measure  to  obtain  obliquely,  that  security  Sm 
their  estates,  from  the  rapacity  of  future  servants  of  the  crx>wttf 
"  To  save  themselves  from  ruin,"  a  late  historian  observe^ 
"  they  sought  an  indirect  expedient  to  elude  the  iniquitoW 
Iliws   and   corrupt   practices,   they   were   loo   depeiulaiil  ^ 
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'eject  or  to  resist.  Entails  had  been  already  introduced  in  a 
ew  instances,  but  were  reprobated,  as  repugnant  to  the 
renins  of  liie  laws.  Corruption  of  blood,  which  obstructs  the 
course  of  succession,  was  a  penalty  never  incurred  as  the 
xinsequence  of  attainder,  unless  it  were  inflicted  by  an  act  of 
lishabiiitation ;  and  the  estates  relying  secretly  on  the  maxim, 
.hat  nothing  more  could  be  forfeited,  than  the  person  atuinted 
ffas  entitled  to  alienate — passed  an  act  by  which  lands  might 
K  entailed  to  posterity,  and  the  rights  of  an  endless  series  of 
heirs,  be  reduced  almost  to  an  usufructuary  interest  during 
;heir  lives."  Under  pretext  of  securing  their  estates  from 
ilienation  for  debts,  the  nobility  undoubtedly  expected  to 
preserve  their  families,  in  the  event  of  an  attainder,  from'  the 
forfeiture  of  more  than  the  life-rent  interest,  or  escheat  of  an 
heir.  The  commissioner  consented  to  the  act,  to  perpetuate 
his  own  acquisitions  to  his  family,  and  from  the  tyranny  of 
James  entails  were  introduced  into  Scotland,  when  the  reign 
of  the  feudal  system  had  almost  expired.  But  as  tf  to  per- 
petuate the  villanous  morality  of  the  times,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  estates  of  the  noble  families,  the  just  claims  of 
the  honest  creditors  were  legally  set  aside. 

While  this  base  abjfict  assemblage  were  rivettlng  as  far  as 
in  their  power  the  fetters  of  the  country,  the  exiles  rendered 
hopeless  of  any  change  by  the  death  of  Charles,  were  con- 
certing the  means  for  relieving  their  afflicted  country  by 
force  of  arms,  but  accounts  of  the  preparations  going  forward 
in  Holland,  had  reached  Scotland  early  iu  spring,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  defeat  aTiy  such  attempt;  the  strengths 
in  Argyleshire  were  dismantled,  the  chief  heritors,  summoned 
to  Edinburgh,  were  detained  ns  hostages,  and  the  others 
ordered  to  find  security  for  their  good  behaviour.  When 
the  news  of  the  sailirpof  the  expedition  arrived,  ail  the  relatives 
of  the  leaders  were  imprisoned,  and  nil  the  prisoners  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital  were  marched  to  Dunnolter 
castle,  where  numbers  of  both  sexes,  confined  together  in  a 
loathsome  dungeon,  perished  by  disease,  contracted  by  want  of 
the  common  necessaries  of  life  and  the  means  of  cleanliness. 

Argyle  left  Vlie  on  the  2d  of  May,  and  in  three  days 
reached    Orkney,   where,    unfortunately    his   secretary   and 
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physician  having  gone  on  shore  at  Kirkwall^  Jbr  wlwt 

it  is  difficult  to  ascertain^  were  seized  by  the  bislKypt  apd 

to  Edinburgh  with  certain  accounts  of  the  esteefttjf  dw 

mament  and  the  direction  of  its  course.     The 

consequence  alarmed  and  prepared^  but  the  conii 

of  the  invaders  with  the  sufferers  at  home  had 

feet  that  no  co-c^ration  could  be  reasonably 

perhaps  was  the  worst  feature  in  the  whole»  diiaap<i9Mi  hii 

already  broken  out  among  the  leaders  bdEbre  they  liftt  Hot* 

land;  there  was  among  them  no  commanding  ittindf  mad.m 

well  digested  plan  concerted,  which  possested  tbeir 

and  concurrence.  '    -   .^>.•. 

Having  landed  his  son  to  rear  the  fiery  cfoa8»  Jm 
Campbelton,  where  he  published  hi$  dedlantiaii»'  v 
duced  no  e£fect  upon  the  inhabitants,  but 
cided  difference  as  to  the  mode  of  their  fatnre-Aj 
between  the  earl  and  his  companions.    Sir  P^itric||LwQpiii% 
and  Sir  John  Cochrane,  from  the  enconragiDg.eqoouai^  ,1^1 
had  received,  were  for  proceeding  to  the  Lawlia|id%'Cqia|B|ii% 
as  they  alleged  the  people  there  would  engage  tromi  e|fajAw 
to  the  cause,  whereas  the  Highlanders  .would  eolyr  beAidpml 
to  follow  from  attachment  to  their  chief;  but  Argyle:edjlM)M^it 
his  own  predilection  for  the  mountaiDS,  expectinij;  ^tl^|W;|>  ip 
accession  of  strength  that  would  enable  him  to  jdnefwpdf^HpJ!^ 
overpowering  effect  into  the  low  country,  and  thoiij^,dM||W|| 
in  his  expectations,  hesitated  and  lingered  in  F''**jrTyit>ll  0t 
government  forces  under  Athole,  Gordon,  and  I)iinj)|f|ftB|| 
had  cut  him  off  from  all  communication  with  the  dM||pp||||| 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  prevented  his  advanoe^  waAfn^ 
his  escape.     His  military  stores  and  slupping  fell  'kyjhef i|f 
hands  of  some  English  frigates,  who,  after  taking  poppf|||p| 
of  the  castle  of  Ellingreg,  where  they  had  been  fdaof^  $ig 
safety,  proceeded  to  blockade  the  mouth  of  the  C3yd«»  ;  limji 
now  determined  to  fight  the  enemy  whereVer  WmnMi^IiI 
them,  and  attempt  at  least,  by  one  desperate  efibrt^  to 
himself  from  the  toils,  but  his  officers  <^posed:  he 
posed  to  march  to  Glasgow;  and  after  having  qpent  ftrer^WMlli 
in  wretched  disunion,  the  hapless  remains  of  tlfe^iUrljplilt 
expedition,  crossed  the  water  of  Leven  at  nighti  |jlQii4^||MM 
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three  mileii  above  Dumbarton;  next  night  it  was  agreed  in  s 
council  of  war  to  ay  to  attempt  passing  the  enemy,  but  mis- 
led by  their  guides,  they  waiidered  among  the  moors,  lost 
their  baggage  in  moriuses,  and  next  morning  when  they  en- 
deavoured to  collect  at  Kilpatrick,  they  could  not  Oiuster 
more  than  five  hundred  men ;  every  hope  of  success  being 
sow  at  an  end,  the  parly  separated.  Argyle  in  the  disguise 
of  a  countryman  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  at  the  ford 
of  InchauDon,  when  falling,  the  exclamation,  "  unfortunate 
Argyle !"  discovered  his  rank,  and  awakened  the  sympathy 
of  his  captors,  who  regretted,  but  durst  not  release  him.  He 
was  conducted  with  every  circumstance  of  studied  ignominy 
to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  after  being  examined  under 
a  threat  of  torture  by  the  privy  council,  was  by  order  of  the 
king  executed  within  three  days,  and  to  prevent  any  delay> 
he  underwent  nu  new  trial,  but  sufiered  on  the  former  sen- 
tence. 

Sir  Patrick  Hume,  Sir  John  Cochrane,  and  a  small  com- 
pany crossed  the  Clyde  at  Erskine  Hoase,  the  owner  of 
which  bad  prepared  a  refreshment  for  the  king's  troops,  of 
which  they  very  opportunely  reaped  the  advantage]  they  were 
however,  quickly  pursued  by  the  niililia,  with  whom  they  had 
a  smart  engagement,  and  gave  them  a  ^ea^ouabie  check  be- 
fore they  dispersed.  Sir  Patrick  Hume  escaped  to  Holland, 
to  return  again  in  more  propitious  times;  Sir  John  Cochrane 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  London.  RumbuUi,  au 
Englibbman,  one  of  ihe  Rye-house  conspirators,  and  Aicher, 
a  clergyman,  who  were  both  wounded,  were  executed;  yet 
the  blood  shed  on  account  of  the  inva!>ioQ  was  by  no  means 
in  proportion  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from  so 
sanguinary  a  government.  But  Atliole  indulged  his  private 
revenge  on  the  vassals  of  Argyle,  and  even  purposed  to  hang 
his  son,  when  sick  of  a  fever,  at  Inveraray  castle  gate. 

Monmouth's  attempt  was  still  more  unfortunate  than  that  of 
Argyle,  but  the  executions  which  followed  filled  England 
with  horror,  and  from  the  defeat  of  these  two  premature  and 
ill>conducted  enlerpiiscs,  may  be  dated  the  commeiitemeHt  of 
James'  downfall.  Considering  himself  now  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  either  cuution  or  concealment,  he  pushed  forward 
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his  measures  with  a  precipitancy  which  united  agaimt  Jwbi 

men  of  ail  ranlcs,  and   of  every  profession,  who  wvn.BBi 

prepared  at  once  to  surrender  their  freedom^  and  aaeriftos 

their  religion.     Scotland  seemed  entirely  subseryicpt  to  Ui 

willy  but  a  spirit  of  resistance  was  brooding,^  wfatdtthe 

king  had  little  suspicion;  and  the  scenes  taking;   play  ii 

France,  in  consequence  of  the   revocaupn  of  Am   editt^^ 

Nantz,  which  made  Europe  resound  with  tales  of  liorMr  aad 

bloody  for  which  we  hardly  find  a  parallel  in-  tlM^  j«m  tf 

anarchy  and  terror  thai  signalized  the  philoaophical-  fitnii 

tion,  gave  renovated  strength  to  all  the  jealonqr  andr  ^nid 

with  which  the  nation  had  ever  viewed  the  airifiwidafiiy  of 

popery.     The  English  parliament  which  kad-refbaad  to  ht 

subservient  to  the  king,  in  overturning  the  aecinriliQa4Bf  iIm 

protestant  faith,  was  dissolved  in  anger,  and  a 

was  again  summoned  to  show  a  new.example.of 

but  previous  to  its  meeting  the  administration 

entirely  in  the  hands  of  papists,  at  the  head  of  wliid^  ii 

Perth,  Melfort  his  brother,  and  Moray,  three 

to  popery;   and  Queensberry  was  turned,  oat  of « 'Aflbba  la 

lament  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  country  in  vmb,  neJie^wM 

not  also  desert  his  religion.     Crowds  of  priests  fioehsA  M 

Scotland ;  a  college  of  Jesuits  was^  planted  in  Holjras^ 

the  chapel  was  appropriated  to  their  use;  .and 

had  testified  rather  rudely  their  detestalaon.  of 

suiting  those  who  attended  it,  two  were  execnted^.MiAv 

were  publicly  whipped  through  the  Canongate.       ..lU^l^fu 

These  proceedings  caused  no  small  sensation,  nnd 
copalians  began  to  perceive  that,  however,  pleaiMiit  teifiimi 
presbyterian  conscience,  it  might  by  no  meam  .be.Foqfiplh 
agreeable  to  have  the  same  method  of  persasiioa 
towards  themselves.  When  the  parliament,  the  last' 
ever  called,  met  [April  29th,  1686,]  his  majestyV 
commended,  and  Moray  his  commissioner  enfoi^sed^iii^ 
of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman  catholic^ ; .  ^mfrls'tifc 
astonishment,  instead  of  as  formerly  echoing  the  nmL 
ments,  they  replied  **  they  would  take  the 
serious  and  dutiful  consideration,  and  go 
therein  as  their  conscience  would  allow ;"  nor 
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nf  Treo  trade  with  England,  or  of  the  king's  faTODfT  iriduce 
them  lo  go  further,  and  after  a  protracted  session,  they  too 
were  pa!:sionateljr  dismissed.  What  the  parliament  refused, 
ttie  king  by  his  royal  prerogative  granted;  by  his  dispensing 
pnwerhe  forbade  theexecutionofall  the  laws  against  the  Roman 
catholics,  to  whom  he  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  in  secret,  and  the  royal  chapel  for  its  public  cele- 
bration. To  render  this  more  palatable,  he  granted  a  partial 
indulgence  to  the  moderate  presbyterians  and  quakers,  which, 
without  satiiifying  them,  enraged  the  episcopalians,  and' be 
afterwards  found  it  expedient  to  issue  a  free  indulgence  for 
all  nonconformists,  and  repeal  by  bis  own  absolute  preroga- 
tive the  sanguinary  laws  by  which  they  had  been  so  long  op- 
pressed. But  the  object  was  too  evident  to  excite  much  gra- 
titude, for  the  Cameronians  were  still  the  objects  of  James' 
unmitigated  hatred,  and  R«nwick,  one  of  their  ministers, 
nnd  the  Inst  of  the  martyrs,  was  executed  the  very  year  of  the 
revolution.  While  the  moderate  presbyterians,  however, 
availed  themselves  of  their  precarious  liberty,  they  anxiously 
looked  forward  to  some  better  order  of  thing*  by  which  lis 
continuance  might  be  ensured;  even  those  who  consented  to 
thank  his  majesty  for  his  favour,  expressed  no  approbation  ol' 
the  power  from  whence  it  originated,  which  they  as  little  ap- 
proved of  as  the  cause;  but  they  improved  their  breathing 
time  in  strengthening  their  interests,  and  the  return  of  the 
exiled  ministers  from  Holland  brought  intimations,  if  not 
positive  assurances,  of  the  sympathy  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
in  their  sufferings,  his  suspicions  of  the  present  temporary 
cnim,  nnd  his  willingness  to  assist  in  restoring  the  constitu- 
tion, and  eslnblishing  the  liberty  of  the  country. 

Both  kingdoms  were  in  a  state  of  ominous  sullen  (]uielude, 
when  the  resistance  of  the  ICnglisli  bishops,  as  grateful  as  nn- 
lookcd  for,  occurred,  nnd  the  trial  of  seven  of  their  number 
hiistcned  the  crisis.  But  the  birth  of  n  son,  the  object  of  pil- 
grimngc^i  and  vows,  which  .liimes  considered  as  fixing  the  sta- 
bility of  his  throne,  eifectually  subverted  it.  While  the  king 
remained  without  male  heirs,  the  people  appeared  inclined  to 
wait  for  the  peaceable  succession  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  nnd 
he  did  not  appear  willing  to  sacrifice  the  certain  prospect,  for 
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any  doubtful  or  premature  attempt;  bat  that  prmpmot^  htkl§ 
destroyed,  and  the  times  peculiarly  fliTOorabk^  WjlfiHPy 
bad  long  carried  on  a  cautious,  though  indmate 
with  the  malecontents,  determined  to  embrace  the 
of  rescuing  Britain  from  a  popish  tyranDy,  and  m 
subservience  to  the  designs  of  France.     So  pmde^^ 
had  been  the  conduct  of  the  prince^  aided  Iqf  the-  mpohil 
situation  of  Europe,  and  so  infatuated  bad  Jmwem  hpn^itaal 
only  in  his  measures,  but  in  his  confidential  servaiit%  .4bit-  As 
first  certain  intelligence  of  the  expedition  deadnad  tVi^db* 
throne  him,  came  as  unexpectedly  upon  him  as  nthnndil^oit 
On  the  19th  of  October,  1688,  William,  prince  of.  Qtm§% 
set  sail  from  Helvoetsluys.    His  fleet  ooosbted  of  auUf^tm 
ships  of  war,  and  more  than  five  hundred  traaqponii  €tfnf^ 
ing  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  troops,  with  apnra,  amaAr 
twenty  thousand  men.    At  sunset,  a  dreadfiil  hiirff]osuMr«|lD|% 
and  the  horrors  of  the  tempest  were  augmoitcd  lij  lliij^nfc 
ness  of  the  night,  the  terrors  of  a  lee-shorc^  tbe  7— rirsr.tf 
the  vessels,  and  the  crowd  of  landsmen.    In  a  frvr  Ii9fi%j|t 
whole  fleet  was  dispersed,  and  when  mMiing  d^wui^d^mtmfiit 
two  ships  could  be  seen  in  company*  after  vaioly 
with  the  storm.    On  the  third  day,  tbe  prince 
with  only  four  ships  of  war  and  forty  timnsportt;  ]Htt.ji|.§% 
days  the  armament  re-assembled,  and  the  damages  befa^^pUb 
repaired,  William  finally  left  the  shores  of  Holku|id»  rf|%)ilV 
1st  of  November,  with  a  fair  wind,  amid  the  sooade  of  ^^MW 
mufflc,  the  thundering  of  artillery,  and  accompanied,  ijy; lb 
benedictions  and  hopes  of  his  countrymen.    WhiUi  iliiii.|jli|ilil| 
fleet  lay  windbound  at  Harwich,  the  Dutch,  withva  .Mppqif 
easterly  breeze,  passed  through  the  straiu  of  Doimry  la.xdn 
view  of  both  coasts,  covered  with  innumerable  spertatew^^jste 
gazed  with  aston'ishment  and  awe  at  the  imposing  gnqidcnc^f 
the  spectacle.     Sabbath,  the  fourth,  and  his  birthjlm,^  :4f| 
prince  spent  in  devotion.     On  the  fifth,  the  anniYeraiiy  eCt||M 
gunpowder  plot,  he  landed  safely  at  Torbay»  and  oideiafK.4p(l 
day  to  be  spent  as  a  day  of  thanb^ving  thnoughoati  4p^llNli 
and  army.    James,  who  had  received  the  tidinga.ciff 
and  dispersion  of  the  fleet  as  a  message  from 
the  expedition  actually  landed,  spent  only  a  fea;  digp^{n||Bailf 
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lanimous  irresolution,  till  deserted  by  all  upon  whom  he  relied, 
he  himself  in  despair  fled  to  France,  and  left  his  throne  with- 
out a  struggle  to  his  opponent     Under  the  influence  of  his 
first  alarm,  James,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  * 
had  ordered  the  march  of  all  the  Scottish  troops  to  join  his 
English  array,   and  with  the  departure  of  the  military,  the 
authority  of  the  privy  council  ceased.     The  declaration  of  the 
prince  for   Scotland  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  pro- 
claimed  at   Irvine,    Ayr,  and   Glasgow,   and   the   revolution 
effected  with  a  celerity  that  appeared  to  deprive  the  members 
of  the  late  government  of  all  power  of  action.     An  alarm  pol- 
itically spread,  that  the  Irish  had  landed  and  commenced  a 
massacre  of  the  protestants,  was  the  signal  for  the  presbyterians 
appearing  in  arms,  who,  finding  no  foreign  enemy,  wreaked 
their  vengeance  on  their  domestic  tyrants;  but  it  afibrds  matter 
of  high  praise,  that  in  the  hour  of  triumph  and  retaliation, 
though  the  episcopalian  clergy  were  insulted,  strip]>ed  of  their 
gowns  and  expelled  from  their  cures,  not  one  of  them  was  put  to 
death.     The  Roman  catholic  counsellors,  terrified  at  the  over- 
turn, quitted  their  posts,  and  the  administration  devolved  for  the 
time  upon  the  inferior  officers   of  state,  as   all   the   leading 
members  of  all  the  parties  had  flocked  to  England  to  watch 
over  their  separate  interests. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  London,  [January 
10th,  1689,]  of  which  the  duke  of  Hamilton  was  president,  aa 
address  was  signed  and  presented  by  that  nobleman  and  eighty 
gentlemen,  requesting  the  prince  of  Orange  to  assume  the 
government  and  summon  a  convention  of  estates,  which,  m 
order  that  the  settlement  in  England  might  be  first  completed, 
was  fixed  for  the  16th  of  March.  With  this  he  complied,  and 
the  interval  was  actively  employed  in  preparation  by  the 
parties.  As  none  but  papists  were'excluded  from  their  legal 
vote,  and  the  election  of  the  burghs  was  by  a  poll  of  the  free- 
men, the  presbyterians  secured  a  majority  for  William,  though 
a  number  of  the  nobility  and  the  whole  of  the  bishops '  still 

r  •  • 

■  \  .  ,  ■-',»• 

*  They  proposed  by  a  junction  with  the  militia  und  detachments  from  %\\o 
Highlands,  to  have  kept  an  effective  army  of  thirteen  thousand  men  oil  the 
border,  to  overawe  the  country,  and  afford  a  point  of  retreat  for  ^e  rbyaliitf , 
in  case  of  disaster. — King  James'  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p«  387.  ,'   .d 
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clung  to  the  cause  of  the  fagitire  roononsli.     llMgr 

upon  the  duke  of  Cvordon,  who  retuned  tho  OBflllo  of 

burgh,   united  with  Graham  of  ClaverliDaae^ 

Dundee,  who  had  introduced  into  the  town  •  ttiip 

being  able  to  intimidate  or  dklodge  tiie  oowfontlott.    IMl 

opponents  relied  upon  the  more  aealous  aid  of  the 

fbr  piotecUon.     When  the  eonTentkm  niet»  fhcir 

Hamilton,  as  preendent,  decided  the  superiority  of  tko 

teriens,  and  Dundee  retired  in  disgett,  proposing  tO' 

separate  meeting  of  the  late  kiog^s  friendsi    Ob 

oMile  he  halted,  and  had  a  conference  with  tkm 

postem-^ate,  iVon  which  the  presbyteriaas 

hostile  assault,  ordered  the  militia  to  be  emboiMaily 

vnder  proper  officers;   the  Cameronians  ti^  a 

Kgiment  of  eight  hundred  men,  Argyle  bwnight 

janders;  and  the  arrival  of  three  regimentsof 

been  in  the  Dntdi  service,  under  goieral  Mneiiiy^ 

aecured  the  convention. 

Two  letters,  from  James  and  William,  were  Aom 
the  first  was^laid  aside,  while  they  adLBoiriedgod  h^m 
answer  to  the  prince,  their  sense  of  their 
proceeded  to  vote,  ^  Thai  James  VII.  baiag  o 
papist,  did  assume  the  royal  power,  and  acted 
ever  taking  the  oath  requir^  by  law,  and  hodf  hf 
of  evil  and  wicked  counsellors,  invaded  the 
stitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  altered  it  from  o  logdl 
monarchy,  to  an  arbitrary  despotic  power,  and  both 
the  same,  to  the  subversion  of  the  protestant  mUflloa,  pad  fk$ 
violation  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdcMD^ 
he  ibrfeuUed  hb  right  to  the  crown,  and  hia  thi 
become  vacant.*^  They  next  resolved  to  lender  tbo 
William  and  Mary,  embodying  as  a  oonstitolioiiol 
tiieir  claim  of  rights.  In  this  memorable 
asserted,  ^  That  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
papist  eoold  ascend  the  throne.  That  wSL 
assuming  an  absolute  power  to  suspend  or  dispooao  vri||i'|pM 
laws,  were  illegal*  That  the  measures  cimplof  ed  to 
popery,  the  imposing  of  hoods  or  oatbs»  aod 
money  without  the  authority  of  parliameot, 
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law.  That  it  was  illegal  to  iovest  the  officer*  of  tbc  Utny  with 
judicial  powers;  u>  inflict  death  without  trial,  jury,  or  record} 
to  exnct  exorbitaot  &aeB  or  bftil;  to  imprison  without  expresiing 
the  reason,  or  to  delay  the  trial  i  to  prosecute  and  procoM 
the  forfeiture  of  persons^  upon  stretches  of  old  and  ebaoleta 
Uws;  to  Qomioate  the  magistrates  wid  CfMamso  council  of 
burghs;  to  dictate  the  proceeding  of  courts  of  justice;  td 
employ  torture  without  evidence  in  ordinary  erintes,  or  to 
oblige  the  subjects  to  accuse,  or  to  swear  agsinat  tbemsdTea] 
to  garrison  private  houses,  and  to  introduce  an  bAstile  araji 
into  the  country  to  live  tjL  free  quarters  kk  profound  peace  J 
that  it  was  illegal  to  consider  persons  as  guilty  of  treason^  fov 
refusing  to  discover  their  private  senliments  respecting  the 
treasonable  doctrines  or  acuods  of  others.  Prelacy  and  pva- 
cedence  in  ecclesiastical  c^&ce»  wete  dfldarod  to  be  repugilant 
to  the  geuius  of  the  nation,,  and  an  insupportable  griavaflas 
which  ought  to  be  abtdisbed.  The  right*  td  appeal  t»  paiw 
liament,  and  of  potion  to  the  tbrDn%  were  imconditionBlLy 
asserted ;  frequent  parliaments  were  denamled,  and  ibeas 
articles  the  estates  asserted  and  cballengBd*  aa  their  uadoafated 
rights,  against  whicb  no  declaration  or  precedent  oagbt  ta 
operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people."  Tke  committee  of 
articles,  the  act  of  (u^emacy,  and  the  vcguJation  of  the 
popular  representation,  were  grievances  resened  So*  the  ooo- 
fcideration  of  parliamsDU 

On  the  eleventh  of  Aptil,  oae  tfiOHMUid  six  knndred  Mi 
eighty-nine, 
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were  proclaimed,  and  Argyle,  Su  Janes  Montgaaeiy,  ood 
Sir  Jolin  Dab-ymple,  sent  to  London^  to  ptcseat  them  wJtK 

tbe  Scottish  crown,  and  administer  the  coronation  oath.  To 
the  claim  of  rights,  and  the  redreiM  of  grievances,  the  Icing 
made  no  objection;  but  be  hesitated  about  subscribing  tbe 
oath,  which  enjoined  the  "rootingout  of  heretics,"  tillaasaeea^ 
that  it  iJid  not  bind  hia  to  persecute.  The  new  administration 
was  formed  of  those  v/ii9  bad  promoted  the  revolution,  yet 
not  exchisively  of  presbyterians.     7'he  duke  of  Hamilton  was 
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appointed  commissioner,  and  the  earl  of  Crawford 

of  the  parliament,  lord  Melville  sole  secrttaiy,  of  slate.    TW, 

presidency  of  the  court  of  session,  was  given  to  Sir 

Dalrymple,  created  viscount  Stair,  and  the  lord 

to  his  son,  Sir  John;  but  the  confidence  of  WilUaa 
chiefly  enjoyed  by  his  chaplain,  Carstairs,  by  "^ 
he  generally  managed  the  afiairs  of  Scotland*  •  Followi^§>Ad 
example  of  England,  the  convention  was  tnuumnfted  jnlto* 
parliament,  which  retaining  its  power  during  die  whola  tmgpt 
presented  in  its  turn,  a  precedent  for  the  prolobgatioQ  of  4m^ 
[British,]  from  three  to  seven  years'  duration.  Its'pRiOBidiip 
were  tumultuous,  the  king  not  being  able  to  gnlSfy^-hf 
employing,  all  who  had  pretensions.  The  adberoDts 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Jacobites,  conrted  the 
of  the  discontented,  and  endeavoured  to  thwart  the 
of  government,  by  their  vexatious  opposition,  aa.wdl^aatft 
overturn  it  by  their  secret  plots ;  while  Dundee^  aaiakm  e( 
the  fame  of  Montrose,  excited  in  the  HigUaada  i| 
dangerous  insurrection. 

Intercepted  letters  from  lord  Melfort,  promiuDg 

from  Ireland,  discovered  his  plan,  and  the  mercili 

that  was  projected.     The  Highlanders  were  easily  iiidiieediJ|» 

join  his  standard,  by  the  hopes  of  plunder^  whidi  thoyai 

sooner  obtained,  than  with  the  flckleness  of  aavagea^  day 

deserted  to  their  mountains,  to  enjoy,  or   secure.    -AkMa 

almost,  in  the  wilds  of  Lochaber, .  he  was  joined  fay  Ana 

hundred  Irish  recruits,  and  bis  former  soldiers,  disbetdettli 

of  their  spoil,  returned  to  join  in  a  new  expedition.     Hasten&ig 

to  relieve  the  castle  of  Blair,  which  held  out  against  loid 

Murray,  Athole's  son,  he  learned  the  advance  <^  Maekay  finosi 

Dunkeld,  with  3000  foot  and  two  troops  of  horse^  and  airailtfl 

his  approach  upon  an  eminence,  beyond  the.  pass  of  KStf^ 

cranky,  with  2,500  men.     Maekay,  as  he  emerged  fittn  Ab 

defile,  drew  up  his  army  in  a  single  line,  three 

without  any  reserve.     Dundee  ranged  his  forces  in 

columns,  according  to  their  clans.     Within  an  boor  of- 

[27th  July,]  the  Highlanders  descended  to  the  aQad^- 

having  sustained  bravely  the  enemies'  fire,  retofmad  il^- 

threw  away  their  muskets,  and  breaking  foriously- 
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their  line  with  broadsword  and  targe,  threw  them  into  instant 
and  irretrievable  confusion.  Dundee  charged  at  the  head  of 
the  few  horse  he  had,  and  Dunfermline,  who  acted  as  a 
volunteer,  captured  the  cannon.  The  English  horse  were  the 
first  who  run,  when  Mackay,  thus  deserted,  passed  to  the 
right,  to  attempt  securing,  by  an  orderly  retreat,  such  of  his 
regiments  as  remained  unbroken ;  while  Dundee  perceiving  the 
rout,  rode  up  to  lead  on  the  Macdonalds  to  complete  the 
victory ;  but  when  in  the  act  of  pointing  out  the  way,  a  random 
shot  struck  him  through  an  opening  in  his  armour,  and  he  was 
carried  mortally  wounded  from  the  field.  i 

The  death  of  the  victorious  leader  saved  the  defeated  from 
entire  destruction,  of  whom,  notwithstanding,  two  thousand 
were  killed  or  taken.  While  the  Highlanders  were  engaged 
in  plundering  the  baggage,  Mackay  escaped,  and  was  able,  in  a 
few  days,  to  surprise  a  detachment  at  Perth.  Cannon,  an 
Irishman,  who  succeeded  Dundee,  was  unequal  to  the  command. 
Afraid  of  the  cavalry,  he  sought  refuge  among  the  hills,  while 
his  opponent  was  equally  unwilling  to  lose  the  superiority  of 
the  plain.  The  Cameronian  regiment  decided  the  campaign. 
They  were  surprised  and  surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  Dunkeld, 
and  so  hopeless  appeared  their  situation,  that  they  were 
abandoned  by  their  own  horse  in  despair;  but  intrenched  in 
their  houses  and  enclosures,  and  encouraged  by  the  brave 
Cleland,  who  fell  early  in  the  day,  they  repulsed  the  assailants 
with  such  severe  loss,  that  they  retired  to  their  homes  dis- 
heartened, and  did  not  resume  the  offensive  till  next  year,  when 
assembling  in  Strathmore,  they  were  themselves  surprised  and 
finally  dispersed.  To  restrain  their  future  incursions,  Mackay 
erected  Fort  William  on  the  site  of  Cromwell's  garrison  of 
Inverlocby. 

Defeated  in  the  field,  the  Jacobites  redoubled  their  efforts 
with  the  discontented,  and  concerted  a  wild  scheme  for 
uniting  the  presbyterians  with  the  papists,  in  order  to  efiect 
the  restoration  of  James ;  but  the  plot  being  detected,  and  the 
conspirators  pardoned,  their  last  hopes  were  placed  on  par- 
liament refusing  to  redress  the  popular  grievances.  The 
moderation  of  government  disappointed  them.  The  forfeitures 
and  fines  incurred  during  the  late  reigns  were  repealed,  the 
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act  of  supremacy  annulled,  and  prcBfaytety  frtlUiiliyil  m  ikfe 

religion  of  the  state.     While  William  was  thw  fHidwiMWulm 

to    conciliate    the  Lowlands,  an  attempt    too  pnrch>i<.  thi 

friendship  of  the  clans,  was  productive  of  A  mm^  vi  cnMll|% 

equalling  any  in  the  late  reigns.     The  earl  of 

had  been  intrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  mMBy» 

a  suspicion,  that  he  meant  to  appropriate  the  whola  to  kimmMi 

and,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  discovered  that  the 

sought  permission  from  James  to  capitolali^  with  i 

resuming  their  arms  upon  some  fairer  opportimity<     A 

mation,  requiring  their  submijasion  before  the  end  of  iImi 

under  pain  of  military  execution,  was  issued  la 

and  all,  except  Maodonald  of  Glenco,  lcN>k  dMi  obiIhu    Ba 

unfortunately  lingered  till  the  year  bad  ntarfy  ecqiitfad 

dien  i^ypUed  to  the  governor  of  Fort  William^  iriio  Mt 

a  civil  magistrate,  referred  him  to  the  sheriff  of  ^ijjiji  -  A 

severe  snow  atorra  prevented  his  reaching  Inverarayt  tiU  i 

after  the  appointed  time;  but  the  sheriff  reodived  Idi  0tAi 

certified  the  cause  of  his  delay.     The  despatck 

important    document    was    concealed    firom    th# 

Daliymidev  the  Scottish  secretary,  dotaiiied  da  ovdai^  MPit 

and  countersigned,  for  the  **  extirpation  of  the  thiMiik'^^" 

which  be  accompanied  with  private  instruclidBa  W 

mander-in-chief,  reeommending  the  long  and  cold' 

as  the  fittest  season  for  accomplishing  the 

inhabitants  could  neither  escape  to  the  bills,  or 

shelter.    Olenoo,  on  the  faith  of  his  submissics 

had  remained  at  home  a  month  withoBl  drand^  #liflA' jh*4fei 

middle  of  February,  a  party  of  s«ddierS'  fiY>m  Foit 

arrived  in  the  Glen.    They  came  under  pwtiBPee  0C 

cess,  and  as  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  whose  niece 

to  one  of  Glenco's  sons,  commaadedy  the  party  wete 

with  affectionate  kindness,  and  treated  with  the 

pectiBg  hospitality.     For  a  fortnight,.  Gtenlyeai  Igdgdi  i» 

bouse,  and  aai  daily  at  the  board  of  hia  Mspkeir; 

spent  at  cards  together,  the  very  evemng- 

arrived,  that  not  one  male  under  seveMf,  ahoaidi  mm^lkM 

morning  dawn !     At  midnight,  the  cry  of 

the  vale,,  whicb  at  the  dose  of  the  day,  had 
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mirth  and  conviTiality,  was  disturbed  with  the  groans  of  deetb^ 
and  the  shrieks  of  despair.  Glenco  was  shot  as  he  rose  from 
his  bed ;  his  wife  was  stripped  naked  by  the  soldiers,  who  tore 
the  rings  with  their  teeth  from  her  fingers.  At  Glenlyon's 
quarters,  ten  men,  among  whom,  was  his  landlord,  were  shot 
by  his  orders.  Women  perished  with  their  infants  in  their 
arms,  and  about  thirty-eight  fell  by  the  hands  of  their  guests ; 
those  who  remained,  fled  to  the  hills  during  a  tremendous 
storm,  whose  violence  had  prevented  the  arrival  of  another 
band  of  murderers  to  close  the  passages.  Next  day,  the 
carnage  was  succeeded  by  rapine  and  desolation.  The  cattle 
were  driven  away,  and  the  cottages  burned  to  the  grouifd  I 
The  most  odious  part  of  this  horrible  transaction,  does 
certainly  belong  to  the  deliberate,  revengeful  villany  of 
Dalrympie,  who  was  trained  in  Lauderdale's  school;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  free  William  from  the  blame  of  having 
incautiously,  at  least,  signed  a  warrant  for  military  execution* 
without  having  sufiiciently  ascertained  the  necessity  of  the 
case;  at  least  such  was  the  general  impression  left^  by  an 
official,  tardy  examination  of  the  business,  that  did  not  take 
place  till  three  years  after. 

When  the  parliament  assembled,  which  had  been  delayed, 
from  unwillingness  to  inquire  into  the  massacre*  its  only 
object  appeared  to  be  to  raise  money  for  the  support  c^ 
William's  continental  wars:  in  order  to  accelerate  which* 
in  the  session  1695,  the  marquis  of  Tweedale,  the  king's  com- 
missioner, incautiously  promised  in  his  majesty's  name  to  pal* 
ronise  and  protect  a  Scottish  trading  company  to  Africa  and 
the  Indies,  and  an  act  was  passed  for  its  erection,  with  per<* 
mission  to  establish  colonies,  towns,  or  forts,  in  places  not 
inhabited  or  possessed  by  European  powers,  with  an  exemp- 
tion from  all  duties  for  the  space  of  twenty-one  years*  This 
scheme  which  originated  with  William  Patterson,  a  man  of 
genius  and  simplicity  of  character,  the  first  projector  of  the 
bank  of  England,  was  highly  plausible,  and  excited  the  most 
enthusiastic  anticipations  throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland. 
The  bthmus  of  Darien  was  chosen  for  tb^  settlement,  a  spot 
embracing  facilities  for  uniting  the  coivmercQ  of  Siuropej, 
Africa,  and  the  two  Indies,  beyond  uny  other  that  coidd  have 
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been  pitched  upon.    With  a  wise  and  libinl  poHr^^liMtJiitft 
ony  was  proposed  to  be  made  a  free  port»i and  diiMiivtail 
allowed  to  be  held  by  those  who  did  not 
try.     The  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  poaiidb  ^^ 
speedily  subscribed,  of  which  three  were.yrocugMUtt; 
alone  in  nine  days.     But  the  English  Enat 
agitated  at  once  by  national  jealousy  and  b^: 
monopoly^  instantly  caught  the  alarmi,  and^itfaai> 
policy  of  the  Dutch  was  equally  roused^  whilai 
justly  terrified  at  the  idea  of  an  active  and 
ony  placed  in  the  heart  of  her  richest  poffiffHiinnt 
a  Arong  remonstrance  against  the  enterprise, 
hostility  of  the  latter  power  could  have  redkHMidf  ^kntMktlifi 
may  be  doubted,  but  the  ungenerous  oppositioiiof  IhiJikMlV. 
contributed  materially  to  render  the  attempt  aborU««y^lifatti||l 
the  main  cause  of  its  ruin  was  the  character  of  thc^seolDpiiMf . 
the  higher  ranks  consisting  of  young  men  .<tf  faiinfti^lilkAf^. 
command,  and  too  proud  to  obey;  the  lower  ard«M\flBwiitf 
structed  and  dissatisfied  Highlanders^  of  Umi  idl<^*iiiipp|ifc 
pled,  and  profligatey  while  the  persons  nominatgA*j|ib;igipy . 
sellors  were  little  qualified  for  that  situation. ...     '.-'j'  ...^  y^rt^ 
The  first  expedition  sailed  from  I^Hh  Tqada^u&fJvlyiMlll- 
with  1200  men,  of  whom  SOO  were  genllencvir  wd^iqi^llit 
8d  November,  landed  between  Portobello  and 
having  taken  possession  of  the  country  by  the -J 
Caledonia,  and  traced  the  foundations  of  their  .intaiidMMli^  * 
ital.  New  Edinburgh ;   their  first  object  was,  to  . 
friendship  of  neighbouring  native  tribes;  their  next 
establishing  an  amicable  intercourse  with  the  Spinoi 
proclaim  to  the  world  the  interesting  fiust  of  mi 
Colony  established  on  liberal  principles,  in  tvad^ 
religion.     Their  privations  began  early,  theb  ao] 
home  were  precarious,  and  all  the  governors  of  tlie4illv4Htf 
plantations  in  America  belonging  to  England  proKiUtiri|||i|y 
intercourse  with  them ;  they  were  put  upon  a  Anftjfyitfilf^^ 
of  bad  provisions,  and  tropical  diseases  breaking 
of  insubordination  arose,  which  the  weaknen'. 
of  the  council  was  unable  to  resist,  and  within  «ig| 
from  the  time  they  had  taken  po6sesMO%  thtgr 


the  settlement.  A  ftecbiid  and  a  third  cxpeililibii  wt»spini 
6Dt,  the  last  cxmsisting  of  four  ship^  and  oobiainifag  ISM 
itten,  sailed  from  Bute,  ^4tb  ^September,  16M,  ahd  ^veiclkil 
Caledonia  Bay,  aOth  8eptead>er ;  hot  Ur  sahw  oaaMs:  g&^ 
rise  to  similar  results,  and^^hec  Spamacda  ^takitig  adhrmtage 
of  Iheir  weakness  and  dissenffoos,  with  «  ponsidemble^  SoNnee 
invested  the  place  by  sea  and  land^  wfaea  she  aiftvivdn  tnad^ 
Hn  honourable  capitulatiot^  which, iiowever^  does  not  :appMb 
tio  have  been  very  religioady  kept,  and  but  feir  of  diem  wer 
nstnmed  to  their  native  land.  ,     <  j 

When  the  news  of  the  final  eskciBitioh  6t  Dariebtieaohfd 
Scotland^  the  public  mind  was  exbited  to^a  degree;of  fmiay) 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  kss;  ind  the  Jaoobit)fia;%h61had 
procured  themselves  to  b^  cbosch  iSiabi^;er»i6f;tbe  cbmpanjft 
kept  alive  the  indignatkmof  thb  comxtfeyi  as'a  flManac£o[^ 
position  to  government;,  and  the  pfekfaTtsriaab  nrfa^liad  flm^ 
barked  deeply  in  the  cosicerh,  bad  thc^  Ssqae  of  lipccdniaify 
loss  stimulated  by  their  national  pndeot  patriotnaa.  Aaaik 
dress  to  the  king  to  asseihl^  the  parlisnsieDi  was  pasrionatellf 
sabeeribed,  but  hts^  nmjesty  refoaed  to^^sver  any  order  fol^  tkii 
purpose,  and  the  disootttent  inereiBaed  so  inud^!  that  itfaa  piesp 
byterians  and  Jacobitea  ibr  onoe  weiia  «nit»d  ooder  the  saiM 
banners,  and  had  prepared  a  resdlniion  ftr  eqpporla^^ilthd 
colony  as  a  usitional  oooteernvwhi^tliah-iiiedtiiq^iwas  fU^nmli 
but  the  adjournment  did  mc  aUay  die  fenniinfyfiid]  ml  «bt 
recess  some  of  the  most  violent  projects  were  agitated ;  as 
whether  to  assemble  the  parUament  by  force,  or  hold  a  con- 
vention of  the  estates  at  Ferth,  and  as  all  their  misfortunes 
were  traced  by  the  SoOta  tv  the  wmit  wi  ^dboc  royal^  aeaidSice 
among  them,  the  separatioa  of  tbd  t^ip»  jctiwntt  bacatn^na 
favourite  topic  of  discuasbn/  r  i:  ,!:  i  t  rr* 

But  the  personal  ambitiooiof  Lomii  pwswcital^  hta?  enaottt» 
aging  a  tehemcf  Aat  he  profeaaed  tAthinre:  abiurtifeli at. btaat| 
tfnd  to  procure  the  soecesskni  df  Spain <t»  tSa^ gtaindboii,  Jaei  pail 
suaded  James  to  wait  with  padewoq  til  tnwvidtaBf  ^bg^.tHe  dealH 
of  William,  should  put  hiaaip  qpaait  JKWiessiaai  of  &ia  Ihwiin^ 
The  Ume,  however,  traa  mpidljrsppmthk^i  whenv^bsfcii^ 
were  both  to  quit  the  scene  of  theor^oiMeiitnd.  '  Jamaa^iiiiodg 
the  monks  of  La  Trofp^  pn^ieiiteA  ai pistpran^thfe^ifefifl 

VOL.    IV.  4  I  ' 
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rigorous  flelf-tonnent,  till  nature  fiuled  in  the 

his  deathbed  Louis  gratified  him  by  the 

his  death  he  would  acknowle4ge  his  aoa  aa 

William  in  his  last  message  to  the  English 

as  the  most  effectual  means  for  pconoting  the 

cession   in   the  three  kingdoms*  recommended 

Scotland.     But  he  was  not  destined  to  aee  it 

His  constitution  not  originally  strongy  bad  bee 

weakened  by  the  constant  anxiety  and  fiuigne  be  hed 

gone,  and  a  fall  from  horseback  was  succeeded  fagr  a 

ague,  under  which  he  sank,  March  8tb,   17M;  in   dM  il^ 

second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his 

His  character  as  the  undaunted  deliTerer  of  hia 
from  a  foreign  foe,  and  of  Britain  from  domcitic 
the  champion  of  freedom  and  protestantisni  in  Eniopab 
ever  stand  on  the  proudest  eminence,  and  it  is  only 
view  him  as  king  of  Scotland,  that  we  are  * 
our  admiration ;  yet  his  conduct  there  was 
fortunate  than  blamable,  and  the  fiinlts  he 
nated  from  a  principle  which  has  been  even 
worthy  of  praise, — that  kind  of  irapartiality«  which 
tionary  times  employs  and  seeks  lo  unite  in  one 
both  the  supporters  and  the  opposers  of  a  demoliahed 
tism,  which  is  almost  always  the. source  of  certain 
to  the  people,  but  of  very  uncertain  stability  to  the 

ANNE, 

The  next  protestant  heiress,  succeeded  her 
and  immediately  notified  her  accession  to  the  ^*■''^11^^h 
council,  in  a  letter  continuing  the  present 
office,  and  professing  her  intention  to  preserve  the 
laws,  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.     The  con 
liament  had  not  only  continued  during  the  reign  of 
but  had  also  prolonged  its  power  of  meetiDg  to 
days  after  his  decease.     It  bad  been,  however,  i 
rogued  beyond   that  time,  and   when  it  nicC»  ihe. 
Hamilton^  the  head  of  the  Jacobites,  who  liad ; 
applied  to  the  queen  for  its  dissolution,  protested 
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K 
pi-oceedings,  as  an  illegal  assembly)  and  seceded,  accompa]ue4 
by  eighty  members;  the  remainder,  the  majority,  proceeded, 
notwithstanding,  to  business,  ratified  the  acts  in  favour  of  the 
piesbyterlan  constitution,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  late  king's 
Tflcommendation,  appointed  commissioDers  to  meet  with  a 
deputation  of  the  English  parliament  at  Westminster,  to  treat 
for  an  incorporating  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  bill,  by  Marchmont  tlie  chancellor,  for  the  incapa- 
citation of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  occasioned  the 
prorogation  of  the  parliament,  which  was  soon  after  dissolved. 
-  The  new  parliament  met,  16ih  May,  1703.  In  ihe  interval, 
a  change  of  ministry  had  taken  place,  by  the  influence  of 
Queensberry,  and  the  Jacobites  anticipated  a  complete  triumph ; 
bm  the  influence  of  the  presbyterians  prevailed.  It  was 
declared  high  treason  to  attempt  any  alteration  in  the  claim 
of  rights,  which  extinguishing  the  hopes  of  episcopacy  being 
restored,  the  Jacobites  deserted  the  commissioner,  and  ever 
after  counted  with  the  opposition.  The  principal  inducement 
lield  out  to  the  Scots  to  adopt  the  Union,  was  a  participation 
in  the  commercial  advantages  of  England;  but  the  contracted 
spirit  of  monopoly,  strove  to  limit  the  favour;  and  the  Scots, 
who  imagined  any  compromise  would  lower  the  dignity,  and 
surrender  the  independence  of  the  nation,  determined  to 
provide  for  the  honour  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  by  an  "act 
of  security,"  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  in  cose  of  the 
queen's  demise,  the  present  parliament,  if  prorogued,  or  the 
last  parliament,  if  dissolved,  should  meet  within  twenty  days; 
and  that  no  papist  nor  foreigner  having  a  Scots  title,  unless 
possessed  of  an  estate  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  yearly  within 
the  kingdom,  should  sit,  or  vote  in  the  same,  which  was  to 
settle  the  succession  to  the  crown,  should  it  be  left  unsettled 
at  her  majesty's  death ;  and  that  the  same  person  should  not 
hold  both  crowns,  unless  a  full  participation  were  given  to  the 
Scots  in  nil  the  English  commercial  privileges,  or  the  influence 
of  Englishmen  in  their  concerns  prevented.  All  commissions 
were  to  expire  with  the  sovereign,  and  die  population  fit.to 
bear  arms,  to  be  assembled  once  a  month  for  training.  To 
this  act,  which  was  deenjcd  equivalent  loan  act  of  separation, 
the  (jueen  refuned  to  assent,  and  parliament  in  return,  refused 
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to  graot  any  supplies,  while  the  general  IndigDalioa  ross  u 
bigh,  ibat  ua  appeal  to  the  sword  was  opeoly  talked  oC 

Amid  such  confution.  the  pariiament  was  prorogued*  mi 
France,  who  never  ootilled  any  opportunity  of  harassipg  hv 
neighbours,  brought  forward  the  claims  of  the  late  kiog's  son. 
Simon  Fraser  of  Lovat,  vrbo,  at  a  late  age,  paid  the  forfsit  of 
his  multiplied  crimes  and  intrigues,  was  tirst  employed  Bt  an 
agent  among  the  Highland  cloasi  but  his  unprincipled 
intrignes  with  both  parties  at  once,  being  discovered^  thu 
vrhole  plan  melted  uway,  and  its  only  conseijuence,  iras  the 
i'emovai  of  Qucensberry  itom  office,  and  Tweedale's  sppoioi- 
jnent  in  his  room;  and  in  a  parliament  to  tvhicli  he  'Wnt 
appointed  commissioner,  tbe  obnoxious  act  was  touched  with 
tke  royal  weptre,  tbe  only  conditions  on  which  a  supply  coald 
be  obtained.  This  produced  retaliatory  measures  on  ibe 
part  of  the  English,  who  were,  or  affected  lo  be  greatly 
alarmed,  und  every  thing  uitsumed  the  most  warlike  appeBrance. 
Tbese  mutual  acts  of  irritation,  rendered  the  necessity  of  the 
Union  more  apparent,  and  the  queen,  who  evinced  tbe  Dtmoft 
anxiety  to  accompHsb  what  had  been  so  often  Bttempled  in 
vain,  reinstated  Queensberry  in  office,  and  aasociated  witli 
bim  the  young  duke  of  Argyle  as  cummisiioner.  With  muck 
adroitness,  and  after  a  violent  struggle,  tbe  queen  was 
eo^owered  to  nominate  the  commissioners  on  both  sides,  who 
met  first,  tkirty-one  in  number  fur  each,  at  the  Cockpit,  ucai 
Whitehall,  London,  16tb  April,  1706;  and  Jn  about  two 
months,  the  articles  were  agreed  upon,  which  shotdd  be  laid 
before  both  the  Scottish  and  Knglish  purliamentj;.  They 
were  in  substance :  "  That  Iroin  and  after  the  1st  of  May, 
1707,  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  Kngland  should  be  incur* 
porated  into  one  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  same 
sovereign,  and  that  the  succession  should  be  fixed  jn  the 
princess  Sophia,  dowager  of  Hanover,  and  her  descendants, 
being  protectants.  All  papists,  or  persons  marrying  paptiUi, 
being  declaied  incapable  of  ascending  die  throne.  Thai 
there  shonld  be  one  parliament,  and  that  the  proportion  ol* 
Scotland  should  be  forty-five  commoners,  and  no  nwre,  and 
sixteen  representative  peers ;  but  rhat  all  the  others  should  an* 
joy  tbe  rank  of  peers  of  Great  Briuin,  only  they  should  not  sil 


and  vote  in  the  parBanwiit,  or  rOte  upOo  tbe  trial  ^^peei;^; 
That  the  public  law  find  goveituneot  should  ^tbo  ftfaoeiq 
both,  but  each  to  setain.  their  dwdrefepectiyo  civil  and  ciiauBal 
courts^  and  no  altemtioii  shovild  be  made  in  ih^  lnwa  ^km»- 
cerning  private  rights^rexciB|)t  for  the  «evid^nt  benefit  of  tb^ 
subjects  of  Scotland;  a  fii£t  participatioa'  in  alt  t|»e  benefits 
and  privileges  of  commerce^  with  an  e^^alisaliop  of  tbe-imposti 
and  taxes,  all  differences  on  whicb^  wtro  to  be  decided  ia  ^ 
new  court  of  exchequer;  all  hctf  liable  offices^  iOidJMriidicMons 
were  to  remain  as  formerly.  There  was  to  be  only  one  seal 
for  the  united  kingdom,  rand  the  regalia  f/9a'iafff^r  lo  ba» 
removed  from  Scotland*  Besides^  there,  vi^as '0<|e>  perhaps 
the  most  importaat  article^  an  e^aivalenti  or  ^ompitpsatioii-of 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  lo  be  paid  Ify  the  English 
treasury,  for  what  part  tif  the ;  Seottishi  ^uttoiM  and  excise 
should  go  to  pay  any  part  of  thepilbUc  dehl  of  Ei^)aii4»  wd 
to  repay  the  losses  inctxrted  by  this  Darieii  ooittpanyi  a  sum 
necessary  to  obtain  the  support  or  the  4kaace  of  90ilie  of  the 
most  noisy  oppositionists*      . 

As  the  majority  in  Scotland  had  never:  GOAtwiplated  loorf 
than  a  federative  iixnon,  a  vioknt  and  ahomi  uolvevsal  bmnH 
of  indignation  was  heard  when  these  articles  9^l9a.aiinoittifD^: 
the  nobles,  merchants,  and  peo|^  lulil^rio  d^yeifAlWg  ^ 
nnion,  which  they  imagined  would  dfigraids>^e'digi|liy  of  thcfjff 
chiefs,  load  them  with  English  iwces  and  excise^  ottdd^Hroy 
for  ever  that  independence  for  whioh  WaUace  had/bkci9:a9d 
Bruce  had  conquered.  It  is  diffioult,  indeedic^  aajjrUfbeUieK 
any  of  the  statesmen  saw  clearly  the  advantagies  that  v0eQ 
ultimately  to  arise  from  tbb  happy  evebt,  so'  grsfil  wa9  tb^ 
prejudice,  and  so  many  the  obslades^  from  the  Ipaisiiona^  and 
private  interests  of  the  parties;  but  a  coo^tion  of  tb<  eirils 
which  must  arise  from  the  sepaffatbn  of  tha  drowns  and  the 
danger  of  renewing  any  civil  eoateii,  had  a  strong  laflaeaQa 
upon  the  most  enlightened  proosolers  of  the  jaeasHto,  while 
motives  of  personal  aggrandizement  iasidisiUDedialepsofil.ware 
dexterously  urged  upon  those  whose  patriotiaai: was  auactpilibla 
of  no  higher  excitement.  In  parliaaentitmet  wtthat  powtsiAil 
and  strenuous  opposition  front  soma  of  tho  msat  .doqaent 
orators  Scotland  ever  produced.     ^*  Whefe,'''  said;  Belbaweni 
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in  his  last,  enei^etic,  bat  vnn  iq>peal  to  the  feeliogs  of  aflH 
tish  psrliament)  '*  where  are  tbe  ■  Douglases,  the  Graham^  ibc 
Cami^Ds,  oar  Jpeian^-aqd  chieftains,  who  vindicated  by  tbeir 
swords  from  this  asorpstion  of  the  English  Edwards,  the  in- 
dependoice  tif  tbeir  cooDtty,  which  their  sons  sre  aboni  u 
finfeit  by  ft' angle  rote?     I  lee  the  Engiish  constitutkia  n- 
mmning  firm ;  tin  same  houes  of  parliament ;  the  same  taxei, 
costoDU,  and  esdse;  the  wme  trading   companies,  laws,  and 
jodieatares,  wluht  onra  are  either  subjected  to  new  regulaUoni, 
or  are  snnihilded  for  ever.     And  for  what?  that  we  maj-  be 
admitted  to  the  bonoar  of  payii^  their  old  arrears,  and  pn- 
sentisg'a  few  witncww  ■  to  attoM  the  new  debts,  which  they 
iwrr he* pleated  to  contracti     Good  God!  is   this  an  enth« 
■nrreoder?     My  heart  bntsta  with  indignation  and  grief,  at  die 
trinmph  whidi  the  Englidi  will  obtain  to-day,  over  a  5erci: 
and  warlike  nation,  that  has  struggled  to  maintain   its  inde- 
pendenoe  so'  long  I     Bnt  if  England  should  offer  us  our  own 
conditions,  never  will  I  consent  to  the  surrender  of  our  so*- 
ereign^,  without  which,  snless  tbe  contracting  parties  ranaia 
independent^  there  is  no  aecority  diilerent  from  his,  who  »dp- 
ulates'for  the  preserratiiMi  of  bis'properlj,  when  he  becoiuesa 
slave  I"    AsMretdistribntion  of  twenty  thousand  ponnds,  under 
the  name  of  arvean^  blnnted  tbe  efl'ect  of  this  ofldress  in  tbe 
borne.     Bnt  all  ooaM  not  be  parehased,  and  a  conspiracr  oai 
of  doora  threatened  to  ac»om[disb,  what  no  ai^uments  coald 
produce  within.     At  Gla^ow  tbe  populace  incensed  at  the 
opposition  of  tbe  magfEtrates^  to  an  address  against  tlie  union, 
seized,  and'for  some  days  kqit  tumultuous  possession  of  the 
town.     Throughout  the  western  counties  the  Cameronians  and 
peasants  held  frequent  meetings;  and  at  Dumfries,  the  articles 
were  bnmed  at  the  Cross;  the  oonspiracy  extended   to  Perth 
and  Angus,  and  Cunningham,  an  old  and  experienced  o&cer, 
was  already  in  Edinburgh  concerting  a  general  rising,  when 
the  whole  was  most  fortunately  discovered  to  the  commissioner, 
and  the  scheme  was  abandoned.     In  the  capital  the  mob  were 
outrageous,  and  thecommissioner  at  the  risk  of  his  life  attended 
his  du^  in  parliament;  nor  was  it  till  a  strong  party  of  mili- 
tary was   introduced,  that  any  who  were   not  in  opposition 
could  venture  to  appear  on  the  streets.     The  duke  of  UamiJ- 
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ton,  whose  versatility  as  a  statesman,  had  often  disappointed 
the  hopes  of  the  oppositioo^  was  the  occasion  of  their  losing 
the  best  and   only  opportunity  which  appeared   to  promise 
success.     It  was  pro|ysed  when  the  ardcle  respecting  the  re- 
presentation should  c^e  to  be  discussed,  upon  its  being  carried, 
as  they  expected,  a  solemn  protest  should  be  entered ;  and  on 
its  refusal,  they  were  to  retire  in  a  body,  and  present  an  ad- 
dress to  the  queen.     Had  this  measure  been  duly  executed, 
the  commissioner  and  his  friends,  it  is  said,  were  prepared  to 
adjourn  the  parliament,  and  to  desist  from  an  union  to  which 
the  aversion  of  the  people  was  so  general ;  but  on  the  evening 
before,  Hamilton  was  gained  by  the  promises  of  Queensberry, 
and  shrinking  from  the  responsibility  of  heading  the  address- 
ers, he  pretended  indisposition  on  the  morning  of  the  eventful  * 
day,  and  the  court  party  carrying  their  motion,  the  opposition 
withdrew  in  disgust.     The  other  articles  were  carried  without 
debate,  and  the  only  addition  to  these,  settled  on  by  the  com- 
missionei^  was  one  for  securing  the  presbyterian  religion,  as 
the  established  religion  of  Scotland — and  the  episcopalian,  as 
the  same  in  England.     The  treaty,  which  by  courtesy  had  been 
first  discussed  in  the  Scottish,  was  transmitted  to  the  English 
parliament,   where   it  occasioned  a  warm    debate,   but  was 
eventually  carried  by  an  overpowering  majority.     It  immedi- 
ately received  the  royal  sanction,  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  1707, 
the  queen  of  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England  was  pro- 
claimed queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 


THE   END. 
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